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CHAPTER  XIII. 

ADAQIO   CON  TEN£R£ZZA« 

THE  eventful  day  of  the  concert  dawned,  cold,  wet,  and  wmdy^ 
with  a  biting,  penetrating  wind,  that  seemed  to  find  out  the 
inner  reoesses  of  every  one's  being,  the  better  to  produce  misery 
and  discomfort  therein.  Sir  John  set  out  in  the  afternoon  for  the 
Steinway  Hall  in  a  state  as  nearly  approaching  ill  humour  as  so 
genial  a  man  was  capable  of.  The  rain  drifted  into  his  hansom 
until  he  was  obliged  to  let  down  the  glass ;  and  then  the  wind 
circled  in  cold  damp  eddies  through  the  interstices. 

There  was  certainly  no  appearance  of  a  crowd  at  the  door ;  but 
then  he  had  come  early  on  purpose.  Within,  the  hall  was  so  &r 
but  sparsely  filled.  He  sat  down  in  the  place  allotted  to  him  by 
Margot,  who  had  presented  him  with  a  ticket,  and  waited  anxiously. 
He  felt  too  nervous  to  endeavour  to  pass  the  time  by  going  round 
to  see  Valerie  and  her  sister.  He  wished  ardently  now  that  he 
had  never  volunteered  his  advice  at  all — the  weight  of  the  re- 
sponsibility so  lightly  assumed  seemed  actually  to  crush  him.  If 
this  concert  were  a  failure,  he  told  himself  that  he  would  have  de- 
served the  bitterest  reproaches  with  which  Margot  had  assailed 
him  in  bygone  days ;  he  would  almost  merit  that  she  should  now 
withdraw  her  confidence  from  him  altogether.  r^^^^U 
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People  were  beginning  to  arrive  at  last ;  the  cheaper  places  at 
the  sides  and-  in  the  rear  of  the  hall  were  fairly  well  occupied. 
Ah !  here  were  the  Lennoxes,  and  Margaret  Elkin — good  little 
souls  !  They  looked  quite  nice.  They  had  donned  their  Sunday 
best,  and  Margaret  had  such  a  smart  bonnet.  They  walked  up 
the  hall,  smiling  broadly  all  the  way.  Croft  rose  and  went  to 
meet  them. 

*  You  see  we  have  all  come/  said  Miss  Charlotte,  '  though  it  is 
rather  a  bad  day  for  Margaret's  rheumatism ;  still,  as  you  made  a 
point  of  it,  John,  we  thought  we  would  venture.' 

^  Mademoiselle  Kostolitz  offered  to  send  us  tickets,'  put  in  Miss 
Maria ;  '  but  we  told  her  you  had  given  us  some,  and  she  was 
quite  pleased — ^and  a  good  deal  surprised,  I  think.' 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Elkin's  eyes  had  been  roaming  round  the  hall. 

*I  don't  see  anybody  here  I  know,'  she  remarked;  *but  I 
dare  say  more  people  will  come  presently.  I  hope,  for  Miss 
Kostolitz'  sake,  that  a  great  many  will.' 

*  Well,  we  came  in  force,  did  we  not  ? '  cooed  Miss  Charlotte. 
*  We  shall  make  quite  a  brave  show,  sha'n't  we,  John  ? — all  four  of 
us,  you  see.' 

*  Oh,  Charlotte,  I  wish  there  were  a  dozen  of  you,'  groaned  Sir 
John,  fervently.  The  sisters  fluttered  on,  much  amused  and 
flattered,  and  Sir  John  turned  a  distracted  glance  towards  the 
nearest  entrance.  Ah  !  here  was  Lady  Mary,  followed  by  a  stout 
lady  with  three  daughters,  every  one  of  whom  had  *  country  cousin  * 
writ  large  all  over  her  person.  He  hailed  their  appearance  with 
nature. 

*  Where  are  the  other  sixteen  ? '  he  asked  breathlessly. 

*  My  dear,  you  didn't  suppose  I  was  going  to  drive  them  before 
me  like  a  flock  of  gsese  ?  Besides,  I  haven't  got  sixteen  more.  I 
could  only  scrape  together  another  two  or  three.  You  see,  most 
of  my  friends  are  out  of  town,  and  yesterday  I  was  so  busy ' 

*You  didn't  keep  your  promise,  in  fact,'  interrupted  her 
nephew,  turning  from  her  curtly. 

The  hall  was  not  so  very  empty  now,  he  thought,  glancing 
roxmd  once  more ;  no,  really  there  were  a  good  many  people,  some 
of  them  doubtless  relations  of  Margot's  pupils — he  seemed  to 
notice  among  them  several  instances  of  the  type  of  school-girl 
described  by  Valerie.  In  that  case,  he  feared,  not  very  much 
profit  would  result  to  the  sisters.  Still,  no  one  could  say  the  hall 
was  empty,  he  remarked  to  himself,  more  hopefully ;  not  empty 
enough  to  discourage  Valerie — ^if  only  those  horrid  places  for  which 
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he  was  responsible  could  find  occupants!  To  his  excited  gaze 
these  vacant  seats  seemed  glaringly  perceptible;  if  untenanted, 
they  would  strike  Valerie's  eyes  at  once  when  she  emerged  on 
the  platform. 

'  Still  disconsolate ! '  said  a  voice  at  his  elbow.  He  started 
and  looked  round.  It  was  the  lady  on  whose  assistance  he  par- 
ticularly counted. 

*  Well,  what  have  you  done  for  me  ?  *  he  inquired  eagerly, 

*  I  have  come  to  your  concert  on  this  horrible  day/  she  re- 
turned, with  an  expressive  shiver.  *  Ugh  ! — how  cold  it  is !  I 
think  it  is  extremely  good-natured  of  me.' 

*  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  awfully  good  of  you,'  agreed  Sir  John,  with 
a  sinking  heart.     *  But  haven't  you  been  able  to ? ' 

*  I  did  persuade  a  few  i>eople  to  promise  they  would  come,  but 
really  I  don't  think  they  can  be  expected  to  this  weather.  I  should 
not  have  come  out  to-day  if  I  could  have  helped  it,  I  know.  Well, 
where  am  I  to  go — up  at  the  top  ?  I  suppose  I  may  choose  any 
seat  I  like ;  you  certainly  won't  fill  them.'  She  was,  and  looked, 
cross  and  bored ;  she  really  had  worked  hard  in  Sir  John's  cause, 
and  it  was  not  her  fault  if  people  would  not  come  out  on  such  an 
exceedingly  disagreeable  day ;  therefore  he  need  not  have  looked 
so  disappointed. 

She  swept  on,  half  expecting  him  to  follow  her,  but  he  returned 
to  his  own  place,  a  despair,  almost  ludicrous  when  the  cause  was 
considered,  having  now  taken  possession  of  him.  Oh,  those 
front  rows !  They  were  not  half— not  a  quarter — full.  Sir 
John  gazed  at  them  till  they  seemed  to  swim  and  dance  before 
his  eyes.  Then  a  faint  stir  made  him  look  up:  Valerie  stood 
on  the  platform.  He  saw  her  pause  and  look  round  with 
what  seemed  to  him  a  blank,  astonished  stare.  She  was  very 
white;  her  face  looked  even  haggard  in  the  strong  light;  her 
white  dress,  planned  with  so  much  care,  as  he  knew,  appeared 
to  enhance  her  pallor.  It  seemed  to  him  that  she  scarcely  looked 
pretty.  She  began  to  play  a  sonata  of  Grieg's  of  exceeding 
difficulty,  but  whether  she  were  in  reality  nervous  and  unstrung, 
or  whether  Croft's  disordered  fancy  cheated  him,  she  had  not 
gone  far  before  he  said  to  himself  that  she  was  *  not  in  her  usual 
form.'  He  thought  he  had  never  heard  her  playing  so  expression- 
lessly ;  once  or  twice  he  even  fancied  she  made  mistakea.  In  any 
case,  this  inaugurating  piece  left  the  audience  cold ;  only  a  slight 
modicum  of  applause  was  granted  to  her  at  the  close,  though  Sir 
John  clapped  until  the  palms  of  his  hands  were  sore,  aQd  Ladjr 
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Mary,  leaning  forward  in  her  front  bench,  hammered  the  floor 
vigorously  with  her  umbrella.  Croft's  spirits  fell  to  a  yet  lower 
depth  than  before,  if  that  were  possible.  So  much  depended  on  the 
beginning,  both  for  Valerie  herself  and  for  her  hearers  ;  and  the 
beginning  had  not  been  auspicious.  Player  and  audience  were  not 
in  sympathy ;  if  he  felt  it,  how  patent  must  the  fact  be  to  Valerie. 
His  eyes  wandered  from  her  to  Margot,  resting  on  the  latter  with 
sudden  wonder  and  delight.  If  the  one  sister  had  not  done  her- 
self justice,  the  other  was  looking  her  best;  her  cheeks  were 
flushed,  her  eyes  were  shining.  He  knew  by  the  expression  of 
her  face  that  she  had  braced  herself  to  meet  the  ordeal,  and  was 
straining  every  nerve  to  atone  for  Valerie's  shortcomings.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  for  the  time  she  was  the  greater  artist  of  the 
two.  Never  had  he  heard  her  play  so  well — with  such  vigour  and 
aplorribj  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  much  grace  and  feeling. 
Though  Sir  John  had  been  tardy  in  his  musical  studies,  and  but 
for  the  accident  of  his  friendship  with  the  Kostolitzes  might 
never  have  pursued  them  at  all,  and  though  it  pleased  his  friends 
to  make  a  jest  of  his  new-found  enthusiasm  in  matters  appertain- 
ing to  the  art,  he  had,  nevertheless,  a  natural  and  very  true  love 
of  music.  Moreover,  he  was  by  nature  sympathetic  and  appre- 
ciative, therefore  it  was  with  real  artistic  delight  that  he  noted 
Margot's  performance  to-day. 

But  soon  this  aesthetic  admiration  of  her  playing  merged,  as  he 
looked  and  listened,  into  a  warmer  and  more  tender  admiration  of 
her  actual  personality.  Dear,  plucky  little  girl ;  she  would  not 
give  in !  The  odds  to-day  were  against  Valerie's  success,  but  she 
would  struggle  to  the  last — cover  their  defeat  by  a  brave  sem- 
blance of  triumph.  He  watched  her  little  fingers  as  they  flew 
over  the  keys — clever,  capable  little  fingers,  which  worked  so 
hard  and  achieved  so  much,  how  slender  and  pretty  they  were — 
the  hands  of  an  aristocrat,  as  he  had  thought  once  before.  Then 
he  looked  at  the  little  high-bred  head,  set  so  proudly  on  the 
slender  neck ;  at  the  soft  hair,  among  the  coils  of  which  sparkled 
the  comb  which  had  long  ago  called  forth  the  animadversions 
of  Lady  Eosamond  Gorst.  Dainty  little  head !  Diamonds 
would  become  it  better  than  the  cheap  crystals  which  it  wore. 
Diamonds !  The  Croft  diamonds !  After  aJl,  why  not  ?  Wliere 
could  he  find  a  wife  so  rare,  and  sweet,  and  entirely  lovable  ? 
Lovable !  The  word  was  inefiectual  and  tame.  She  was  already 
loved,  deeply  and  passionately;  and  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he 
knew  that  she  loved  in  return.  C(^r^n\o 
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So,  while  Yal^e,  with  a  white  face  and  a  sinking  heart,  faced 
a  disappointed  audience,  and  Margot  did  all  that  could  be  done 
with  the  intricate  accompaniments,  Sir  John  smiled  and  dreamed 
to  himself.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  say 
be  found  himself  suddenly  awake.  He  had  been  living  in  a  dream 
for  many  weeks,  and  at  last  his  eyes  were  open.  The  darkness, 
pregnant  though  it  had  been  with  sweetness,  had  rolled  away, 
and  now  daylight,  sweeter  still  and  bright,  was  flooding  his  soul. 
Vesiprit  du  rSveil  had  come  to  him.  He  knew  now  the  meaning 
of  the  vague,  intangible  hope  and  joy  which  had  haxmted  this 
dream  of  his  ;  he  had  felt  them  near  during  the  night,  and  had, 
as  it  were,  groped  ineffectually  after  them.  Now  in  broad  day 
he  could  see  and  grasp  the  reality.  He  loved  Margot  Kostolitz, 
and  he  would  make  her  his  wife ! 

How  sweet  it  would  be  to  clasp  those  little  active,  toiling 
hands,  and  bid  them  rest  in  his ;  to  tell  her  that  she  should  have 
done  with  poverty  and  anxiety  and  disappointment,  that  she  need 
suffer  and  struggle  no  more!  How  delightful  it  would  be  to 
lavish  on  her  all  that  his  great  wealth  could  procure !  Sir  John 
was  the  least  snobbish  of  men,  and  yet  he  felt  a  glow  of  pride 
and  triumph  at  the  thought  of  his  position,  his  honoured  name, 
his  vast  possessions,  since  Margot  was  to  share  them.  As  he 
pondered  over  all  that  he  meant  to  do  for  her  and  pictured  her 
surprise,  her  timid  incredulous  joy,  his  own  soul  was  flooded  with 
a  rapture  akin  to  intoxication. 

What !  people  were  going  away !  Was  the  recititl  over  already  ? 
The  temperate  applause  which  had  greeted  each  item  in  the 
programme,  and  to  which  he  had  mechanically  added  his  quota, 
had  ceased.  Valerie  and  Margot  had  disappeared.  Some  one 
was  shutting  the  piano.  There  was  a  stir — a  murmur  of  voices. 
Everyone  was  leaving.  Eousing  himself  quickly,  he  hastened 
round  to  present  himself  before  the  sisters.  There  were  a  few 
others  in  the  room,  but  Valerie's  back  was  turned  towards  them, 
and  she  was  apparently  busying  herself  with  the  fastenings  of  her 
wrap.  Margot,  however,  stood  well  in  view,  and  had  a  gracious 
word  for  all  who  spoke  to  her,  and  a  brave,  bright  smile.  Croft 
went  up  to  her  hastily,  with  his  head  still  in  the  clouds. 

*  Well,  was  it  not  a  success  ? '  he  cried. 

The  smile  disappeared,  and  she  looked  at  him  an  instant  before 
replying  under  her  breath  in  Hungarian. 

^  You  call  that  a  success  ?  Valerie  will  break  her  heart,  I 
think.    I  feared  she  would  give  way  before  the  end.    Did  you. 
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not  see  she  was  not  in  the  least  like  herself?      She  did  not  do 
herself  justice.' 

*  Well-,  if  so,  you  more  than  made  up  for  it.  I  never  heard 
you  play  so  well  in  my  life/ 

*  Oh,  I ! '  with  an  impatient  gesture.  *  What  does  it  matter 
about  me  ?  I  tried  to  cover  her  confusion,  that  was  all.  You  see, 
she  was  disheartened  from  the  outset.  Why,  there  were  rows 
and  rows  of  empty  places !  She  was  taken  by  surprise,  because  we 
heard  the  tickets  were  going  off  so  well.  But  I  suppose  it  was 
the  weather.     Fortune  never  seems  to  favour  us.' 

Sir  John  had  come  down  to  earth  again  at  the  soimd  of  the 
words  'empty  places,'  and  now  looked  stiurtled  and  confused. 
He  was,  however,  coward  enough  to  catch  eagerly  at  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  weather  was  the  cause. 

'  Yes,  hasn't  it  been  a  beastly  day  ?  I  am  sure  lots  of  people 
would  have  come  if  it  had  not  been  for  that.  Well,  I  think  I 
had  better  get  you  a  cab,  hadn't  I  ?  It  is  pouring  still,  I  believe, 
and  you  must  both  be  so  tired.  Mayn't  I  say  a  word  to  your 
sister  first,  though  ? ' 

'  I  think  you  had  better  not,'  said  Margot. 

The  expression  of  Valerie's  little  back  was,  indeed,  distinctly 
forbidding.  He  lingered  a  moment  longer  to  say :  *  You  know 
really  it  did  not  go  off  as  badly  as  you  think.  Some  of  the  people 
near  me  were  quite  enthusiastic' 

But  here  Margot  interrupted  him  with  a  little  exasperated 
gesture,  at  which  he  fled. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  he  was  putting  the  sisters  into  the 
four-wheeler  he  had  found  for  them.  He  had  offered  his  arm  to 
Valerie  in  escorting  them  thither,  but  she  had  refused  it  curtly, 
and  it  was  Margot's  hand  which  had  rested  on  it  during  the 
transit ;  he  felt  this  hand  tremble,  and  noticed  that  when  the  effort 
to  keep  up  appearances  was  no  longer  necessary,  she  looked  pale 
and  sad ;  indeed,  as  the  light  of  a  street  lamp  fell  upon  her  face,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  tears.  As  he  stood 
by  the  cab,  distressed  and  remorseful,  cudgelling  his  brains 
in  search  of  consoling  words  which  would  not  come,  Valerie  sud- 
denly leaned  forward  from  the  interior. 

*  So  much  for  your  idea ! '  she  cried  furiously.  *  It  has  been  a 
complete  failure,  and  it  is  aU  your  fault.' 

He  was  so  taken  aback  by  the  unexpectedness  of  the  onslaught 
that  he  stood  by  the  door,  gazing  at  her  in  absolute  silence. 
But  his  defence  was  instantly  and  energetically  taken  up  by  a 
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well-known  voice  in  the  rear,  and  Lady  Mary  Bracken  hurried 
forward. 

*  What  is  that  she  says  ?  Well,  I  do  call  that  too  bad.  The 
poor  fellow  has  been  slaving.  Where  is  she  ?  Where  is  Miss 
Kostolitz  ?  It  is  so  dark  coming  out.  Oh,  there  you  are !  How 
do  you  do  ?  '  rapidly  shooting  two  bony  fingers  past  her  nephew's 
shoulder  into  the  interior  of  the  vehicle.  ^I  am  sure  you 
oughtn't  to  scold  Sir  John;  he  has  been  wearing  himself  to  a 
fiddlestring  trying  to  dispose  of  tickets  for  you.  I  assure  you 
he  sent  me  twenty,  and  he  has  been  pestering  everyone  I  know.* 

*  Twenty-eight  Pitt  Street!'  almost  shouted  Sir  John  to  the 
driver,  who  had  been  looking  round  impatiently  from  under  his 
dripping  oilskin  hat.  *  Now  stand  aside,  my  dear  aunt,  or  youll 
be  run  over.' 

Margot  leant  back  in  the  cab,  breathless  and  astonished. 
Valerie  was  in  too  great  a  passion  to  catch  the  drift  of  all  Lady 
Mary  said,  but  Margot  heard  and  understood. 

The  words,  coupled  with  Miss  Maria  Lennox's  guileless  an- 
nouncement of  Sir  John's  generosity  towards  them,  and  the 
hitherto  inexplicable  feet  that  the  number  of  seats  occupied  in  no 
way  tallied  with  the  quantity  of  tickets  sold,  made  patent  to  her 
in  a  moment  the  whole  of  Ooft's  abortive  project.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  life  could  hold  no  further  or  certainly  no  more  bitter 
depth  of  humiliation.  She  was  not  angry  or  resentful — she  was 
too  profoundly  wounded  for  that — but  she  felt  as  though  she 
could  never  look  him  in  the  face  again.  If  only  she  could  keep 
the  knowledge  from  Val^^rie !  With  a  little  care,  perhaps,  she 
need  never  know. 

Valerie  would  certainly  never  forgive  him.  Ah,  it  was  too  much ! 
He  had  treated  them  as  though  they  were  children,  duped  them — 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  it  was  true — but  still,  duped 
them.  He  was  kind  and  generous,  and  had  meant  to  help  them, 
yet^— oh !  it  was  cruel.  She  responded  absently,  with  a  few  sooth- 
ing words  spoken  at  random,  to  Valerie's  tirade  of  passionate 
invective,  but  her  mind  was  in  a  whirl.  Why,  merely  from  a 
financial  point  of  view,  this  was  a  disastrous  calamity !  Sir  John, 
of  course,  must  be  refunded  for  his  outlay — it  was  not  to  be  borne 
that  he  should  indemnify  them  out  of  his  own  pocket  against  the 
loss  which  would  otherwise  certainly  have  been  theirs.  They  had 
not  yet  fallen  so  low  as  to  accept  money  from  him  ;  he  should  be 
repaid,  and  that  at  once,  though  the  act  of  restitution  must 
engulf  all  Margot's  savings.      Yes,  they  would  find  themselvep. 
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now,  owing  to  this  ill-judged  venture,  ever  go  much  worse  off 
than  they  had  been  before.  They  had  lost  mpney  and  "prestige 
— ^and  oh!  was  there  not  a  worse  loss  than  any  of  these — where 
could  their  confidence  now  be  in  the  friend  who  had  deceived 
them  ?  That  night  was  passed  by  Margot  in  feverish  unrest ;  she 
longed  for  day,  for  the  moment  in  which  it  would  be  possiUe  to 
rid  herself  of  at  lecist  a  portion  of  the  load  which  weighed,  on  her 
80  heavily.  In  the  morning  she  would  meet  Sir  John  at  his 
cousins'  for  his  customary  lesson,  would  tax  him  with  the  deception 
he  had  recently  practised,  and  ascertain  the  exact  sum  he  had 
expended  on  their  behalf.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  could 
scarcely  breathe  until  she  had  freed  herself  from  thjs  obligation. 
If  only  the  little  ladies  were  out  of  the  way — if  she  could  even 
count  on  five  minutes  alone  with  him — what  should  she  do  if  she 
were  not  given  time  and  opportunity  to  disburden  herself  of  this 
nightmare  of  humiliation?  ..      . 

Fortune  seemed  to  favour  her  wishes,  for  when  she  entered  the 
drawing-room  she  found  Sir  John  Croft  waiting  for  her  alone. 
She  had  expected  him  to  appear  conscience-stricken  and  con- 
fused ;  she  had  indeed  anticipated  evidence  on  his  part  of  the 
trepidation  with  which  he  usually  awaited  her  displeasure.  Surely 
he  must  know  that  she  was  displeased — no,  not  displeased — hurt 
to  the  heart's  core ;  but  he  came  forward  to  meet  her  with  hand 
outstretched,  and  eager,  excited  face.  He,  too,  had  been  counting 
the  moments  that  must  pass  till  her  coming,  and  awaited  it  not 
with  remorse,  but  with  joyftd  impatience. 

His  aspect  was  so  different  from  what  Margot  had  expected 
that  she  drew  back,  turning  a  shade  paler  than  before.  She  was 
surprised,  wounded  afresh,  that  he  should  be  so  lightly  affected  by 
what  had  made  so  profound  an  impression  on  her ;  but,  perhaps, 
after  all,  he  did  not  know  that  she  had  guessed  his  secret. 

'  Sir  John,'  she  said  tremulously,  ^I  am  glad  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  you.' 

She  paused :  it  was  hard  to  say  what  she  had  been  prepared  to 
say,  with  those  ardent  joyous  eyes  fixed  on  hers. 

*  I,  too,  wish  to  speak  to  you,'  he  answered,  ^and  have  told  my 
cousins  to  leave  us  alone  for  a  few  moments.  They  think  we  have 
business  together  connected  with  the  concert,  good  souls !  and  have 
promised  not  to  disturb  us.' 

^  The  business  on  which  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  is  connected 
with  the  concert,'  said  Margot.  She  was  trembling  eo  that  she 
could  hardly  stand  and  her  voice  shook,  but  mastering  herself  with 
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a   strong  effort,  she  continaed  more  firmly,  *  Sir  John,  I  have 
guessed  something/ 

*  Have  you  ? '  he  rejoined,  still  looking  at  her  gaily  and  tenderly. 
*  I  wonder  how  much  you  have  guessed ! ' 

*  Oh,  do  not  laugh  at  rae ! '  with  a  little  burst  of  pained  irrita- 
tion. 'How  can  you  laugh  after  humiliatiDg  me  as  you  have 
done?' 

'  I ! '  exclaimed  Sir  John,  this  time  with  a  start  of  genuine 
surprise. 

*  Yes.  Can  you  imagine  for  a  moment  that  I  could  fail  to  be 
woimded  and  humbled  on  discovering  the  trick  you  have  played 
Valerie  and  me  ? ' 

*  Oh,  you  mean  about  the  tickets  ?  *  interposed  Croft ;  he  red- 
dened a  little,  but  still  smiled  as  he  looked  at  her. 

'  I  do  mean  about  the  tickets,'  said  Margot,  aod  to  her  intense 
annoyance  the  words  came  out  with  a  sob — how  could  he  stand 
smiling  at  her  when  he  had  treated  her  so  ?  Why  could  she  not 
find  words  to  upbraid  him,  to  humble  him  as  he  had  humbled  her  ? 
How  was  it  that,  do  what  he  might,  she  could  not  be  aogry  with 
him? 

At  the  sound  of  her  sob  the  jubilant  expression  fled  from.  Sir 
John's  face  and  was  replaced  by  ODe  of  concern.  He  did  not  speak, 
however,  and  she  went  on,  quickly  and  unsteadily : 

*  Of  course  you  shall  be  repaid.  Surely  you  must  know  that  we 
could  not  allow  this  to  pass.  Can  you  not  see  that  if  we  did  not  know 
you  meant  to  be  kind  we  should  almost  look  on  what  you  have 
done  as  an  insult  ?  Yes ;  it  simply  means  that  you  are  giving  us 
money — ^making  us  a  present  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds.' 

^  And  supposing  I  am,'  said  John,  speaking  very  softly,  and  sud- 
denly taking  her  hand.  '  Supposing  I  am,  Margot ;  what  does  it 
matter  ?  Since  I  want  to  give  you  all  I  have  and  myself  with  it. 
My  sweet,  I  am  not  good  enough  to  be  your  husband,  but  I  want 
you  to  take  me.' 

If  she  had  been  pale  before,  she  became  deadly  white  now ; 
for  a  moment  he  thought  she  was  going  to  faint.  She  stretched 
out  her  free  hand  and  supported  herself  by  leaning  on  the  mantel- 
piece ;  she  would  have  withdrawn  the  other  but  that  he  held  it 
fast. 

*  I  have  taken  you  by  surprise,'  he  went  on  eagerly.  *  I  think  I 
am  taken  by  surprise  myself.  I  did  not  know  what  was  coming. 
And  yet,  Aburgot,  we  might  have  guessed !  We  have  been  drift- 
ing doser  and  closer  to  each  other  all  these  weeks,  and /now  tiu^ 
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time  has  come  when  we  cannot  do  without  each  other.  I  know  I 
cannot  do  without  you,  and  I  think,  my  darling,  you  cannot  do 
without  me.  Why,  how  firightened  you  look !  Is  there  anything 
so  very  terrible  in  the  knowledge  that  I  love  you,  Margot  ?  And 
will  you  not  be  candid  and  own  that  you  love  me,  too  ?  for  iodeed 
I  am  quite  sure  you  do.' 

It  was  very  characteristic  of  John  Croft  to  do  his  wooing  in 
this  simple  and  straightforward  fashion ;  to  go  straight  to  the  end 
without  pausing  to  consider  whether  his  manner  of  procedure 
were  altogether  wise  or  politic.  It  was  a  little  rash  to  show  so 
plainly  his  security  of  Margot's  aflfection,  his  conviction  that  she 
was  already  his.  Indeed,  do  woman  cares  to  own  herself  easily 
won,  and  Margot,  above  all,  naturally  reticent,  and  hampered 
moreover  by  inherited  notions  of  maidenly  reserve  and  decorum, 
might  well  have  taken  oflFence  at  his  confident  tone.  Yet,  perhaps, 
after  all,  Sir  John  had  done  well  in  following  his  instinct ;  all 
unprepared  to  meet  this  sudden  attack  she  was  the  less  likely  to 
withstand  it.  So  overwhelmed  was  she,  indeed,  by  the  complex 
emotions  called  forth  by  his  words  that  for  the  moment  she  could 
neither  move  nor  speak. 

*  Ah,  my  little  Margot,'  cried  John,  '  do  not  look  so  terrified — 
there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  I  will  never  let  trouble  or 
anxiety  come  near  you  again.  You  have  had  more  than  your 
share  already,  but  now  it  is  all  over.' 

Raising  her  eyes  and  seeing  his  handsome,  kindling  face  bending 
over  her,  all  alight  with  joy  and  triumph,  she  too  was  conscious  of  a 
sudden  rush  of  joy,  incredulous  and  uneasy,  it  is  true,  but  over- 
mastering. His  face  came  closer  still ;  he  would  have  kissed  her — 
but,  with  a  little  startled  cry,  she  broke  from  him. 

*  Oh  no,'  she  cried ;  *  no,  no — we  are  mad !  It  would  be  quite 
impossible.' 

She  dropped  into  the  nearest  chair  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands.  Croft,  not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  advanced  a  step 
or  two  and  stood  beside  her. 

*  If  we  are  mad,'  he  remarked,  ^  it  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  to 
be  a  lunatic.  I,  for  one,  never  want  to  be  sane  again.  My  little 
Margot,  you  have  had  such  a  hard  life  of  it  that  you  imagine  it 
must  be  madness  to  dream  of  being  happy.  But  we  are  going  to 
be  happy,  for  all  that,  you  and  I  together — you  and  I,  Margot. 
Do  you  not  think  I  could  make  you  happy,  love  ?  * 

He  was  bending  over  her  now,  and  gently  drawing  down  her 
hands ;  the  fascination  of  bis  gaze  attracted  hers  and  held  it(^ 
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*  You  do  love  me,  Margot  ? '  he  urged. 

His  ardour  almost  infected  her ;  he  read  in  her  eyes  that  she 
loved  him  only  too  well;  in  another  moment  she  would  have 
uttered  the  words  he  desired  to  hear;  but,  rousing  herself  with  an 
effort,  she  forced  them  back.  Sitting  upright  and  drawing  away 
her  hands,  she  said,  instead,  with  all  the  firmness  she  could 
muster : 

*  I  cannot  be  your  wife.  Sir  John.  It  is  like  you  to  forget  all 
that  makes  our  union  impossible  ;  but  I  remember/ 

*  What  do  you  remember?*  he  cried  impatiently.  *  Margot, 
you  are  not  going  to  talk  nonsense.  There  can  be  no  question  of 
trivialities  between  you  and  me.' 

A  faint  colour  rose  to  Margot's  cheeks.  *  I  know  I  am  not 
your  equal,'  she  said  a  little  proudly.  *  I  was  not  going  to  say 
anything  about  that,  though  I  dare  say  many  people  would  think 
the  difference  in  our  positions  a  very  great  obstacle  to  our  union. 
Indeed,  if  no  other  existed,  I  think  it  would  be  dishonourable  in 
me  to  allow  you  for  my  sake  to  take  such  a  rash  step — ^a  step  of 
which  you  might  afterwards  repent.' 

The  expression  of  his  face  warned  her  that  she  must  not 
pursue  that  topic  further,  and  she  paused,  continuing  presently, 
however,  timidly  :  *  And  you  know,  Sir  John,  there  is  Valerie.' 

*  I  have  not  forgotten  Valerie,'  said  Croft  gravely.  *  I  think 
you  can  trust  me  to  be  a  good  brother  to  her.  She  shall  share 
our  home  until  she  marries,  which  she  will  probably  do  very  soon,' 
he  added  with  a  smile. 

He  was  fond  of  Valerie,  and  took  a  most  sincere  and  already 
brotherly  interest  in  her  prospects.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be 
very  sweet  to  have  Margot  one  day  entirely  to  himself.  Margot's 
quick  ears  detected  a  hint  of  longing  in  his  tone,  and  she  now 
spoke  decidedly,  even  a  little  bitterly. 

*  And  naturally  you  would  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  her.  Ah,  no, 
Sir  John,  this  will  not  do !  I  have  sworn  to  devote  myself  to 
Valerie  as  long  as  she  wants  me,  and  I  think  she  will  want  me 
always.  You  see  for  yourself  she  is  not  like  other  people.  She 
has  to  be  watched  over  and  guided,  and  I  must  be  free  to  look 
after  her.  Then  there  is  her  art ;  she  must  have  full  scope  for 
her  vocation,  and  I  must  be  always  at  hand.  You  are  very,  very 
good  ;  but  I  cannot  marry  you.  It  would  not  be  fair  either  to  you 
or  to  her.     I  could  not  do  my  duty  to  you  both.' 

*  And  I,  of  course,  must  go  to  the  wall,'  put  in  Sir  John. 
*Ah,'  cried  Margot,  looking  up  quickly  through   gathering 
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tears,  for  she  could  not  endnre  this  tone  from  him.  ^  Ah,  do  not 
be  angry !  No,  indeed,  you  would  not  go  to  the  wall.  It  is 
because  I  fear,  because  I  know ' 

She  broke  off  suddenly.  Sir  John  guessed  the  confession 
which  had  been  trembling  on  her  lips,  and  a  softer  expression 
overspread  his  face;  but  he  gave  no  other  indication  of  emotion, 
and  went  on,  steadily  and  quietly :  '  I  think  you  are  alarming 
yourself  unnecessarily.    There  need  be  no  clashing  of  wills.* 

^  Ah,  but  you  do  not  understand  how  in  every  trifling  matter 
they  must,  and  would,  clash,'  interrupted  Margot.  'Take  one 
small  instance.  When  Valerie  played  in  public,  you  probably 
would  not  wish  me  to  play  her  accompaniments  ? ' 

Sir  John  suddenly  laughed,  and  paused  a  moment  before 
replying ;  then  he  said,  in  the  frank,  ingenuous  way  which  she 
had  always  found  so  attractive :  '  Margot,  there  are  some  men 
who  would  no  doubt  promise  anything  in  order  to  gain  their  heart's 
desire,  but  I — well,  I'm  a  poor  sort  of  fellow  in  many  ways,  but  if 
I  am  poor  I  am  honest !  I  will  tell  you  candidly  that  I  should  not 
like  you  to  play  in  public  once  you  belonged  to  me.' 

In  spite  of  the  renewed  lightness  of  his  tone,  Margot  felt  that 
a  steady  resolution  underlay  his  words,  and  knew  that,  love  her 
as  tenderly  and  ardently  as  he  might,  there  were  some  points  on 
which  he  was  not  disposed  to  give  way  to  her.  She  had  so  often 
taken  the  lead  in  her  intercourse  with  him,  and  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  see  him  swayed  by  her  influence,  that  the  discovery 
of  this  new  side  to  his  character  gave  her  quite  a  little  shock. 
There  was  even  a  note  of  resentment  in  her  voice  as  she  said 
quickly :  *  I  should  also  belong  to  Valerie ! ' 

Sir  John  looked  down  at  her  with  a  flash  in  his  eyes. 

*  Come,  Margot,'  he  said,  *  you  must  not  trifle  with  me !  I 
honour  yoiu:  affection  for  Valerie,  and  would  never  try  to  lessen 
it.  I  think  you  know  me  well  enough  to  trust  me.  As  my  wife 
you  would  be  able  to  do  more  for  Valerie  than  you  have  ever  done 
before.  But  sisterly  affection  is  one  thing,  and  the  love  between 
husband  and  wife  another.  If  you  love  me  as  I  love  you  I  must 
come  first.' 

*  Oh,  no !  *  cried  Margot  quickly,  frightened  by  a  growing  sense 
of  her  own  weakness  and  of  his  power  over  her,  *  no,  no,  it  cannot 
be !     Valerie  must  come  first !     She  always  has  been  first.' 

Croft  stood  looking  at  her  a  moment  in  silence,  and  then 
said,  throwing  back  his  head  with  a  little  proud  movement : 

*  Perhaps  you  are  right,  Margot ;  it  is  better  for-us  to  part, 
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for  I  will  not  be  content  with  the  second  place.     I  love  you  too 
weU/ 

He  lingered  still,  gazing  at  her  as  though  to  give  her  an 
opportunity  for  a  word  which  might  yet  bring  them  together ; 
but  she  set  her  lips,  and  looked  back,  proud  and  firm  as  he 
himself.  Even  at  the  moment  when  she  had  seemed  about  to 
yield  to  him,  she  had  not  appeared  so  fair  and  sweet  as  now  that 
he  was  on  the  point  of  losing  her.     His  face  changed. 

*  Margot/  he  pleaded^  *  why  should  we  spoil  our  lives  when 
we  might  be  so  happy  together  ? ' 

He  spoke  almost  with  a  cry,  and  her  heart  echoed  his  words ; 
but  she  only  repeated  steadily :  *  I  will  not  desert  Valerie.' 

*  Then  good-bye,'  said  Sir  John, 

^  I  hope  you  will  forget  me,'  said  Margot,  faltering  all  at  once* 

He  gave  a  short,  angry  laugh,  and  walked  to  the  door  without 
another  word  or  glance. 

Margot  turned  round.  Even  yet  she  might  recall  him.  But 
for  what  ?  What  could  she  say,  after  all,  how  could  she  make 
things  right  between  them  ?      He  would  not  yield,  nor  could  she. 

In  another  moment  the  door  closed  behind  him,  and  his  quick, 
decided  footsteps  sounded  on  the  stairs.  Margot  remained  staring 
vacantly  before  her,  scarcely  able  to  realise  what  had  taken 
place.  John  Croft  loved  her,  and  had  come  to  tell  her  so,  and 
to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife.  His  wife — John  Croft's  wife ! — and 
she  had  refused ! 

The  house  door  closed  with  a  bang,  and  hasty  footfalls  were 
heard  in  the  street  below.  It  was  all  over,  all  over ;  she  would 
never  look  upon  his  face  again. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

ANDANTE  CON  VARIAZIONE. 


It  was  perhaps  as  well  for  Margot  that  just  at  this  time  her 
mind  should  have  been  much  absorbed  in  anxiety  about  her 
vister ;  thus  the  sadness  which  would  otherwise  have  taken  posses- 
rion  of  her  was  in  a  measure  diverted.  Valerie,  since  the  concert, 
had  been  sunk  in  the  profoundest  dejection.  She  scarcely  ate ; 
she  slept  badly ;  she  would  not  speak,  and  repelled  all  attempts  at 
consolation.    *  Leave  me  alone,'  she  would  cry.   *  Do  you  not  think 
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I  know  as  well  as  you  do  how  the  affair  stands  ?  This  time  our 
fidlure  has  been  irrevocable.* 

So  Margot  watched  and  prayed,  and  was  very  gentle  and 
patient,  and  hid  away  her  own  sad  thoughts ;  and  little  Valerie 
sat  all  day  staring  at  the  fire  with  great  gloomy  eyes. 

One  day,  however,  Margot,  coming  upstairs  after  a  weary  after- 
noon's work,  found  her  pacing  up  and  down  the  little  drawing- 
room,  taking  steps  as  long  as  her  short  limbs  would  allow  of,  her 
hands  clasped  behind  her,  and  her  face  wearing  a  serious,  not  to 
say  tragic,  air. 

*  You  have  come ! '  she  exclaimed,  pausing  opposite  Margot. 
*  I  am  glad  of  it.   I  have  taken  a  resolve  of  which  I  must  tell  you/ 

Margot  put  her  arm  round  the  slight  figure  with  a  smile. 
'  And  what  is  this  weighty  resolution  ? '  she  asked. 

*  Ah,  it  is  nothing  to  laugh  at.  Margot,  I  begin  to  think  I 
have  dreamed  my  life  away  till  now.  All  that  we  planned, 
all  that  we  hoped,  what  has  it  come  to?  It  is  time  for 
me  to  wake  up  and  see  things  as  they  are.  I  am  not  meant 
to  succeed  as  a  musician  ;  I  must  put  away  that  dream  as  I  have 
put  away  my  violin.  Do  you  know,  Margot,  I  have  locked  it  up  ? 
It  is  hidden  quite  away  in  the  bottom  of  my  big  trunk  upstairs. 
When  I  put  it  there  I  felt  as  if  I  were  laying  it  in  a  coffin.  It  is 
dead,  quite  dead,  and  we  will  never  speak  of  it  again.' 

*  Oh,  my  Valerie,'  cried  Margot  with  a  laugh  that  was  half  a 
sob,  *  do  not  be  so  tragic  !  Your  Cremona  would  not  die  so  easily 
— ^it  will  live  again  for  you  and  for  many.' 

*  No,  it  is  dead,  I  tell  you,  and  buried.  We  will  not  speak  of 
it  again.  I  am  going  to  be  serious — to  face  the  grim  realities  of 
life.  Why  should  I  let  you  do  all  the  work  and  bear  all  the 
em/miis  ?  I,  too,  will  take  my  share.  Henceforth  I  will  work  for  my 
living.' 

*  And  what  will  you  do,  my  poor  little  one  ? '  asked  Margot, 
still  smiling  with  tender  indulgence,  though  tears  were  in  her 
eyes. 

*  I  have  been  thinking — there  is  not  much  I  can  do,  is  there  ? 
I  could  not  teach,  because  I  have  no  patience.  I  should  go  mad  if 
I  were  to  spend  the  day  like  you  in  the  company  of  those  stupid 
children.  I  should  rap  their  clumsy  hands  when  they  played  fjJse 
notes.  And  I  do  not  know  how  to  sew — so  I  thought  I  would 
paint — Christmas  cards,  you  know,  and  Easter  cards.  It  is  a  good 
time  to  begin,  as  Easter  is  now  soon  here.' 

« But,  my  dear  child '  began  Margot. 
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Val&ie  interrupted  her :  *  Hue h,  let  me  speak,  I  have  thought 
it  all  out.  People  want  cards  perpetually ;  Christmas  cards,  and 
Easter  cards,  at  the  proper  times,  and  birthday  cards  all  the  year 
round.  Well,  you  know  how  much  they  charge  for  handpainted 
cards  in  the  shops — a  shilling,  and  one  and  sixpence,  and  some- 
times more.  Naturally  those  cards  have  to  be  painted  by  some  one, 
and  that  some  one  has  to  be  paid  for  his  or  her  trouble.  Well,  then, 
let  us  say  that  I  paint  three  cards  a  day,  earning  on  an  average  a 
shilling  for  each  (for  I  should  expect,  of  course,  to  be  paid  nine- 
pence  for  the  shilling  ones,  and  one  and  threepence  for  the  others). 
That  would  be  three  shillings  a  day — eighteen  shillings  a  week — 
an  income  at  once,  you  observe.    Now,  is  it  not  well  imagined  ?  * 

She  was  actually  smiling  now ;  her  little  face  was  quite  bright. 
But  Margot  felt  an  odd  inclination  to  cry,  rather  than  to  laugh. 

*  Say,  then,  is  it  not  a  good  plan  ? '  urged  Valerie. 

Margot  kissed  her  many  times,  very  lovingly,  and  at  last 
found  her  voice. 

*  It  is  indeed  a  good  plan,  an  excellent  plan ;  the  only  draw- 
back, my  poor  child,  is  that  you  do  not  know  how  to  paint.  You 
have  never  had  a  drawing-lesson  in  your  life.  How  will  you  set 
about  this  undertaking  ? ' 

*  It  does  not  in  the  least  signify  my  not  having  been  taught  to 
draw,'  returned  Valerie  loftily.  '  One  does  not  want  to  know  how 
to  draw  to  do  those  things.  I  will  begin  by  tracing— I  will  copy 
and  observe  very  closely,  and  after  a  time  I  shall  get  into  the 
habit.  Now,  do  not  be  discouraging.  How  am  I  to  live  if  I  do 
not  do  something  ? ' 

*  Indeed,  indeed,  I  did  not  mean  to  discourage  you,'  cried 
Margot  quickly,  for  her  sister's  face  was  beginning  to  cloud  over, 
and  tears  of  mortification  were  gathering  in  her  eyes.  *  I  was  only 
wondering  how  you  would  manage.  But  of  course  these  things 
are  simple.' 

*  Yes,  that  is  just  what  I  say — ^they  are  so  simple  that  anyone 
could  do  them.  You  will  buy  me  a  nice  little  paint-box  to- 
morrow, with  little  fine,  fine  brushes,  and  some  tracing-paper, 
and  some  cards — I  will  begin  with  the  ninepenny  ones — and  to- 
morrow afternoon  I  shall  get  to  work.' 

She  rubbed  her  hands  and  began  to  skip  about  the  room  in 
her  old  way.  After  all,  Margot  reflected,  it  would  at  least  occupy 
her  and  distract  her  mind.  Anything  was  better  than  that  she 
should  sit  all  day  mute  and  miserable,  with  her  small  fece  growing 
smaller  and  smaller,  and  her  big  eyes  bigger  and  bigger,  each  time 
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that  her  sister  looked  at  her.  Let  her  mess  away  by  all  means, 
with  her  cards  and  her  colours  ;  she  would  soon  tire  of  them,  but 
for  a  time  the  occupation  would  do  her  good. 

Next  day,  therefore,  Valerie  set  to  work,  and  later  in  the  after*- 
noon  Margot  was  called  upon  to  admire  her  first  production.  It 
was  a  gelatine  card  which  an  hour's  contact  with  Valerie's  hot 
little  fingers  had  caused  to  curl  up  at  the  comers.  There  was  a 
brown  cross  in  the  middle,  or  rather  leaning  slightly  to  the  right, 
and  a  white  dove,  with  one  wing  sticking  straight  up  and  its  tail 
very  much  cocked,  perched  on  one  side ;  on  the  other  a  wreath  of 
forget-me-notfi,  each  flower  having  six  petab.  Underneath  Valerie 
had  painted  in  pink  letters  the  word  '  Besurgam.' 

*  You  see,  you  see,  my  first  attempt !  Do  you  not  think  I  have 
succeeded  very  well  ?  I  composed  it  all  myself.  "  Eesurgam,"  you 
see,  is  appropriate  for  Easter — at  least  I  think  it  is,  but  I  am  not 
quite  sure  what  it  means.  The  cross  is  not  perfectly  straight,  but 
I  do  not  think  you  notice  it,  as  I  have  filled  up  the  space  with 
forget-me-nots.  There,  Margot,  you  said  I  could  not  drawl 
Well,  I  did  those  forget-me-nots  entirely  out  of  my  head — even 
the  leaves  !    And  my  dove — ^is  not  my  dove  sweet  ? ' 

'  It  is,  indeed,  very  sweet ;  but  I  do  not  quite  understand  why 
it  has  got  a  pink  ribbon  round  its  neck,  and  I  don't  think  doves 
cock  their  tails  like  that.  Did  you  draw  this  out  of  your  head 
too?' 

*No,  I  copied  it  from  a  robin,  and  painted  it  white — I  thought 
it  such  a  good  idea — if  a  robin  cocks  its  tail,  why  shouldn't  a  dove  ? 
I  put  the  pink  ribbon  because  I  thought  the  picture  wanted  a  little 
colour.     Why  are  you  looking  at  it  like  that  ? ' 

*  I  was  only  wondering  why  you  have  made  one  wing  stick  up 
— oughtn't  one  to  see  the  other  wing  too? ' 

Valerie  began  to  gather  her  paints  together  noisily  and  hur- 
riedly. *  Oh,  of  course,  if  you  find  fault  with  everything,  there  is 
no  use  in  my  trying.  I  thought  you  would  be  so  pleased,  and  con- 
sidering I  have  never  done  anything  like  it  before,  I  don't  think  it's 
ataUbad.' 

*  My  darling,  no,  I  am  not  finding  fault,'  cried  Margot  hastily. 
*  I  think  you  are  very  clever  to  have  done  it  so  well,  and  it  was 
stupid  of  me  not  to  see  what  you  meant.  Of  course  the  dove  is 
perching  on  the  cross,  isn't  it  ?  and  that  is  why  its  wings  are 
stretched  out.  The  other  wing  is  stretched  out  too,  but  we  can't 
see  it.' 

« You  do  not  even  like  my  pink  ribbon,'  murmured  Valerie, 
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still  injured.  ^  I  had  taken  such  pains  with  it,  too.  I  tried  to 
make  the  little  bow  at  the  back  in  the  shape  of  a — a  true  lover's 
knot.' 

She  was  on  the  point  of  tears,  so  M argot  did  not  dare  to  smile, 
though  in  truth  the  combination  of  ideas  struck  her  as  exceed- 
ingly comic.  She  kissed  and  soothed  the  little  artist,  and  in  the 
end  had  the  satisfietction  of  seeing  her  set  to  work  again,  quite 
consoled,  annoimcing  that  as  this  card  was  not  altogether  success- 
ful, she  would  perhaps  let  it  go  for  sixpence.    . 

*  Poor  love,'  said  Margot  to  herself,  *  if  she  thinks  she  will 
ever  induce  anybody  to  buy  those  little  horrors  I  fear  she  will  be 
disappointed !  But  perhaps  she  will  grow  tired  of  the  amuse- 
ment before  she  has  done  enough  to  offer  for  sale.' 

Valerie,  however,  had  thrown  herself  into  the  new  pursuit  with 
characteristic  enthusiasm.  She  toiled  over  her  monstrosities  with 
as  much  energy  as  she  had  been  wont  to  bestow  on  her  practising. 
The  fingers,  so  clever  and  deft,  so  delicate  and  light  of  touch  when 
they  handled  string  or  bow,  were,  as  we  know,  awkward  and 
clumsy  as  any  child's  when  they  set  about  ordinary  work.  They 
were  awkward  and  clumsy  now,  but  Valerie,  delighting  in  the 
bright  colours  and  in  the  actual  dabbling  with  brushes  and  water, 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  achievements.  She  went  on 
drawing  doves  and  crosses  and  flowers — the  latter  with  entire 
disregard  of  all  botanical  rules ;  she  tried  to  depict  cracked  eggs 
with  do¥my  chickens  emerging  from  them — but  was  herself  con- 
strained to  own  that  these  were  her  least  successful  efforts — and 
any  other  emblem  that  she  considered  appropriate  to  the  Pascal 
time,  and  was  for  a  week  or  two  absolutely  happy.  Margot  grew 
anxious  as  the  days  passed  and  the  Cremona  was  still  entombed 
in  the  black  box,  and  Valerie,  instead  of  taking  up  her  musical 
studies  again,  continued  to  pore  over  her  Easter  cards.  She  would 
soon  get  out  of  practice,  the  elder  sister  feared ;  in  any  case,  she 
did  not  like  to  see  Valerie  neglect  her  true  vocation  for  this  whim. 
And  was  she  not  laying  up  for  herself  a  fresh  store  of  disappoint- 
ments ?  Nobody  would  ever  look  seriously  at  these  productions 
of  hers.  Margot  felt  herself  blushing  at  the  thought  of  offering 
them  to  any  shop-proprietor. 

At  last,  one  morning,  a  week  or  two  before  Easter,  Valerie 
announced  that  she  had  now  completed  two  dozen  cards,  and 
proposed  that  they  should  set  out  to  a  certain  stationer's  in  the 
High  Street,  Kensington,  aud  endeavour  to  conclude  a  bargain. 

*  I  am  taking  everything,'  she  said.     *  There  are  twenty-four  j 
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shillings'  worth  here  really,  but  as  the  egg-and-chicken  ones  are 
not  so  well  done  as  the  others,  I  propose  to  let  him  have  them  all 
for  a  pound.' 

*  How  would  it  be  if  we  left  the  egg-and-chicken  ones  behind  ? ' 
suggested  Margot,  inwardly  shuddering  as  she  remembered  those 
works  of  art. 

*0h,  that  would  not  do  at  all!  How  foolish  you  are!  I 
shall  not  leave  anything  behind ;  twenty  is  such  an  odd  number ; 
besides,  the  man  will  think  us  very  generous  to  let  him  have 
these  four  in.' 

Margot  said  no  more,  but  set  out  with  a  sinking  heart.  Valerie, 
on  the  contrary,  was  in  high  spirits,  chattering  gaily  as  they 
walked  along,  and  planning  the  treats  she  meant  to  give  her  sister 
out  of  her  earnings. 

*  It  is  nice  to  earn  money  of  one's  own,  is  it  not  ?  I  feel  so 
proud — so  proud!  It  takes  even  you,  Madame  Margot,  some 
time  to  earn  a  whole  pound.' 

When  they  arrived  at  the  establishment  in  question  Valerie 
trotted  up  to  the  principal  counter,  and  asked  for  the  proprietor, 
with  such  a  high  and  mighty  air,  that  the  gentleman  hastened  to 
await  her  pleasure.  But  when  he  found  that  the  pretty  creature 
who  addressed  him  was  not  a  great  lady,  bent  on  giving  extensive 
orders,  but  a  humble  little  would-be  artist,  requesting  him  to 
become  the  purchaser  of  a  collection  of  almost  childish  daubs,  he 
was  absolutely  speechless  for  a  moment.  When  Valerie,  not  in  the 
least  abashed  at  his  silence,  proceeded  to  explain  her  views  as  to 
the  average  price  which  she  intended  to  charge  for  her  pro- 
ductions, adding  graciously  that  she  was  willing,  for  this  time, 
to  throw  three  or  four  in,  he  laughed  outright,  and  sweeping 
the  cards  together,  handed  them  back  to  her  with  an  ironical 
bow. 

*  They  are  not  quite  what  we  usually  offer  to  our  customers. 
I  think  people  would  be  rather  astonished  if  we  asked  them  to 
buy  any  of  these.  No,  thank  you,  madam,  we  have  no  use  for 
them.' 

Margot,  blushing  hotly,  pulled  her  sister  by  the  sleeve,  and 
Valerie,  after  deliberately  wrapping  up  her  property,  marched 
away,  holding  her  head  very  high. 

*  It  was  a  common  shop,  that,'  she  cried  when  they  reached 
the  open  air.  *  The  man  was  very  rude.  I  think  he  was  angry 
because  I  asked  more  than  he  wanted  to  give.  Let  us  try  some- 
where else.'  Cc^c^cAo 
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'  My  dear/  suggested  Margot  timidly,  ^  do  you  know  I  fear  it 
is  useless.  These  men  deal  probably  with  their  own  people,  and 
do  not  care  to  employ  anyone  else.' 

Valerie  stopped  short,  whisking  round  so  as  to  &ce  her, 
ruffled  and  angry. 

'  It  is  nonsense  what  you  say  there.  If  that  was  so  no  one 
would  ever  get  on.  There  must  be  a  beginning  to  everything. 
Let  ^8  go  to  Begent  Street,  or  Oxford  Street,  and  try  some  of  the 
really  good  shops;  we  shall  be  better  treated  than  by  those 
common  people.    See,  there  is  the  'bus,  let  us  take  it.' 

Margot  judged  it  better  to  let  Valerie  find  out  for  herself  how 
vain  would  be  the  result  of  her  endeavours  than  to  try  and  dis- 
suade her,  knowing  from  experience  how  obstinate  she  could  be 
when  she  chose,  and  fearing  to  irritate  her  further  by  protests 
and  objections  which  would  in  the  end  leave  her  unconvinced. 

They  began,  therefore,  a  weary  pilgrimage,  which  resulted  in 
intense  disappointment  on  Valerie's  part.  Everywhere  that  she 
offered  her  poor  little  wares  they  were  scorned  or  laughed  at. 
She  spoke  not  a  word  on  their  return  from  their  fhdtless  wan- 
derings, but  when  they  once  more  found  themselves  at  home,  she 
spread  out  her  twenty-four  cards  on  the  table,  and  looked  at 
them  for  a  long  time  very  thoughtfully.  At  last,  calling  to 
Margot,  she  bade  her  draw  near  and  look  at  them  too. 

*  Do  you  find  them  very  ugly — very  badly  done  ? '  she  asked 
wistfully.  Her  bright  eyes  were  fixed  searchingly  on  Margot's 
&ce.  The  latter  was  silent,  vainly  seeking  for  words  which 
should  not  be  too  wounding,  too  discouraging.  Valerie,  seizing 
her  by  both  arms,  pinioned  her  firmly.  *  You  must  tell  the 
truth ;  you  must  swear  to  speak  the  truth !  Bah !  your  face 
would  tell  me  even  if  you  tried  to  conceal  what  you  thought. 
Margot,  I  see  it  in  your  eyes.  You  think  those  men  were 
right ;  my  cards  are  frightful,  and  no  one  would  buy  them.' 

*  No,  indeed,'  said  Margot,  eagerly ;  *  I  do  not  think  your  work 
bad  at  all,  Valerie.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  what  people 
usually  selL  They  have  their  own  ways  of  doing  them,  you  know, 
the  people  who  are  accustomed  to  paint  such  cards ;  you  perhaps 
have  not  quite  got  into  the  method.  Who  knows,  they  may  use 
different  colours.' 

*  I  see,  I  see ! '  cried  Valerie  with  a  quivering  lip.  *  I  have  made 
myself  ridiculous  in  attempting  what  I  knew  nothing  about. 
Why,  indeed,  should  I  attempt  to  do  anything?  Everything 
fisdls  with  me.'  ^         , 
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Gtttherisg  together  all  the  cards  with  trembling  fingers,  she 
ran  hastily  across  the  room,  and,  before  Margot  could  stop  her, 
flung  them  into  the  fire.  Then,  dropping  into  an  arm-chair,  she 
oried  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

'  I  have  a  mind  to  bum  my  violin  too ! '  she  sobbed.  ^  Oh, 
Margot,  why  cannot  I  die  ?  I  wish  I  could  die !  I  am  always 
trying  and  hoping,  and  never  succeeding  in  anything.' 

*  My  dear,'  returned  Margot,  who  had  knelt  down  beside  her 
and  drawn  the  little  rumpled  bro?ni  head  on  to  her  shoulder, 
^you  know  we  must  not  speak  in  the  same  breath  of  your  art, 
your  great  talent,  and  these  things !  They  served  to  pass  the 
time.  If  you  could  have  sold  them  you  would  have  been  pleased 
and  proud ;  but,  think,  even  if  you  sold  all  your  pictures  as  &8t 
as  you  could  paint  them,  would  they  ever  be  to  you  a  joy  and  a 
glory  like  your  music  ? ' 

*  Ah,  my  music !  Do  not  speak  of  it!  A  joy  and  a  glory  you 
eall  it  ?  Say  rather  my  torture  and  despair.  I  think  it  will  kill 
me — the  longing  to  be  heard  and  the  maddening  knowledge  that 
no  one  wants  to  hear' me.' 

*  Have  yet  a  little  more  patience,  my  darling,'  urged  Margot, 
wiping  away  the  tears  that  rolled  down  so  fast.  *  After  all,  you  are 
only  eighteen.  How  few  even  great  artists  are  recognised  at 
eighteen  ?  Be  patient  and  persevere.  Success  will  come  to  you ; 
fame  will  come.  Some  time  you  and  I  will  laugh  as  we  look  back 
on  a  day  like  to-day.' 

But  Valerie  only  groaned,  and  Margot  found  it  difficult  to 
believe  in  her  o?ni  cheery  words.  For  days  afterwards  ValMe 
crept  about  like  a  little  ghost,  looking  so  pale  and  heavy-eyed, 
and  seeming  so  depressed  and  apathetic  that  at  last  Margot 
determined  to  rouse  her  at  all  costs. 

*Do  you  know,  Valerie,'  she  said,  approaching  her  one  day, 
*  I  have  just  seen  a  placard  advertising  a  recital  to-morrow  by  a 
new  pianist — Paul  Waldenek.  At  least,  he  has  never  before 
played  in  England.  He  is  an  Hungarian,  I  believe ;  it  would  be 
interesting,  would  it  not,  to  hear  a  fellow-countryman  ?  They 
say  he  is  very  good.     Shall  we  go  and  hear  him  ? ' 

*  Jfo,  I  will  not,'  returned  Valerie  moodily.  *  I  do  not  ever 
want  to  hear  any  music  again.' 

Margot  said  no  more  then,  but  when  the  sisters  met  again  at 
dinner-time  she  handed  Valerie  a  poster  containing  the  programme 
of  the  morrow's  recital,  surmounted  by  the  portrait  of  the  per- 
former.   This  represented  a  face  still  young,  with  fine,  regular 
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feattires,  and  large  eyes.  The  hair  was  rather  losg,  brushed  back 
from  the  brow. 

^  Has  he  got  white  hair  ?'  interrogated  Valerie,  examining  the 
paper  with  interest ;  ^  or  is  it  only  that  they  have  not  shaded  it  ? 
It  is  a  good  head,  Margot,  and  a  nice  fisice.  I  dare  say  he  is  very 
much  flattered,  but  he  looks  as  if  he  had  something  in  him. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  we  might  as  well  hear  him — ^it  is  not  as  if  he 
played  the  violin,'  she  added  with  a  sigh. 

On  the  next  day  they  therefore  betook  themselves  to  St* 
James's  Hall,  finding  the  street,  as  they  drew  near,  blocked  by 
carriages  and  cabs. 

^  There  seem  to  be  many  people  coming  to  hear  this  man,' 
remarked  Valerie  pensively.  '  Think,  Margot,  how  nice  it  would 
be  if  it  were  I  that  were  going  to  play,  and  these  crowds  and 
crowds  of  people  were  waiting  to  receive  me  I ' 

Margot  looked  at  her  compassionately. 

^  Some  day,  my  little  one,  some  day,  crowds  will  be  waiting 
for  you  too.  I  am  sure  when  Waldenek  was  eighteen  he  did  not 
play  to  very  large  audiences.' 

She  spoke,  however,  somewhat  dejectedly,  for  she,  too,  was 
contrasting  the  brilliant  success,  which  apparently  awaited  the 
pianist,  with  her  sister's  failure  a  short  time  before ;  and  with  the 
memory  of  that  fiedlure  came  other  memories  too,  less  bitter  but 
perhaps  more  sad.  Valerie's  next  words  touched  on  the  subject 
uppermost  in  her  thoughts. 

^  When  I  last  came  here,  Sir  John  Croft  was  with  me.  Poor 
Sir  John !     I  wonder  where  he  is  now !    We  never  hear  of  him.' 

As,  at  that  moment,  they  approached  the  door  of  the  concert* 
room  it  did  not  seem  necessary  for  Margot  to  answer ;  and,  once 
within  the  hall,  Valerie's  thoughts  were  diverted  into  other 
<diannel8. 

The  hall  was  crowded  firom  floor  to  ceiling ;  a  certain  breath- 
lees  expectation  controlling  the  mass  of  humanity  so  that  it  was 
almost  still,  until  at  length  the  great  musician  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  then  a  sudden  thunder  of  applause  greeted  him. 
Valerie  sat  bolt  upright,  her  eyes  dilated,  her  lips  parted. 

'Does  his  appearance  please  you?'  began  Margot  smiling, 
but  Valerie  quickly  raised  a  warning  finger. 

^  Hush !    He  is  going  to  begin !' 

For  a  moment  longer,  however,  Waldenek  stood,  bowing  his 
aoknowledgments.  He  was  a  tall,  slight  man,  moving  with  a 
certain  languid  grace.    The  portrait,  as  Margot  observed^^  D|(^ 
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flattered  his  features,  and  could  not,  of  coarse,  render  the  charm 
of  the  ivory-white  complexion,  which  seemed  to  accentuate  the 
darkness  of  eyes  and  brows ;  the  hair,  light  and  fine  as  silk  in 
texture,  was  snow-white,  contrasting  curiously  with  the  vigorous 
frame  and  youthful  face.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  man  was  so 
imusual,  so  picturesque,  that  at  first  it  impressed  the  beholder 
curiously.  He  looked  as  though  he  had  stepped  out  of  an  old 
picture ;  the  head  and  cast  of  face,  the  very  shape  of  the  hands, 
were  such  as  an  eighteenth-century  artist  would  have  loved  to 
depict.  As  he  turned  to  approach  the  piano,  Margot  involun- 
tarily glanced  to  see  if  that  fine  white  hair  of  his  were  not  fastened 
at  the  back  with  a  bow  of  ribbon.  In  another  moment  the  first 
notes  broke  the  deathlike  stillness  which  had  succeeded  the  out- 
burst of  enthusiasm,  and  the  whole  of  that  vast  audience  listened 
as  one  man. 

Margot  was  so  carried  out  of  herself  that  she  forgot  even 
Valerie,  and  remained  in  a  trance  of  delight  until  the  wonderful 
fingers  dropped  from  the  keys  and  the  artist  paused.  Then  she 
looked  at  her  sister. 

*  Valerie,'  she  whispered,  *  did  you  ever  hear  anything  so 
beautiful  ?  Did  you  ever  even  guess  that  the  piano  could  be 
played  like  this  ?     Oh,  he  is  a  great  man ;  he  is  a  master ! ' 

Valerie  put  up  her  hand  hastily. 

'  Do  not  speak  to  me,'  she  returned  quickly,  ^  you  disturb  me. 
Oh,  those  stupid  people  ! — why  do  they  not  stop  clapping,  so  that 
he  can  play  again ! ' 

Not  another  word  did  she  speak  during  the  two  hours  that 
succeeded ;  she  only  seemed  to  wake  when  the  player  was  recalled, 
and  then  she  beat  her  little  hands  and  struck  her  feet  frantically 
on  the  floor,  that  she  might  add  her  mite  of  entreaty  to  the 
supplications  of  the  multitude.  The  great  man  evidently  felt  him- 
self to  be  in  touch  with  this  appreciative  audience,  which  displayed 
for  him  an  ardour  and  enthusiasm  seldom  bestowed  by  London 
concert-goers  on  the  musicians  who  cater  for  their  entertainment. 
The  player  was  in  sympathy  with  his  hearers ;  their  delight 
called  forth  a  ready  response.  He  played  again  and  again,  though 
he  became  at  last  so  exhausted  that  he  staggered  as  he  rose  to 
express  his  gratitude  for  the  frantic  ovation  which  greeted  the  third 
encore  of  the  last  item  on  the  programme — a  delicate,  exquisite 
Nocturne  of  his  own  composition.  Finally,  by  order  of  the  Impre- 
sario, the  piano  itself  was  carried  ofif  the  stage,  lest  this  clamorous, 
insatiable  throng  might  unduly  overtax  the  strengtluof  their  idol. 
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As  he  stood  bowing  and  smiling  before  withdrawing,  there  was 
a  rush  towards  him :  people  clambered  on  to  the  stage  to  clasp 
his  hands ;  pretty  women,  with  faces  still  wet  with  tears,  leaned 
forward,  murmuring  broken  words  of  admiration.  Never  had  such 
a  sight  been  beheld  in  that  place. 

Margot  had  not  believed  that  in  this  cold,  unimpressionable 
England  such  enthusiasm  was  possible.  She  looked  at  Valerie, 
and  was  startled  to  see  how  white  she  was.  Her  face  had  a 
strange,  fixed  expression ;  she  looked  almost  as  though  she  were 
going  to  faint. 

'  Gome  away,  darling — come.  I  should  not  have  brought  you 
here ;  it  has  been  too  much  for  you.  My  poor  little  love,  I  might 
have  known  the  sight  of  this  man's  tremendous  success  would 
make  you  feel ' 

*  Oh,  no,'  interrupted  Valerie,  with  a  little  gasp.  *  No,  it  is 
not  that ;  you  do  not  understand.  No,  do  not  take  me  away  yet 
— not  while  he  is  there.' 

In  another  moment,  however,  Waldenek  had  disappeared,  and 
the  audience  had  begun  to  disperse.  Margot  led  away  Valerie, 
who  was  trembling  so  violently  that,  when  they  emerged  into  the 
street,  Margot  thought  it  better  to  take  a  cab  and  drive  straight 
home,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  omnibus,  which  was  their  usual 
conveyance. 

When  the  door  was  closed  and  they  were  driving  homewards, 
Valerie  turned  suddenly  to  her  sister. 

*0h,  Margot!'  she  cried;  *oh,  malheurl  Do  you  not  see 
what  has  happened  ?  I  have  met  my  fate !  I  love  Waldenek, 
and  he  will  never  love  me !' 


CHAPTER  XV. 

APPASSIONATO   SUBITO. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  many  troubles  and  vicissitudes  which  had  fallen 
to  Margot's  lot  during  her  career  as  duenna  to  her  sister,  this  was 
the  most  serious  and  Araught  with  the  most  anxiety.  She  had  at 
first  tried  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  whim,  a  passing  fancy,  to  which 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  attach  importance ;  but  Valerie  was  for 
her  part  so  entirely  in  earnest,  so  distractingly  convinced  of  the 
deptii  and  reality  of  her  sudden  passion  for  Waldenek,  that  Margot 
was  at  her  wits'  end  to  know  how  to  deal  with  her.  ^         . 
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*  I  always  told  you/  Valerie  would  say,  looking  at  her  earnestly 
and  despairingly,  '  that  I  never  could  love  anyone  whom  I  did  not 
feel  to  be  my  master — one  who  was  not  greater  than  I.  The 
moment  I  beheld  this  man  I  felt  the  power  of  his  genius ;  and 
when  I  heard  him  play — oh !  Margot,  Margot,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I 
feel  that  he  is  the  only  man  I  can  ever  love,  and  you  know  how 
hopeless  it  is  for  me  to  love  him.  I  shall  never  know  him ;  once, 
indeed,  I  might  have  dreamed  that  I  too  would  be  celebrated — 
that  he  would  at  least  hear  of  my  name — that  one  day  we  might 
even  meet  on  equal  terms.  But  what  am  I  ?  A  poor,  obscure, 
disappointed  girl,  who  can  do  nothing  with  her  life — who  will  live 
and  die  unknown/ 

Margot  at  first  tried  a  little  gentle  mockery  as  a  means  of 
awakening  her  sister  to  the  absurdity  of  her  present  craze ;  then 
she  grew  severe. 

^  Valerie,  it  is  not  like  you  to  be  unmaidenly.  It  is  wrong  to 
allow  yourself  to  think  in  such  a  way  of  a  man  whom  you  have 
only  seen  once,  with  whom  you  have  never  even  spoken.  How  do 
you  know  what  he  is  really  like  ?  He  may  be  very  bad ;  many  of 
these  great  artists  lead  wicked  lives.  He  is,  perhaps,  in  every  way 
unworthy  of  your  regard/ 

*  Bad !  Unworthy ! '  repeated  Valerie,  scornfully.  *  Where  are 
your  eyes,  Margot  ? '  Then  she  added,  inconsequently,  *  bad  or 
good,  he  is  my  fate !  I  love  him,  and  shall  never  love  anyone  else/ 

'  Hush,  child — hush  I  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you.  What  has 
come  to  you — to  you,  who  were  always  so  refined  and  delicate  in 
your  ideas  ?  To  me  it  seems  a  dreadful  thing  to  acknowledge 
such  feelings  when — when  there  is  absolutely  no  ground  for  them. 
I,  myself,  cannot  understand  a  woman  loving  who  is  not,  herself, 
loved  first ;  or,  at  least,'  correcting  herself  hastily,  while  a  vivid 
blush  overspread  her  face,  ^how,  if  such  a  misfortune  were  to 
happen  to  a  girl,  she  could  speak  of  it,  own  it  so  calmly,  even  to 
herself.' 

*  You  are  you,  and  I  am  I,'  retorted  Valerie,  doggedly.  *  I 
will  not  speak  of  it,  since  the  idea  disgusts  you ;  I  will  keep  it  to 
myself;  but  it  will  be  there ;  it  will  always  be  there.  It  is  cruel 
of  you  to  talk  of  its  being  unmaidenly ;  I  cannot  help  my  nature. 
The  sunflower  cannot  help  turning  to  the  sun.  He  is  my  sun, 
and  my  heart  and  my  thoughts  will  follow  him  wherever  he  goes.' 

Margot  groaned,  and  wrung  her  hands ;  '  ValMe,  Val&rie,  yon 
know  I  like  to  have  all  your  confidence ;  if  it  is  there  you  must 
tell  me  of  it ;  but,  ma  mignoniie,  do  try  to  be  sensible.    This 
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thing  is  impossible  :  can  you  not  make  an  efifort  to  fight  against 
it,  to  put  it  out  of  your  mind  ?  After  all,  supposing  you  were  to 
hear  that  Waldenek  was  a  married  man  ? ' 

*  He  is  not/  interrupted  Valerie,  savagely, 

^  But,  if  he  were  ?  You  would  then  be  obliged  to  cease  thinking 
of  him/ 

*  If  he  were  I — if  he  were !  He  is  not,  I  tell  you ;  and,  even 
if  he  were,  what  does  it  matter  ?  It  woidd  make  no  difiference. 
He  will  never  know,  in  any  case;  and  I  could  not  answer  for 
my  thoughts*  Ah !  how  scandalised  you  are !  There,  I  will  speak 
of  it  no  more  to  you ;  I  will  only  speak  of  it  to  my  Cremona.  Ah, 
my  Cremona  I — my  faithful  friend,  thou  at  least  wilt  understand 
and  sympathise.' 

She  flew  out  of  the  room  with  burning  cheeks,  and  presently 
returned,  bearing  the  exhumed  violin  tenderly  in  her  arms ;  then 
she  began  to  play.  Irritated  and  anxious  though  Margot  was,  she 
coiuld  not  help  being  thrilled  by  unwilling  admiration  as  she 
listened.  One  by  one  each  item  of  Waldenek's  programme  was 
reproduced  by  YsJMe.  When  she  came  to  his  own  compositions 
she  threw  into  her  rendering  of  them  such  tenderness  and  yearn- 
ing passion  that  tears  rushed  to  Margot's  eyes. 

*  Ah,  Valerie,  you  are  a  great  artist !  You  are  a  genius !  Why 
cannot  the  world  hear  you  ?  If  you  could  take  your  proper  place, 
these  idle  femcies  would  leave  you.' 

^  Listen !  listen  ! '  cried  Val&rie,  her  face  alight  and  eager,  her 
eyes  shining  like  stars ;  '  listen,  did  it  not  go  so  ?  Ah,  how  beau- 
tiful it  is  I  His  fingers  were  wonderful ;  but  my  Cremona  can  say 
more  than  any  piano.  Listen !  Do  you  not  hear  his  soul  crying, 
longing  for  something  that  is  withheld  ?  Margot,  something  is 
wanting  to  him  too.  Great  as  he  is,  his  life  is  not  complete ;  he 
wants  something — he  wants  me.' 

'  Valerie,  you  are  going  mad ! '  gasped  Margot. 

'  No,  it  is  true :  my  Cremona  has  told  me ;  you  can  hear  it  for 
yourself.  Is  not  his  music  more  beautiful  when  I  play  it?  Ah, 
if  we  could  play  together !  Margot,  Margot,  if  we  could  play  to- 
gether— if  we  could  be  together  always  ?  Do  you  not  see  how  my 
art  would  complete  his  ?  My  life  would  make  his  perfect ;  my 
love  would  fill  up  that  void  in  his  heart  of  which  his  music  speaks. 
Oh,  Margot  I  why  can  we  not  meet  ? ' 

The  hand  which  held  the  bow  dropped,  and  her  head  fell  for- 
ward on  her  bosom.  All  Margot's  irritation  left  her;  she  was 
unspeakably  alarmed.    Were  the  child's  delicate  artistic  brain  and 
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highly  Btrung  nervons  organisation  giving  way  under  the  pressure 
of  this  sudden  fierce  excitement,  coming  as  it  did  after  long- 
continued  strain  and  disappointment?  What  was  to  be  done? 
What  steps  could  she  take  to  avert  this  threatened  calamity  ? 

After  much  persuasion  she  induced  Valerie  to  lay  aside  her 
violin  and  lie  down ;  but  she  was  conscious,  while  she  moved  about 
the  room,  watering  her  plants  and  rearranging  the  shabby  furni- 
ture, talking  meanwhile  of  every  subject  which  she  could  conceive 
likely  to  distract  Valerie's  thoughts,  that  those  large  glowing  eyes 
were  gazing  at  her  too  absently,  and  that  the  mind  of  her  sister 
was  centred  on  the  one  engrossing  subject* 

At  early  dawn  next  day  Margot  woke  with  a  start ;  Valerie's 
form  was  absent  from  her  side.  Jumping  up  hastily,  she  ran  to 
the  door,  and  on  opening  it  caught  the  faint  sounds  of  a  violin 
coming  firom  the  room  below.  Bunning  downstairs  to  the  little 
drawing-room,  which  looked  very  ghostly  in  the  grey  lights  she 
found  Valerie  standing,  an  unreal,  ethereal  little  white-robed 
figure,  playing  Waldenek's  Nocturne.  With  loving  entreaty  she 
lured  her  back  to  bed ;  and  though  the  little  shivering  form  soon 
grew  warm  again,  and  by-and-by  Valerie  actually  slept,  Margot 
lay  wakeful  and  miserable  till  the  usual  hour  for  rising  came. 

As  the  days  passed,  Margot's  uneasiness  increased  rather  than 
diminished.  Valerie  was,  it  is  true,  less  excited  than  at  first,  and 
not  altogether  so  unreasonable;  but  it  was  evident  that  her 
thoughts  were  still  absorbed  in  this  new  passion,  or  fancied  passion. 
She  bought  not  only  the  pieces  which  she  had  heard  Waldenek 
play,  but  every  one  of  his  published  compositions.  Few  of  these 
were  intended  for  the  violin,  but  she  made  renderings  of  her  own ; 
taking  his  themes,  she  wove  them  into  beautiful  quaint  femtasias. 
It  seemed  to  Margot  that  she  had  never  realised  before  the  won- 
derful gift  of  the  little  creature ;  and  yet  it  was  anguish  to  her  to 
listen  to  the  strange,  sad  music  which  filled  the  house  all  day  long ; 
it  seemed  to  her  that  through  it  all  she  could  hear  the  heart  of 
her  sister  wailing  and  yearning  for  that  which  it  would  never 
obtain. 

So  the  weeks  wore  away,  and  March  came  and  went,  and  April, 
full  of  promise  and  suggestion,  even  in  smoke-begrimed  London. 
The  parks  were  ablaze  with  delicate  spring  bloom ;  the  glow  of  the 
almond  trees  lit  up  faint  exquisite  fires  along  the  garden  paths ; 
little  crisp,  curled  baby-leaves  stretched  themselves  out  of  their 
sticky  brown  cradles  ;  above  the  smoke  of  the  city  the  sky  waa 
delicately,  ethereally  blue ;  and  one  day  Valerie  took  to  her  bed. 

On  endeavouring  to  rise  that  morning,  she  had  fainted ;  and 
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now  she  lay,  with  her  small  face  nearly  as  white  as  the  pillow ;  all 
the  vitality  that  was  left  to  her  seeming  to  be  oentred  in  her 
feverishly  bright  eyes. 

Margot  was  terrified ;  it  seemed  to  her  that  Valdrie  must  be 
going  to  die*  Valerie  was  of  the  same  opinion  herself,  and  an- 
nounced the  fact  with  absolute  certainty. 

*  There  is  nothing  to  live  for/  she  said.  *  I  should  be  rather 
glad  to  die,  if  it  were  not  for  you,  Margot/ 

But  when  the  doctor  came  he  scouted  the  notion.  It  was  a 
clear  case  of  nervous  exhaustion,  he  said ;  the  girl  had  been 
working  too  hard,  perhaps;  she  had  evidently  over-taxed  her 
strength.  Was  there  anything  preying  on  her  mind  ?  What  she 
needed  was  absolute  rest,  plenty  of  milk,  fresh  air,  and  change  of 
scene.  If  it  were  possible  to  take  her  away  her  recovery  would  be 
much  more  rapid.  Did  Mademoiselle  Kostolitz  know  Wiesbaden  ? 
He  would  recommend  Wiesbaden.  It  was  an  excellent  place  for 
people  suffering  from  nerves,  and  not — looking  hastily  round  the 
poor  little  room — not  at  all  expensive.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
take  Mademoiselle  Val^ie  to  Wiesbaden  ? 

*  Anything  would  be  possible  that  is  desirable  for  my  sister's 
health,'  said  Margot. 

*  Well,  then,  take  her  away  to  Wiesbaden  next  week  if  you 
can.  Let  me  see ;  this  is  the  beginning  of  May — keep  her  there 
for  the  summer  if  you  can  manage  it,  and  when  you  bring  her 
back  she  will  be  quite  herself  again.  Wiesbaden  is  beautiful  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Keep  her  up  on  the  high  ground  among 
the  woods,  on  the  hills ;  let  her  drink  as  much  milk  as  ever  she 
can,  and  live  in  the  open  air,  and  she  will  be  quite  robust  by  the 
time  autumn  comes.' 

He  went  away,  much  pleased  with  the  programme  he  had 
drawn  out,  and  not  guessing  that  it  would  be  a  little  difl&cult  to 
put  into  execution.  When  the  door  closed  behind  him  ValMe 
wriggled  impatiently  under  the  bedclothes. 

*  I  don't  want  to  go  to  Wiesbaden,'  she  remarked ;  '  I  am  sure 
it  is  a  stupid,  tiresome  place.  I  would  much  rather  die  and  go  to 
Heaven.' 

*  I  could  not  spare  you,  you  see,'  returned  Margot,  stooping 
down  and  kissing  her ;  '  and  you  are  not  nearly  ready  for  Heaven 
yet — do  not  flatter  yourself.  You  are  much  too  naughty  I  Saint 
Peter  would  shut  the  door  in  your  face.' 

So  intense  was  Margot's  relief  at  finding  that  her  sister  was 
not  dangerously  ill,  that  she  was  ready  to  laugh  at  anythinjj- 
Even  the  problem  of  ways  and  means  did  not  appal  her,  though 
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somewhat  complex  in  view  of  the  long  journey,  and  enforced 
residence  for  three  months,  at  least,  in  a  strange  place,  where  she 
would  be  spending  instead  of  earning  money. 

*  It  is  all  very  fine,'  pursued  Valerie.  *  How  are  we  going  to 
get  there ;  and  how  are  we  going  to  live  when  we  do  get  there  ? ' 

*  Let  us  get  there  first,'  returned  Margot  gaily ;  *  then  we  will 
see.     Do  not  be  afraid ;  I  will  manage  it  somehow.' 

By-and-by,  however,  when  she  was  alone,  she  thought  over  the 
matter  in  a  more  serious  spirit.  The  undertaking  was  a  grave 
one.  She  would  have  to  give  up  her  lessons  in  London,  of  course, 
and  might  in  consequence  lose  her  pupils,  and  find  herself  withoot 
any  reliable  means  of  livelihood  on  her  return.  Well,  she  most 
chance  that ;  she  had  made  a  beginning  before,  and  must  make 
one  again,  trusting  to  be  favoured  by  fortune.  The  actual  means 
at  her  disposal  were  small,  rmless  she  availed  herself  of  her  reserve 
fund  in  the  savings  bank.  This,  since  Valerie's  unlucky  concert, 
she  had  always  considered  to  belong  rightfully  to  Sir  John  Croft. 
The  sum  realised  by  the  sale  of  tickets  had  been  sufficient,  as  he 
had  calculated,  to  pay  all  expenses ;  but  Margot  had  persistently 
looked  on  this  money  as  rather  a  gift  from  Sir  John  than  the  legi- 
timate result  of  her  sister's  labours. 

Some  day  she  meant  to  repay  him — ^later  on,  when  the  memory 
of  what  had  passed  between  them  should  be  less  fresh.  She  had 
meant  to  draw  out  her  savings  only  when  the  time  came  to  refund 
Croft.  But  now,  in  this  sudden,  urgent  necessity,  the  thought 
came  to  her  that  after  all  they  were  hers,  to  make  use  of  as  she 
chose.  Sir  John's  quixotic  plan  had  been  conceived  and  carried 
out  solely  in  the  single-minded  desire  to  help  them.  How 
wounded  he  would  be  now,  could  he  know  that  Margot,  in  her 
distress,  refused  to  avail  herself  of  the  means  actually  at  her  com- 
mand because  he  had  indirect  claims  on  them  I  After  all,  there 
would  be  nothing  dishonourable,  nothing  ignoble  about  the  act, 
since,  if  she  had  chosen,  she  could  have  been  mistress  of  all  he 
had.  If  he  had  been  a  little  less  guileless,  a  little  more  prudent 
in  carrying  out  his  plan,  she  need  never  have  known  that  he 
was  the  sole  purchaser  of  the  tickets  in  question.  He  had  meant 
so  kindly,  he  was  so  generous ;  why  should  she  not  be  generous 
too? 

^  I  wiU  do  it  I '  said  Margot  to  herself  with  burning  cheeks. 
^  Oh,  my  Mend !  you  are  good  and  kind  ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  use 
money  which  belongs  to  you.  Nevertheless,  I  will  put  my  pride 
in  my  pocket  and  do  it.' 

Then  and  there  she  began  a  letter  to  Sir  John.    She  felt  she 
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could  not  take  this  step  without  bis  knowledge,  since  in  so  doing 
she  was  breaking  a  resolution  of  which  he  had  been  aware. 

*My  dear  Sir  John,'  she  wrote,  *you  remember  when  we 
parted  I  told  you  I  must  pay  you  back  the  money  you  expended 
on  those  tickets.  The  only  reason  I  did  not  at  once  return  it  to 
you  was  because  I  feared  you  would  think  me  unkind  and  un- 
gracious, and  be  hurt.  But  I  always  meant  to  do  it,  and  was  only 
putting  oflF  until  you  had — what  shall  I  say  ? — forgotten  me,  or 
remembered  without  pain  the  episode  in  your  life  of  which  I  was 
a  part.  I  know  you  so  well,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  scarcely  think 
such  can  be  the  case  yet ;  but  I  earnestly  pray  that  it  may  come 
to  pass ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  quite  sure  that  by-and-by  you  will  find 
out  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  wonderful  about  me,  and  that  it 
must  have  been  your  own  kindness  of  heart  which  made  you  think 
so  highly  of  me.  But  now  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  am  going, 
after  all,  to  use  the  money  I  owe  you.  I  want  it,  and  so  I  am 
going  to  take  it.  Valerie  is  ill,  and  has  been  ordered  abroad.  You 
know  yourself  that  this  will  entail  many  expenses  ;  therefore  I  am 
going  to  avail  myself  of  your  help.  I  know  that  you  will  not 
misconstrue  my  motives,  or  despite  me  for  changing  my  mind. 
You  know  me  well  enough  to  understand  that  I  do  not  like  doing 
it ;  but  for  Valerie's  sake  it  shall  be  done,  and  I  think  it  right  that 
you  should  know  of  it.  Now,  this  letter  does  not  need  an  answer ; 
I  ask  you  not  to  answer  it.  It  is  far  better  for  us  not  to  hear  of 
each  other ;  and  I  should  not  have  written  to  you  but  that  I  felt 
I  was  bound  to  let  you  know  I  had  retracted  my  resolution. 
Believe  me,  dear  Sir  John,  yours  sincerely,  Margot  Kostolitz.' 

She  did  not  venture  to  read  over  this  letter,  but  despatched  it 
hastily.  She  had  forbidden  Sir  John  to  send  a  reply,  and  yet 
perhaps  she  expected  one.  For  the  next  few  days  she  started  and 
coloured  whenever  she  heard  the  postman  knock ;  but  no  letter 
came,  and  she  was  unreasonable  enough  to  feel  a  sinking  of  the 
heart.  It  would  have  been  kind  if  he  had  sent  a  line  just  to  ask 
about  Valerie.  She  wished  now  that  she  had  not  written  so 
lengthily,  perhaps  so  eflfusively ;  above  all,  that  she  had  left  out 
that  sentence  about  thinking  he  bad  not  yet  forgotten  her.  Of 
course  he  had  forgotten  her ;  it  was  very  evident  he  had,  and  her 
entreaty  that  he  would  refrain  from  answering  her  letter  was  alto- 
gether superfluous.  The  little  episode  to  which  she  had  alluded 
was  over  and  done  with  ;  it  had  passed  completely  out  of  his  life. 
If  even  the  memory  of  it  remained,  it  had  probably  caused  him 
shame  and  annoyance.  r-^         i 
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IN  THE  TIME  OF  WAR  AND  TUMVLT8. 

OLORD  ALMIGHTY,  Thou  whose  hands 
Despair  and  victory  give ; 
In  whom,  though  tyrants  tread  their 'lands, 
The  souls  of  nations  live ; 

Thou  wilt  not  turn  Thy  face  away 

From  those  who  work  Thy  will, 
But  send  Thy  peace  on  hearts  that  pray. 

And  guard  Thy  people  still. 

Remember  not  the  days  of  shame, 

The  hands  with  rapine  dyed, 
The  wavering  will,  the  baser  aim. 

The  brute  material  pride : 

Remember,  Lord,  the  years  of  faith, 

The  spirits  humbly  brave, 
The  strength  that  died  defying  death. 

The  love  that  loved  the  slave : 

The  race  that  strove  to  rule  Thine  earth 

With  equal  laws  unbought ; 
Who  bore  for  Truth  the  pangs  of  birth, 

And  brake  the  bonds  of  Thought, 
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Bemember  how,  since  time  began, 

Thy  dark  eternal  mind 
Through  lives  of  men  that  fear  not  man 

Is  light  for  all  mankind. 

Thou  wilt  not  turn  Thy  face  away 

From  those  who  work  Thy  will, 
But  send  Thy  strength  on  hearts  that  pray 

For  strength  to  serve  Thee  still. 

Henry  Newbolt. 
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The  Living  Garment  of  the  Downs. 


THE  South  Downs,  in  their  cultivated  parts,  are  seen  at  their 
best  in  July  and  August,  when  the  unreaped  com  turns  firom 
green  to  red  gold :  whether  the  tint  be  yellow  or  red,  it  strikes 
one  as  more  intense  than  on  the  lower  levels.  Then,  too,  among 
the  ripe  com,  along  the  ragged  fringes  of  the  field,  and  close 
to  the  dusty  path,  the  bindweed,  adorned  with  its  delicate  rose- 
coloured  blossoms,  runs  riot ;  and  twining  in  and  out  among  the 
dry,  bright  stalks,  its  green,  string-like  wandering  stem  has 
something  of  the  appearance  of  an  exceedingly  attenuated  tree- 
snake.  Why  is  it  that  this  most  graceful  weed,  seen  in  the  wheat^ 
invariably  gives  me  the  idea  of  a  sentient  being  delighting  in  its 
own  mischievous  life?  It  is  the  pretty  spoilt  darling  of  the 
fields  who  has  run  away  to  hide  in  the  corn,  and  to  peer  back, 
with  a  roguish  smile  on  its  &ce,  at  every  passer-by.  Perhaps  the 
farmer  is  partly  to  blame  for  the  fancy,  for  the  bindweed  vexes  his 
soul,  as  it  will  vex  and  hinder  the  reapers  by-and-by ;  and  he 
abuses  it  just  as  if  it  had  a  moral  sense  and  ears  to  hear,  and  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  itself. 

Here  one  may  see  the  com  reaped  with  sickles  in  the  ancient 
way ;  and,  better  still,  the  wheat  carried  from  the  field  in  wains 
dra?m  by  two  or  three  couples  of  great,  long-homed,  black  oxen. 
One  wonders  which  of  the  three  following  common  sights  of  the 
Sussex  downs  carries  us  further  back  in  time:  the  cluster  of 
cottages,  with  church  and  taxm  buildings,  that  form  the  village 
nestling  in  the  valley,  and  seen  from  above  appearing  as  a  mere 
red  spot  in  the  prospect ;  the  grey-clad  shepherd,  crook  in  hand, 
standing  motionless  on  some  vast  green  slope,  his  grey,  rough- 
haired  sheep-dog  resting  at  his  feet ;  or  the  team  of  coal-black, 
long-homed  oxen  drawing  the  plough  or  carrying  the  com. 

The  little  rustic  village  in  the  deep  dene,  with  its  two  or  three 
hundred  inhabitants,  will  probably  outlast  London,  or  at  all  events 
London's  greatness ;  and  the  stolid  shepherd  with  his  dog  at  his 
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feet  will  doDbtless  stand  watching  his  flock  on  the  hillside  for 
some  thousands  of  years  to  come ;  but  these  great,  slow,  patient 
oxen  cannot  go  on  dragging  the  plough  much  longer ;  the  wonder 
is  that  they  have  continued  to  the  present  time*  One  gazes 
lovingly  at  them,  and  on  leaving  them  casts  many  a  longing, 
lingering  look  behind,  fearing  that  after  a  little  while  their  place 
will  know  them  no  more. 

If  unlimited  wealth  were  mine  I  should  be  tempted  to  become 
the  owner  of  one  of  these  great  hills,  to  place  upon  it,  as  a  gift  to 
posterity,  a  representation  in  some  imperishable  material  of  these 
black  cattle  engaged  with  their  human  fellow-creatures  in  getting 
in  the  harvest.  Doubtless  the  people  of  the  future  would  say  that 
the  hill  was  never  really  mine  to  dispose  of  as  I  thought  proper ; 
but  I  imagine  that  for  their  own  sakes  they  would  respect  the 
Rtatuary,  the  memorial  of  a  vanished  time : 

Cold  Pastoral ! 
When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste, 
Thou  shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man. 

To  begin  with,  a  sculptor  of  genius  would  be  required,  a  king 
among  artists;  and  the  materials  would  be  gigantic  blocks  of 
granite  and  marble — red,  black,  grey,  and  yellow.  From  these 
would  be  wrought,  twice  or  thrice  the  size  of  life,  a  group:  a 
partly  loaded  waggon,  drawn  by  three  couples  of  great  black 
bullocks,  attended  by  four  or  five  labourers  in  their  rough  grey 
garments :  strong  men  with  brown  bearded  faces  and  smooth- 
cheeked  youths ;  one  on  top  of  the  load,  the  others  with  their 
forks  tossing  up  more  sheaves ;  the  oxen  holding  up  their  homed, 
shaggy  fronts — all  but  the  leaders,  who  have  more  freedom ;  and 
these  would  be  turning  aside  with  lowered  heads,  eagerly  snatch- 
ing mouthfuls  of  yellow  straw  from  a  sheaf  fallen  by  chance  in 
their  way. 

I  have  simply  described  what  I  saw  in  the  course  of  my  last  late 
July  ramble  on  the  downs  ;  and  it  seemed  only  natural  to  wish 
to  be  able  to  set  up  a  copy  which  should  remain  unruined  by  time 
and  weather  for  at  least  a  thousand  years.  The  arrangement  of 
the  group  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  creatures  composing  it — 
men  and  great  rough-hewn  cattle — was  wonderfully  fine ;  but  I 
also  think  that  colour  was  a  principal  element  in  the  fascinating 
effect  the  spectacle  produced — the  contrast  of  those  large  living 
black  masses  with  the  shining  red  and  gold  of  the  wheats    Ho' 
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Btrikingly  beautiful — startlingly,  one  might  almost  say  on  accormt 
of  its  rarity — this  contrast  of  black  and  gold  is  in  natore  may  be 
seen  even  in  so  comparatively  small  a  creature  as  a  blackbird, 
perched  or  moving  about  amid  the  brilliant  yellow  foliage  of  a 
horse-chestnut  or  some  other  tree  in  October.  Again,  a  large  mass 
of  yellow  sunlit  foliage  seen  against  a  black  rain-cloud  shows  us 
the  same  contrast  on  a  grand  scale. 

The  downs  are  never  anywhere  tame;  but  I  do  not  care  to 
remain  long  in  the  cultivated  parts.  It  seems  better  to  get  away 
even  from  the  sight  of  labouring  men  and  oxen,  and  of  golden 
com  and  laughing  bindweed  blossoms ;  good  to  leave  behind  even 
the  broad  green  uncultivated  slopes,  to  go  on  to  the  wilder  places 
where  there  is  no  shepherd  with  his  dog  and  flock,  nor  sight  nor 
sound  of  any  domestic  creature.  Happily  such  desert  spots  still 
exist,  wild  as  when  the  vanished  bustard  had  his  home  in  them  ; 
miles  upon  miles  of  rough  vegetation ;  acres  of  luxuriant  furze, 
flowerless  now  at  the  end  of  summer,  darkest  green  with  a  bloom 
of  lighter  green,  bluish  in  tint,  on  its  tops.  The  furze  is  like  the 
pine  in  this ;  and  looking  down  upon  it  one  can  fancy  oneself  a 
Titan  standing  waist-deep  in  a  vast  pine-forest,  with  the  blue- 
green  feathery  tree-tops  all  about  one.  Elsewhere  the  furze  may 
be  seen  growing  among  other  bushes,  appearing  as  blotches  of 
darkest  green  among  greens  of  various  lighter  shades;  trailing 
brambles,  and  briars  still  waving  aloft  a  few  white  and  red  roses ; 
and  in  and  out  among  them,  hanging  everywhere  in  beautiful 
rags,  and  binding  bush  to  bush  with  ropes  of  many-shaped  leaves, 
convolvulus  and  fragrant  woodbine,  wild  clematis  in  its  silky 
beard,  and  briony  beaded  with  green  and  scarlet  berries.  Among 
the  bushes  on  the  lower  slopes  one  stumbles  on  places  of  extra- 
ordinary fertility,  where  the  thistle,  foxglove,  ragwort,  viper's 
bugloss,  agrimony,  and  wild  mignonette  grow  to  a  man's 
breast;  while  over  them  all  the  mullein  lifts  its  great  flowery 
rod  to  a  height  of  six  to  nine  feet.  From  these  luxuriant  patches 
you  pass  to  more  open  ground  covered  with  golden  seeding 
grasses,  and  heather,  fiery  purple-red,  and  emerald-green  spots 
powdered  white  with  woodruflF,  and  great  beds  of  purple  thyme. 
One  afternoon,  tired  with  a  long  day's  ramble  in  the  burning  sun, 
I  cast  myself  down  on  one  of  these  fragrant  beds  and  almost  fell 
asleep.  That  night  when  I  threw  off  my  clothes  I  noticed  that 
the  fragrance  still  dung  to  them,  auil  when  I  woke  next  morning 
the  air  of  the  room  was  so  charged  with  it  that  for  a  moment  I 
fBuicied  myself  still  out  of  doors,  resting  on  that^urplei  flowery 
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Here  on  the  high  downs,  in  the  burning  son,  the  flowers  are 
more  intense  in  colour  than  those  that  bloom  in  the  shade  and 
dose  shelter  of  the  woods  in  the  Weald,  even  those  of  the  same 
species — ^the  poor 

Half-fJEuled  blossoms,  pale  with  heat 
And  full  of  Htter  summer. 

Looking  round  upon  this  living  garment  of  many  colours,  where 
the  glowing  orange-yellow  patches  of  the  ragwort  are  most  con- 
spicuous, one  can  &ncy  that  the  strayed  pack-horses  of  a  silk 
merchant  of  the  olden  time  have  passed  this  way,  and  that  the 
sharp  claws  of  the  bramble  have  caught  and  pulled  the  packages 
to  pieces,  scattering  far  and  wide  the  shining  &bric  of  all  the 
hues  in  the  rambow.  This  brilliancy  in  the  hue  of  the  flowers 
has  a  counterpart  in  the  greater  iiitensity  of  life  in  the  creatures ; 
or  so  it  seems  to  me.  The  hum  of  the  bees ;  the  lightning-quick 
movement  of  the  lizard  and  snake,  especially  the  smooth  snake, 
when  one  is  so  fortunate  as  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him — a  sinuous, 
swift-moving  band  of  a  shining  golden- brown  colour ;  the  frantic 
scuttling  into  cover  of  the  disturbed  rabbit ;  the  lively  move- 
ments and  music  of  the  small  birds — all  give  one  the  idea  that 
the  hottest  time  of  the  summer  is  their  period  of  greatest  activity. 
The  linnet  has  his  home  here,  and  continues  to  breed  until 
August :  fledgelings  and  even  eggs  may  be  found  every  year  down 
to  the  middle  of  that  month.  But  the  song  most  often  heard  at 
this  season  is  that  of  the  common  bunting ;  and  in  this  open 
sunny  world  I  prefer  him  to  his  neighbour  and  relation  the 
yellow-hammer.  The  sound  is  certainly  Imght,  and,  like  some 
other  bird  voices,  it  is  associated  in  my  mind  during  hot  and 
brilliant  weather  with  the  appearance  of  water  spouting  up  and 
sparkling  in  the  sun.  Probably  such  expressions  as  ineedUa  oj 
sov/ndj  apUrUera  and  shafts  of  soundy  jets  of  sound,  &c.,  to  be 
met  with  in  writers  of  bird  music,  are  not  wholly  metaphorical, 
but  actually  express  the  connection  existing  in  the  writer's  mind 
between  certain  sounds  and  sights.  The  common  bunting's  little 
outburst  of  oonfased  notes  is  when  heard  at  the  same  time  seen 
as  a  handful  of  clear  water  thrown  up  and  breaking  into  sparkling 
drops  in  the  sunlight. 

These  gardens  in  the  wilderness,  which  make  the  thought  of 
our  trim,  pretty,  artificial  gardens  a  weariness,  are  not  too  many : 
in  most  places  the  untilled  downs  are  bare  of  furze  and  bramble 
«nd  the  plants  that  take  advantage  of  the  bramble's  protection. 
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and  are  close  cropped  by  the  sheep.  Their  very  smoothness  gives 
them  a  character  which  is  quite  unique  and  has  a  peculiar  charm. 
Flowers  are  abundant  and  in  considerable  variety,  but  many  that 
are  luxuriant  in  rich  soils,  wherever  there  is  shelter  and  protection, 
here  scarcely  look  like  the  same  species :  they  have  changed  their 
habits  of  growth,  their  form  and  size,  to  suit  the  different  con- 
ditions. The  luxury  of  long  stems,  the  delight  of  waving  in  the 
wind,  and  the  ambition  to  overtop  their  neighbours,  wordd  here 
be  fatal.  Their  safety  lies  in  nestling  down  amid  the  lowly  grass, 
keeping  so  close  to  the  earth  as  to  be  able  to  blossom  and  ripen 
their  seed  in  spite  of  the  ever-nibbling  sheep — the  living  lawn- 
mowers  perpetually  moving  about  over  them.  The  vegetation 
has  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  tapestry  worked  in  various  shades 
of  green,  roughened  with  the  slender  dry  bents  standing  out  like 
thread-ends  from  the  green  texture;  flecked,  and  in  places 
splashed  with  brilliant  colour — ^red,  yellow,  blue,  and  purple.  Or 
if  you  look  at  the  flowers  with  the  sun  before  you  they  appear 
like  shining  gems  sewn  into  the  &bric  and  forming  an  irregular 
pattern.  The  commonest  flowers  of  the  close-fed  downs  are  mostly 
quite  small :  the  creeping  yellow  rock-rose ;  clovers  red  and  white, 
and  the  small  yellow  trefoil ;  musky  stork's-bill — mere  specks 
of  red;  little  round-leafed  mint,  a  faint  misty  purple;  rest- 
harrow,  with  minute  pinky  butterfly  blossoms ;  and  woodruff,  like 
powdery  snow  newly  fallen  on  the  green  earth.  They  are  too 
numerous  to  name ;  but  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  is  the 
dwarf  thistle — a  great  amethyst  among  gems  of  other  colours  and 
smaller  size.  Though  so  laxge  relatively,  it  is  really  small,  so 
that  when  the  queen  humble-bee  drops^on  it  she  blots  out  the 
purple  disc  with  her  black  hairy  body. 

It  is  a  fietiry  flora,  with  a  fairy  fauna  to  match  it.  Where  there 
are  no  bushes  and  rough  herbage  there  are  no  birds,  except  a  few 
restless  wheat-ears,  the  first  arrivals  and  forerunners  of  the  great 
irregular  flitting  army  that  will  by-and-by  inhabit  the  downs  for 
a  brief  period  before  their  departure  over  sea.  The  creatures  that 
impress  us  most  are  the  insects.  We  think  less  of  the  in- 
numerable small,  inconspicuous  snails— scarcely  at  all,  unless  we 
happen  to  hear  the  crunching  of  their  delicate  shells  beneath  our 
feet  as  we  walk.  Of  insects,  flies  thrust  themselves  most  on  our 
attention ;  it  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  overlook  creatures  that 
conduct  themselves  in  so  wildly  eccentric  a  manner.  One  big 
yellow  fly  like  a  honey-bee  comes  directly  at  you  with  a  loud 
hostile  hum  or  buzz,  hovers  for  a  few  moments,  da^es  away  in  a 
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straight  line,  tnms  off  at  a  tangent,  and,  roBhing  back  again, 
proceeds  with  extraordinary  velocity  to  describe  cnrves  and  circles, 
parallel  lines,  angles,  and  other  geometric  figores,  in  the  air ;  and 
finally  drops  down  within  a  few  inches  of  yon,  to  remain  motion- 
less as  a  fly  carved  out  of  a  yellow  pebble  until  the  impulse  sends 
him  off  again.  What  his  motives  are,  what  it  all  means,  we  are 
unable  to  guess ;  we  can  only  conclude  in  our  ignorance,  judging 
from  appearances,  that  he  is  mad ;  that,  in  fact,  the  proverbial 
March  hare  is  a  pre-eminently  sane  and  sensible  creature  in  com- 
parison. Somewhat  of  this  light-headedness  is,  I  imagine,  seen 
in  most  of  the  flies,  from  the  burliest  bluebottle  to  the  small 
gilded  variety.  What  would  it  be,  I  wonder,  if  these  minute 
creatures  grew  to  the  size  of  ducks  and  geese  ?  Our  whole  time 
would  be  spent  in  watching  their  amazing,  meaningless  antics ; 
nothing  else  would  be  talked  or  even  thought  about  in  the  world. 
In  the  end,  we  should  become  strictly  nocturnal,  in  order  to  be 
out  of  their  way,  or  else  we  should  ourselves  go  mad  in  their 
company. 

The  singularity  of  another  quite  common  species  is  in  his 
colouring;  on  his  jet  black  body  he  wears  a  broad  transverse 
crimson  bar.  The  scientific  names  of  these  flies  may  doubtless 
be  found  in  Curtis  or  Westwood,  but  to  the  ordinary  man  it  is 
enough  to  see  and  wonder  at  such  fantastic  beings.  Butterflies 
are  abundant ;  a  brimstone  yellow  shining  in  the  sunlight  has 
a  very  splendid  appearance  as  he  flutters  airily  by  you  on  his 
way;  but  the  larger  brilliant-coloured  species  rest  not  here, 
where  the  green  flowery  surface  is  too  smooth  for  them.  A 
brown,  a  skipper,  the  small  heath  and  small  copper — these  are 
the  species  that  are  at  home  on  the  sheep-fed  downs.  Most 
abundant  is  the  little  pale  blue  butterfly  of  the  chalk  hills; 
in  fact,  he  outnumbers  all  the  others  together.  Sitting  on 
the  grass,  you  can  sometimes  count  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty 
fluttering  about  in  sight  and  near  you  at  one  time.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  the  hue  of  the  sky  and  atmosphere  on 
this  insect's  wings  appears  to  have  ^  entered  his  soul,'  to  make 
him  more  aerial  in  habits  and  light-hearted  and  playfid  in 
disposition  than  his  deeper-coloxired  relations.  If  one  has  ever 
seen  the  great  blue  morpho  butterfly  of  the  tropics,  one 
recalls  its  wonderfrd  beauty,  soaring  high  in  the  sunlight,  its 
colour  changing  in  depth  at  every  moment;  now  pale  as  our 
pale  little  blue  of  the  downs,  now  azure,  now  deepest  sapphire ; 
and  now  flashing  white  as  polished  silver,  or  as  crystat^TWs 
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is  the  angel  among  bntterflies,  as  our  small  bine  of  the  downs  is 
the  fairy ;  and,  wide  apart  as  they  are,  it  is  the  heavenly  hne  in 
both  that  distinguishes  them  above  other  creatures  of  their  class. 

As  a  compensation  for  their  greater  activity  the  little  blues 
have  a  shorter  day  than  the  other  kinds;  like  little  children 
who  have  been  running  about  playing  all  day  long,  they  go  to 
bed  early.  Before  six  o'clock,  when  other  butterflies  are  still 
abroad  and  active,  when  the  sun  is  more  than  two  hours  from 
setting,  and  the  humble-bee  has  yet  two  hours  of  labour  before 
him,  they  are  tired  out  and  their  briefer  day  is  finished.  Now 
most  butterflies  when  they  go  to  rest  tumble  anyhow  into  bed ; 
in  other  words,  they  creep  or  drop  into  the  herbage,  take  hold 
of  a  stem,  and  go  to  sleep  in  any  position,  their  appearance 
being  that  of  a  dead  or  fsuied  leal  The  blue  has  a  quite  different 
habit.  As  a  rule,  even  where  the  down  is  smoothest  and  without 
shelter,  there  exist  slight  hollows  or  depressions,  where  the  grass 
is  higher  and  rougher  than  in  other  places ;  and  to  such  spots 
the  blues  gather  from  all  around ;  but  instead  of  creeping  down 
into  the  grass,  they  settle  on  the  very  tips  of  the  dry  bents.  At 
some  spots  in  an  area  of  a  few  square  yards  they  may  be  found 
in  scores ;  one  or  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  half 
a  dozen,  on  one  bent,  sitting  head  down,  the  closed  wings 
appearing  like  a  sharp-pointed  grey  leaflet  at  the  end  of  the  stem. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  they  can  really  be  asleep,  sitting  thus 
exposed,  their  great  black  eyes  looking  very  wide  awake,  the 
afternoon  sun  pouring  its  light  into  their  tiny  brains;  bat 
when  touched  they  scarcely  move,  and  they  will  even  suffer  you 
to  pick  them  off  and  replace  them  on  the  bent  without  flying 
away ;  and  there  they  will  remain  through  the  night,  however 
strong  the  wind  may  blow. 

What  we  call  sleep,  in  an  insect  resembles  the  somnambulistic 
state,  rather  than  sleep  as  we  experience  it.  Thus  this  resting 
butterfly  can  be  made  to  act,  and  he  usually  does  the  right 
thing.  He  keeps  his  hold  on  the  bent  when  the  wind  beats-; 
and  when  after  being  plucked  off  he  is  replaced,  he  grasps  it 
firmly  again ;  finally  when  tossed  up  he  flies  away,  and  slants 
down  until  he  touches  the  grass,  then  fastens  himself  once  more 
to  a  stem;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  does  it  all  uncon- 
sciously, like  a  person  in  a  hypnotic  condition  doing  what  he  has 
been  willed  to  do. 

The  little  blue  butterfly's  habit  of  roosting  on  the  tips  of  the 
bents  is,  I  imagine,  advantageous,  and  may  be  one^cause.of  the 
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abttndance  of  this  species.  At  sunset,  if  you  narrowly  observe  the 
ground  in  one  of  those  depressions  or  hollows  where  the  grass 
grows  thickest,  and  which  are  the  sleeping-places  of  all  the  small 
butterflies  and  other  diurnal  insects  of  the  downs,  you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  number  of  the  rapacious  species  of  various  kinds 
to  be  seen  busily  quartering  the  ground  like  so  many  wood  ants  in 
quest  of  prey.  They  do  not  climb  to  the  tops  of  the  slender 
bents,  and  the  small  blue  is  therefore  safe  from  them ;  but  it  is  a 
wonder  that  any  of  the  skippers  and  other  species  that  creep  into 
the  shelter  of  the  grass  should  escape  the  multitude  of  insect 
foxes,  cats,  and  weasels  prowling  about  in  search  of  a  meal. 

When  all  the  small  butterflies  and  diurnal  flies  and  beetles  and 
the  quaint  goat-£EU^  grasshopper  have  gone  to  rest,  the  humble- 
bee  is  still  at  work.  No  short  day  for  him  I  (It  or  her  it  ought  to 
be,  but  let  that  pass.)  He  reminds  me  of  a  London  omnibus 
driver  who  was  talked  to  by  a  zealous  Socialistic  friend  of  mine  on 
the  advantages  of  an  eight  hours'  day.  His  reply  was,  ^  I  don't  at 
all  hold  with  them  principles.  Ain't  a  day  got  twenty-four  hours  ? 
And  what  does  that  mean  ?  It  means,  I  take  it,  that  there's 
twelve  hours  for  work  and  twelve  for  rest.  Half  one  and  half  the 
other.  There's  no  getting  over  that — it's  too  plain.  I've  always 
worked  twelve  hours  a  day,  and,  say  what  you  like,  I  ain't  going 
against  nature.' 

That  is  also  the  humble-bee's  philosophy ;  but,  although  he  is 
very  stable-minded,  there  are  moments  when  he  is  tempted  to 
depart  frt)m  it.  The  thistle  flower  overcomes  him  with  its 
deliciousness,  and  he  will  stick  to  it,  feasting  on  its  sweets, 
forgetfrd  of  the  community's  claim  on  him,  and  of  the  law  of  his 
being,  until  he  is  no  longer  in  a  fit  condition  to  go  home.  At  all 
events,  he  refuses  to  do  so.  Walking  about  on  the  downs  in  the 
fitding  light  you  will  find  the  belated  reveller  half  buried  in  the 
purple  disC)  clasping  it  affectionately  to  his  bosom ;  and,  however 
stupefied  with  nectar  he  may  seem,  you  ¥rill  observe  that  he  still 
continues  to  thrust  at  the  small  tubular  florets  with  his  proboscis, 
although  probably  with  a  very  uncertain  aim.  If  you  compas- 
sionately touch  him  with  a  finger-tip  to  remind  him  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  he  will  lurch  over  to  one  side  and  put  out 
one  or  two  of  his  anterior  legs  or  arms  to  make  a  gesture  waving 
yon  off.  And  if  your  ears  were  tuned  to  catch  the  small  inaudible 
sounds  of  nature,  you  would  doubtless  hear  him  exclaiming  with 
indistinct  utterance,  *  Go  'way ;  for  goo'ness  sake  don't  'sturb  me  ; 
lemme  be — ^I'm  a'  richt.*  r^         1 
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It  is  noticeable  that  even  in  his  cups  he  never  wholly  loses  the 
characteristic  dignity  of  manner  coupled  with  gentleness  we  so 
greatly  admire  in  him.  There  may  be  in  his  order  creatures 
equally  inteUigent ;  but  morally,  or  at  all  events  in  manner,  he  is 
decidedly  their  superior.  So  peaceable  and  mild  in  disposition  is 
he,  so  regardful  of  the  rights  of  others,  even  of  the  meanest, 
that  he  will  actually  give  place  to  a  fly  coming  to  feed  at  the  same 
flower.  It  is  on  this  account  that,  alone  among  insects,  the 
humble-bee  is  universally  regarded  with  esteem  and  affection. 
In  his  virtues,  and  in  all  that  is  best  in  him,  he  is  very  human. 
It  is  therefore  not  strange,  during  a  late  walk,  when  we  bid  good- 
night and  good-bye  to  the  darkening  downs,  that  it  grieves  us  a 
little  to  find  so  estimable  an  insect  in  such  a  plight. 

We  often  say,  and  it  is  easily  said,  that  this  or  that  animal  is 
human-like ;  but  if  the  truth  could  be  known  about  such  matters 
we  should  probably  find  that  the  social  humble-bee,  with  all  his 
virtues,  is  just  as  fiEur  removed  from  us  as  any  other  creature  with 
an  articulated  cylindrical  body.  It  is  sad  to  think,  or  so  it 
appears  to  me  after  a  day  agreeably  spent  on  the  downs  in  the 
society  of  this  small  people,  that  in  spite  of  all  our  prying  into 
nature's  secrets,  all  our  progress,  and  the  vast  accumidations  of 
knowledge  at  our  disposal,  we  do  not  and  never  can  know  what  an 
insect  knows,  or  feel  what  it  feels.  What  appearance  this  visible 
world  has  to  an  eye  with  twenty  thousand  &cets  to  it  is  beyond 
our  power  to  imagine  or  conceive.  Nay,  more,  we  know  that  these 
small  bodies  have  windows  and  avenues  which  ours  are  without ; 
that  they  are  conscious  of  vibrations  which  for  us  do  not  exist; 
that  millions  of  '  nimble  emanations,'  which  miss  us  in  spite  of  our 
large  size,  hit  them.  We  can  gaze  through  a  magnifying  glass 
at  certain  of  their  complex  organs  of  sense  but  cannot  conjecture 
their  use.  They  are  as  great  a  mystery,  or  as  meaningless,  to  us, 
as  our  most  delicate  and  complicated  scientific  instruments  would 
seem  to  a  wild  man  of  the  woods.  If  it  were  not  for  our  limita- 
tions— if  we  could  go  a  little  beyond  our  tether — ^we  could  find 
out  the  cause  of  the  seemingly  mad  behaviour  of  the  fly. 

De  Quincey  wrote  very  prettily  about  what  he  called  *  glut- 
tonism' — the  craving  of  the  mind  to  know  and  enjoy  all  the 
good  literature  and  music  and  art  work  that  had  been  produced, 
and  finally  to  know  the  lives  of  all  men — all  who  are  living  and 
all  who  had  lived  on  the  earth.  It  strikes  one  that  this  craving, 
as  he  described  it,  though  he  says  that  it  afficts  us  all,  and  that 
he  himself  had  been  reduced  to  an  extremity  of  wretchedness  by 
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it,  most  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  many  inventions  of  that  £Bisci- 
nating  but  insincere  writer.  Speaking  for  myself,  if  the  power 
to  attain  to  all  that  De  Qoincey  craved,  or  pretended  that  he 
craved  for,  were  mine,  I  should  not  value  it ;  I  should  give  it  all 
to  be  able  to  transform  myself  for  the  space  of  a  summer's  day 
into  one  of  these  little  creatures  on  the  South  Downs ;  then  to 
return  to  my  own  form  and  place  in  nature  with  a  clear  recollec- 
tion of  the  wonderland  in  which  I  had  been.  And  if,  in  the  first 
place,  I  were  permitted  to  select  my  own  insect,  I  should  carefully 
consider  them  all,  since  they  differ  as  greatly  from  each  other  as 
bird  from  serpent,  and  fish  bom,  mammaL  I  should  pass  in 
review  the  slow  beetle,  heavily  armoured,  and  the  fiuitastic  fly,  a 
miracle  of  inconsequence;  the  esteemed  humble-bee,  Ki\A  the 
wasp,  that  very  fine  insect  gentleman  in  his  mood  of  devilish 
cheerfolness ;  the  diligent  ant,  absorbed  in  his  minute  business ; 
the  grasshopper,  with  his  small  stringed  instrument  and  long 
grave  cotmtenance;  and  the  dragon-fly,  with  those  two  great 
gem-like  orbs  that  reflect  a  nature  of  an  unimaginable  aspect. 
And  after  all  I  should  make  choice  of  the  little  blue  butterfly, 
despite  his  smallness  and  frivolity,  to  house  myself  in. 

The  knowledge  of  that  strange  &iry  world  it  inhabits  would 
be  incommunicable,  like  the  vision  vouchsafed  to  some  religionist 
of  which  he  has  been  forbidden  to  speak ;  but  the  memory  of  it 
would  be  a  secret  perennial  joy. 

W.  H.  Hudson. 
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THF  possessioo  of  a  princely  fortune,  and  an  nnshakeable 
disinclination  to  accept  the  advice  of  others  with  regard 
to  its  disposal,  had  rendered  Sir  Peregrine  Brooke  the  despair 
of  philanthropic  associations,  and  of  those  scientifically  chari- 
table bodies  who  prefer  (it  would  seem)  the  exposure  of  one 
impostor  to  the  clothing  of  three  shiverers.  Early  in  life,  on 
succeeding  to  the  possessions  and  title  of  his  last  surviving  rela- 
tive, he  had  been  quickly  made  aware  of  the  attitude  commonly 
taken  by  the  world  towards  persons  of  great  wealth,  especially 
when,  as  in  his  own  case,  they  happen  to  be  free  from  what  are 
brutally,  though  only  too  correctly,  known  as  *  family  ties/  But 
almost  as  quickly  he  had  come  to  regard  this  isolation  as  his  most 
valuable  defence  against  the  onslaughts  of  humbugs  and  bores  ; 
a  bewilderingly  universal  devotion  to  the  female  sex  had  enabled 
him  to  reach,  free  of  the  embarrassment  of  matrimony,  his  five 
and  fiftieth  year ;  and  as  for  the  other  assaults  to  which  his  posi- 
tion of  necessity  exposed  him,  he  had  contrived,  by  sedulously 
cultivating  a  reputation  for  eccentricity,  to  keep  the  number  of 
his  acquaintances  within  manageable  hmits — a  rare  achievement 
for  a  rich  man.  After  a  long  and  severe  struggle — conducted,  on 
his  side,  at  any  rate,  with  scrupulous  politeness — he  had  achieved 
this  satisfying  result :  he  was  able  to  enjoy  his  leisure  without  fear  of 
invasion  by  importunates  who  had  no  right  to  the  title  of  friends. 
This  fortunate  gentleman  was  sitting  alone  one  fine  morning 
in  his  London  house.  March  was  making,  that  year,  a  really 
lamb-like  exit ;  and  the  welcome  salutation  of  sunrays  twinkled 
pleasantly  on  the  brown  and  gold  of  the  library,  on  the  table  set 
with  breakfast-things,  and  on  the  baronet  himself,  occupied  in 
pe3ling  a  rosy  apple.  His  clean-shaven  face,  with  bright  eyes 
peering  from  below  iron-grey  eyebrows,  gave  to  him,  in  the 
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opinion  of  some  of  his  firiends,  something  of  a  monkish  look; 
others,  mindful  of  his  erect  bearing  and  of  a  certain  unobtmsive  ele- 
gance in  his  costume,  maintained  that  he  had  more  the  appearance 
of  a  soldier.  Sir  Peregrine  had,  in  &ct,  been  an  athlete ;  he  was  still 
a  scholar,  and  the  room  in  which  he  sat  was  lined  from  floor  to 
ceiling  with  his  unique  collection  of  seventeenth-centnry  literature. 
Sir  Peregrine  had  not  finished  the  peeling  of  his  apple  when 
his  Turkish  servant  came  in  to  inform  him  that  Miss  Nevil  had 
arrived,  with  apologies  for  so  early  a  visit,  but  that  she  was  very 
anxious  to  see  him.  Directions  were  given  to  admit  the  lady 
without  delay. 

II 

Miss  Jane  Nevil  was  a  young  lady  of  attractive  appearance, 
independent  tastes,  and  no  fortune,  whose  acquaintance  with  Sir 
Peregrine  had  begun  only  some  few  months  before  her  visit  to 
him  on  that  fine  March  morning.  Their  first  meeting  had  been 
accidental,  and  the  medium  of  introduction  a  tipsy  cabman, 
noisily  reiterating  his  opinion  both  of  her  and  of  the  strictly  legal 
fare  which  she  had  handed  to  him.  The  street  was  a  remote  one ; 
ribald  little  boys  and  saunterers  from  the  '  pub '  at  the  comer 
were  beginning  to  gather  round,  when  Sir  Peregrine,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  driving  past,  perceived  a  lady  in  difficulties,  grasped 
the  situation,  and  in  a  moment  had  convoyed  Miss  Nevil  across 
the  vicious  circle  of  beery  vituperation  which  had  enveloped  her 
so  embarrassingly.  Arrived  in  a  less  turbid  atmosphere,  he  told 
the  gratefiil  girl  his  name,  and  carried  her  off  in  his  brougham  to 
her  home  in  Bayswater.  A  cup  of  tea  was  offered  and  accepted  ; 
and  Jane's  mother,  the  worthy  but  commonplace  relict  of  a 
(}olonel  with  whom  Sir  Peregrine  had  been  on  nodding  terms,  was 
manifestly  delighted  to  receive  so  important  a  *  personage  in  her 
drawing-room. 

Since  that  first  meeting  a  genuine  friendship  had  grown  up 
between  Sir  Peregrine  and  Miss  Nevil.  He  Uked  her  uncon- 
ventionality,  and  was  especially  pleased  when  she  fell,  quite 
naturally,  into  the  way  of  treating  him  without  any  of  that 
deference  which  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  old,  but  which  is, 
in  fact,  a  very  tiresome  substitute  for  intimacy ;  besides,  she  had 
a  sense  of  humour  and  a  pretty  taste  in  English  poetry. 

Miss  Nevil  was  admitted  into  the  sunny  library  by  the 
obsequious  Turk.  Sir  Peregrine  greeted  her  warmly,  and  was 
informed  that  she  had  already  breakfasted.    She  was  nevi^rtheless 
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persuaded  to  accept  an  apple,  and  whUe  he  was  peeling  it  for  her 
he  asked  the  reason  of  her  welcome  arrival  at  that  early  hoar. 

Miss  Nevil  opened  her  purse — which,  like  all  other  ladies,  she 
invariably  carried  in  her  hand — and  took  from  it  a  folded  sheet  of 
note-paper.  *  Read  that,'  she  said.  Sir  Peregrine  handed  her 
Ihe  peeled  apple  on  the  end  of  a  fork,  glanced  at  the  paper — 
murmured  <  Oood  Heavens ! ' — and  read  to  himself  the  following 
remarkable  composition : 

Those  looks  of  love  I  late  did  live  upon 

Gaze  now  with  scorn  upon  my  overthrow. 

That  spring  of  joy  that  knew  not  ebb  or  flow, 
Has  vaoished,  and  the  beacon-fire  that  shone 
No  longer  shines  to  point  me  up  and  on. 

What  wonder,  if  the  soiux^  of  life  should  go, 

That  life  itself  must  disappear  also  1 
How  shall  the  light  stay  when  the  lamp  is  gone  1 

Therefore  I  hasten  hence  into  a  place 

For  ever  wrapped  with  darkness  as  a  veil, 
Yet  moon-lit,  love-lit,  in  my  memory ; 
Now  I  have  seen  the  greater  light  grow  pale, 
'Tis  time  the  mortal  moon  should  hide  her  &oe  : 
You  and  the  world  will  get  no  more  of  me. 

0.  R 

Sir  Peregrine's  expression  during  his  silent  perusal  of  this 
precious  production  was  that  of  a  man  who  is  swallowing  a  very 
nasty  drug.  Having  read  the  verses  to  the  bitter  end,  he  laid  the 
paper  on  the  table,  and  contemplated  it  with  a  kind  of  sideways 
glance,  as  though  he  were  looking  at  some  interesting  yet  repxil- 
sive  anatomical  specimen.  Then  he  drew  a  deep  breath  and 
said : 

'  That  is  the  most  abominably  bad  sonnet  I  ever  read.  Apart 
from  the  disgraceful  jerry-building  of  its  construction  and  the 
poverty  of  its  ideas,  it  is  cram-fiill  of  bits  from  other  authors.  Yo%i 
get  no  more  of  m«,  is  Drayton  :  Up  and  on,  is  Browning ;  Mortal 
moon  J  is  Shakespeare ;  Inio  aplacCy  is  some  Elizabethan — ^perhaps 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh '  He  rose,  as  though  to  verify  his  suspicions 

by  a  reference  to  the  library,  but  checked  himself.  *  The  author 
deserves  a  flogging.     By  the  bye,  who  is  the  author  ?  * 

'  The  author,'  she  replied  reluctantly,  '  is  Mr.  Emshaw.  You 
have  met  him  sometimes  at  our  house.  '  The  fEu^t  is,'  she  went 
on  hurriedly,  *  we  were,  in  a  kind  of  way,  enffaged  tabe  married.* 
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Sir  Peregrine's  consternation  at  the  idea  of  anybody,  and  Miss 
Nevil  in  particular,  marrying  the  author  of  such  a  bad  sonnet 
prevented  him  from  asking  her  to  be  more  precise.  Noticing  his 
look  of  horror,  she  hastened  to  add :  ^  But  he  never  wrote  anything 
of  the  sort  before,  upon  my  word  of  honour!  It  must  be  a 
symptom*  It  is  all  of  a  piece  with  his  strange  behaviour  last 
night ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  all  £etncy,  but  I'm  frightened  about  him, 
Sir  Peregrine ! ' — she  spoke  with  evident  emotion — *  and  I  came 
here,  not  to  ask  for  your  sympathy  because  such  a  dreadfully  bad 
sonnet  had  been  sent  to  me,  but  to  get  some  advice  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done.     Mother's  no  good  in  an  emergency  like  this/ 

He  said  encouragingly :  *  Tell  me  all  about  it.' 

*  I  will,'  she  replied,  *  and  as  quickly  as  possible.  Oh,  I  feel 
that  I  may  be  wasting  time,  and  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  at  once !  When  I  said  that  I  was  not  exactly  engaged  td 
Mr.  Emshaw,  I  meant  that  when  he  asked  me  to  be,  last  year,  I 
told  him  that  I  liked  him  very  much  indeed,  but  that  I  was  not 
certain  that  I  liked  him  quite  well  enough  to  marry  him.  So  I 
refused  to  consider  myself  bound  to  him  in  any  way.  Well,  you 
know,  he's  in  the  Foreign  OflBce.' 

^A  genteel,  but  unremunerative,  occupation,'  observed  the 
baronet. 

'  Exactly.  And  he  has  just  enough  money  to  live  upon  com- 
fortably as  a  bachelor.  Of  course  moiJher  couldn't  bear  the  notion 
of  my  marrying  him.  She  calls  him  a  detrimeTital — ^I  can't  think 
where  she  picked  up  the  word — ^and  she  can't  understand  the  kind 
of  engagement  that  I  got  him  to  agree  to.  She  says  "  a  girl  is 
either  engaged  or  not " — as  though  I  should  submit  to  be  governed 
by  a  home-made  maxim  I  However,  I  took  no  notice,  and  all 
went  well  until  she  tried  to  make  me  break  definitely  with 
Charles.  Then,  all  at  once,  I  felt  much  more  inclined  to  marry 
him,  especially  when  I  began  to  suspect  that  she  wanted  me  to 
accept  that  tiresome  Mr.  Topham,  who  has  lots  of  money.' 

*Amos  Topham,' observed  Sir  Peregrine;  *I  remember  him, 
too,  at  your  house.  A  gentleman  with  barley-sugar  legs,  and 
with  a  peculiar  combination  of  jowl  and  side-whisker  which  I 
believe  to  be  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  literary  or  artistic 
temperament.    Well,  so  you  don't  like  Amos  ?  * 

^  I  detest  him !  When  I  guessed  what  mother  was  thinking 
about  I  thought  the  time  for  action  had  arrived,  and,  as  Charles 
had  always  wanted  a  more  definite  agreement  between  us,  I 
naturally  expected  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  hear  thiett  I  was 
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ready  to  make  one.  I  told  him  so  yesterday,  but  to  my  surprise 
he  didn't  take  it  at  all  nicely ;  perhaps  I  chose  the  wrong  moment 
for  making  the  announcement,  because  he  had  just  been  having 
some  difficulty  with  the  head  of  his  department,  and  was  in  a 
very  depressed  state  of  mind.  I  thought  it  would  console  him  to 
hear  that  I  liked  him  enough  to  marry  him  whenever  he  wished. 
But  it  didnV 

*  Very  odd,'  said  Sir  Peregrine.     '  How  did  he  take  it  ? ' 

^  He  began  talking  in  an  injured  tone,  and  said  that  I  had 
insisted  on  an  indefinite  engagement  although  he  had  always 
objected  to  it — that  it  had  been  all  very  jolly  for  me,  no  doubt, 
but  that  he  had  had  a  most  disagreeable  time  of  it,  and  so  on. 
Then  he  actually  hinted  that  I  had  only  changed  my  mind  because 
I  had  begun  to  consider  him  as  a  kind  of  refuge  from  Mr.  Topham 
■—as  if  I  could  ever  be  made  to  marry  against  my  will !    Of  course 

I  couldn't  stand  that,  so  I  said Well,  I  needn't  trouble  you 

with  what  I  said  ;  but  he  didn't  like  it,  and  began  to  talk  a  lot  of 
nonsense  about  resigning  his  post  at  the  office,  and  going  to 
Australia  to  prospect  for  gold.' 

*  Eidiculous,'  said  Sir  Peregrine.  *  His  chief.  Sir  Julian  Blunt, 
told  me  the  other  day  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  promising 
young  men  in  the  service.  I  confess  I  find  it  hard  to  believe, 
after  reading  that  unhappy  sonnet.  Is  it  possible  that  the  other 
young  men  at  the  office  could  write  anything  worse  ?  However, 
I  suppose  he  perpetrated  it  out  of  office  hours !  What  happened 
next?' 

'  I  told  him  that  he  was  silly.  No  man  can  stand  that ;  and 
Charles  is  dreadfully  sensitive  to  ridicule,  so  he  lost  his  temper 
and  talked  more  nonsense.  At  last  he  said  that  I  had  treated  him 
disgracefully,  that  all  was  over  between  us,  and  rushed  away, 
saying  that  I  had  seen  him  for  the  last  time.' 

Sir  Peregrine  smiled.  '  I  don't  think  the  situation  is  so  veiy 
terrible,'  he  said. 

*  Well,  of  course  I  thought  it  would  be  all  right  again  next 
day.  But  this  morning,  instead  of  an  apology,  I  received  that 
dreadful,  sonnet.  It  was  brought  by  his  servant,  who  told  me  that 
Mr.  Emshaw  had  left  London  and  had  not  said  when  he  would 
return.  Now,  you  may  think  me  absurd,  but  you  must  remember 
that  I  like  him,  in  spite  of  his  nonsense,  better  than  any  one  else 
in  the  world ' — Sir  Peregrine  raised  his  eyebrows  in  momentary 
surprise  at  this  confession — *  and  when  I  had  read  the  verses  I 
began  to  wonder,  and  wonder,  what  they  could  mecui,  and  what  it 
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was  that  he  was  going  to  do,  till  at  last  I  began  to  feel  afraid 
that  he  might — that  he  might  do  something  rash*' 

Sir  Peregrine  asked  himself  if  she  could  possibly  be  thinking 
that  the  young  man  was  such  a  jackass  as  to  be  contemplating 
suicide.  He  did  not  want  to  suggest  the  notion  to  her,  so  he 
inquired  diplomaticallj — 

^  You  don't  really  suppose  that  he  is  likely  to— to  do  anything 
irretrievably  foolish  ?  *     She  hesitated. 

*Well/  she  said,  *I  am  not  so  sure;  in  fiict,  I  can't  say 
exactly  why  I  am  afraid  or  what  I  am  afraid  of.  But  he  might 
by  some  precipitate  action  ruin  his  prospects — by  going  off  to 
Australia,  for  instance.' 

'  Not  at  a  moment's  notice,  surely  ? ' 

'I  hope  not,  but  he  was  always  rather  abrupt  in  deciding  on  a 
course  of  action.  But  that's  what  I've  come  here  for,  Sir  Pere- 
grine !     I  want  you  to  advise.' 

He  did  not  attempt  to  laugh  away  her  apprehensions,  which, 
indeed,  appeared  to  him  to  be  sufBciently  ill  founded.  He  rang 
the  bell.  ^ The  first  thing  to  do,'  he  said,  'is  to  go  to  his  rooms 
— Jermyn  Street,  is  it  ? — ^find  out  where  he  has  gone,  if  possible, 
and  discover  anything  else  that  may  throw  light  on  his  proceed- 
ings.    Achmet !  call  a  hansom.' 

She  was  evidently  anxious  to  take  part  in  prompt  action  of 
some  kind      '  Let  me  come  with  you,'  she  said. 

'  Of  course,'  he  replied ;  and,  having  put  Mr.  Emshaw's  sonnet 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  he  handed  her  into  the  cab. 


Ill 

Mr.  Emshaw's  servant  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  be  somewhat 
reserved  in  his  communications  to  Miss  Nevil ;  he  knew  her  well, 
and  regarded  her  with  that  instinctive  distrust  which  is  felt  by  all 
bachelors'  servants  towards  a  person  whom  they  consider  to  be  a 
danger  to  the  permanence  of  a  comfortable  establishment,  as  yet 
happily  free  from  the  irritating  supremacy  of  woman.  It  was 
dear,  however,  from  his  manner  that  he  was  uneasy  on  his 
master's  account,  and  on  hearing  the  name  of  his  other  visitor  he 
readily  enough  submitted  to  impart  all  that  he  knew.  He  said 
that  Mr.  Emshaw  had  come  home  late  the  night  before,  '  and 
not  in  the  best  of  tempers,  sir.'  He  had  walked  straight  up  to 
his  bedroom,  banged  the  door,  and  had  been  heard  walking  up 
jmd  down  for  a  long  time  after.  _  . 
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'  And  this  morning,  sir/  said  the  servant  solemnly,  '  Mr. 
Emshaw  was  np  and  dressed  at  half-past  seven.' 

'  Was  that  an  unosnallj  early  hour  for  him  ? ' 

^  It  was,  sir,  Mr.  Emshaw  not  being  what  you  might  call  an 
early  riser.  But  he  did  something  still  more  nnosnal  when  I 
brought  him  his  breakfast ;  didn't  touch  a  morsel — not  to  eat^ 
that's  to  say.' 

'  He  did  drink  something,  then  ? ' 

'  Drink  something  I  I  believe  yon,  sir.  And  it  wasn't  cawfy^ 
nor  yet  tea  neither.  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it,  sir,  if  I  hadn't 
been  in  the  room  at  the  time,  having  brought  the  cruets  which 
I'd  forgotten,  what  with  breakfast  being  so  extry  early,  and  he 
such  a  sparing  gentleman  with  his  drinks.' 

Miss  Nevil,  who  was  becoming  a  little  impatient,  put  in  '  Wei), 
what  did  he  drink  ? ' 

The  man  continued  deliberately,  with  an  obvious  feeling  for 
dramatic  effect,  '  He  took  down  that  bottle,  miss,  from  that  side- 
board and  filled  a  tumbler — a  tumbler ^  sir ;  and  drank  it  off  in 
three  gulps.' 

'  Impossible ! '  exclaimed  the  Baronet,  who  had  inspected  the 
bottle.     '  Why,  it's  Benedictine ! ' 

'  It  is,  sir.  Never  saw  such  a  thing  in  my  life — and  nigh  on 
half  a  pint ! '     Sir  Peregrine  gasped. 

'  And  what  did  you  do  ? '  asked  poor  Jane,  rather  weakly. 

'  Do,  miss  ?  I  did  nothing.  But  what  I  expected  to  do  was  to 
put  him  to  bed  and  send  for  a  doctor.  So  I  just  made  belief  to 
be  arranging  something  at  the  sideboard,  and  stopped  in  the 
room.' 

^  And  what  was  the  effect  of  this  extraordinary  breakfast  on 
Mr.  Emshaw  ? '  asked  Sir  Peregrine  with  genuine  curiosity. 

*  Why,  sir,  he  just  sat  as  still  as  a  stone  for  about  ten  minutes, 
and  then  he  tums  round  sharp,  and  tells  me  to  bring  him  a 
Bradaha/u/a  Guide  and  a  WhUaker^a  Almanack.  Yes,  sir,  he 
looked  as  if  he'd  been  tumed  into  stone,  and  every  bit  as  steady ! 
Well,  I  gave  him  what  he  asked  for,  and  as  I  was  a  bit  nervous 
about  him — ^as  you  may  suppose^ — I  just  peeped  over  his  shoulder 
when  he  was  looking  into  Whitaker  to  try  and  find  out  what  he 
was  after.  But  he  only  rans  his  eye  over  the  "  Calendar  for  the 
month  of  March,"  and  then  puts  the  book  down  on  the  table. 
What  he  wanted  Bradahaw  for  I  can't  say,  because  I  had  to  go 
off  again  and  fetch  him  ink  and  pen  and  writing-paper,  and 
when  he'd  got  them  he  told  me  to  leave  the  room^  ^i^  hung 
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about  On  the  landing,  still  feeling  very  uneasy ;  and  after  another  ■ 
ten  minutes  or  so  he  rang  his  bell  and  told  me  to  take  a  letter  to 
your  address,  miss,  and  say  he  was  going  out  of  town.  Then 
when  I  got  back  I  was  just  in  time  to  see  him  stepping  into  a 
hansom,  and  heard  him  tell  the  man  to  drive  to  Waterloo 
Station.' 

'  At  what  time  was  that  ?  * 

^  About  half-past  nine,  miss.' 

'  Did  he  take  any  luggage  ? '  she  asked. 

'No,  miss,  nothing  at  all,  except— that's  to  say '  the  man 

looked  doubtfully  from  her  to  Sir  Peregrine.  He  would  evidently 
have  preferred  to  complete  his  explanation  to  the  gentleman  only, 
but  Jane  stood  waiting  for  it. 

*  Go  ahead,'  said  the  baronet. 

*  Well,  sir,  that's  the  worst  of  all — I  shouldn't  have  thought 
much  of  all  the  rest  of  it,  but — he's  taken  his  pistol  with  him, 
sir.  I  looked  into  his  room  after  he'd  gone,  and  thought  he'd 
taken  nothing  at  all  with  him,  and  then  I  saw  the  empty  case. 
The  pistol  was  there  this  morning,  because  I'd  only  been  cleaning 
it  yesterday,  and  had  put  it  back  last  night.' 

Sir  Peregrine  glanced  apprehensively  at  Miss  Nevil.  She 
looked  rather  pale,  but  all  she  said  was  :  '  We  must  make  haste.' 

The  baronet  began  to  feel  somewhat  uneasy.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  revelation  about  the  Benedictine,  he  would  merely 
have  added  to  his  originally  light-hearted  view  of  the  case  the 
theory  that  the  sulky  young  man  had  gone  done  to  the  country 
for  a  little  target  practice  with  his  revolver.  But  that  extrava- 
gant potation  introduced  a  new  element  into  the  problem  which 
it  was  dangerous  to  ignore.     He  pondered. 

'  He  has  gone  to  Waterloo  station,  and  thence  to  some  place 
on  the  London  and  South- Western  line,  for  which  a  train  started 
at — let  me  see — about  ten  o'clock.  Let  me  look  at  Bradshaw,* 
He  found  that  on  openmg  the  book  at  haphazard  he  had  chanced 
upon  a  page  of  trains  from  Waterloo  to  the  West  of  England. 

'  I  should  not  be  surprised,'  he  said,  *  if  this  should  prove  to 
be  the  very  page  that  Mr.  Emshaw  was  looking  at  this  morning. 
The  book  has  a  tendency  to  fall  open  here  ;  that  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  held  open  at  this  place  not  long  ago.  And  here's  a  train 
leaving  Waterloo  at  ten  minutes  to  ten!  I'm  afraid  we  can 
scarcely  call  this  a  clue,  but  it's  all  the  clue  we  have — except  that 
confounded  sonnet,'  he  added,  and,  pulling  out  the  paper  from  his 
pocket,  read  the  verses  over  with  a  laborious  attention  which  their^ 
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.  intrinsic  merits  would  never  have  gained  for  them.  Having 
finished  his  scrutiny,  he  motioned  to  the  servant  to  leave  the  room, 
and  turning  to  Miss  Nevil,  said — 

'  Mr,  Emshaw  has  gone  to  some  place,  on  the  South-Westem 
line,  which  is  (he  says)  **  for  ever"  dark,  yet  moon-lit  and  love-lit 
in  his  memory.  Now,  Miss  Nevil,  can  you  suggest  any  place — 
probably  in  the  West  of  England — to  which  that  description  would 
apply?' 

*Why,  yes,'  she  answered  quickly — *  let  me  see  the  list  of 
stations — ^yes  !  There  is  Burnt  Down — the  station  for  Burnt 
Moor,  and  it  was  there,  on  the  top  of  the  Tor,  that  he  asked  me. — 
He  was  staying  with  us  last  summer — there  was  a  full  moon, 
and — ^and — he  looked  at  Whitaker  to  see  what  the  moon  is 
doing  to-night,'  she  added  suddenly,  turning  to  the  Almanack. 

*  There !  March  27 — the  moon  is  just  past  the  full.  Oh,  Sir 
Peregrine,  he  must  be  perfectly  mad ;  let  us  follow  him  by  the 
next  train ! ' 

*  Mad !  I  should  think  so.  What  else  can  you  expect  after  a 
tumblerful  of  Benedictine  at  half-past  seven  ?  And  the  moon  at 
the  full,  too.  At  any  rate,  this  clears  him  of  direct  responsibility 
for  the  sonnet,  for  when  the  half-pint  of  Benedictine  is  in,  the  wit 
is  most  decidedly  out.  But  that  is  the  danger  of  the  situation, 
for  if  it  could  make  him  write  a  sonnet  like  that  it  can  make  him 
do  anything !  The  question  is — and  we've  no  means  of  answering 
it — how  long  will  he  remain  mad  ? '  He  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
added:  *Yes,  I  agree  with  you.  We'll  follow  him  by  the  next 
train  to  Burnt  Moor — though,  of  course,  it's  by  no  means  certain 
that  he  has  gone  there.'     Sir  Peregrine  referred  to  Bradshaw. 

*  He'll  get  there  at  a  quarter  to  four — it's  a  slow  train.  How  far 
is  the  Tor  from  the  station  ?  Five  miles  ?  Why,  the  moon  doesn't 
rise  till  nearly  seven !  Hell  have  a  lot  of  time  on  his  hands. 
We'll  start  at  one  o'clock  precisely,  arriving  at  6.15,  and  be  in 
good  time  to  prevent  him  making  a  fool  of  himself— that  is  to  say, 
if  the  effect  of  the  potion  has  not  worn  off,  for  if  it  has  Pm  certain 
that  there  will  be  no  need  for  our  interference.  Now  we've  just 
time  to  make  a  few  arrangements.  I  will  telegraph  for  some  sort 
of  ^  g}g  ^  take  us  from  the  station  to  the  Tor,  and  111  have  the 
Tor  watched,  so  as  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  the  local  police  shall 
keep  an  eye  on  the  station,  and — but  I'll  tell  you  all  I  have  done 
when  we  are  in  the  train.  Now  you  must  go  home  at  once,  get 
some  wraps,  and  pack  up  your  night-gear,  because  we  certainly 
sha'n't  be  back  till  to-morrow.    You'll  have  to  deceive  your  mother 
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a  little,  bnt  of  conrse  you  won't  mind  that !  Tell  her  I  insist  on  taking 
yon  down  to  Exmoor  to  choose  a  pony,  or  any  other  likely  story  that 
you  can  invent.  You  will  have  lunch  with  me  in  the  train.  Away 
with  you,  keep  up  your  spirits,  and  be  on  the  Waterloo  platform, 
main  line,  not  later  than  five  minutes  to  one,  I  believe  I  was 
intended  by  nature  to  be  a  detective.  I  did  some  work  of  the  kind 
when  I  was  a  young  man,  and  the  regular  police  did  not  like  it  at 
all — said  I  was  taking  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths !  And  that,' 
he  added  thoughtfully,  ^has  always  struck  me  as  such  a  very 
unpleasant  figure  of  speech.' 

Sir  Peregrine's  arrangements,  the  relation  of  which  in  detail 
would  be  tedious,  were  made  with  the  rapidity  which  invariably 
characterised  his  actions.  Before  he  arrived  at  the  rmdezvous  on 
ihe  platform  at  Waterloo  he  had  instructed  his  own  servant  and 
Mr.  Emshaw's  to  meet  him  there  with  bagfuls  of  necessaries,  and 
had  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland  Yard,  where,  in  an  interview  with  a 
friend  in  high  position,  he  briefly  explained  the  facts  of  the  case. 
From  this  personage  he  received  the  assurance  that  instructions 
should  be  sent  by  telegraph  to  the  Inspector  of  Police  at  Burnt 
Down  to  look  out  for  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Emshaw  at  the  station, 
and  to  keep  an  eye,  in  an  unobtrusive  plain-clothes  way  on  his 
subsequent  movements.  The  Inspector  would  also  be  told  to 
station  two  constables  near  the  summit  of  the  Tor  at  nightfall, 
whose  duty  would  be  to  lie  in  wait,  and  watch  the  proceedings  of 
a  gentleman  who  might  be  expected  to  repair  thither ;  and  should 
he  display  suicidal  intentions,  to  seize,  disarm,  and  convey  him  to 
the  little  local  police  station  near  the  foot  of  the  Tor,  where  his 
friends  would  be  waiting  to  receive  him. 

On  arrival  at  Waterloo,  Sir  Peregrine  inquired  whether  any 
passengers  had  been  booked  for  Burnt  Down  by  the  9.50  train  that 
morning,  and  was  informed  that  one  such  ticket  had  in  feet  been 
issued ;  and  as  Burnt  Down  was  not  a  place  to  which  the  London 
public  flocked  in  any  noticeable  number.  Sir  Peregrine  was  pleased 
to  consider  that  the  hypothesis  on  which  he  was  acting  had 
received  some  of  the  support  which  it  so  greatly  needed. 

Miss  Nevil  and  the  servants  were  punctual  in  their  arrival ; 
and  Sir  Peregrine,  who  had  decided  that  the  adventure  should  be 
carried  through  in  the  presence  of  as  few  witnesses  as  possible, 
explained  to  the  men  that  their  ftirther  services  were  not  needed. 
To  Mr.  Emshaw's  servant,  who  was  evidently  disappointed  at  being 
left  behind,  he  made  some  encouraging  remarks,  and  advised  hin|^ 
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to  be  reticent  on  the  subject  of  his  master's  proceedings.  Jane 
took  her  place  in  the  compartment,  the  baronet  followed  her, 
and  the  train  moved  out  of  the  station.  Where  they  were  to  sleep 
that  night,  and  what  to  do  with  Mr.  Emshaw  if  they  caught  him, 
were  subjects  to  which  they  had  not  given  any  consideration. 

The  English  valet  stared  gloomily  at  the  train  as  it  drew  out 
of  sight,  and,  after  a  moment's  silence,  observed  to  his  companion : 
*  I  don't  know  what  your  opinion  may  be,  but  even  if  I  could  feel 
sure  that  Mr.  Emshaw  was  all  right  I  should  call  this  a  rum  go.' 

Achmet,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  object  of  the  journey  and 
to  whom  no  proceedings  on  the  part  of  his  master  ever  caused  the 
least  surprise,  only  smiled  assentingly.  Perhaps  he  was  dimly 
conscious  that  the  luxuriance  of  an  oriental  vocabulary  would  be 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  summing  up  the  situation  so  succinctly 
as  to  bear  comparison  with  the  Englishman's  masterly  mono-' 
syllables. 

IV 

Burnt  Moor  is  a  part  of  that  bewilderingly  tumbled  assem- 
blage of  hiU,  valley,  and  plain  which  occupies  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  coxmty  of  Devon.  Few  houses  are  visible,  and  but  one 
road,  which,  winding  up  from  the  railway  station,  takes  a  bold 
curve  round  the  base  of  the  Tor,  and  stretches  away  across  the 
moor  like  a  narrow  yellow  ribbon.  About  half  a  mile  short  of  the 
Tor  this  road  passes  a  little  group  of  cottages,  one  of  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  words  *  Coxmty  Police '  on  an  enamelled  iron 
plate  over  the  door.  To  this  modest  rallying  point  of  law  and 
order — which  was  also  the  abode  of  Mr.  John  Quincey,  the  local 
Inspector  of  Police — Sir  Peregrine  Brooke  and  Miss  Jane  Nevil 
were  conveyed,  on  the  completion  of  their  railway  journey,  in  one 
of  those  curiously  antique  waggonette-shaped  vehicles  which  are 
still  to  be  foxmd  tottering  about  in  remote  country  districts. 

Mr.  Quincey  (as  appeared  from  a  note  which  had  been  de- 
livered to  Sir  Peregrine  on  arriving  at  Burnt  Down  Station)  had 
done  his  best  to  carry  out  the  instructions  sent  to  him  from 
London.  In  one  particular,  however,  he  had  been  unable  to  fulfil 
them.  '  The  gentleman  from  London,'  as  he  called  Mr.  Emshaw, 
had  not  arrived  at  Burnt  Down,  as  anticipated,  by  the  train  of  a 
quarter  to  four.  The  Inspector  had  been  at  first  somewhat  non- 
plussed by  this  unexpected  alteration  of  programme,  but  an 
exchange  of  telegrams  with  the  neighbouring  stations  on  the  line 
soon  established  the  fact  that  the  suspected  stranger  (described  as 
'  tall,  with  dark  moustache,  but  without  luggage ')  had  alighted 
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from  the  train  at  Buddleton,  the  station  next  before  Burnt  Down, 
distant  some  ten  miles  from  the  Tor.  In  consequence  of  this 
move  on  Mr.  Emshaw's  part  the  Inspector  had  been  unable  to 
keep  a  watch  on  his  movements.  He  learnt,  however,  that  he 
had  started  walking  from  Buddleton  station  in  the  direction  of 
the  Tor,  and  Mr.  Quincey  had  made  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  his  reception  there  by  placing  two  constables  in  hiding  near 
the  rocks  at  the  summit. 

It  was  cold  and  it  was  dark,  though  with  a  pale  indication  of 
approaching  moonrise  behind  the  blackness  of  the  hill-slopes 
eastward,  when  the  baronet  and  Miss  Nevil  arrived  at  the  police 
station,  where,  being  persons  of  manifest  distinction,  they  were 
invited  by  Mr.  Quincey  into  the  parlour  and  provided  with  tea. 
The  Inspector,  after  a  brief  conversation,  left  his  guests  to  them- 
selves, and  walked  up  the  road  towards  the  Tor,  *  just  to  see  how 
things  were  going.'  Sir  Peregrine  was  pleased  with  Jane.  The 
suspense  of  a  situation  which  would  have  been  farcical  but  for  the 
possibility  of  a  tragic  d&nouernent^  must  have  been  painful  to  her, 
but  she  accepted  it  as  a  necessity  and  displayed  no  inclination  to 
whimper.  Strangely  enough,  she  felt  no  fatigue.  As  for  him,  in 
spite  of  his  outward  cheerfulness,  he  was  in  fact  somewhat  per- 
turbed at  finding  that  Emshaw's  mad  resolution  had  not  evapo- 
rated en  route  to  Devonshire.  Sir  Peregrine  had  expected  that 
the  effect  of  that  copious  draft  of  potent  liqueur  would  have  worn 
off  during  the  long  railway  journey,  and  that  the  extravagant 
and  erring  young  man  would  have  returned  with  all  speed  to 
London  from  one  of  the  train's  many  stopping-places.  But  it 
was  now  quite  clear  that  he  had  not  done  so.  Emshaw's  inten- 
tions, suicidal  or  otherwise,  remained  unaltered,  and  for  safety's 
sake  it  was  necessary  to  assume  the  worst.  Sir  Peregrine  looked 
out  of  the  parlour-window  and  saw  the  moon's  silvery  disc  just 
clear  of  the  hill-side.  *  Could  there  be  something,  after  all,'  he 
asked  himself,  ^in  the  notion  that  the  moon  had  a  disturbing 
effect  on  human  brains  ? '    He  turned  to  Jane,  and  said : 

*  Mr.  Emshaw  will  approach  the  Tor  from  the  further  side,  and 
he  should  be  nearly  there  by  this  time.  If  we  had  arrived  at  this 
place  earlier,  I  would  have  tried  to  meet  him  on  the  Moor.  As 
it  is,  I  should  be  certain  to  miss  him,  whereas  he  can't  possibly 
miss  the  Tor ;  it's  visible  for  miles.  I  don't  see  what  I  can  do ; 
everything  depends  now  on  the  promptitude  of  Mr.  Quincey's 
men.    But  what's  that  ? '  he  exclaimed  suddenly. 

A  confused  sound  of  steps  and  voices  was  heard  approaching 
the  house.     Sir  Peregrine  and  Jane  hurried  to  the  door.     Ogle 
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Clear  in  the  moonlight,  on  the  white  road,  they  saw  the  black 
figures  of  three  men,  walking  abreast,  closely  followed  by  a  fourth, 
whom  they  recognised  from  his  voice  to  be  Inspector  Quincey. 
The  man  in  the  middle  of  the  group  of  three  was  evidently  acting 
under  coercion  from  his  companions,  who  held  him  by  a  wrist  and 
a  shoulder  on  either  side.  All  the  men  were  talking  at  the  same 
time.  The  Inspector  was  understood  to  be  urging  the  captive  to 
restrain  his  wrath  until  he  had  seen  the  friends  who  were  waiting 
for  him,  and  '  who  would  explain  everything.'  The  prisoner  was 
denying  the  possibility  of  any  friends  of  his  being  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  making  forcible  and  uncomplimentary  remarks 
about  the  imbecility  of  the  British  rural  police.  Sir  Peregrine 
smiled  to  Jane,  and  said,  '  What  shall  we  do  with  him  now  that 
we've  got  him  ? ' 

The  group  approached.  Miss  Nevil  looked  hard  at  the  cen- 
tral figure,  and  exclaimed  desperately :  *  They've  got  the  wrong 
man!' 

The  policemen  relinquished  their  hold ;  the  captive  stood 
free.  He  was  a  good-looking  youth,  with  no  resemblance  to 
Mr.  Emshaw,  except  that  he  bore  a  dark  moustache. 

*  You  hear ! '  he  said  furiously ;  '  you've  got  the  wrong  man  ! 
Why  didn't  you  believe  me  ?  A  set  of  blundering  idiots !  I  told 
you  it  was  all  a  mistake.  I'm  greatly  obliged  to  you,  madam ' — 
he  turned  to  Jane  with  a  sudden  change  of  manner.  *  These 
fellows  are  enough  to  destroy  the  mildest  person's  equanimity. 
There  was  I,  an  innocent  walking  tourist,  who  had  stepped  up  on 
to  the  Tor  to  see  the  moon  rise.  Before  I  left  the  top  I  pulled 
out  my  flask  with  the  intention  of  drinking  a  thimbleful  to  keep 
me  warm  on  my  walk  down  to  the  station ;  I  was  just  lifting  the 
flask  to  my  lips,  when  these  two  chaps  bounced  out  of  hiding, 
knocked  the  flask  out  of  my  hand — it  went  skipping  away  into 
the  quarry-holes  below — ^and  collared  me.  Of  course  I  thought 
they  were  thieves,  and  struck  out  a  bit ' 

One  of  the  constables  pointed  ruefully  to  a  damaged  eye. 

*  Yes,  that's  one  comfort,  at  any  rate.  When  I  found  they 
were  policemen  I  was  quiet  enough.  I  know  mistakes  must 
occur  sometimes.  But  what  annoyed  me  most  was  the  way  they 
refrised  to  accept  my  explanations :  kept  on  saying  that  they  had 
often  heard  that  sort  of  story  before,  and  insisted  on  bringing  me 
here  to  see  my  friends  !  Perhaps  you,  or  you,  sir — if  these  fellows 
are  under  your  orders — can  tell  me  what  it  all  means.  My  name 
is  Cumberbatch,  St.  Austin's  College,  Oxford.  Why,  I  believe  I 
might  bring"an  action .'  Digitized  by  Google 
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*  Pardon  me,'  interrupted  Miss  Nevil,  *  but  yon  say  you  are  on 
a  iraUdng  tour.  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  whether  you 
arrived  this  afternoon  at  Buddleton,  on  the  South- Western  Bail- 
way,  and  walked  to  the  Tor  from  that  station  ?  * 

'  Buddleton  ?  Certainly  not !  I  came  southward  from  the 
other  side  of  the  moor ;  left  Pinsford  this  morning  at  nine/ 

Sir  Peregrine  did  not  wait  for  more  information.  He,  as  well 
as  Jane,  had  thought  it  possible  that  this  young  man  was  the 
person  ^  with  dark  moustache,  but  without  luggage,'  whose  de- 
parture fix>m  Buddleton  on  foot  had  been  telegraphed  to  Mr. 
Quincey.    Emshaw  was  still  unaccounted  for ;  the  Tor  unwatched. 

'  Send  back  your  men  to  their  posts  as  fast  as  they  can  go,'  he 
said  to  the  Inspector.  '  Our  friend  is  overdue,  and  if  he  has 
arrived  already *  He  broke  oflf,  and,  turning  to  Mr.  Cumber- 
batch,  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm  and  drew  him  into  the  parlour^ 
The  crestCedlen  policemen,  each  accusing  the  other  of  the  sole 
responsibility  for  the  fiasco^  moved  oflf  in  the  direction  of  the  Tor. 

Mr.  Cumberbatch  was  a  gentleman ;  he  quickly  became  aware 
that  accident  had  led  him  into  a  situation  where  his  presence  was 
an  embarrassment.  He  also  realised  that  his  unfortunate  arrest 
had  inconvenienced  others  as  well  as  himself.  He  asked  if  he 
could  be  of  any  assistance ;  his  offer  was  courteously  declined, 
and,  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  he  went  on  his  way  com- 
pletely mollified,  and  carrying  in  his  breast-pocket  a  silver  flask, 
full  of  fine  old  French  brandy,  which  Sir  Peregrine  had  insisted 
on  his  accepting  as  a  memento  of  the  adventure,  and  to  replace 
the  flask  which,  glittering  in  the  moonlight,  had  been  taken  for  a 
pistol  by  the  precipitate  policemen. 

Sir  Peregrine  and  Miss  N4vil  stood  in  the  road,  listening  to 
the  retreating  footsteps  of  the  courteous  Cumberbatch.  The 
sound  grew  fainter  and  funter,  and  soon  receded  out  of  earshot. 
An  intense  silence  followed ;  one  of  those  murky,  vicious  silences 
which  so  commonly  precede  a  very  horrible  sound.  Then  came — 
not  loud,  for  it  came  from  the  top  of  the  Tor,  half  a  mile  away, 
but  dear  and  abrupt,  final  as  the  full  stop  at  the  end  of  the 
Apocalypse — the  report  of  a  pistol. 


Along  the  upper  windings  of  the  road,  breathless,  speechless, 
ran  Jane  Nevil ;  her  grasp  of  Sir  Peregrine's  hand,  as  he  raced  by 
her  side,  seemed  to  keep  her  alive ;  fingers  of  ice  held  down  her 
heart.      Shadows,  flung  forward  by  the  radiant  splendour   jit 
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the  moon,  preceded  the  flying  pair  with  incessant  dancing 
grotesques. 

A  man,  coming  at  foil  speed  down  the  slope,  approached, 
stopped  with  difficulty,  and  with  difficulty  found  breath  to  ejacu- 
late gaspingly:  *The  gentleman — ^your  friend — he's  all  right!* 
That  was  all  Mr.  Quincey  was  able  to  say  at  the  moment, 
but  it  was  enough.  The  horror  was  over.  Sir  Peregrine  and 
the  Inspector  helped  Miss  Nevil  to  reach  a  convenient  pile  of 
brushwood. 

When  further  speech  became  possible,  Mr.  Quincey  explained 
that  he  and  his  men,  on  their  way  back  to  the  Tor,  had  heard  the 
pistol-shot,  and  had  hurried  up  the  road  and  up  the  steep  path 
which  led  from  it  to  the  summit,  within  a  few  yards  of  which  they 
had  met  '  the  gentleman  from  London.'  He  was  coming  gaily 
down  the  path,  humming  a  tune,  *  evidently  in  the  best  of 
spirits,'  said  Mr.  Quincey,  who,  having  no  doubt  of  the  gentle- 
man's identity,  had  wasted  no  time  in  talk,  but  had  simply  turned 
round  and  sped  away  to  carry  the  news. 

'  Let  us  walk  on  and  meet  him/  said  Jane,  rising  with  com- 
plete self-possession  from  lier  seat  by  the  roadside. 

Before  reaching  the  point  where  the  path  turned  oflF  from  the 
highway,  the  road  led  them  past  a  level  patch  of  greensward 
where  a  party  of  gypsies  had  camped  for  the  night.  A  low  round- 
topped  tent  and  a  rickety  caravan  stood  furthest  from  the  road  ; 
near  to  them  a  horse  was  tethered.  In  the  foreground  a  fire  was 
burning  brightly,  and  around  it  stood,  sat,  and  sprawled  a  little 
group  of  men,  women,  and  children.  A  kettle  hung  over  the 
fire  from  an  oddly  shaped  iron  pot,  and  a  yellow  dog  lay  watching 
the  flying  steam.  One  of  the  women,  brilliantly  illuminated  by 
the  fire,  as  though  by  the  footlights  of  a  theatre,  stood  cutting 
slices  from  a  large  loaf  of  bread. 

As  the  party  of  three  approached  this  picturesquely  disposed 
scene,  themselves  unobserved,  they  saw  the  gypsy  woman  suspend 
the  cutting  of  her  loaf  and  turn  away  towards  the  side  of  the  Tor 
as  though  some  sound  in  that  direction  had  attracted  her  atten- 
tion. A  moment  later,  from  the  dark  shadow  behind  the  tent, 
emerged  a  figure.  It  was  Mr.  Charles  Emshaw,  elegantly  dressed 
in  frock  coat,  grey  trousers,  and  a  top  hat.  He  carried  a  neatly 
folded  umbrella  in  one  hand  ;  the  other  was  concealed  behind  his 
back.  Sir  Peregrine  and  Jane  stood  still  for  a  moment,  watching. 
He  whispered :  *  What  can  have  happened  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
he  miB»ti  himedft  Perhaps  he  had  better  not  see  you  until  I 
have  assured  myself  of  his  sanity.'    She  stood  back  in  the  shadow. 
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Mr.  Emahaw  advanced  into  the  full  glow  of  the  firelight, 
bowed  to  the  astonished  company,  and,  with  the  air  of  a  con- 
jurer completing  his  mo^t  successful  performance,  produced  from 
behind  his  back  a  fine  hare.  Grasping  it  by  the  ears,  he  held 
it  up  at  arm*s  length.  A  murmur  of  admiration  arose  from  his 
audience,  but  at  that  moment  the  young  gentleman  caught  sight 
of  Sir  Peregrine,  who  had  by  this  time  drawn  near  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  fire.  Emshaw  stood  for  a  few  seconds  without 
moving  a  muscle,  still  holding  out  the  dangling  body  of  the  hare. 
Then  he  tossed  it  across  the  fire  to  one  of  the  gypsy  men,  ex- 
claiming : 

'  Take  the  kanengro^  brother !  Chumani  to  hoi  for  you  and 
the  tUcnos.     Oh  dear,  what  an  ass  I  have  been ! ' 

Sir  Peregrine  was  not  disposed  to  contradict  the  last  assertion, 
but  the  fragments  of  Romany  speech  sounded  agreeably  in  his 
ears ;  he  too  had  lingered  in  that  sweet-scented  woodland  by-path 
of  philology.  So  he  waved  his  hand  reassuringly  to  the  young 
man,  and,  with  the  double  aim  of  testing  the  readiness  of  his  wits 
and  of  cautioning  him  against  unwarily  revealing  the  names 
which  had  hitherto  been  kept  concealed,  addressed  him  thus : 

^Prater,  ave  (Uque  cave:  nostra  vera  nomina  cdata  tenere 
debemua.' 

Emshaw,  who  had  at  once  recognised  Sir  Peregrine,  replied 
without  a  moment's  hesitation : 

^Rectus  esy  amice  nobilis  Peregrine!  Gautus  eroJ  Then, 
with  a  glance  at  the  two  policemen,  who  were  standing  by,  some- 
what bewildered  by  the  curiously  polyglot  conversation  which  had 
passed,  he  added : 

*  Ety  qvda  constabularii  ruralea  nimiam  non  habent  gump^ 
tioTiem ' 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in  an  outburst  of  laughter 
from  the  baronet.  The  yellow  dog  emitted  a  series  of  sharp 
barks,  as  though  appreciative  of  Mr.  Emshaw's  command  of 
canine  Latin.    The  two  men  shook  hands. 

'  We  will  not  bother  each  other  now  with  explanations,'  said 
Sir  Peregrine.  *  But  there  is  somebody  else  here  with  whom  you 
must  make  your  peace.  For  heaven's  sake,  do  it  as  quickly  as 
possible,  for  we  are  starving,  and  we  haven't  yet  decided  where  to 
dine — or  sleep  either.'  He  pointed  across  the  road.  Jane  came 
out  of  the  shadow  into  the  moonlight.  Emshaw  crossed  over  to 
where  she  stood,  bent  low  before  her,  and  raised  her  hand  to  his 
lipe.    Sir  Peregrine  turned  away  to  talk  to  the  gypsies. 

They  were  urgent  in  their  invitation  to  the  whole  partj|f| 
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including  (this  with  a  twinkle  in  the  eye)  the  policemen,  to  stay 
and  sup  off  the  hare.  The  urgent  necessity  of  finding  lodgings 
for  the  night,  and — in  the  case  of  Mr.  Quincey  and  his  men — ^the 
requirements  of  professional  etiquette,  prevented  the  acceptance 
of  this  hospitable  offer,  and  the  Inspector  proceeded  to  disband 
his  forces. 

Mr.  Emshaw  in  the  meantime  had  made  his  peace  with  Miss 
Nevil  by  means  of  a  series  of  representations  which  it  would  be 
impertinent  and  unnecessary  to  reproduce.  He  had,  and  did,  cut 
a  ridiculous  figure ;  she,  knowing  his  sensitiveness  to  ridicule, 
spared  him  as  well  as  she  could. 

Turning  to  Sir  Peregrine,  he  said :  *  I  propose  that  for  suppers 
and  beds  we  go  to  "  The  Choughs  "  at  Yeominster — it's  only  half 
an  hour  by  train ;  a  capital  inn,  kept  by  a  former  butler  of  my 
father's.  The  rascal  buttled  to  such  good  purpose  that  he  retired 
with  quite  a  little  fortune,  and  set  up  as  an  innkeeper  in  his 
native  town.  I  have  a  suspicion,  too,  that  he  retired  with  some 
of  the  contents  of  my  dear  father's  cellar,  because  he  has  some 
excellent  Steinwein  in  bocksbeutels ' 

*  What  is  a  "  bocksbeutel  ?  " '  asked  Jane. 

*  A  kind  of  flagon,  many  specimens  of  which  were  in  my  father's 
possession.  But  wherever  it  came  from,  I  can  recommend  the 
Steinwein  at  "  The  Choughs." ' 

*  Very  well,'  said  Sir  Peregrine.  '  Of  course  you  two  will  be 
my  guests.  Perhaps  Mr.  Quincey  will  be  kind  enough  to  walk  on 
and  have  the  waggonette  brought  round.  There  is  a  train  to  be 
caught.'  The  party  moved  off  down  the  hill,  leaving  the  gypsies 
happy  with  a  hare  and  a  half-sovereign  to  the  good. 

VI 

*  Your  proceedings,'  observed  Sir  Peregrine  to  Mr.  Emshaw, 
as  he  replenished  his  glass  with  Steinwein,  *  were  very  like  those 
of  a  person  acting  under  hypnotic  suggestion.  You  placed  your- 
self voluntarily  under  the  influence  of  the  Benedictine — that 
appears,  from  your  own  account,  to  have  been  an  act  of  pure  folly. 
Your  responsibility  ended  there.  The  result  was  to  impress  upon 
your  over-excited  brain  the  fixed  idea  of  suicide.  Why  ?  It  is 
impossible  to  say,  for  the  fietctors  in  the  problem  are  imknown. 
Perhaps  some  fantastic  notions  of  the  kind  were  floating  in  your 
mind  just  as  you  swallowed  the  liqueur,  and  became  fixed,  frozen, 
stereotyped,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  normal  processes  of  reason- 
ing.   Perhaps  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  Benedictine,  taken  in  excess, 
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to  indnce  suicidal  mania ;  perhaps  you  have  an  inherited  tendency 
in  that  direction.'  Emshaw  shook  his  head.  '  Ah,  but  you  can't 
be  certain.  It  is  just  in  these  abnormal  conditions  of  the  mind 
that  one  is  apt  to  be  dominated  by  a  rascally  group  of  corpuscles 
whose  character  was  determined  by  some  freakish  ancestor  of,  say, 
five  generations  ago.  Anyhow,  it  is  clear  that  your  mind  was 
(temporarily  I  hope)  deranged,  and  mental  derangement  is  often 
accompanied  by  suicidal  tendencies.  Persons  so  afifected  not  im- 
commonly  display  the  most  extraordinary  forethought  and  cimning 
in  order  to  achieve  their  ends  !  Allow  me  to  send  for  another 
bocksbeuteL' 

Sir  Peregrine  and  Jane  had  discovered  that  Emshaw  had  no 
distinct  recollection  of  anything  that  had  happened  from  the 
moment  of  drinking  the  Benedictine  up  to  the  time  when  he 
found  himself  standing  on  the  top  of  Burnt  Tor  with  his  pistol 
in  his  hand.  When  questioned  concerning  the  sonnet,  and  when 
that  atrocious  specimen  of  versification,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
was  placed  before  him,  he  admitted  that  he  had  a  fidnt  memory 
of  having  committed  that  literary  oflfence — to  paper.  *  It  was  as 
if  he  had  been  reminded  of  some  incident  in  a  dream,'  he  said. 
His  view  was  that  he  had  been,  in  fact,  in  a  somnambulistic,  but 
half-conscious,  state.  The  liqueur  had  acted  like  a  magic  potion  ; 
it  had  left  him  a  certain  mechanical  adaptability  to  circumstances, 
but  had  made  a  clean  sweep  of  his  moral  responsibility,  '  though 
that/  he  added,  ^you  may  find  it  hard  to  believe.' 

*Why  so?'  said  the  unwary  baronet.  *I  have  already  pro- 
duced a  theory  to  account  for  it.' 

'  Because,'  replied  the  frivolous  youth,  *  a  aweefp  is  of  all  things 
the  most  difficult  to  make  clean.  But  seriously,  I  think  that 
whether  I  was  subject  to  temporary  suicidal  mania  or  not,  I  cer- 
tainly showed  a  good  deal  of  that  cunning  and  forethought  that 
you  speak  of.  I  must  have  got  out  at  the  station  before  Burnt 
Down  because  I  had  been  to  the  other  station  before — last  year 
— and  I  was  afraid  of  being  recognised.  In  iact  I  remember 
feeling  all  day  long  a  kind  of  nightmare  terror  lest  I  should  meet 
anyone  I  knew.'  He  paused  to  pour  out  Steinwein  to  Jane  and 
himself. 

*  And  how  did  you  feel  when  you  foimd  yourself  on  the  Tor  ? ' 
she  said. 

^  I  felt  no  surprise  at  alL  I  can't  explain  the  feeling,  but  it 
was  not  like  waking  from  sleep — rather  as  though  some  thick 
sort  of  muffler  had  been  withdrawn  from  my  brain.  I  had  '^  come 
to"  in  the  same  way  for  a  minute  when  I  was  crossing  the  moor,  l^ 
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bat  before  I  could  realise  the  situation  the  muffler  was  round  me 
again.  But  I  t(;a«  surprised,  and  rather  alarmed,  when  I  found 
my  pistol  in  my  hand.  I  felt  as  if  some  bogey  had  been  playing 
with  me,  and  I  was  awfully  afraid  of  dropping  back  into  his 
clutches.  I  must  have  been  standing  stock-still  for  several 
minutes — struggling,  as  it  were,  against  the  bogey — when  I 
noticed  that  luckless  hare  sitting  on  his  haunches  in  the  moon- 
light, out  of  range  I  fancied.  However,  by  a  sudden  impulse  I 
raised  the  pistol  and  let  fly  at  him.  I  never  did  any  poaching  in 
my  life  before ;  the  game  you  get  in  that  way  is  rarely  worth  the 
scandal !  Nevertheless  I  brought  him  down,  and  the  charm  was 
broken.  I  was  myself  again,  and  there  was  one  March  hare  the  less 
on  Burnt  Tor.    Kindly  pass  the  bottle.' 

*  And  now,'  said  Sir  Peregrine,  *  let  us  for  the  moment  say  no 
more  about  your  aberrations,  and  consider  our  future  policy.' 

*  I  have  already  telegraphed  to  my  man  to  say  that  I  am  all 
right.  He  is  discreet.  We  will  return  to  town  by  an  early  train 
to-morrow,  and  I'll  concoct  some  fable  to  account  for  my  absence 
from  the  office.    That  will  be  easy  enough  ;  I  have  done  it  before/ 

*  I  mean  that  you  should  consider  your  position  with  regard 
to  Miss  Nevil.' 

A  smile  passed  between  the  two  young  people. 

*  Why,'  said  Jane,  *  we  settled  all  that  when  you  were  talking 
to  your  gypsy  friends  on  the  Tor.' 

*  The  deuce  you  did ! '  exclaimed  the  baronet. 

'  Yes,'  said  Emshaw,  ^  we  are  going  to  announce  our  engage- 
ment in  the  Morning  Post^  and  intend  to  get  married  as  soon  as  a 
reasonable  number  of  presents  have  come  in.' 

*  The  deuce  you  do  !  And  without  asking  my  consent  ?  I'm 
not  sure  that  you  ought  ever  to  marry  with  a  record  of  criminal 
lunacy  behind  you ;  why,  it  was  not  only  your  life  that  was  in 
danger,  for  even  after  escaping  your  own  pistol  you  might  have 
been  carried  ofiF  to  gaol  or  to  an  asylum.' 

'  I  have  been  told,'  said  Emshaw,  with  apparent  seriousness, 
^  that  a  man  doesn't  know  what  real  comfort  is  until  he  has  tried 
living  in  a  padded  room.  Just  think — what  luxury !  The  walls, 
the  very  floor  itself,  all  padded !  And  as  for  going  to  prison,  have 
you  ever  considered  what  an  admirable  vehicle  that  is  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Black  Maria  ?  How  dexterously  it  con- 
trives to  combine  the  privacy  of  the  bathing-machine  with  the 
democratic  universality  of  the  omnibus  ? '  Sir  Peregrine  checked 
the  flow  of  levity  with  a  question  to  Jane : 
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<|But  will  your  mother  agree  ?  And  how  shall  you  persuade 
her  to  discard  that  ^fellow  with  the  barley-sugar  legs — ^Mr. 
Topham  ?  * 

*  Topham/  put  in  Emshaw  abruptly,  *  may  go  to  the  De — 
Deccan,  or  any  other  distant  land,  and  remain  there !  I  beg  your 
pardon,  my  dear  Jane,  but  the  mere  mention  of  the  man's  name 
is  inexpressibly  galling  to  me !  I  can't  tell  you,  Sir  Peregrine, 
what  I — ^and  Jane — have  suffered  from  him.  He  is  a  prig  of  the 
most  boresome  description.  Just  think,  he  once  insisted  on  read- 
ing aloud  to  us  from  a  collection  of  platitudes  which  he  very 
properly  calls  his  '^  commonplace  book."  And  he  has  written  a 
play  cfJled  Queen  Anne — The  Queen  Anne,  youknow— in  which, 
I  believe,  he  informs  the  world  of  her  decease !  Another  bocks- 
bentel,  if  you  please,  waiter.' 

'  It  is  quite  true,'  said  Jane.  ^  He  has  a  dreadful  lot  of  money, 
you  know,  and  the  extracts  that  he  read  to  us  were  mostly  about 
what  he  called  "  the  serious  resp<msibilUies  attaching  to  the  pos* 
session  of  weaUhJ*    He  was  horribly  solemn  about  it.' 

*  What  nonsense ! '  said  the  baronet.  ^  Look  at  me.  Here  I 
am,  as  rich  as  Croesus,  and  as  jolly  as  a  sandboy — whatever  that 
may  be.  But  as  for  his  play,  I  don't  think  that  you,  Emshaw,  are 
quite  in  a  position  to  indulge  in  literary  criticism,  after  this  speci- 
men of  your  own  compositions' — he  pointed  to  the  sonnet,  which  lay 
beside  him  on  the  table. 

Emshaw  snatched  it  up  and  tore  it  into  fragments. 

*  It's  no  use,  my  boy,'  said  Sir  Peregrine,  *  Miss  Nevil  and  I  have 
every  word  of  it  by  heart.  Why,  we  gave  it  the  same  sort  of 
attention  which  a  German  commentator  gives  to  a  sonnet  of 
Shakespeare's.  However,  I  must  admit  that  it  showed  some 
acquaintance  with  English  literature,  though  perverted  to  a  base 
use.  With  regard  to  Amos,  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  Mrs. 
Nevil  can  want  him  for  a  son-in-law.' 

*  I  don't  care  a  bit  whether  she  does  or  not,'  said  naughty 
Jane. 

*But  we  must  try  not  to  annoy  her,  if  we  can  possibly  help  it. 
It  would  spoil  the  party.  I  think,'  Sir  Peregrine  went  on  delibe- 
rately, ^  I  can  suggest  a  plan  which  will  smooth  away  all  difficulties 
— ^that  is,  if  you  will  agree  to  it.  I  will  make  you  my  heiress.' 
Seeing  their  astonished  faces,  he  added :  *  Not  my  8oZe  heiress,  you 
know ;  I  have  about  a  dozen  of  'em  already.  It  is  one  of  my 
notions  as  to  the  responsibilities  attaching  to  the  possession  of 
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The  two  looked  confusedly  at  him  and  at  each  other.  He 
proceeded : 

^  My  system  is,  that  my  heirs  and  heiresses  start  inheriting  at 
once.  Yon  see,  I've  not  the  least  intention  of  dying,  and  I  can't 
understand  why  a  ridiculous  convention,  which  ought  not  to  exist 
between  friends,  should  prevent  me  from  doing  them  a  service 
until  I  am  occupied  in  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim  (or 
otherwise)  and  possibly  unable  to  get  any  amusement  out  of  my 
bequests.  My  motives  are  to  a  great  extent  selfish  ones.  Besides, 
the  amounts  are  not  large :  merely  a  competence.  Catch  me  cat- 
ting down  my  own  expenditure !  So  say  the  word,  and  I  will  go 
and  propitiate  the  &tes  (my  solicitors,  Messrs.  Stokoe,  Lancaster 
and  Antrobus,  of  Moira  Place)  the  day  after  we  arrive  in  town.' 

Miss  Nevil  was  ready  to  say  the  word  without  demur.  But  it 
took  a  good  half-hour's  argument,  and  repeated  applications  of 
Steinwein,  to  extort  Mr.  Emshaw's  consent. 

*  Not  that  your  consent  is  at  all  necessary,'  said  Sir  Peregrine 
to  him.  *  Only  I  don't  want  to  spoil  the  party.  And  remember 
— a  word  from  me,  and  your  proceedings  to-day  will  be  the  talk 
of  the  town ! ' 

The  poor  young  man  murmured  something  about  the  humilia- 
tion of  being  a  pensioner. 

*  You,  my  dear  Emshaw,  will  get  nothing  out  of  me  except 
(if  you  are  a  good  boy)  whatever  help  I  can  give  you  in  your 
profession.  Your  wife  will  have  a  little  dowry,  instead  of  none — 
that  is  all.  And  she  and  I  are  not  going  to  be  deprived  of  our 
legitimate  amusements  because  of  the  ridiculous  scruples  (pardon 
me  if  I  speak  too  plainly)  of  a  hare-brained ' 

Mr.  Emshaw's  resistance  collapsed. 

*  There  is  one  point  on  which  I  must  insist,'  said  Sir  Peregrine, 
'  and  that  is,  that  from  this  day  forward  you  become  a  total 
abstainer — from  Benedictine,  and  I  should  like  to  add  frx)m 
sonnets  also,  unless  you  wish  to  bring  down  my  grey  hairs  in 
sorrow  to  the  Woking  Crematorium !  That  is  understood  ?  Very 
weU.' 

He  turned  to  Miss  Nevil,  and  addressing  her  for  the  first  time 
by  her  Christian  name,  remarked :  *  My  dear  Jane,  the  Steinwein 
stands  with  you.' 

Charles  Strachey. 
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Epping  Forest. 


IT  is  no#  twenty  years  since  the  Act  of  Sir  Selwyn  Ibbetson  was 
passed,  and  Epping  Forest  was  Tonnally  made  over  to  the 
public  for  ever  *  as  an  open  space  for  recreation  and  enjoyment/ 
The  passions  which  were  aroused  by  the  angry  controversy  and 
costly  litigation  preceding  this  event  have  now  cooled  down.  All 
agree  that  Epping  Forest  has  proved  a  boon  of  priceless  value  to 
its  new  owners,  and  particularly  to  the  hard-working  population  of 
the  East  End.  On  a  holiday  the  poorest  dock  labourer  has  an 
estate  to  which  he  can  be  transported  at  the  cost  of  a  few  coppers, 
and  where  he  can  refresh  himself  with  pure  air  and  exercise  and 
with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature.  That  he  thoroughly 
appreciates  the  advantage  is  best  proved  by  the  following  figures, 
Idndly  supplied  to  the  writer  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Bailway.  Last  year  (1897)  the  number  of  passengers 
conveyed  to  the  various  stations  on  Epping  Forest  on  the  four 
holidays  were  as  follows:  Easter  Monday  (April  19),  42,864; 
Whit  Monday  (June  7),  51,356  ;  Jubilee  Day  (June  22),  37,300; 
August  Bank  Holiday  (August  2),  54,395. 

The  total,  it  will  be  observed,  is,  in  round  numbers,  186,000. 
But  this  does  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  visitors.  Anyone 
stationing  himself  on  the  beautifal  road  that  runs  (with  forest  on 
either  side)  from  Whipp's  Cross  to  Woodford  will  see  a  strange 
procession  of  vehicles  streaming  from  town  in  the  morning  and 
back  at  night ;  carts,  gigs,  delivery  vans,  omnibuses,  coaches, 
donkey  carts,  every  kind  or  variety  of  conveyance  that  may  be 
owned  or  hired ;  they  are  all  crowded  with  men,  women,  and  child- 
ren. The  holiday-makers  do  not  '  take  their  pleasures  sadly ; ' 
on  the  contrary,  they  adopt  every  known  device  for  quickening 
gaiety.  They  sing  those  merry  songs  that  deh'ght  the  music-hall 
audiences  of  Poplar  and  Whitechapel ;  whoever  has  a  concertina 
or  a  clarionet  or  any  other  wind  instrument  brings  it  and  blows — 
music,  I  was  going  to  write,  but  forbear.    The  Bank  Holiday  crowd  p 
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is  not  calculated  to  please  fastidious  eyes  or  ears,  yet  no  one  who 
thinks  of  the  real  change  and  health-giving  enjoyment,  the  occa- 
sion offers  those  who  have  little  of  either  in  their  lives,  will  do 
more  than  smile  at  the  odd  forms  in  which  pleasure  is  expressed. 
There  is  little  that  is  really  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  the  excur- 
sionists. At  the  end  of  the  day '  the  last  load  whoam '  may  consist 
of  a  few  excursionists  not  quite  so  well-behaved  and  sober  as  they 
were  at  starting,  but  every  competent  observer  will  admit  that  the 
tendency  of  the  holiday-makers  is  to  go  in  less  every  succeed- 
ing year  for  drink  and  rowdyism,  and  more  for  innocent  amuse- 
ment. In  fact,  if  all  things  be  taken  into  consideration — ^their 
usual  surroundings,  the  change  and  relaxation,  the  stimulation  of 
company,  and  the  temptations  on  the  way — ^it  must  be  admitted 
that  their  behaviour  is  very  good  indeed. 

All  the  same,  they  have  their  own  way  of  *  taking  the 
pleasure  of  the  country.'  There  are  high  fliers  and  merry- 
go-rounds,  and  steam  bicycles  running  to  the  music  of  steam 
hurdy-gurdies,  and  donkeys  and  ponies  and  ^  koker-nut '  shies 
— which  delight  them  more  than  green  thicket  or  bosky  glade. 
A  good  thing,  too !  If  fifty  thousand  East-enders  took  to  inves- 
tigating the  woodland  recesses,  what  a  time  the  deer  would 
have  of  it !  In  point  of  fact,  one  may  walk  the  more  secluded 
and  beautiful  parts  of  the  forest  without  seeing  any  sign  of 
the  crowd,  with  nothing  to  prove  its  presence  except  4ts  long 
withdrawing  roar '  and  the  noise  of  musical  instruments,  which  is 
by  no  means  disagreeable  when  softened  and  mellowed  by  dis- 
tance. And,  after  all,  the  main  point  is  being  achieved,  since  the 
merry-makers,  whether  they  rollick  on  a  donkey's  back  or  are 
tossed  to  the  tree-tops  in  what  Scotch  children  call  *  shuggy-boats,' 
are  drawing  in  a  supply  of  the  wholesome  woodland  air,  *  worth 
sixpence  a  pint,'  as  somebody  remarked  of  Lord  Tennyson's  downs. 
I  rather  like  to  walk  in  the  Forest  at  the  close  of  such  a  day, 
especially  if  it  be  in  May  or  June.  The  silver  moon  is  not  so 
bright  as  to  disclose  the  empty  bottles  and  sandwich-papers 
strewed  by  the  visitors.  Nightingales  that  one  expected  to  have 
been  terrified  from  their  haunts  flate  their  rich  deep  songs  from 
bushes  close  to  the  caravan  and  merry-go-round,  and  the  Forest 
resumes  its  peace  and  calm,  just  as  if  there  had  been  no  hiunan 
disturbers.  From  a  distance  do,  indeed,  come  many  incongruous 
sounds — drunken  human  voices,  concertinas  out  of  tune,  comets 
tipsily  blown ;  but  they  only  seem  to  remind  us  that  ugliness  and 
discord  and  squalor,  as  well  as  beauty  and  passion,  harmonise  into 
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life,  which  includes  the  stars  as  well  as  the  barrel-organ,  thd 
nightingale  as  well  as  the  coster  and  his  ^  donah/ 

After  all,  however,  there  are  only  three  Bank  Holidays  in  the 
year  (Christnias  does  not  count  much  in  the  Forest),  and  two  are 
oft^en  wet.  On  every  fine  day  from  June  to  September  a  private 
trip  of  some  kind  arrives :  now  the  beanfeast  of  a  £Eu^ry  or  the 
'wayzgoose'  of  *a  chapel' — a  printers'  chapel,  I  mean;  most 
frequently  of  all  a  band  of  school-children.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  a  more  suitable  place  for  such  excursions;  here  is 
water  to  row  in,  wide  spaces  for  games  and  pastime,  shady  groves 
for  summer  picnics,  and  woodland  paths  oA  which  to  ramble. 
There  are  very  few  country  children  who  enjoy  equal  advantages. 
Epping  Forest  is  an  estate  of  considerable  size,  containing  as  it 
does  5,500  acres  of  mixed  open  and  woodland.  It  has  been  the 
aim  of  those  who  manage  it  to  reproduce  as  far  as  possible  the 
former  wild  conditions.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  and 
others  took  the  matter  in  hand  it  was  being  utterly  destroyed. 
The  right  of  lopping  had  been  so  vigorously  exercised  that,  except 
in  one  or  two  groves,  every  tree  had  been  decapitated:  Some 
people  profess  to  discover  a  sort  of  beauty  in  the  distorted  shapes 
assumed  by  the  polUrds — especially  the  hornbeams — aftet  this 
treatment,  but  a  natural  taste  will  scarcely  admit  it.  A  typical 
Forest  pollard  is  a  gnarled  and  empty  shell,  with  a  crown  full  of 
mouldering  dust,  and  perhaps  a  honeysuckle  or  a  briar  growing 
out  of  it  with  long,  trailing  vines,  while  generally  a  draping  of 
ivy  half  conceals  the  trunk.  Give  Nature  time,  and  she  will  make 
anything  picturesque ;  but  a  natural  tree  is  still  the  more  beautiful, 
whether  shooting  up  tall  and  straight  among  its  Forest  com[- 
panions,  or  stretching  out  giant  limbs  in  the  solitude  of  a  hedge- 
row. Yet  again  Nature  finds  many  uses  even  for  the  pollards. 
In  their  chinks  and  crevices  myriads  of  the  great  and  blue  tits — 
as  numerous  here  as  sparrows  in  the  streets  of  London — find  nest- 
ing places.  The  squirrels,  if  surprised  in  their  frequent  quests  ou 
the  ground,  pop  into  the  larger  holes,  and  wait  till  the  coast  is 
clear  and  they  can  scramble  back  to  the  higher  trees,  where  alone 
they  are  safe.  In  the  crowns  many  wild  duck  nest ;  during  the 
breeding  season  one  often  sees  the  brown  mother  racing  away  from 
her  nest  at  a  speed  that  seems  quite  incompatible  with  her  dumpy 
body  and  short  legs.  Not  infrequently,  too,  Eeynard  chooses  one 
for  his  siesta,  and  sleeps  heedless  of  the  passers-by,  unless  some 
enterprising  schoolboy  should  climb  up  and  disturb  him.  The 
pollard,  too,  is  a  kind  of  natural  flowerpot.  By  the  rains  of, winter 
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the  wood  in  coarse  of  time  is  rotted  into  a  most  fertile  mould  f 
you  can  poor  it  out  of  the  more  aged  when  they  are  felled.  Seeds 
of  creeper  and  bosh  and  fern,  if  carried  to  it  by  winds  or  birds, 
germinate  freely ;  trailing  boughs  and  green  plants  therefore  draw 
their  sustenance  frx>m  the  crumbling  trunk.  Close  to  High 
Beech  is  one  such  stump  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  and  itself 
long  dead,  and  grey,  and  mossy.  Out  of  the  crown,  as  from  a 
cup,  grows  a  handsome  holly-bush,  considerably  larger  than  an 
ordinary  Christmas-tree.  No  doubt,  too,  these  rotting  pollards  are 
favourable  to  insect  life.  One  winter  day  I  saw  a  couple  of  work- 
men take  no  fewer  than  sixteen  of  the  large  and  handsome  cater- 
]»llars  of  the  goat-moth  from  an  old  willow  they  were  breaking 
up.  They  were  offering  to  sell  them  at  fourpence  apiece,  but  did 
not  seem  aware  that  already  some  of  the  boy-coUectors  had  been 
doing  a  little  breaking-up  on  their  own  account,  and  were  amply 
supplied  with  specimens.  Indeed,  those  youths  know  well  how 
rich  the  woodland  is  in  moth  and  butterfly,  and  may  be  seen  on 
summer  holidays  roaming  ffiur  and  near  armed  with  net  and  poison- 
bottle.  As  it  happens,  Mr.  Cole,  curator  of  the  recently  established 
museum  at  Chingford,  is  a  keen  entomologist,  and  has  got  together 
an  admirable  and  well-mounted  collection,  so  that  the  young 
student  is  greatly  helped  to  name  and  identify  his  specimens.  In 
time  perhaps  we  shall  see  an  equally  good  representation  of  the 
birds,  nests,  eggs,  reptiles,  beasts,  and  plants  of  the  Forest,  as  a 
well-equipped  museum  affords  the  most  effective  help  to  the  study 
of  natund  history. 

Another  service  performed  by  the  pollards  is  that  of  affording 
sleeping-places  to  the  birds.  To  come  down  through  the  wood 
just  as  the  darkness  of  a  winter  night  is  gathering  is  the  best 
time  for  watching  them  all  retire  to  rest.  A  great  babbling  and 
twittering  comes  from  groves  of  holly  and  hawthorn,  as  if  the 
sparrows  were  scrambling  for  perches.  They  retire  earlier  than 
the  missel-thrush,  which  is  still  whistling  his  loud,  strong  song 
from  the  topmost  branch  of  a  leafless  tree,  while  blackbirds  are 
scolding  one  another  in  the  hawthorn  cover.  Sometimes  one  will 
fly  out,  looking  a  little  confused  and  terrified  in  the  dusk.  The 
bullfinch  often  chooses  a  bush  quite  close  to  the  road,  and,  getting 
to  the  very  centre,  sticks  out  his  feathers  as  a  protection  against 
the  cold,  and  with  his  head  under  his  wing  makes  a  strange  little 
huddled-up  mass,  his  bright  colours  hardly  showing  in  the  dim 
light.  But  let  me  walk  ever 'so  softly  past  the  old  pollards  after 
dark,  and  the  light-sleeping  inmates — wrens  audits,  I  fancy — 
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though  it  is  always  txx)  late  to  identify  them,  fly  out,  often  into  my 
very  face,  the  warm  soft  feathers  making  no  unpleasant  impact 
against  the  skin.  A  deep  hush  steals  over  the  trees  at  last,  the 
chirruping  voices  are  no  longer  heard,  and  only  the  rustling  of  dead 
leaves  and  the  scamper  of  small  feet  tell  that  the  life  of  night  is 
awake — ^that  the  stoat,  the  weasel,  and  the  rat  are  busy  and 
coursing  after  their  victims.  Finally,  the  king  of  the  Forest  trees 
is  a  pollard,  a  grand  oak  twenty-two  feet  in  circumference,  standing 
beside  Fairmead  Lodge. 

But,  after  all  has  been  said,  the  most  beautiful  woodland  scenery 
is  at  High  Beech  and  Monk  Wood,  where  the  trees  are  of  natural 
growth.  They  were  seen  at  their  best  in  the  autumn  of  1897, 
when  the  season  made  one  of  those  slow  and  stately  revolutions 
that  exhibit  every  gradation  of  colour :  first  the  deep  green  of 
summer,  with  the  sunlight  only  breaking  through  in  spots  and 
bars ;  next,  a  glowing  bronze,  with  red  leaves  fluttering  softly  down 
to  the  earth,  kept  bare  by  the  shallow  roots  of  the  trees ;  finally, 
stripped  boughs  rising  from  a  russet  carpet,  and  the  winter  sun 
like  a  blazing  fire  seen  through  the  branches.  It  is  pleasant  to 
watch  buds  expanding  and  breaking  into  leaf,  equally  pleasant  to 
rest  in  a  shady  grove  during  simimer,  or  to  note  the  changing 
colours  of  autumn ;  but  in  winter  alone  is  it  possible  to  see  the 
full  beauty  of  forest  trees,  the  noble  stem  or  central  pillar,  the 
bold  fine  limbs  flung  heavenward,  the  exquisite  tracery  made  by 
the  branching  summit  against  the  sky. 

Even  those  who  do  not  subscribe  to  this  austere  doctrine,  who 
love  colour  and  ornament,  blossoms  and  green  leaves,  and  the 
sparkle  of  sunshine,  more  than  form,  will  find  it  interesting  to  sit 
on  some  old  tree-trunk  under  the  beeches  late  in  autumn.  The 
mast  tempts  the  shyest  woodlanders.  Little  squirrels,  with  their 
tails  over  their  heads,  clamber  down  the  trunks,  and,  after  assur- 
ing themselves  there  is  no  danger,  begin  turning  the  leaves  over 
for  nuts.  They  have  quite  a  large  vocabulary,  a  curious  sound 
between  a  low  squeal  and  a  cough,  that  they  give  with  a  jerk  of 
the  body  when  they  eat  and  also  as  they  leap  about  on  the  trees ; 
a  bark  or  wough  when  suddenly  alarmed ;  a  shrill  chatter,  almost 
as  sharp  and  clear  as  a  bird's,  when  conversing  among  themselves. 
At  one  time  they  were  nearly  extirpated,  but  are  very  plentiful 
now  in  the  forest. 

Not  &r  off  a  gorgeous  cock  pheasant  steals  firom  an  adjacent 
comer  of  withering  fern  and  has  a  feast  to  himself.  This  bird,  I 
think,  exists  in  the  right  numbers.     His  bed-going  croak  is  01^ 
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of  the  familiar  sounds  of  dusk,  yet  one  never  finds  naore  than  two 
in  company,  and  only  a  few  broods  are  reared  annually.  More 
would  but  tempt  the  poacher,  and  there  are  enough  to  lend  variety 
to  the  bird-life.  The  partridge,  of  course,  loves  the  ploughed  field 
more  than  the  grove,  but  a  few  come  to  the  open  spaces  and  may 
occasionally  be  seen  even  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  forest. 

Another  bird  that  comes  for  mast  is  the  jay,  of  which  the 
forest  breeds  myriads.  Its  discordant  croak  seems  to  belong  to 
the  nature  of  the  place,  like  the  tinkle  of  cow-bells  and  the 
eternal  chatter  of  tits.  The  magpie,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
has  similar  habits  and  lives  on  practically  the  same  food,  is  seldom 
to  be  seen.  Six  or  seven  years  ago  there  were  several  walks  on 
which  one  was  almost  certain  to  see  a  magpie  or  two ;  the  appear- 
ance of  one  now  has  come  to  be  a  very  great  rarity  indeed.  Mr. 
E.  N.  Buxton  says  that  two  broods  were  reared  last  year  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  forest,  but  they  are  never  visible  within.  Every 
lover  of  birds  must  regret  this.  The  magpie  is  more  beautiful  in 
form  and  much  more  graceful  in  flight  than  the  ill-balanced, 
awkward-flying  jay.  One  reason  for  its  disappearance  may  be  that 
the  magpie  builds  a  more  conspicuous  and  easily  robbed  nest 
than  the  jay,  which  prefers  the  impenetrable  thicket  for  its  home. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  eay  why  one  species 
thrives  and  another  dwindles.  On  the  forest  ponds,  for  instance, 
waterhens  and  ducks  are  in  tremendous  force.  They  are  found 
wherever  there  is  water;  but  the  stronghold  of  the  former  is 
Highams  Lake,  where  it  is  pretty  to  watch  them  in  the  breeding 
season,  when  the  pond  is  white  with  water-lilies.  The  long- 
legged  mothers  look  quite  comical  as  they  straggle  over  the 
broad  green  floating  leaves,  picking  the  insects  and  followed  by 
their  dusky  chicks.  But  the  bolder  and  greedier  ducks  prefer 
Gonnaught  Water,  where  they  follow  the  boats  and  gobble  up  the 
crumbled  bread  and  biscuit  fireely  tossed  to  them  by  the  occu- 
pants. They  are  as  tame  as  barn-door  fowls  here,  though  as 
difficult  to  shoot  as  ever  when  once  they  cross  the  boundary  of 
the  forest,  and  even  when  they  return  from  their  wanderings  at 
dusk  fly  round  and  round  as  suspiciously  as  if  they  dreaded  a 
decoy  or  a  punt  gun.  It  seems  very  remarkable  that  the  coot 
should  be  rapidly  diminishing  as  these  increase  in  numbers.  The 
same  thing  has  happened  in  waters  that  used  to  be  familiar  to  me 
as  a  boy.  At  that  time  the  *  bell-pot '  was  as  familiar  as  the 
waterhen,  and,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  become 
absolutely  rare,  it  has  ceased  to  be  common.    Yet  it  is,  not  shot  or 
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persecuted  in  any  way,  the  sedge-margined  water  is  less  frequented 
than  it  used  to  be,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the 
coot  should  not  increase  and  multiply. 

While  on  this  subject  I  may  say  that  birds  of  prey  take  little 
advantage  of  the  asylum  or  sanctuary  offered  them  in  Epping 
Forest.  There  are  a  few  kestrels  and  sparrowhawks,  but  no  great 
number,  and  the  rest  of  the  falconidse  only  occur  as  rare  visitors. 
Wood-owls  are  occasionally  seen  and  heard,  but  they  are  not  in 
anything  like  the  number  that  might  have  been  expected.  Yet 
the  small  creatures  on  which  they  feed — rats,  mice,  moles,  shrews, 
voles,  insects,  and  small  birds — are  in  abundant  numbers,  espe- 
cially the  mole,  which  may  be  seen  working  any  day.  One 
afternoon  I  witnessed  a  fierce  battle  between  two  of  them.  Like 
Falstaff,  they  *  fought  a  good  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock,'  worrying 
at  one  another's  throats  like  bull-dogs.  They  rather  justified  the 
expression  *  as  blind  as  a  mole,'  for  when  they  got  *  out  of  grips ' 
each  seemed  to  find  a  difficulty  in  rediscovering  its  antagonist. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  long-eared  owls  in  the  Forest,  but  I  have 
not  come  across  one,  and  the  barn-owl  is  very  rare.  They  are 
infrequently  seen,  and  a  close  search  is  never  required  where  owls 
are  in  large  numbers,  for  they  vAXl  venture  out  by  daylight  and 
get  themselves  mobbed  by  small  birds  who  make  a  racket  that 
soon  announces  what  has  happened. 

Thanks  again  to  the  many-creviced  pollard  one  night-loving 
creature,  the  little  bat,  is  nearly  as  common  and  plentiful  as  the 
sparrow.  I  saw  one  hunting  about  on  the  evening  of  January  13 
of  this  year — a  very  early  date  and  a  testimony  to  the  mildness  of 
the  winter.  When  searching  rotten  tree-trunks  for  caterpillars 
boys  often  get  whole  families  crowded  up  in  a  corner.  They  are 
not  very  difficult  to  tame. 

I  have  not  left  much  space  for  the  quadrupeds.  Undoubtedly 
the  finest  beasts  of  the  Forest  are  the  &llow  and  roe  deer ;  it  is  a 
question  whether  they  are  not  too  numerous  for  the  quantity  of 
food.  They  used  to  be  so  extremely  wild  that  many  frequenters 
of  the  Forest  were  sceptical  of  their  existence ;  but  quite  recently 
they  have  become  as  tame  as  sheep,  and  will  scarcely  run  a  dozen 
yards  when  startled.  Moreover,  they  have  spread  to  parts  where 
they  were  scarcely  ever  seen  before.  A  herd  numbering  from 
three  or  four  to  eighteen  or  twenty  is  to  be  met  with  close  to 
Chingford  station,  in  the  cover  adjoining  the  *  Woodman.'  They 
did  not  use  to  venture  south  of  High  Beech.  I  am  afraid  that 
what  has  tamed  them  is  hunger.    Be  it  remembered,  ^e  com- 
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moners'  rights  are  exercised  to  the  fall.  The  grass  is  kept  down 
on  the  plains  by  cows,  horses,  and  donkeys,  till  one  is  puzzled  to 
see  how  they  can  get  a  bite.  Wherever  there  is  cover  rabbits 
have  multiplied  to  an  inordinate  extent,  and  these  creatures  do 
not  leave  much  for  anything  that  comes  after.  I  do  not  like  to 
imagine  that  the  deer  are  half-starved,  and  yet  it  puzzles  me  to 
see  how  thc^  can  get  enough  in  winter. 

The  most  obviously  thriving  and  multiplying  quadrupeds  are 
the  rabbit  and  the  squirrel.  Hares  occasionally  make  their  form 
in  the  heather  or  fern,  and  may  be  seen  limping  down  the  rides 
at  dusk.  The  small  camivora  are  as  plentiful  as  might  be 
expected  where  vermin  are  protected  as  much  as  gome.  Stoats 
and  weasels  are  the  most  common ;  they  may  be  seen  any  day 
hunting  the  rabbits  round  Connaught  Water.  So  fiur  the  rarer 
marten  and  pole-cat  have  not  been  tempted  back  to  their  old 
haunts.  Foxes  are  occasionally  to  be  seen ;  they  come  on  hunt- 
ing expeditions  from  the  surrounding  country,  and  when  gorged 
with  rabbit  curl  themselves  up  to  sleep.  Mr.  Buxton  introduced 
a  few  pairs  of  badgers  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  they  have  bred 
and  prospered.  Bats,  mice,  moles,  and  ^  such  small  deer '  have  a 
happy  time  of  it  in  the  woods. 

Boy  naturalists  who  in  spring  search  the  ponds  and  pools  for 
*  feareful  eweftes  *  seldom  return  with  empty  jars,  but  the  girls 
who  with  their  teachers  come  botanising  are  often  disappointed. 
All  but  the  commonest  wild  flowers  are  disappearing ;  not  only  do 
the  urchins  pluck  them,  but  the  vendors  who  go  about  the  suburbs 
ojBfering  roots  and  flowers  for  sale  carry  them  off  wholesale.  The 
primrose  has  in  this  way  been  practically  cleared  out  of  the 
Forest,  so  has  the  once  common  Solomon's  seal;  and  the  fox- 
glove and  others  are  very  nearly  extinct.  If  the  anemones,  blue- 
bells, and  violets  still  survive,  it  is  only  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  grow  in  such  astonishing  numbers  that  the  armftds  carried 
away  make  no  difference.  The  wild  rose,  too,  in  all  its  varieties 
flourishes  so  well  on  the  clay  soil  that  it  cannot  be  destroyed  by 
plucking.  So  does  the  hawthorn,  and  the  bramble  thickets  yield 
a  crop  of  blackberries  large  enough  to  provide  some  for  the  count- 
less numbers  who  come  gathering.  In  this  poor  man's  estate 
therefore  is  as  yet  no  lack  of  variety. 
'  P.  Andebson  Graham. 
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*  0  Tery  woman— god  at  once  and  child  1 ' 

rpHE  pearly  glimmer  of  dawn  was  over  the  moontains,  and  the 
X  far-off  snows  looked  indescribably  pale  and  pnre  against  the 
dove-like  tones  of  the  sky.  Away,  across  the  valley,  Kalatope 
ridge,  serrated  and  majestic  of  oatUne,  made  an  incident  of 
massive  shadow  amid  the  tenderer  tints  aronnd. 

A  Himalayan  dawn  is  brief  as  it  is  beantifol:  and  now, 
sudden  and  swift  as  magic,  the  fall  splendonr  of  morning  flashed 
along  the  sky.  Bapier-like  shafts  of  light  pierced  the  purple 
lengths  of  shadow  which  lay  along  the  deeper  ravines  and 
engulfed  the  still  slumbering  valley.  They  threaded  their  golden 
way  through  the  sombre,  level  pine  boughs  of  Kalatope  forest, 
and  stretched  out  all  their  radiant  length  along  the  narrow 
verandah  of  a  low  wooden  bungalow  that  stood  alone  in  the  very 
heart  of  this  silent,  smiling  mountain  world.  In  this  same 
verandah  a  solitary  Englishman  sat,  peeling  plantains  and  drinking 
tea,  in  frdl  view  of  the  valley  and  the  brightening  east.  From 
time  to  time  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  magnificent  scene  before 
him  with  the  quiet  satisfiEustion  of  one  who  looks  upon  the  familiar 
face  of  a  friend ;  for,  under  the  high-sounding  title  of  Deputy 
Conservator  of  Government  Forests,  Phil  Brodie  reigned  sole 
monarch  of  this  his  arboreal  paradise — a  peaceful  and  eminently 
satisfactory  form  of  kingship. 

Having  demolished  his  last  plantain,  he  rose  and  sauntered 
toward  the  low  wooden  railing,  hat  in  hand.  He  was  a  long,  lean 
man  of  sportsmanlike  build,  though  the  face — sallow,  serious,  and 
self-contained,  with  a  suspicion  of  cynicism  about  the  mouth — 
suggested  possibilities  of  cultured  thought  and  feeling. 

Anon,  as  he  stood  thus,  his  keen  eyes  brightened  curiously, 
and  not  without  good  reason,  for  from  out  the  black  mass  of  pine 
and  deodar  to  his  right  the  figure  of  a  joung  girl  emerged,  and^ 
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neared  the  hut  with  swift,  elastic  step.  Dress,  face,  and  carriage 
proclaimed  her  a  child  of  the  Himalayas — a  child-woman,  such  as 
the  East  alone  can  beget. 

When  a  Hill  girl  is  beautiful,  you  will  scarce  find  her  match 
in  the  five  continents;  and  Sunia  was  beautiful  past  question. 
For  full  eighteen  months,  morning  after  morning,  Brodie  had 
watched  her  approach  him  thus,  bearing  on  her  head  his  daily 
tribute  of  fruit  and  flowers,  yet  did  her  beauty  still  take  him  by 
surprise  and  demand  a  reiterated  recognition  of  its  rare  quality. 
There  were  evil  moments,  of  course,  when  he  realised  with  a  pang 
that  in  five  years'  time  she  would  be  coarse  and  commonplace,  and 
in  ten  a  wrinkled  hag.  But,  be  that  as  it  might,  at  the  present 
moment  she  was  incomparable — and  she  did  not  know  it! 
Therein  lay  the  miracle. 

The  face  was  a  pure  oval,  with  smooth,  egg-like  curves  of 
cheek  and  chin,  and  eyes  of  that  rare  pale  brown  which  is  only 
found  among  true  Hill  folk,  and  that  none  too  frequently.  A 
flower-like  silver  ornament  in  one  of  her  delicate  nostrils  seemed 
set  there  with  coquettish  intent  to  accentuate  its  exquisitely 
tender  curves.  The  soft  ftilness  of  her  lips  suggested  passionate 
possibilities,  and  the  scarlet  of  betel-nut  upon  them  made  an 
enchanting  incident  of  colour  amid  the  dusky  tints  of  her  face 
and  dress.  This  latter  was  of  woollen  homespun,  a  few  shades 
darker  than  her  skin.  The  graceless,  close-fitting  ^pyjamas' 
were  atoned  for  and  partially  concealed  by  a  rough  brown  tunic, 
bound  about  the  waist  with  smooth  black  coils  of  twisted  goat's 
hair  and  fastened  loosely  across  her  breast  with  a  silver  pin. 
Around  her  brown  throat  she  wore  a  narrow  necklet  of  goat's  hair 
strung  with  quaintly  fashioned  lumps  of  raw  turquoise,  onyx,  and 
amber,  and  from  the  midst  of  these  hung  a  grotesquely  patterned 
plaque  of  hammered  silver.  Her  small  ears  drooped  with  tinkling 
silver  trinkets,  and  bangles  and  anklets  of  glass  and  silver  clinked 
musically  as  she  walked. 

A  round,  flat  basket,  piled  conically  with  garden  produce, 
rested  without  support  upon  her  close-fitting  cap  of  yellow  cotton, 
from  beneath  which  her  hair  fell  in  one  long  braid,  almost  to  her 
knees.  The  Eternal  Feminine  is  one  and  the  same  the  wide 
world  over,  and  it  is  humiliating  to  reflect  that  two-thirds  of  this 
same  braid — ^its  wearer's  dearest  bit  of  vanity — had  in  all  proba* 
bility  been  borrowed  from  the  back  of  a  mountain  goat. 

With  a  gracious  sweep  of  two  faultless  arms,  Sunia  uncrowned 
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herself  and  laid  her  daii  at  Brodie's  feet,  then  lowered  her  &ur 
forehead  thrice  to  the  very  ground. 

*  Live  for  ever.  Lord  of  my  Life ! '  she  murmured.  The  con- 
ventional greeting  was  uttered  with  passionate  fervour. 

Brodie  stooped  and  lightly  touched  the  quaint  assortment  of 
almonds,  wabiuts,  and  early  vegetables,  around  which  were  set 
with  scrupulous  symmetry  alternate  clumps  of  blood-red  rhodo- 
dendron blossoms  and  of  the  first  wild  white  roses  of  the  year. 
Selecting  one  of  these  last,  he  put  it  into  his  coat  with  great 
deliberation. 

'Boses,  Sunia?'  he  said,  speaking  the  soft  Hill  dialect  as 
musically  as  the  girl  herself.  ^  Thou  hast  assuredly  been  £Etr  afoot 
to  procure  so  fine  a  sheaf  of  blossoms  ? ' 

She  stood  before  him  now  slim  and  upright  as  the  young  pines 
all  about  her,  and  a  sudden  warm  fiush  showed  dimly  beneath  her 
olive  skin. 

*  What  matter  how  far,  so  my  lord  be  well  pleased  ? '  she  made 
answer  with  veiled  eyes.  *  Away  there,  down  in  the  valley,  they 
were  scattered  abroad  like  stars  of  silver ;  and  I  said  within  my 
heart,  their  shining  will  make  beautiful  the  Huzoor's  house ;  and 
what  should  this  slave  live  for  save  to  give  pleasure  to  my  lord  ? 
Were  it  not  well  that  I  should  bear  them  now  to  Dhunnu  that 
they  faint  not  for  lack  of  water  ? ' 

Brodie  inclined  his  head  in  silent  assent.  Then,  with  eyes 
averted,  and  a  smile  half  quizzical,  half  tender,  he  noted  how  she 
hastily  plucked  two  roees  from  the  self-same  bunch  as  his  own 
and  set  them.  Hill-fashion,  just  above  her  small  pink  ear.  That 
done,  she  abased  herself  once  more  to  the  very  groimd,  took  up 
her  burden,  and  departed  with  much  delicate  jingling  of  anklet  and 
armlet. 

Brodie  watched  her  reflectively  till  she  passed  out  of  sight. 
'  She's  a  queer  child,'  he  mused.  ^  Shows  her  gratitude,  though,  in 
the  prettiest  fashion.' 

He  raised  the  lapel  of  his  coat  and  glanced  down  at  the  wild 
white  blossom,  whose  fragrance  filled  his  nostrils,  with  a  curious 
softening  of  his  keen  eyes. 

^  She  must  have  tramped  for  miles  to  get  all  those,'  was  the 
thought  in  his  mind.  ^  And  for  eighteen  months  she  has  slaved 
for  me,  of  her  own  free  will,  without  payment  of  any  sort.  The 
puzzle  is — what  does  it  all  mean  ?  One  can  call  it  gratitude,  of 
course.  It  is  more  seemly;  and  saves  analysis.  But  some- 
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times — I  begin  to  be  afraid — ^Bah !  Tm  a  conceited  ass,  making  a 
mountain  of  tragedy  out  of  a  very  prosaic  molehill.' 

Nevertheless,  a  vision  of  Sonia  selecting  the  two  blossoms 
nearest  his  own,  and  of  the  tell-tale  blush  which  had  accompanied 
the  act,  forced  itself  again  and  yet  again  upon  Brodie's  mind 
that  morning  and  set  him  puzzling  anew.  For,  without  being 
unduly  hampered  by  the  shackles  of  conventional  morality,  Brodie 
&voured  ^  iair  play ; '  even  when  the  only  other  fector  in  the  game 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  woman.  It  irked  him  to  think  that, 
by  some  inadvertent  overflow  of  kindliness  on  his  part,  he  might, 
perchance,  have  sown  in  Sunia's  passionate  Oriental  heart  the 
seedling  of  a  hope  that  could  bear  only  bitter  fruit. 

Briefly,  this  somewhat  perplexing  relationship  between  Pure 
Passion  and  Cultured  Cynicism  had  come  to  pass  in  this  wise. 

Eighteen  months  previously,  Brodie,  whilst '  shikarring '  bear 
among  the  lower  Chamba  hills,  had  been  flung  into  the  arms,  as  it 
were,  of  a  pitiftil  little  domestic  tragedy  wherein  he  had  found 
himself  cast  for  the  part  of  the  warrior-prince  who  arrives  in  the 
nick  of  time. 

The  scene  was  vividly  imprinted  upon  his  memory ;  still  more 
vividly,  perhaps,  on  hers.  A  small,  tawny  figure  at  the  roadside, 
crouching  beneath  a  beetling  granite  boulder,  and,  not  fifty 
yards  ofiT,  the  huge  shaggy  form  of  a  bear,  which  came  on  with 
shufiling,  swaying  gait,  and  a  low  snarling  sound,  gruesome  to 
hear.  Brodie  deliberately  covered  the  brute's  heart  and  fired  .  .  • 
with  fatal  efiect.  Then,  whilst  his  men  made  haste  to  secure  the 
prize,  he  had  found  himself  brought  to  a  standstill  by  two  brown 
arms,  that  clung  about  his  boots,  whilst  a  voice  from  the  earth 
blessed  him  fervently  and  frdsomely  after  the  fashion  of  the  East. 
Stooping,  he  had  raised  the  girl  to  her  feet,  with  reassuring 
words,  and,  in  so  doing,  had  looked  upon  Sunia's  face  for  the  first 
time — a  sensation  no  man  would  ever  be  likely  to  forget. 

From  that  day  forward  the  girl  had  attached  herself  to  hia 
establishment ;  steadily  reftising  to  give  any  information  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  her  native  village;  working  vigorously  and 
zealously,  as  only  a  Hill  woman  can  work ;  and  scoffing  at  the 
notion  of  payment  in  any  form. 

In  course  of  time  it  transpired  that  her  mother  had  been  out 
with  her  cutting  wood  at  the  time ;  but,  in  her  abject  terror  at 
sight  of  the  bear,  had  lost  her  foothold  on  the  narrow  path  and 
been  hurled  to  instantaneous  death  in  the  boulder-strewn  gorge 
below.     Further  personal  history  Sunia  had  none  , 
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rather,  none  that  she  chose  to  relate.  With  a  captivating  mixture 
of  dignity  and  obstinacy  she  merely  reiterated  her  intention  of 
remaining  with  her  '  Heaven-bom/  the  '  Preserver  of  her  life,'  and 
of  serving  him  so  long  as  her  fingers  conld  bind  a  feggot  or  wield 
an  axe.     And  he  had  not  been  man  could  he  have  said  her  nay. 

Dhunnu,  mdZi,  a  one-eyed,  ape-like  old  gentleman  of  irre- 
proachable lineage,  had  been  induced,  by  the  prospect  of  a 
monthly  bdckshish^  to  receive  the  new-comer  under  his  own  roof, 
as  one  of  his  household.  A  small  patch  of  garden-ground  had 
been  handed  over  to  her  care,  and  its  tillage  had  become  for  her 
almost  a  religious  rite.  Every  flower  and  vegetable  reared  thereon 
had  been  laid  in  her  ddli — a  self-imposed  tribute  of  gratitude-^ 
at  Brodie's  feet.  He,  himself,  had  not  failed  to  note  these  mani- 
fold dumb  expressions  of  devotion ;  at  first  with  a  tolerant  amuse- 
ment, which  had  gradually  given  place  to  a  lurking  tenderness, 
duly  tempered  by  cynicism,  and  a  characteristic  reluctance  to 
take  his  own,  or  anyone  else's,  emotions  too  seriously.  But  when 
an  Englishman  chances  to  encounter  Oriental  passion,  in  all  its 
pristine  simplicity  and  strength,  he  is  fairly  compelled  to  take  it 
seriously,  whether  he  will  or  no.  Brodie  was  just  beginning  to  be 
aware  of  this  &ct,  and  the  discovery  made  him  feel  not  a  little 
anxious  and  uncomfortable. 

There  were  others  also  who  were  growing  daily  more  anxious 
on  Sunia's  account.  These  were  the  one-eyed  mdli,  and  Mai 
Sadha,  his  gaunt  and  grizzled  wife,  for  they  had  knowledge  of 
which  Brodie  dreamed  not. 

They  knew  of  a  treasured  box  of  withered  flowers,  to  which 
one  or  two  were  added  daily.  The  box  had  once  held  a  hundred 
Havannahs,  and  had  lived  on  Brodie's  o£Sce-table.  They  knew  of 
long  night-watches  spent  in  stringing  scented  wreaths  of  golden 
marigolds,  and  white,  waxen  '  champa '  blossoms  ;  of  secret  flit- 
tings,  in  the  first  pale  glimmer  of  morning,  to  the  tiny  hamlet 
that  clung  to  the  steep  hillside  some  two  hundred  feet  below. 
They  knew,  moreover,  that  Sunia's  wreaths — ^yea,  and  even  fruit 
and  flowers  fix)m  her  own  cherished  garden — were  destined  for 
the  ^  Mundar,'  or  shrine  of  Kala  Devi,  the  dread  goddess  of  whom 
every  pious  Hindoo  stands  in  holy  awe ;  and  Mai  Radha's  soul 
waxed  wrathful  within  her  at  the  knowledge. 

'  Truly  it  is  fool's  talk,  and  shameful,'  said  she  to  her  less 
aggressive  spouSe,  ^  that  a  maid,  young  and  good  to  look  upon, 
should  do  this  thing.  Are  there  not  men  without  number  of  our 
own  jdtj  who  would  give  rupees  in  plenty  for  so  fair  a  chattel? 
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A  tme  Bajpoot,  with  a  face  as  radiant  as  the  moming !  And  we  11 
iure  old,  thou  and  I,  and  I  had  looked  that  from  this  girl's  dower  ^ 
we  should  pnrchase  rest  in  our  old  age.  Lo,  this  two  years  have  I  ^1 
been  to  her  as  a  mother,  and  the  ingrate  rewards  me  thus !  Were  ^ 
it  not  meet  that  thou  shouldest  speak  to  the  Sahib  of  this  foolish-  1 
ness?'  i 

But  Dhunnu  was  a  chicken-hearted  little  man,  and  at  this   \ 
startling  proposition  he  turned  his  two  hands  about  in  expressive 
native  fashion.  -^ 

'  Na,  na,  valiant  one,  I  love  not  to  thrust  my  head  betwixt   ^ 
a  lion's  teeth.     Speak  thou,  if  thou  art  minded  to.' 

And  Mai  Eadha  did  speak,  fluently  and  to  the  point,  not  to 
Brodie,  for  even  she  dared  scarce  go  such  a  length,  but  to  the    ^ 
delinquent  herself. 

She  reaped  small  reward  for  her  labour.  Sunia— -her  wonder- 
ful eyes  ablaze,  her  small  hands  clenched  so  that  the  knuckles 
stood  out  sharp  and  white — gave  her  back  eloquence  for  eloquence, 
good  measure,  well  pressed  down. 

^  What  sayest  thou  of  the  shame  that  a  maid  should  live 
unwed  ?  Nay,  I  tell  thee  it  is  thou,  grey-headed  though  thou  be, 
that  talkest  shameful  talk,  and  I  will  not  hear  it,  for  I  am  none 
of  thine ! ' 

*  Ai  tobah !  but  these  be  brave  words,  insolent,  from  one  who 
hath  eaten  of  my  salt  these  many  months,'  the  elder  woman 
retorted  in  shrill  wrath. 

'  Nay,  not  one  grain  of  thine  have  I  eaten,  oh  Mai  Radha. 
Thou  hast  forgotten  surely  whence  came  the  rupees.  What! 
And  should  /  take  to  myself  a  man  ?  I,  who  own  but  one  lord  of 
my  life,  and  my  body,  and  my  heart !  I,  who  would  even  now 
be  dust  as  is  my  mother,  but  for  the  strength  of  his  right  arm ! 
And  yet  thou  canst  prate  to  me  of  men-folk !  Betrothed  was  I, 
long  since,  to  a  son  of  mine  own  people ;  but  now  am  I  my  lord's 
slave,  and  none  other's,  till  I  die — till  I  die  ! ' 

Her  soil  lips  quivered  a  little  over  the  last  words,  and  two 
gleaming  tear-drops  hung  upon  her  thick  lashes. 

But  Mai  Badha  had  eyes  for  none  of  these  things.  She  was 
a  woman,  and  old,  and  this  girl  stood  between  her  and  the  money 
her  lean  fingers  itched  to  hold.  Wherefore  she  spoke  harshly,  as 
before. 

*  Oh  fool,  and  blind !  This  thy  lord  whom  thou  worshippest 
hath  no  thought  of  thee  in  his  mind.  It  is  ever  so  with  these 
English.    They  are  stone-hearts  all.     For,  as  the  wind  blows,  and 
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the  water  flows,  eo  kind  calls  to  kind,  and  he  will  assuredly  take 
to  wife  some  bold  white  ^^  Miss,"  with  hair  like  the  sunshine  and 
eyee  like  the  noonday  sky,  and  what  will  be  thy  portion  then,  0 
thriftless  one  ? ' 

A  dull  grey  pallor  creeping  slowly  over  the  girl's  clear  skin 
told  how  the  thrust  had  gone  home.  But  her  lips  were  steady 
now,  and  the  eyes  dry  and  bright. 

*  There  is  always — Death,'  she  made  answer  slowly.  *Mai 
Kali  must  needs  accept  my  life  at  my  hands,  if  none  other  olBfering 
availeth.' 

Phil  Brodie,  seated  within  at  his  office  table,  his  mind  deep  in 
the  intricacies  of  an  official  report,  had  no  knowledge  either  of  Mai 
Badha's  vicious  prophecies,  or  of  Sunia's  secret  prayers.  Only  at 
his  side,  in  a  wineglass  of  water,  bloomed  the  wild  white  rose  of 
the  morning,  fresh  and  fragrant  still.  He  could  scarcely  tell  what 
had  prompted  his  desire  to  preserve  it ;  nor  did  he  trouble  him- 
self to  search  out  the  reason  for  so  unwonted  a  freak  of  senti- 
ment. 

Sunia,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  rose  on 
Brodie's  table ;  so  that  she  went  heavily  for  many  days,  a  haunt- 
ing fear  at  her  heart,  a  ceaseless  prayer  upon  her  lips.  Also  she 
redoubled  her  offerings  at  the  'Mundar '  of  Kala  Devi,  who,  being 
herself  a  woman,  must  surely  understand,  and  hear. 

II. 

Love,  that  keeps  all  the  choir  of  lives  in  chime ; 
Love,  that  is  blood  within  the  veins  of  time  I 

But  prayers  and  votive  offerings  failed  to  avert  the  decree  of 
Fate.  Mai  Kali  was  deaf,  or  hard  of  heart  in  those  days ;  or, 
maybe,  she  was  busy  with  the  affairs  of  wealthier  folk.  For  lo,  as 
June  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  patient  pines  were  sighing 
for  the  smnmer  rain,  there  came  to  the  hut  on  the  hill-top  the 
*  white  Miss '  of  Mai  Radha's  prophecy,  *  with  hair  like  the  sunshine 
and  eyes  like  the  noonday  sky.'  And  Sunia's  heart  within  her  dried 
up  Uke  an  autumn  leaf;  for  she  knew  that  her  hour  had  come. 

In  prosaic  Western  terms  the  fateful  event  may  be  set  down  as 
follows : 

Edith  Lindon,  escorted  by  her  brother  and  by  a  certain  Colonel 
Polden  of  Brodie's  acquaintance,  had  been  riding  Dalhousie-ward 
one  sultry  afternoon,  on  their  return  from  the  yearly  race-meteting , 
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at  Kajiar.  They  were  hot  and  thirsty ;  for  they  had  ridden  eight 
miles,  and  the  air,  even  at  that  height,  was  heavy  with  the  com- 
ing monsoon.  Colonel  Polden  suggested  a  raid  on  Brodie's  hut, 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  rest  and  refreshment — a  proposition  to 
which  his  companions  assented  cheerfally.  On  the  road  thither 
the  Colonel,  by  way  of  entertaining  Miss  lindon,  indulged  in  a 
rhapsodical  word-picture,  half  quizzical,  half  sincere,  of  Brodie's 

*  bewitching  little  Hill  Beauty.' 

'  Saved  her  from  the  embraces  of  an  amorous  bear,  winter 
before  last,'  he  wound  up.  *  And  she's  served  him  for  love  ever 
since.     A  very  pretty  little  woodland  romance,  isn't  it  ? ' 

*  Charmingly  pretty.  But  you  must  be  sure  and  persuade  your 
friend  to  let  us  see  the  girl.  Perhaps  he  might  let  me  make  a 
sketch  of  her.  I  should  like  that  above  all  things.  I'm  making  a 
collection  of  Indian  figure  sketches  to  take  home,  and  the  Hill 
costume  is  so  very  picturesque.'  If  Sunia  could  but  have  heard 
her! 

She  saw  her,  however,  which  was  perhaps  more  than  enough  in 
the  way  of  anguish.  Crouching  in  the  warm  odorous  shade  of  a 
group  of  deodars,  she  saw  Brodie  lift  the  fair  girl  from  her  saddle ; 
saw  her  yellow  hair  flash  in  the  level  stream  of  sunlight ;  saw  the 
blue  eyes,  clear  and  shadowless — the  magic  pink  and  white  of  the 
soft  round  face.  Then  she  glanced  down  at  her  own  brown,  shapely 
hands,  and  shuddered.    '  Mai  Radha  spoke  true  talk,'  she  whispered. 

*  I  have  been  a  fool,  and  blind — blind ! ' 

But,  though  the  sight  hurt  her  straining  eyes,  though  the 
tinkling  laughter  from  the  verandah  made  her  wince  and  shiver, 
she  stirred  neither  hand  nor  foot,  but  continued  to  look  and  listen 
with  feverish  eagerness. 

Tea  was  served  in  the  verandah.  A  typical  Khansamah's  tea. 
Rockingham  tea-pot,  with  damaged  spout ;  plush  tea-cosy ;  hideous 
slabs  of  cake,  and  a  plate  of  rada  biscoot,  which,  being  inter- 
preted, signifies  *  mixed  biscuits '  I  The  *  bold  white  Miss '  presided 
over  the  tea-pot  with  as  much  ease  and  freedom  as  though  she 
were  the  veritable  mistress  of  the  house ;  which,  indeed,  she 
already  was,  in  Sunia's  excited  fency.  The  Sahib  had  sent  money, 
doubtless,  to  his  own  land  far  over  seas,  and  the  grey-head,  her 
&ther,  had  brought  him  this  his  bride. 

Such  was  her  eminently  Oriental  rendering  of  a  chance  tea- 
drinking  between  comparative  strangers. 

But  a  more  potent  factor  than  chance  seemed,  in  very  deed, 
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to  be  at  work  on  Kalatope  ridge  that  Jane  day.  For  anon  a  grey 
dond  swept  suddenly  across  the  &ce  of  the  son,  and  the  parched 
pine-bonghs  over  Sunia's  head  stirred  and  whispered  mysteriously. 
She  knew  the  sonnd  and  its  meaning  well.  Two  minutes  later  a 
vivid,  snaky  streak  of  lightning  flashed  past  her,  and  a  sound  as 
of  the  rattle  of  musketry  seemed  to  rend  the  very  sky.  Then,  one 
after  one,  like  liquid  bullets,  fell  the  first  rain  drops  of  the  Great 
Monsoon. 

In  less  than  five  minutes'  time  the  clouds  were  emptying 
themselves,  in  a  solid  sheet  of  water,  upon  the  thirsty  hills,  whilst 
the  south-west  wind  battled  lustily  with  the  creaking  pine  boughs. 
Sunia  fled,  dripping,  to  her  smoke-grimed  hovel ;  and  endured,  in 
silence,  Mai  Badha's  drastic  comments  upon  the  new  turn  of 
affairs. 

In  Brodie's  hut  a  council  of  war  was  in  progress. 

'  No  question  of  your  going  in  to-night,'  he  said  to  young 
London,  as  they  looked  out  upon  the  drenched  landscape.  ^  It'U 
be  a  little  awkward  for  your  sister  though,  I'm  afraid.  But  if  she 
doesn't  mind  using  my  room,  she  is  more  than  welcome  to  it,  such 
as  it  is ;  and  I  think  my  little  grass-cut  girl  could  manage  to  act 
as  ayah  for  once  in  a  way.  You  two  fellows  can  have  the  second 
room ;  and  I  shall  sleep  like  a  top  on  the  lounge  in  here.  I  only 
hope  your  sister  won't  be  abominably  uncomfortable.' 

*  Oh,  rather  not.  Awfully  good  of  you  to  give  her  your  room. 
She'll  be  as  right  as  a  trivet,  thanks,'  responded  the  other,  with 
brotherly  unconcern.  '  She's  not  a  faddy  sort  at  all.  Bather 
enjoys  a  little  upset  of  this  sort  than  otherwise.' 

And  it  appeared  that  he  spoke  truth. 

^  It  will  be  capital  fun,'  the  fair  Edith  declared  with  a  certain 
nal've  frankness  irhich  did  not  ill  become  her,  but  which  neverthe- 
less jarred  a  little  on  Brodie's  unaccustomed  ear.  '  And  I  shall  see 
the  Uttle  Himalayan  beauty  after  all !  Will  she  really  consent  to 
do  ayah  for  me,  do  you  think  ? '  This,  with  a  pretty  laugh,  and  an 
arch  look  at  Brodie,  which  missed  its  mark  altogether. 

*  She  will  obey  my  orders,  of  course,'  he  returned  with  grave 
politeness. 

But  his  assurance  on  this  point  proved  a  trifle  premature.  For 
once  in  her  life,  Sunia  was  disposed  to  be  rebellious.  When  the 
order  reached  her  that  she  should  cleanse  herself  to  the  best  of  her 
ability,  and  carry  hot  water  and  a  lamp  to  the  Miss-sahib's  room, 
she  sent  answer  flatly :  '  Tell  the  Sahib  that  I  cannot  do  this  thing.' 
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But  the  courage  of  despair  is  too  often  the  mere  eflfervescence  of 
conscious  weakness ;  and,  even  as  she  spoke,  Sunia  knew  in  her 
heart  that  love  and  long  habit  would,  in  the  end,  compel  her  to 
eat  her  own  brave  words. 

At  the  first  sound  of  Brodie's  voice  calling  her  from  the  back 
verandah,  she  dashed  headlong  across  the  rain-lashed  '  compound/ 
and  flung  herself,  dripping,  at  his  feet. 

*  Oh,  my  lord,  forgive  thy  slave  that  she  spoke  unseemly  words 
in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart.  Let  the  Sahib  command  what  he 
will,  it  shall  be  done.' 

Then  she  uprose  and  £Eused  him,  in  all  the  fulness  of  her  won- 
derfol  beauty ;  her  hands  clasped,  her  small  frame  a-quiver  with 
emotion  held  bravely  in  check. 

Brodie  was  not  a  little  mystified  by  her  evident  reluctance  to 
wait  on  Miss  Lindon.  But  her  words  and  manner  stirred  him 
strangely,  and  he  would  willingly  have  annulled  his  order,  were 
it  not  that  he  shrank  from  encoimtering  Edith  Lindon*s  arch 
comments,  flanked  by  Colonel  Polden's  mercilessly  quizzical  asides. 
As  it  was  he  spoke  soothingly. 

'  I  make  no  command,  Sunia.  I  ask  only  that  thou  shouldst  do 
this  thing  because  that  it  would  be  shameful  talk  that  a  Miss-sahib 
should.be  alone  in  my  house,  having  no  woman  to  wait  on  her — 
and  that  thou  knowest.' 

*  It  is  enough.  Sahib.  I  go.  What  pleasure  hath  this  slave 
Ui  life,  save  to  do  the  Huzoor's  will  ? ' 

And  she  departed,  fulfilled  with  righteous  resolve,  but  very 
sore  at  heart. 

Edith  Lindon  was  not  more  light-minded  than  others  of  her 
sex  and  age ;  but  she  was  young,  and  attractive;  and — perhaps  not 
without  reason — very  well  satisfied  with  herself  and  with  the  world 
at  large.  She  was  just  now  engaged,  pleasantly  enough,  in  *  doing ' 
Lidia ;  because  it  is  the  correct  thing  to  '  do  '  India  in  these  days 
— to  roll  Bombay,  Delhi,  a  native  state  or  two,  and  scraps  of  the 
Himalayas,  into  one  great  dust-coated  pill,  and  swallow  it  whole, 
to  be  reproduced — with  harmless  necessary  embellishments — at 
western  dinner-tables,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Great  Uninitiated. 

She  regarded  her  present  predicament  chiefly  in  the  light  of 
an  excellent  anecdote,  to  be  added  to  an  already  well-stocked  list. 
To  complete  it  there  was  but  one  thing  needftil — a  sketch  of 
Sunia  herself.  But  on  that  point  Brodie  had  proved  politely  ob- 
durate, and  Edith  was  fain  to  content  herself  with  taking  a  mental 
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photograph  of  the  girl's  appearance,  to  be  committed  to  paper  as 
soon  as  opportunity  should  offer.  The  process  entailed  a  good 
deal  of  frank  British  staring  on  Miss  lindon's  part,  when,  at 
length,  Sonia  presented  herself,  with  the  necessary  hot  water  and 
towels.  It  did  not,  however,  occur  to  the  Western  girl  that  the 
'  wild  little  Hill  creature '  could  possibly  resent  being  inspected. 
Wherefore,  she  inspected  her  carefully,  and  not  without  evident 
adtniration. 

But — for  all  her  barbaric  dress,  and  her  peculiar  prejudices  in 
the  matter  of  cleanliness — Sunia  was  human.  A  dull,  hot  flush 
burnt  through  her  brown  skin,  making  her  look  more  enchant- 
ing than  ever  ;  but  she  preserved  her  Sphinx-like  gravity  of 
expression. 

The  goat's-hair  necklace,  with  its  rough  gems  and  silver  pen- 
dant, captivated  Miss  Lindon's  fancy.  It  would  look  charming, 
thought  she,  on  her  *  curio '  table  at  home.  Happy  thought ! 
Perhaps  the  girl  would  sell  it. 

With  the  frank  assurance  of  a  spoilt  child,  she  stepped  up  to 
Sunia,  and  laid  a  light,  irreverent  finger  upon  a  mottled  blue 
lump  of  turquoise. 

*  Burra  accha  chese.  Hum  mangta^^  *  she  remarked 
smilingly.  Her  Hindustani,  though  limited,  was  terse  and  to 
the  point.     *  Kitna  dam  f    Paunch  rupee  ? '  ^ 

Sunia  recoiled  from  her  touch  as  though  she  had  been  struck, 
and  a  fierce  light  leaped  into  her  clear  eyes.  '  These  be  mine 
own  jewels.  Miss-sahib.  I  am  not  of  the  Bunnia-lSg,  that  I 
should  bargain  with  white  folk  for  rupees.' 

For  a  moment  Miss  Lindon  was  taken  aback.  But,  being 
endowed  with  more  business  capacity  than  sentiment,  she  con- 
cluded that  her  offer  had  not  been  large  enough. 

*  Du8  rupeea  dega.  Bus — aur  nahin* '  And  she  held  out 
an  expectant  hand. 

But  Sunia,  with  one  glance  of  speechless  scorn,  turned  and 
fled  through  the  blustering  night. 

This,  then,  was  the  bride-elect  of  her  Sahib,  her  hero,  her 
demi-god  among  men — ^this  smiling,  insolent,  pink-&ced  Miss ! 
The  sbx)ng  rush  and  roar  of  the  storm  through  the  forest  merci- 
fully drowned  the  passionate  sobs  which  racked  her  body  half 
through  the  night. 

*  Very  good  thing.    I  want 

•  What  price      Five  rupees  7 

»  I  will  give  ten  rupees.    That  is  all— no  more         ^  , 
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The  sun  rose  on  a  green,  babbling  world  next  morning. 
Prismatic  hues  flashed  from  the  swaying  pine-boughs;  birds, 
brooks,  and  cicadas  waxed  garmlons  exceedingly,  and,  from  out 
the  moist  fissures  of  the  rocks,  the  little  brown  krait  (viper),  with 
others  of  his  slimy  kindred,  slid  stealthily,  only  to  vanish  at  once 
amid  the  moist  green  verdure  of  the  flower-beds.  Away  over  the 
plains,  a  white,  billowy  mass  of  cloud  gave  promise  of  the  triple 
tyranny  of  mist,  mildew,  and  mackintoshes. 

Brodie  and  his  guests  were  early  astir,  and  the  latter  were  in 
their  saddles  by  eight  o'clock. 

As  her  host  lifted  Edith  lindon  to  her  Arab  she  reminded 
him  laughingly  of  some  English  violets  he  had  promised  her 
overnight. 

^Please  don't  trouble  about  them  now,  though,'  she  added 
sweetly  ;  *  I'll  forgive  you  for  forgetting  them ! ' 

But  Brodie  was  already  in  the  verandah. 

'  Won't  take  me  two  minutes  to  pick  them,'  he  called  back  as 
he  went. 

He  had  made  a  hobby  of  his  little  garden ;  and  there  were 
certain  flowers  kept  sacred  even  from  Dhunnu's  zealous  fingers. 
Now,  therefore,  Brodie  knelt  down  bareheaded  in  the  sunlight, 
and  plunged  his  hands  hastily  among  the  dripping  violet  leaves . 
The  violet  beds  being  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  the  horses 
in  front,  he  was  alone — or  apparently  so.  At  all  events,  he  was 
quite  unconscious  of  a  pair  of  eager  eyes  that  devoured  his 
face  from  within  the  sheltering  shadow  of  two  great  deodar 
trunks. 

But  those  eyes,  in  spite  of  their  absorption  and  of  the  tears 
that  were  in  them,  saw  what  his  did  not — a  slimy,  living  streak 
of  bro^n,  within  half  a  foot  of  his  left  hand.  In  a  flash  Sunia 
was  at  his  side,  and  her  brown  hand  was  laid  on  his,  not  one 
second  too  soon. 

Brodie  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  startled  cry,  and  made  a 
futile  lunge  at  the  vanishing  snakeling,  whose  name  is  Death. 

Then  he  turned  to  Sunia. 

*How  didst  see  the  reptile?  Why,  great  Q-od! — there's 
a  blood  spot  on  her  hand !     Did  he  bite  thee,  child  ? ' 

*  Aye,  Huzoor,  he  bit  me — and — I  die.  But  what  matters 
it,  so  that  the  Sahib  lives — ^to  make  marriage  with  the — ^the 
white  Miss  ?     And  I — I  pay  my  debt.* 

She  swayed  where  she  stood,  and  a  little  quiver  convulsed 
her  frame.     Quick  as  thought  Brodie's  arm  went  round  her,  and 
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a  sharp  little  sob  escaped  her  as  she  leaned  all  her  light  weight 
npon  its  strength. 

'  Kohi  hai  !  Nizam  Din  I '  he  shouted.  ^  Take  these  flowers 
to  the  Miss-sahib,  and  tell  the  Sahibs  to  go  forward.  I  cannot 
come.  I  will  send  a  letter.  And  see,  bring  me  at  once  cofflto  of 
the  blackest,  and  the  flask  of  brandy  from  my  dressing-case. 
Ron!' 

Then,  with  voice  and  £Etce  all  tenderness,  he  turned  to  the 
dying  girl. 

*  Walk,  child,  walk — for  the  love  of  Crod  I  The  brandy  may 
be  here  in  time.' 

But  she  resisted  his  eflfort  to  hurry  her  forward. 

*Nay,  Sahib,  I  have  chosen,  and — I  die.  When  my  lord 
taketh  to  him  a  Memsahib,  and  goeth  hence,  then  what  shall 
come  to  this  slave  ?     Death  is  easy,  and  I — I  pay  my  debt.' 

A  sudden  suspicion  flashed  into  Brodie's  mind.  Sunia's 
whole  loving  soul  was  in  her  eyes,  and  he  read  it  like  an  open 
book. 

*  There  stands  no  debt  betwixt  us,  Sunia-jee ;  and  what 
meaneth  this  talk  of  Memsahibs?  I  take  no  Miss-sahib  to 
wife.' 

*  But  the  white  **  Miss,"  who  came — ^who  spoke ' 

Her  voice  broke,  and  she  shuddered  again. 

*  Poor  child,  poor  child,'  Brodie  muttered  under  his  breath, 
'  it  seems  too  strange.'  Then  aloud :  '  But,  Sunia  child,  the 
white  "  Miss  "  was  naught  to  me — naught.  Lo,  she  is  gone, 
and  I  shall  not  see  her  more.  But  see,  here  is  the  brandy.  Drink, 
thy  Sahib  commands  thee — drink ! ' 

And  he  forced  the  glass  between  her  lips.  She  took  one 
sip ;  then  shook  her  head  wearily.  *  It  is  Kismet,  Sahib.  I  take 
no  brandy.     Let — him  go — I  die.' 

Further  argument  was  useless.  The  poison  was  working 
swiftly ;  for  the  krait  knows  no  half  measures. 

With  a  stem,  *  Kohi  mut  aov,,  *  Brodie  waved  Nizam  Din 
away,  and  drew  the  girl's  lagging  feet  toward  the  verandah. 

He  laid  her  tenderly  in  his  own  long  chair,  and  bent  close 
down  to  her  as  he  spoke.  A  strange  new  light  illumined  all  his 
&ce. 

*  Sunia,  thou  art  dying,  speak  truth.  What  right  hadst  thou 
to  do  this  thing  ? ' 

>  •  Let  no  one  come.'^ 
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The  glazing  eyes  lightened  for  an  instant,  and  the  lips  parted 
in  a  radiant  smile. 

*  The  only  right  that  belongs  to  women-folk,  Hozoor — I — 
loved.' 

^  And  I ?    What  thinkest  thou?' 

In  the  emotion  of  the  moment  he  did  not  stay  to  weigh  his 
words. 

*  I  think  naught,  Sahib.     I  love — it  is  enough.' 

Her  voice  was  a  mere  whisper  now.  But  her  wide  eyes  clung 
desperately  to  his  face.  Impelled  by  an  irresistible  impulse, 
Brodie  stooped  and  kissed  her  fervently  upon  the  lips  and  brow. 

*  Live  for  ever,  Lord  of  my  Life,'  came  the  familiar  greeting* 
But  he  rather  saw  the  words  than  heard  them. 

Then  Mai  Sadha  came,  and  smote  the  hill-sides  with  voci- 
ferous grief;  for  she  claimed  her  right  to  mourn  as  foster  mother 
to  the  child. 

Brodie  retreated  to  his  office,  and  sat  there  for  two  full  hours, 
staring  blankly  at  a  half-written  letter,  and  considering  the 
strange  thing  that  had  come  to  pass. 

He  was  a  lonely  man — sisterless,  motherless — but  until  this 
moment  he  had  not  been  aware  of  the  fact.  Slowly  it  dawned  on 
him  that  he  was  not,  and  would  never  be  again,  quite  as  he  had 
been ;  for  a  hitherto  unacknowledged  element  had  been  added  to 
his  conception  of  life.  He  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  love 
that  is  strong  as  death ;  and  to  see  that  once  in  a  lifetime  is  a 
wholesome  thing  for  a  man. 

When,  at  length,  he  rose,  and  shook  himself  back  into  his 
official  shell,  he  realised  that  he  had  narrowly  escaped  committing 
an  act  of  sentimental  folly,  which  would  probably  have  ruined 
his  career.  For  which  mercy  he  was  scarcely  as  grateful  as  he 
ought  to  have  been. 

But  the  best  of  us  are  three-parts  human  after  all. 

M.  D. 
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T^YRON  writes  of  a  certain  sacred  poet  that  he 

Breaks  into  blank  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
And  boldly  pilfers  firom  the  Pentateuch. 

The  modem  novelist  also  makes  his  raids  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Here  he  finds  plots  and  characters  ready  made.  And  the 
enrions  result  is  that  many  of  the  clergy  applaud  the  process,  while 
the  ordinary  man  of  letters  is  aghast  at  what  he  thinks  the  irre- 
verence and  bad  taste.  I  have  arrived  at  a  theory  of  these  things 
by  aid  of  deep  reflection,  and  am  prepared  to  explain  why  a  large 
portion  of  the  public  love  novels  on  sacred  subjects,  and  why 
many  of  the  clergy  confer  their  benediction  on  these  romances. 
This  hypothesis  we  can  illustrate  firom  the  recent  novel  of 
M.  Sienckiewicz,  that  really  powerful  and  original  writer. 


*    * 
* 


The  popularity  of  'Quo  Vadis' — in  America — ^what  does  it 
mean  ?  What  is  the  significance  of  this  unwieldy  success,  which 
follows  the  fairy  feet  of  *  Trilby '  ?  The  fact  seems  to  be  that 
Early  Christian  novels  have  always  an  attraction  for  what  we  may 
call  the  Intellectual  Middle  Glasses.  That  they  are  interested  in 
early  Christianity  is  much  to  their  credit.  But  that  they  should 
prefer  to  see  the  most  momentous  and  sacred  events  through  the 
spectacles  of  M.  Sienckiewicz,  or  Miss  Corelli,  or  the  author  of 
^  Ben  Hur '  (which  sounds  like  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  the 
Highlands),  is  certainly  curious.  We  have  the  Gospels,  and  the 
authors  of  the  Gospels,  even  on  the  newest  and  most  insane  system 
of  criticism,  were  a  good  deal  nearer  the  events  than  Miss  Corelli 
and  the  other  novelists.  There  is  also  a  large  body  of  instructed 
conmientary,  but  you  do  not  find  the  public  besieging  the  libraries 
foTthai. 
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The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  not  only  the  public  but  les 
raffi/aia  are  addicted  to  Early  Christian  romance.  Nobody  could 
be  more  contemptuous  than  Lockhart,  more  dainty  and  exclusive, 
intellectually,  than  Mr.  Pater,  more  remote  from  the  most  modem 
commonplace  than  Lord  Lytton.  Yet  all  these  tried  their  hands 
at  Early  Christian  romance.  To  be  sure  none  of  them  brought 
in  what  the  more  popular  authors  do  bring  in.  Lord  Lytton  came 
no  nearer  than  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain.  Mr.  Pater  was  chiefly 
interested  in  his  hero,  whom  we  fondly  expected  to  make  love  to 
Messalina,  but  who  was  not  half  an  Epicurean.  Lytton's  novel 
was  the  best  of  the  three ;  I  confess  to  a  partiality  for  Arbaces, 
and  the  gladiators  were  fine  felbws.  *The  Gladiators' — surely 
Whyte  Melville  must  be  added  to  the  list  of  Early  Christian 
novelists — ^while  *  Hypatia '  is  rather  remote  from  Jerusalem. 

•     * 
* 

All  these  novels  are  rather  pedantic.  One  cannot  really  be 
interested  in  balnea,  and  vomitoria^  and  atria^  and  impluvia,  and 
the  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,  when  done  into  fiction.  I 
have  only  read  the  early  Early  Christian  romances,  Ly  tton's,  Lock- 
hart's,  and  *  Marius  the  Epicurean,'  but  I  always  know  what  is 
coming.  There  is  always  a  Briton,  enslaved  and  virtuous.  There 
is  always  a  nice  good  Christian  girl,  with  a  Koman  ^District.' 
There  is  always  a  luxurious  Boman,  *a-winking  at  her  with  his 
wicked  old  eye.'  There  is  always  a  Christian  p^e  noble  who  goes 
to  the  lions  with  dignity.  There  is  always  a  gladiatorial  set-to ; 
and  Nero,  with  his  emerald  eye-glass ;  and  the  Catacombs.  The 
noble  Briton,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  is  usually  con- 
verted, and  marries  the  pleasing  Early  Christian  girl.  There  ig 
commonly  a  Greek  philosopher,  a  parasite,  and  a  minor  poet. 
Now,  except  for  the  opportunities  of  torturing  people,  and  light- 
ing temples  with  live  torches,  and  describing  Vorgie  ^hevelSCy 
and  sailing  near  the  wind  about  Petronius  Arbiter,  these  are  not 
good  materials.  Atria,  vomitoriay  the  baths,  the  retiariua  are 
now  pretty  bare.  Dean  Farrar  has  done  them,  or  some  of  them. 
Everybody  has  done  them.  The  local  colours  have  been  used  again 
and  again.  This  is  so  evident  that  nobody  could  hope  for  a 
*  boom '  with  an  archaeological  novel  on  pre-Christian  Rome.  Ca- 
tiline is  a  fine  blackguard,  but  he  no  longer  *  abuses  our  patience/ 
The  flirtations  of  Ovid  and  Julia  would  not  win  the  American 
reader.  The  aflfair  of  the  Bacchic  Mysteries  is  scandalous,  but  the 
scandal  is  too  old.     These  thernes  are  improper ;  proprietvis  saved 
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by  bringing  in  Early  Christians,  as  a  eontrast  to  the  delightfhl 

naughtiness  of  Borne. 

#    # 

What  really  does  take  the  public's  fancy  in  *  Quo  Vadis/  and 
*  The  Sorrows  of  Barabbas/  and  the  rest,  is  the  element  of  the 
rejwrter  and  interviewer.     Mark  Twain  *  wrote  up '  his  murder  of 
Caesax'  in  the  style  of  the  American  penny-a-liner,  and  probably  he 
was  more  read  than  Shakespeare's  play  on  the  same  topic.     There 
was  an  air  of  familiarity,  of  the  contemporary,  in  Mark  Twain's 
account  of  that  pedantic  crime.     Not  everyone  has  read  the  Gos- 
pels, but  everyone  has  heard  of  the  principal  actors.     Just  as  the 
public  does  not  read  books  (except  a  few  novels),  but  likes  to  read 
about  the  authors  of  the  books  *  At  Home,'  so  it  likes  to  read  a 
lively  sketch  of  an  Apostle  at  home.     Peter's  wife's  mother  would 
make  good  *  copy,'  also  the  treatment  of  Peter's  wife  by  the  local 
medical  man,     A  Demoniac  at  Home  is  thrilling,  and  to  know 
what  kind  of  clothes  Pontius  Pilate  wore  is  a  separate  ecstasy. 
Paul's  own  hired  house;   the  rent  he  paid;  his  modest  furniture, 
his  library,  the  fair  Thecla  (ah,  there  is  a  theme  for  a  problem 
novel!),  a  dinner  at  Paul's  (details  out  of  cribs  to  Horace  or 
Juvenal),  Peter  dropping  in  to  see  Paid ;  an  altercation  with  Simon 
Magus,  this  kind  of  rapportagejxiBi  suits  the  public.    These  things 
are,  indeed.  Interviews  with  Celebrities.     How  much  further  the 
popular  novelist  dares  to  go  I  confess  that  I  am  not  anxious  to 
inquire.   Judas  I  have  met  (in  an  American  novel) ;  he  was  fond  of 
Mary  Magdalene,  who  had  tortoise-shell  coloured  eyes.     Judas  was 
represented  as  *  coming  in,  more  volcanic  than  ever,*  for  his  flam^ 
was  not  crowned.     To  like  to  read  such  stuflf  proves  a  lack   of 
humour,  of  imagination,  and,  one  would  say,  of  reverence,  but  many 
of  the  dergy  seem  of  a  diflFerent  opinion,  and  it  is  their  business. 
Perhaps  we  should  look  at  these  books  as  analogous  to  the  old 
Miracle  Plays,  and  as  proof  that  the  public,  though  familiar,  is 
not  contemptuous,  but  bien  pensant.    Perhaps  they  *  do  good.' 
This,  I  think,  is  why  so  many  of  the  clergy  approve  of  Early 
Christian  novels.     They  exactly  answer  in  our  day,  and  granting 
our  social  conditions  to  the  old  dramas  in  which  Biblical  History 
was  acted  in  Miracle  and  Mystery  plays,  they  fill  up  the  space  which 
the  imagination  leaves  vacant,  and  show  the  characters  in  real 
dresses  and  properties.     Meanwhile  the  critic's  sense  of  propriety  is 
offended,  though  no  harm  is  meant,  and  probably  no  harm  is  done. 
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Cases  of  the  Fire  Walk,  of  ^passing  through  the  fire'  to 
Moloch,  or  some  other  god  or  demon,  continue  to  be  reported. 
The  Fijians  gave  a  great  example  last  autumn,  and  I  believe  that 
a  steamer  carried  sightseers  from  New  Zealand.  The  report,  in  a 
New  Zealand  newspaper,  was  rather  vague.  Now  an  excellent 
case  is  printed,  '  from  a  Hindoo  Correspondent,'  in  the  Madras 
Mail  (no  date  with  cutting,  posted  to  me,  by  a  Mysore  corre- 
spondent, on  February  28).  I  quote  some  passages,  in  the 
faint  hope  that  some  scientific  inquiries  may  be  made.  For 
years,  alas !  I  have  vainly  hoped  that  either  anthropologists,  or 
psychologists,  or  physiologists,  will  look  into  the  extraordinary 
performances  which  are  reported  from  so  many  quarters.  In  this 
case,  in  South  Canara,  there  have  been  epidemics  of  cholera  and 
small-pox,  and  the  ceremonies  were  the  native  form  of  sanitary 
measures.  From  one  point  of  view  they  may  do  good.  The 
Ked  Indian  medicine  men  used  to  swallow  a  cradle,  or  a  plank, 
before  setting  to  work  on  a  patient  with  their  form  of  the  Faith 
Cure,  cure  by  suggestion.  The  invalid,  seeing  what  he  took  for  a 
miracle,  was  ready  to  believe  in  his  medical  attendant,  which  is 
half  the  battle  that  the  doctor  has  to  fight.  Possibly  the 
spectacle  of  the  Fire  Walk  does  hearten  up  the  native  lookers-on, 
and  does  encourage  them  not  to  take  cholera  or  small-pox,  as  they 
conceive  that  the  demons  of  these  diseases  are  now  propitiated. 

* 

'  At  the  place,  which  is  commonly  a  large  field  owned  by  the 
potail,  are  congregated  crowds  of  sightseers,  believers  of  the  lower 
castes  preponderating,  not  omitting  the  magnates  of  the  town 
and  its  suburbs  specially  invited  for  the  occasion.  A  large  heap 
of  fire  wood  of  particular  kinds  of  trees — the  tamarind,  for  example 
(every  item  of  the  ceremony  is  regulated  by  a  particular  pro- 
cedure)— ^is  lit.  After  the  logs  are  fully  burnt  up  the  live  cinders 
are  collected  in  a  conical  heap  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  diameter  at 
bottom,  and  about  three  to  four  feet  in  height.  The  larger  the 
heap  the  greater  the  pleasure  of  the  devil  dancer,  who  latterly 
complains  that  the  heap  is  not  large  enough.  At  some  fifty  yards 
from  the  heap,  and  facing  the  east,  the  bhundara  and  para- 
phernalia of  the  devil  are  placed  in  a  decorated  pandal.  The 
devil  dancer  elaborately  paints  his  face  (red  dots  and  lines  over 
yellow  ground),  decks  his  head  with  what  tinsel  or  gold  ornaments 
funds  can  supply,  surmounted  by  a  plate-shaped  crown  prepared 
of  white,  tender  cocoa  leaf;  surrounding  his  chest,  over  a  cloth 
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loosely  worn,  is  another  ornament  prepared  of  this  material  and 
shaped  like  an  inverted  boat. 

'By  the  time  the  devil  dancer  is  completely  dressed  the 
votaries,  going  by  the  name  of  Belcha/mpadas^  have  returned 
and  assembled  at  this  sanctified  place,  where  the  devil  dancer 
too  takes  his  stand.  Amidst  the  din  of  the  usual  music,  shouts  of 
the  Belcha/mpadas,  fireworks,  &c.,  the  devil  is  invoked.  A  person 
called  the  ''  devil's  man,"  who  is  in  charge  of  the  place  and  acts 
as  priest,  sprinkles  water  from  a  lotah  over  the  devil  dancer.  Soon 
the  dancer  sways  and  whirls,  and  one  can  notice  that  he  is  now 
possessed.  Foremost  comes  this  worshipper  towards  the  heap  of 
red-hot  cinders,  walks  round  it,  lotah  in  hand,  in  the  approved 
form,  sprinkling  water  from  the  lotah  on  the  heap  as  he  encircles 
it,  and  facing  it  from  where  he  turned,  slowly  walks  bare-footed 
over  the  heap  as  unconcernedly  as  though  he  was  pacing  the  field 
around.  He  retires  to  the  pandal.  The  Bdchampadas  stationed 
there,  and  numbering  over  a  dozen,  rush  thence  with  a  wild  cry 
and  run  bare-footed  over  the  heap  along  the  track  trod  by  the 
worshipper,  run  back  to  the  pandal,  rush  again  into  the  heap, 
repeating  the  thing  over  a  dozen  times,  and,  like  the  worshipper, 
doing  it  without  wincing,  and  stepping  as  though  their  feet  had 
never  trod  on  red-hot  cinders.  This  done,  they  pace  round  the 
heap,  the  cinders  of  which  are  stirred  again  and  collected  anew  in 
the  original  conical  heap  for  the  devil  dancer  to  fall  over  it.  The 
dancer  approaches  it,  two  votaries  holding  him  by  the  hand. 
Whereas  the  worshipper  and  the  Bdchampadas  walked  or  ran 
over  the  heap,  the  devil  dancer  reclines  on  it  on  his  back,  and  is 
each  time  lifted  from  it  by  the  two  men  holding  him.  These 
men  in  the  act  of  dragging  or  lifting  the  devil  dancer,  and  stand- 
ing to  his  right  and  left,  have  to  plunge  their  right  and  left  foot 
in  the  cinders,  but  they  do  not  relax  their  hold  of  the  devil  dancer 
in  the  belief  that  at  the  time  the  devil  protects  them  from  the 
heat,  which  is  insensible  to  them.  Again  and  again  the  devil 
dancer  falls  bodily  over  the  heap,  frequently  on  his  back,  often  on 
his  face,  which  reaches  the  top  of  the  heap,  in  this  case  the 
inverted  boat-like  ornament  of  cocoa  leaves  intercepts  at  his 
chest  some  live  cinders  which  collect  there  while  he  is  dragged 
down ;  and  his  frequent  repetition  of  thus  falling  is  only  inter- 
rupted by  the  attempt  of  his  holders  to  extinguish  the  fire  of  the 
folds  of  the  strips  of  cocoa  leaf  hanging  from  the  waist.  This 
putting  out  of  the  fire  by  squeezing  the  folds  is  done  to  prevent 
their  being  totally  burnt  up,  since  after  the  close  of  this  ceremony 
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the  deyil  dancer  in  the  remnant  of  his  decorations  has  to  march 
through  the  villages  for  the  purpose  of  exorcising  the  epidemic 
from  them. 

'  After  the  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  ceremony  of  falling 
into  the  fire,  the  next  principal  item  of  the  celebration  is  the 
marching  of  the  devil  dancer  through  the  village  with  the  avowed 
object  of  driving  ofif  the  disease.  The  Belchwmpadas  who  accom- 
pany him  cut  themselves  over  the  chest,  neck,  and  head  with 
their  sharp  big  knives,  causing  wounds  which  bleed  profusely. 
Some  cut  the  collar  bone  in  two,  but  after  everything  connected 
with  the  ceremony  is  over,  and  they  have  bathed,  nothing  but 
scars  of  long  healed-up  wounds  are  discernible  over  the  gashes 
they  gave  themselves.  The  devil  dancer  too  is  bare-footed. 
Having  seen  him  as  he  was  painting  his  fietce  he  looked  an 
oldish  thin  man  with  a  stoop  in  the  back,  utterly  incapable  of 
the  exertion  he  afterwards  went  through.  This  walking  over  the 
red-hot  cinders  and  falling  into  them  I  have  seen,  and  would  like 
to  know  if  anybody  would  account  for  the  possibility  of  the  per- 
formance in  any  way  except  on  the  strong  belief  of  these  people 
in  the  powers  of  the  devil  they  worship  to  protect  them  from  the 
pain  of  the  injuries  they,  in  proof  of  their  devotion,  inflict 
on  themselves.' 

This  description,  though  long,  is  abbreviated.  The  perform- 
ance is  in  essence  identical  with  those  of  the  Fijians,  Klings, 
Bulgarians,  of  the  classical  Hirpi,  and  of  many  other  peoples, 
including,  I  believe,  the  Japanese,  as  described  by  Mr.  Lafcadio 
Heame,  whose  book  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  read.  The 
cuttings  and  woundings,  so  suddenly  healed,  are  reported  from 
Siberia,  Thibet,  and  among  the  Fakirs  of  North  Africa.  Like  the 
writer  in  the  Mdd/rds  Mail,  I  would  like  to  know  if  anybody  can 
account  for  the  possibility  of  the  performance  in  any  way  except 
by  the  strong  belief  of  these  Abednegos  in  the  fiery  furnace. 
If  mind  can  really  conquer  matter  to  this  extent,  the  tides  told  of 
Daniel  Home's  performances  with  fire  fall  into  a  natural  class 
of  phenomena.  But  I  fear  that  science,  of  all  sorts,  will  continue 
to  behave  like  the  adder,  which  presses  one  ear  into  the  dust  and 
squeezes  its  tail  into  the  other  (according  to  an  early  Father),  lest 
it  should  receive  unwelcome  information.  The  successful  fire- 
walker,  prima  faciCy  seems  to  rely  on  having  more  faith  ^  than  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed.'  Faith  in  what  seems  to  make  no 
•flFerence.  r^^^^l^ 
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Confidence  is  the  thing.  Our  unhappy  team  in  Australia 
perhaps  lacked  confidence,  though  they  began  well.  One  prefers 
to  avert  the  eyes  from  these  deplorable  events.  No  doubt  there 
are  always  excuses.  But,  when  Mr.  Mason  comes  to  represent 
English  bowling,  either  he  has  marvellously  improved  or  there 
was  something  wroDg  with  Richardson  and  Heame.  Mr.  GiflFen 
does  not  lack  confidence,  to  judge  from  his  With  Bat  and  Ball. 
One  does  not  need  to  say  to  Mr.  Giffen,  like  the  impassioned 
young  lady  in  Punch  to  the  poet,  *Tell  me  more,  more,  more 
about  yourself!'  He  tells  a  great  deal.  In  his  opinion  K.  S. 
Ranjitsinhji's  innings  at  Old  Trafford  (154  not  out)  '  was  abso- 
lutely the  finest  innings  I  have  seen.'  One  of  Mr.  Edward 
Ljtteltoa's,  for  Middlesex  against  Australia,  many  years  ago,  was, 
I  think,  the  finest  I  ever  saw,  with  one  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Steel's 
(accompanied  by  Barlow),  and  another  of  Mr.  Forster's  against 
Cambridge,  when  Cambridge  won.  Mr.  Giffen  prophesied  the 
Australian  success  of  1897-98  (p.  143),  but 

Gin  it  no  be  weel  bobbit, 
We'll  bob  it  again. 

It  would  be  poor  fun  if  we  were  always  successful,  and  an  aged 
country  must  respect  her  vigorous  descendants.  The  match  for 
Britons  to  see  was  that  at  Melbourne  (Giffen,  p.  139).  Aus- 
tralia won  the  toss ;  Mr.  Stoddart  and  Mr.  Giffen  were  ^  white  as  a 
sheet '  when  the  coin  went  up,  and  Australia  opened  with  414. 
We  got  305,  Mr.  Giffen  missing  Mr.  Maclaren.  We  finished  by 
putting  on  297  for  four  wickets,  the  first  wicket  having  fallen  for 
very  little.  Brown  knocked  the  Australians  about  for  140,  and 
Ward  '  did  as  he  liked,'  being  given  '  not  out '  for  a  catch  at  wicket, 
Mr.  Giffen  says,  the  bowler  obstructing  the  umpire's  view.  These 
things  are  *rubs  of  the  green,*  and  I  think  that  Mr.  A.  G. 
Steel  told  me  he  once  had  similar  luck  against  Mr.  A.  H.  Evans. 
My  brothers  were  at  this  match,  and  averred  that  life  in  the  colony 
would  have  been  impossible  (for  Britons)  but  for  Richardson, 
Brown,  and  Ward.  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  their  suicide.  Mr. 
Giffen  remarks  that  he  and  his  friends  are  '  in  their  element '  when 
the  thermometer  is  105^  in  the  shade,  while  our  people '  are  almost 
prostrated.'  Shower  baths  only  do  harm.  This  kind  of  thing 
may  have  affected  our  heroes,  whom  the  Carthaginians  woidd 
certainly  have  crucified.  But  we  have  the  climatic  advantage  in 
our  own  country.  By  the  way,  I  am  not  sure  th^^^  JM)st 
exciting  match  was  not  at  Sydney :  ^  '^^    ^  ^ 
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Australia,  586 

166. 

England,  325 

437, 

Perhaps,  where  so  much  turns  on  the  toss,  it  would  be  fair,  in  Test 
Matches,  to  let  each  side  have  the  preference  alternately.  But 
that  is  a  radical  suggestion.  Judging  from  Mr.  Giffen's  remarks, 
in  Australia  there  is  too  much  chaff  from  the  gallery.  This  is  not 
a  point  in  which  we  ought  to  take  a  lesson  from  our  conquerors. 
A  cricket  match  should  not  resemble  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  at 
Commemoration. 

• 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Payn  arrives  as  I  write. 
A  man  more  brave,  kind,  simple,  and  humorous  I  have  never  known. 
He  was  one  of  the  last  of  our  humorists,  but  at  this  moment 
we  think  more  of  his  indomitable  courage  in  the  face  of  a  long  and 
painful  malady,  and  of  that  goodness  of  his,  that  d(m  d' encourage' 
Tnent  to  which  so  many  younger  writers  have  owed  so  much,  a 
debt  which  they  have  ever  acknowledged  by  an  unalterable  affec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Payn  was,  I  suppose,  the  first  Author,  known  to  me  as  an 
Author,  whom  I  ever  met.  It  was  in  Edinburgh,  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  editing  Chamhera^a  Journal^  and  I  was  a  small  boy. 
We  both  dined  at  the  house  of  one  of  my  family,  and  I  remember 
his  black  curly  hair  and  handsome  laughing  face,  as  if  it  were 
yesterday.  The  dinner  was  followed  by  a  whist  peurty,  in  which 
'  I  did  not  take  a  hand,'  nor  did  I  ever  meet  Mr.  Payn  again,  I 
think,  till  the  gloss  had  gone  out  of  his  black  hair,  though  his 
mirth  was  as  unaffected  as  ever.  Possibly  because,  as  a  boy,  one 
knew  him  slightly,  his  writings  always  appealed  to  me  from  the 
first.  The  public,  the  novel-reading  public,  like  a  romancer  to  take 
himself  seriously.  This  was  a  thing  that  Mr.  Payn  simply  could  not 
do.  I  remember  a  character  of  his  who  has  just  committed  fira- 
tricide,  no  less,  and  yet  converses  in  a  style  quite  as  diverting  as 
that  of  Mr.  Bichard  Swiveller.  He  comes  out  of  a  storm  of  no 
ordinary  kind,  with  his  brother's  blood  on  his  hands,  and  yet  his 
diaff  is  airy  and  exhilarating.  Then  there  is  a  scene  in  which  a 
man,  about  to  drown  his  wife,  is  stopped  by  a  great  Saurian  creature 
which  emerges  from  the  water  in  the  nick  of  time.  I  ventured  to 
ask  Mr.  Payn  if  this  was  not  putting  public  credulity  to  a  great 
strain,  but  he  merely  smiled,  and  changed  the  subject.     The  novel- 
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reading  public,  he  knew,  would  stand  it  from  him,  though  nobody 
else  could  have  taken  these  liberties.  In  fact,  I  don't  think  that  the 
public  ever  recognised  a  humorist  in  Mr.  Payn.  I  believe  they 
read  him  as  solemnly,  and  with  as  little  sense  of  the  joke,  as  they 
read  Mr.  Hall  Caine.  Now,  the  point  in  Mr.  Payn's  work  was  the 
joke,  first  the  permitted  frivolity  of  dialogue,  of  high  spirits,  and 
then  the  circumstance  that  the  public  was  taking  his  villains  (he 
boiled  one,  and  put  another  into  a  lava  stream)  in  earnest.  There 
is  not  so  much  mirth  in  ten  years  of  our  modem  literature,  as  in 
Mr.  Payn's  High  Spirits  and  Olcnv-Worm  Tales.  He  was  of 
the  descendants  of  Dickens,  but  had  the  advantage  of  education, 
and  of  not  believing  in  himself  to  the  portentous  extent  which 
Dickens  attained.  He  had  a  very  great  personal  affection  for  that 
master  and  friend  of  his,  and  (as  has  been  said)  to  the  last  displayed 
the  kindest  faculty  of  encouragement  to  younger  men.  Mr.  Payn 
liked  to  sketch  his  own  foibles,  his  love  of  whist  and  a  good  dinner, 
his  unconquerable  hatred  of  exercise  and  of  evening  dress.  If  any 
one  is  sad,  with  or  without  cause,  let  him  read  Mr.  Payn's  High 
Spirits,  or  Meliboevs  (if  he  can  get  that  early  work),  and  be 
comforted.  Causes  enough  of  melancholy  had  Mr.  Payn,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  but  he  never  whined,  or  repined,  or  reviled  the  nature 
of  things ;  nor  ever  did  I  hear  him  speak  a  word  of  jealousy  about 
younger  men  and  more  successful  men ;  and  often  less  deserving 
men  than  himself. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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The  Duenna  of  a  Genius. 


By  M.  E.  Fhancis  (Mns.  Francis  Blundell), 

Author  op  *  In  a  North  Country  Village/ 
*A  Daughter  op  the  Soil,*  &c. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 
pastorale. 

THE  spring  was  far  advanced  when  the  Kostolitzes  found  them- 
selves established  at  Wiesbaden.  Following  the  doctor's 
advice,  they  took  rooms  at  the  higher  end  of  the  town,  near  the 
beautiful  wooded  heights  of  the  Neroberg,  then  in  its  full  glory  of 
delicate  green  leafage.  Their  rooms  were  pretty  and  quaint,  on  the 
ground  floor  of  one  of  the  pensions  so  numerous  in  that  locality ; 
the  sitting-room  in  particular,  though  very  tiny,  had  great  charms 
for  the  sisters,  for  it  possessed  a  bow-window  looking  out  on  the 
Kerothal  and  up  towards  the  woods;  and  in  this  bow-window 
was  just  space  enough  for  a  small  table  and  two  chairs.  There 
they  took  their  cofifee  and  rolls  in  the  mornings,  giving  largesse 
afterwards  to  the  multitudes  of  birds,  which,  tame  and  expectant 
from  long  indulgence,  fluttered  perpetually  round  the  window- 
sills.  Never,  surely,  was  such  a  place  for  birds. as  Wiesbaden. 
Everybody  feeds  them ;  after  each  meal  one  sees  the  ledges  of  all 
the  windows  white  with  crumbs ;  they  flutter  almost  under  one's 
feet  in  the  streets,, barely  taking  the  trouble  to  hop  out  of  the 
way  when  a  cart  or  carriage  passes  by. 

In  the  Kostolitzes'  sitting-room  there  was  also  space  for  a  piano, 
find  what  more,  as  Valerie  asked,  could  anyone  want  ?  The  change 
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and  excitement  of  the  journey  had  to  a  certain  extent  diverted 
her  mind  and  raised  her  spirits;  sometimes  she  laughed  and 
chattered  almost  like  her  old  self.  Margot  carried  out  the  doctor's 
injunctions  in  the  whole-hearted  way  which  was  characteristic  of 
her :  she  pursued  Valerie  with  tumblers  of  milk,  tod  stood  over 
her  with  a  threatening  and  determined  face  until  she  drank  them ; 
she  drove  her  out  of  doors  ;  once  she  even  went  so  far  as  to  lock 
up  the  Cremona,  whereupon  Valerie  sat  down  on  the  floor  and 
declared  that  she  would  not  eat,  drink,  sleep,  or  go  out  until  her 
treasure  was  restored  to  her.  Margot  was  in  consequence  forced 
to  give  in,  but  noted  with  satisfaction  that  though  her  sister 
played  constantly,  and  played,  moreover,  for  the  most  part 
Waldenek's  music,  she  was  more  calm  over  it  than  heretofore ; 
she  did  not  play  at  unseasonable  timesi,  nor  throw  quite  so  much 
passion  into  the  performance.  Margot  hoped  that  she  was 
beginning  to  forget,  but  Valerie  was  far  from  forgetting.  When 
she  wandered  along  the  green  alleys  of  the  Nerothal,  or  when  in 
the  warmer  weather  she  lay  outstretched  on  the  sunlit,  mossy  sod, 
inhaling  the  spicy  odour  of  the  larches,  and  gazing  upwards 
through  their  feathery,  ethereal  green  at  the  blue  overhead,  or 
when  she  sat  in  the  Kursaal  garden  listening  to  the  orchestra,  one 
face  was  ever  before  her,  one  thought  absorbed  heart. and  mind« 
Through  the  really  charming  music,  which  she  was  ostensibly 
enjoying,  she  heard  the  sounds  of  other  music )  she  listened  to  the 
strains  which  seemed  to  call  her  soul. 

Nevertheless,  fresh  air,  sunshine,  change  of  scene,  and  the 
beautiful  creamy  milk  were  doing  their  work ;  little  Valerie  was 
regaining  her  rounded  contours,  her  small  hands  were  growing 
plump  again,  the  colour  was  coming  back  to  her  face ;  in  spite  of 
her  dreams  and  longings  it  became  evident,  even  to  Margot'a 
anxious  eyes,  that  Valerie  was  not  going  to  die  of  love. 

Meanwhile,  Margot  had,  as  usual,  found  work  to  do ;  she  had 
managed  to  pick  up  a  few  pupils,  and  was  busy  and,  in  a  manner, 
happy.  She,  too,  was  enjoying  the  rest  and  the  complete  change ; 
the  relief,  moreover,  at  finding  that  her  sister's  ill-health  was  but 
transitory  was  in  itself  so  great  as  to  be  almost  joy.  She  dreamed 
no  dreams,  even  when  she  had  time  to  sit  with  ValMe  in  the 
greenwood ;  no  dreams,  at  least  that  were  deserving  of  the  name ; 
for  surely  if  one  dream,  one  must  also  hope,  and  no  hope  entered 
into  these  reveries.  They  chiefly  were  concerned  with  the  past ; 
she  lived  over  again  certain  brief,  sweet  moments,  but  found  that 
when  thus  rehearsed  there. was  a  poignant  sadness^even  in  the 
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sweetness  tliat  made  her  sometimes  wish  she  could  banish  them 
beyond  recall.  Sometimes,  too,  on  very  bright,  golden  days,  when 
the  birds  were  singing  and  the  woodland  flowers  were  at  their 
sweetest,  she  would  begin  to  wonder  what  it  would  be  like  to  see 
and  feel  such  things  in  the  company  of  Somebody.  Other  girls 
were  allowed  to  know  what  such  happiness  might  be ;  they  wer^ 
firee  to  own  their  love,  and  to  accept  that  which  was  offered  to 
them.  It  was  curious  to  think  that  such  happiness  was  possible 
in  life.  Margot  had  always  found  life  so  hard,  so  stem.  Any- 
thing which  had  appeared  to  her  pleasant,  she  had  known  from 
the  outset  to  be  forbidden  to  her;  that  for  which  she  longed 
might  be  given  to  others  but  never  to  her.  The  cares  of  life  were 
hers  in  abundance — toil,  anxiety ;  but  of  life's  sweets,  what  did 
she  know?  Only  that  they  were  sweet,  and  that  she  must  never 
hope  to  taste  them.  Some  day  John  Croft  would  find  a  woman 
whom  he  would  love  as  he  had  loved  her — more  than  he  had 
loved  her.  His  fancy  for  her  had  been  a  transitory  thing; 
already,  as  his  silence  proved,  he  had  forgotten  her.  And  this 
woman — this  happy  woman — would  be  free  to  tell  him  that  his 
love  was  returned ;  and  they  would  marry  and  be  always  together. 
They  would  wander  together,  perhaps,  in  woods  like  these,  and 
every  beautiful  thing  would  seem  more  beautiful  because  of  the 
sympathy  between  them ;  he  would  look  at  her  as  he  used  to  look 
at  Margot,  only  more  tenderly,  because  she,  the  wife,  might 
venture  to  look  at  him  in  return  and  let  the  love  in  her  heart 
show  itself  in  her  eyes ;  he  would  say  to  her  some  of  those  sweet 
things  which  Margot  had  so  often  seen  trembling  on  his  lips  and 
had  not  suffered  him  to  speak.  His  wife  could,  without  fear  or 
hesitation,  respond — avow.  Here  a  sob  would  rise  in  Margot's 
throat,  and  she  would  sometimes  turn  over  on  the  mossy  sward, 
pillowing  her  face  on  her  folded  arms,  so  that  Valerie  thought  she 
was  asleep,  and  did  not  guess  that  her  tears  were  dripping  into 
the  warm,  kind  earth,  in  whose  broad  bosom  alone,  as  she  told 
herself  sadly,  would  her  unquiet  heart  find  rest. 

When  August  came  an  event  occurred  which  upset  the  peace- 
ful tenor  of  the  sisters'  lives :  Waldenek  suddenly  appeared  at 
Wiesbaden.  One  morning  when  they  were  indulging,  &s  they 
occasionally  did,  in  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  fascinating  shops 
In  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  Margot  suddenly  felt  V'al^rie  clutch  her 
arm. 

'Look  there!'  she  cried  in  a  choked  voice. 
'     A  large  placard  had  caught  her  eye,  which  announced  that  the  le 
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celebrated  pianist,  Waldenek,  was  passing  through  Wiesbaden  on 
his  way  to  Frankfort  and  Vienna,  and  had  been  persuaded  to  give 
one  concert  at  the  Kursaal  on  the  following  Wednesday. 

How  Margot  conveyed  Valerie  home  she  could  not  afterwards 
imagine ;  and  to  get  through  the  days  which  intervened  till  the 
evening  of  the  concert  arrived  was  still  more  difficult.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  Valerie  insisted  on  going  to  the  concert,  and  on 
engaging  the  best  places  attainable.  This  was  one  of  the  occa- 
sions on  which  her  sister  knew  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
opposition.  The  evening  came,  and  they  walked  together  in  the 
warm,  scented  twilight  to  the  Kursaal,  which  somewhat  prosaic 
structure  assumed  a  certain  fairylike  appearance  as  thus  seen,  its 
twinkling  lights  flashing  out  from  beneath  the  shadowy  branches 
of  the  surrounding  trees.  As  they  passed  through  the  gardens 
the  dreamy  plash  of  the  fountains  fell  musically  upon  their  ears, 
and  a  thrush  piped  overhead. 

'Margot,  this  is  Fairyland!'  said  Valerie.  ^Let  us  make 
haste,  the  Prince  is  waiting  I' 

If  the  exterior  of  the  Kursaal  had  at  that  hour  a  certain  poetry 
of  aspect,  the  interior  was  assuredly  commonplace  enough.  The 
concert-room  was  crammed  to  overflowing  with  a  typical  German 
audience — businesslike,  critical,  and  musio-loving,  each  and  all, 
from  the  sturdy  old  gentleman  who,  while  waiting  for  the  pianist 
to  make  his  appearance,  discoursed  eloquently  of  lager  beer,  to  the 
pretty  girl  whose  blue  eyes  roved  so  frequently  to  the  doorway, 
where  an  array  of  gallant  Uhlans  had  taken  up  their  position. 

When  Waldenek  made  his  appearance,  Margot  scarcely  dared 
to  glance  at  her  sister ;  and  throughout  the  performance,  though 
Waldenek  surpassed  himself,  and  under  any  other  circumstances 
her  artistic  delight  would  have  been  unbounded,  her  anxiety 
marred  her  enjoyment.  The  applause  at  the  end,  if  less 
enthusiastic  than  the  ovation  which  Waldenek  had  received  in 
London,  nevertheless  appeared  to  satisfy  him ;  doubtless  the 
artist  knew  the  temper  of  those  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  felt  the 
sincerity  of  their  approval.  On  being  recalled  for  the  last  time 
he  smiled  as  he  bowed  his  acknowledgments. 

*  Margot,  he  smiles !  *  murmured  Valerie  in  her  sister's  ear. 
*  Oh,  Margot,  he  smiles !     Oh,  if  he  would  smile  for  me !' 

*  Come  away,  child ;  come  away,'  cried  Margot,  hastily  button- 
ing her  sister's  wrap,  and  then  imperatively  forcing  her  to  her 
feet  and  drawing  her  towards  the  door.  There  was  luckily  a 
general  move  at  the  same  time,  and  the  sisters  were  carried  on  Wd 
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and  out  into  the  sweet  night  air.  When  at  length  they  had 
escaped  from  the  press  Valerie  broke  from  her  sister,  and  harried 
on  a  few  paces  to  a  bench  under  the  trees,  upon  which  she  threw 
herself. 

'  Do  not  let  us  go  in  yet/  she  cried.  *  Oh,  Margot,  look  at 
the  stars  in  that  deep  blue  sky.  Can  you  not  smell  the  flowers  ? 
Oh,  Margot,  what  a  world !  Oh,  that  music  !  I  think  I  am  going 
mad.  It  is  delightful  to  go  mad  like  this.  Heavens !  what  a 
night !  Margot,  Margot,  I  am  happy :  I  have  heard  his  music — 
I  have  seen  him  smile!  Perhaps  if  we  stay  here  he  may 
pass  by.' 

Margot  thereupon  wisely  resolved  not  to  stay  there  a  moment 
longer,  and  swiftly  drawing  the  trembling  arm  through  hers,  with 
much  difficulty  persuaded  Valerie  to  go  home.  ValMe  continued 
in  the  same  condition  of  violent  excitement  for  some  hours,  but 
at  last  was  induced  to  go  to  bed,  falling,  after  many  feverish 
tfrists  and  turns,  into  a  troubled  sleep. 

She  woke  early  and  looked  cautiously  at  Margot,  whose 
anxiety  had  kept  her  long  awake,  but  who  was  now  in  a  deep 
slumber.  Valerie  rose  and  dressed,  noiselessly  stealing  into  the 
adjoining  room,  and  softly  closing  the  door  of  communication. 
The  window  at  the  further  end  was  unshuttered,  and  a  flood  of 
sunlight  was  pouring  into  the  room.  It  was  still  so  early  that  no 
one  in  the  house  was  astir,  indeed  the  whole  town — as  much  of 
it,  at  least,  as  Valerie  could  see — was  wrapped  in  slumber.  The 
birds  were  twittering,* it  is  true,  in  the  boughs  beside  her  window, 
beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  business  of  the  day,  but  their  drowsy 
chirps  and  flutterings  served  but  to  accentuate  the  prevailing 
stillness. 

The  external  quiet  of  nature  roused  a  kind  of  frenzied 
impatience  in  Valerie.  She  was  not  quiet;  the  blood  was  leaping 
in  her  veins ;  she  felt  a  passionate  need  of  movement,  of  action ; 
she  wanted  above  all  to  play,  to  give  expression  to  this  strange 
tumult,  this  wholly  unreasonable  joy,  which  since  last  night  had 
taken  possession  of  her.  How  could  this  stupid,  lazy  world  sleep 
on  this  beautiful  stunmer's  morning,  when  the  mere  fact  of  living 
was  intoxicating  ?  How  should  she  have  patience  to  wait  till  the 
dull  town  woke  up  to  its  daily  hum-drum  cares  ?  Margot  had 
warned  her  that  she  would  give  scandal  and  offence  if  she  played, 
as  she  was  wont  to  play  at  home,  at  any  time  the  fancy  took  her ; 
the  other  lodgers  would  be  annoyed,  she  insisted,  if  Valerie  per- 
formed a  £intasia  after  midnight,  for  instance,  or  ig  ^h j  jery  earJi'^ 
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morning.  Valerie  sat  down  on  the  window-  sill,  drumming,  with 
unquiet,  impatient  fingers,  on  the  panes.  Was  it  not  so  the 
•Reverie  went  ?  She  could  remember  it  note  by  note,  his  Reverie, 
the  voice  of  his  heart.  All  night  little  strands  of  that  music  had  run 
in  and  out  of  her  fitful  dreams,  weaving  themselves  thereiu  like 
golden  threads.  It  was  the  voice  of  his  heart  calling  to  hers.  .  .  . 
Her  fingers  dropped  suddenly  into  her  lap,  and  she  leaned  out  of 
the  window,  holding  her  breath.  Hark !  What  was  that?  In  the 
distance,  echoing  through  the  silent  street,  she  heard  a  footstep — 
A  man's  footstep — measured  and  firm. 

As  she  listened  the  colour  swept  over  her  face;  her  heart 
began  to  throb  so  violently  that  it  almost  drowned  the  sounds  for 
which  she  was  straining  her  ears.  In  that  hushed,  expectant 
moment  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  world  was  waiting ;  she,  too, 
was  waiting,  and  as  the  step  came  nearer  and  nearer,  she  felt 
that  it  would  not  be  in  vain.  By  what  coincidence  it  came  to 
pass  I  know  not — whether  some  odd  *  brain  wave '  or  intuition 
.warned  her  of  Waldenek's  approach — certain  it  is  that  it  was  he 
himself  who  presently  came  into  sight,  walking  along  dreamily, 
evidently  rejoicing  in  the  absolute  freedom  and  security  of  the 
early  morning.  He  carried  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  his  fine 
head  was  a  little  thrown  back,  the  morning  breeze  lifting  the 
silky,  silvery  hair  from  his  temples. 

Valerie  sat  absolutely  still  while  he  passed,  watching  his  figure 
until  it  disappeared  under  the  trees  of  the  boulevard  leading  to 
the  Neroberg.  Then  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  a  sudden  mad  purpose 
taking  possession  of  her.  She  would  follow  Waldenek  to  the 
woods,  and  there,  alone  with  him  in  that  green,  silent  world,  she 
would  play  for  him. 

She  quickly  drew  her  violin  from  its  case,  and  without  heed- 
ing the  feet  that  she  was  bare-headed,  stole  swiftly  and  noiselessly 
from  the  room,  unbarred  the  front  door,  and  let  herself  out  of  the 
house.  Flitting  across  the  street,  she  soon  found  herself  on 
Waldenek's  track.  There  was  his  figure,  a  little  way  ahead. 
Valerie  slackened  her  pace,  keeping  him  well  in  sight,  but  not 
allowing  herself  to  gain  upon  him.  Now  he  was  beginning  to 
mount  the  incline  which  led  to  the  heart  of  the  woods.  Valerie 
followed,  walking  very  lightly,  and  lifting  her  skirts  lest  a  rustle 
might  betray  her.  She  could  hear  his  steady,  even  steps  fall 
rhythmically  on  the  little  path,  and  now  and  then  a  dry  stick 
snap  beneath  his  foot ;  but  louder  than  all  in  Valerie's  ears  sounded 
the  beating  of  her  heart.     It  seemed  to  her  as  thoueh.he^  too 
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must  hear  it.  Once  or  twice  she  paused,  pressing  her  hands 
ligainst  her  bosom  in  the  futile  effort  to  still  the  throbbing  within. 
A  blackbird  flew  across  the  path  occasionally  with  a  startled 
chuckle,  and  a  finch,  flitting  from  one  bough  to  another,  uttered 
its  piercing  call ;  squirrels  scrambled  up  and  down  the  fir-trees, 
with  little  scratchings  and  patterings ;  but  the  prevailing  impres- 
sion of  the  woods  at  this  hour  was  of  a  vast  and  overwhelming 
silence.  Waldenek's  quiet  footfalls  seemed  to  harmonise  with 
this  stillness,  to  accentuate  without  disturbing  it,  as  the  reverent 
foot6tei)s  of  a  worshipper  break  not  the  solemn  silence  of  a  church ; 
but  Vid^rie's  little  hurrying  feet,  her  quick  breathing,  and  eager, 
loud-beating  heart,  were  in  a  manner  out  of  place  in  this  wood- 
land sanctuary. 

After  what  seemed  a  very  long  time  Waldenek  paused.  The 
winding  path  had  led  him  high  up  the  hillside,  and  he  had 
reached  a  point  where  a  clearing  had  been  made  among  the  trees, 
so  that  a  beautiful  view  was  obtainable.  A  rustic  bench,  raised 
pn  a  moss-grown  plateau,  had  been  thoughtfully  provided  for  all 
who  might  wish  to  enjoy  this  prospect ;  and  idfter  a  moment  or 
two  he  climbed  the  platform  and  seated  himself,  suffering  his 
eyes  to  wander  from  the  undulating  depths,  clothed  with  every 
varying  shade  of  green,  which  lay  immediately  beneath  him,  to 
the  wooded  heights  opposite,  the  green  slope  further  still,  where 
the  white  stones  of  the  cemetary  glistened  in  the  morning  light, 
and  beyond  to  where,  in  the  far  distance,  mountain  ranges,  blue 
and  purple,  lost  themselves  in  the  blue  of  the  sky. 

When  Waldenek  had  paused  Valerie  had  also  halted.  Now  she 
stood  still,  mustering  up  courage  to  intrude  upon  his  notice*  A 
small  path  branched  off  from  that  which  she  had  followed,  wind- 
ing up  the  hillside  above  the  spot  where  Waldenek  sat,  and 
passing  through  a  clump  of  fir-trees  a  stone's  throw  from  his 
bench.  Valerie,  gathering  her  draperies  together,  crept  noise- 
lessly up  this  path,  breathing  more  freely  when  she  found  herself 
under  the  shadow  of  the  firs ;  then,  after  a  trembling  pause,  she 
began  to  play. 

Surely  no  more  strange  adventure  ever  befell  any  man  than 
that  which  thus  overtook  Waldenek.  It  was  not  every  man,  to 
begin  with,  who  in  spite  of  the  fatigues  of  the  preceding  evening 
would  have  wandered  to  the  woods  at  this  early  hour ;  but  artists 
are  renowned  for  doing  unlooked-for  things,  and  acting  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment.  Waldenek  had  been  tempted  out  by  the 
beauty  of  the  morning,  and  now  sat  drinking  in  this  beauty,  with 
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the  fall  appreciation  of  a  nature  toned  to  all  beantifdl  things* 
The  prospect  before  his  eyes  was  full  of  charm  and  variety ;  the 
warm,  spicy,  aromatic  air  was  in  itself  a  delight ;  his  thoughts 
were  fuU  of  music,  and,  of  a  sudden,  music  fell  upon  his  ear — his 
own  music,  his  Keverie,  played  with  wondwful  tenderness  and 
expression  on  the  violin.  His  first  and  predominant  sensation  was 
that  of  surprise — surprise,  not  at  the  unusualness  of  hearing  music 
in  such  a  place  and  at  such  an  hour,  but  that  his  Reverie, 
written  for  the  piano,  should  adapt  itself  so  exquisitely  to  the 
violin.  He  listened  spellbound,  the  beauty  of  the  theme — his 
theme,  conceived  by  his  own  brain,  his  own  heart — intoxicating 
him  as  it  had  not  done  even  in  the  first  ecstasy  of  composition. 
He  was  carried  away  by  his  own  passion,  uplifted  by  his  own 
desire.  Tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  and  yet  he  smiled.  Then  all  at 
once  it  was  borne  in  upon  him  that  the  unseen  musician  was  an 
artist,  more  than  an  artist,  a  genius.  Only  a  genius  could  give 
evidence  of  such  sympathy,  such  intuition,  such  extraordinary 
power.  Why,  he  divined  that  which  had  eluded  Waldenek  him- 
self; he  brought  to  light  secrets  of  which  the  Master  had 
lost  the  key.  This  instrument  of  his  could  convey  emotions  of 
which  he  had  indeed  been  conscious,  but  to  which  he  had  been 
unable  to  give  adequate  expression. 

The  last  note  died  away,  and  Waldenek,  springing  to  his  feet, 
hastened  towards  the  spot  from  which  they  had  come. 

From  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  firs  a  figure  glided  forth 
to  meet  him.  The  music  had  lifted  Valerie,  too,  completely 
out  of  herself,  sweeping  away  all  hesitation,  all  fear,  the  last  vestige 
of  self-consciousness.  .  She  stood  fully  revealed  now,  her  little 
transfigured  foce  upraised,  her  white  dress  bathed  in  sunlight,  her 
ruffled  brown  hair  turning  to  gold  in  the  morning  rays.  Waldenek 
paused,  astonished,  transfixed.  What  was  this  vision  ?  A  child, 
a  sprite,  the  Spirit  of  the  Woods  ?  Then  he  took  a  step  nearer 
and  looked  into  her  luminous,  inspired  eyes.  Heavens !  No — it 
was  a  woman ! 

*  WTio  are  you?'  he  cried,  in  tones  which  vibrated  with 
emotion.     *  What  are  you  ?    How  do  you  come  here  ?' 

*I  followed  you,*  said  Valerie;  then,  without  waiting  for 
fmrther  speech,  she  began  to  play  again,  a  Pri^re  of  Waldenek's, 
which  had  won  for  him  thunderous  applause  in  London,  but 
which  had  not  been  included  in  the  programme  of  the  preceding 
night. 

Waldpftek  fplt  as  it  w^re  be^ritched-    A  less  impressionable 
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man  would  have  succnmbed  to  the  glamour  of  the  scene  and  of  the 
hour,  the  magic  of  the  strange,  beautiful  little  personality,  the 
romance,  the  unusualness  of  this  meeting ;  and  when  the  peculiar 
susceptibilities,  the  somewhat  insecure  balance,  the  impulses  and 
enthusiasms  of  a  highly-wrought  artistic  nature  are  taken  into 
consideration,  it  is  not  surprising  that  as  Waldenek  listened  he 
gradually  lost  control  over  himself.  It  was  his  own  music  to 
which  he  was  listening,  his  own  thought,  his  creation ;  and  yet 
mingled  with  it  was  something  else.  Through  the  sadness  of  his 
theme  he  could  hear  an  underlying  note  of  deeper  pathos ;  added 
to  his  pleading  there  was  a  yet  more  moving,  more  desperate 
appeal.  While  she  played  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  own  soul 
and  hers  were  beseeching  Heaven — ^for  what  ? 

At  length  Valerie,  pausing,  let  the  hand  which  held  the  bow 
drop  by  her  side  and  looked  straight  into  the  Master's  face,  while 
over  her  own  flashed  one  of  her  exquisite  smiles. 

*  You  can  make  your  heart  speak,'  she  said,  *  but  I  can  make 
it  sing.' 

•  •••••«• 

Margot  did  not  wake  until  her  usual  hour,  when  she  sprang 
up,  terrified  to  find  that  Valerie  was  not  by  her  side.  All  her 
researches  and  anxious  inquiries  brought  no  satisfactory  answer : 
no  one  had  seen  Valerie,  no  one  could  imagine  whither  she  had 
gone.  Margot  put  on  her  hat,  and  prepared  to  pursue  her 
search  in  the  town,  intending  to  inquire,  with  due  precaution, 
Waldenek's  address,  for  she  guessed  that  the  disappearance  of  her 
wayward  charge  was  connected  with  him ;  but  just  as  she  crossed 
the  Nerothal  she  descried  Valerie  herself,  tripping  jubilantly  to 
meet  her.  A  few  paces  behind  her,  walking  as  though  in  a  dream, 
was  the  great  musician. 

*  Valerie!'  cried  Margot,  stopping  short,  and  clinging  to  the 
back  rail  of  a  friendly  bench ;  the  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling 
caused  her  to  turn  white  and  faint. 

But  Valerie  was  too  much  intoxicated  to  heed. 

'  We  have  met,'  she  cried,  *  and  we  have  spoken  together  for 
a  long  time  in  the  woods,  and  we  know  each  other  quite  well. 
Oh,  Margot !  quel  bonheur !  quel  d^lire  ! ' 

Casting  a  glance  fcdl  of  anguish  and  inquiry  into  Waldenek's 
lace,  Margot  saw  there,  too,  evidence  of  happiness  so  bewildering 
that  it  might  be  called  delirium.  She  drew  Valerie  towards  her 
quickly  with  a  little  frightened  maternal  gesture.  She  wa^  on 
tb^  irfert,  ready  to  fight  in  the  defence  of  her  treasu^^  by  Google 
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Waldenek  glanced  at  her,  and  a  kindly  smile  chased  away  his 
former  rapt  expression.     He  held  out  his  hand. 

'  So  this  is  Grandfather  Margot/  he  said. 

He  knew  all,  then — the  details  of  their  home-life,  their  little 
secret  follies  and  tendernesses.  This  stranger,  whom  a  few  hours 
ago  it  had  seemed  hopeless  even  to  aspire  to  meet,  to  what 
intimacy  had  he  not  been  admitted  during  tliat  morning  in  the 
wood  ?  What  had  not  Valerie  told  him  ?  On  what  terms  of 
friendship — of  more  than  friendship — did  they  not  now  stand? 

'  He  is  coming  in,'  cried  Valerie ;  *  he  is  going  to  play  with 
me.  Margot,  Margot,  think  of  that !  He  and  I  will  play  together 
— we  will  play  his  music.  He  thinks  with  me  that  my  art 
completes  bis.' 

She  spoke  quite  freely  and  fearlessly,  and  Waldenek,  listening, 
betrayed  no  surprise.  He  seemed  rather  to  acquiesce.  Valerie 
led  the  way  into  the  house,  and  Margot,  giddy  and  trembling 
with  a  complexity  of  emotions,  followed  without  attempting  to 
remonstrate.  Indeed,  any  remonstrance  would  have  been  abso- 
lutely vain — Valerie  had  escaped  from  her  hands. 

Looking  back  afterwards  on  the  hours  that  ensued,  Margot 
could  never  quite  realise  what  happened.  Her  mind  was  in  a 
whirl.  Waldenek  was  leaving  by  the  mid-day  train,  and  so  the 
most  must  needs  be  made  of  the  time  that  intervened.  Breakfast 
was  on  the  table,  but  did  anybody  touch  it  ?  Margot  had  after- 
wards a  dim  recollection  of  having  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Valerie  to  drink  some  coflFee ;  she  saw  Waldenek  cross  the  room 
with  an  empty  cup  in  his  hand — had  there  ever  been  anything 
in  it?  She  remembered  breaking  some  bread  and  putting  a 
morsel  in  her  mouth,  but  it  was  so  difficult  to  swallow  that  she 
had  not  repeated  the  experiment. 

For  the  rest,  there  had  been  music,  music,  music !  Valerie 
had  played  as  she  had  never  played  before ;  Waldenek  had  played 
with  her— they  had  been  lost  to  all  sense  of  their  surroundings ; 
even  Margot,  leaning  back  in  her  comer,  had  become  almost  as 
excited  as  they.  While  she  was  still  breathlessly  marvelling  and 
admiring,  in  spite  of  the  sick  pain  at  her  heart,  Waldenek  had 
suddenly  risen,  declaring  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  go.  He  had 
clasped  Valerie's  hands — both  hands — in  his,  and  looked  into  her 
eyes,  saying : 

*  We  shall  meet  in  London.' 

And  Valerie  had  cried  tremulously : 

*Aurevoir!' 
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When  he  was  gone,  she  had  thrown  herself  into  Margot's 
arms,  calling: 

'  Is  it  a  dream  ?    Is  it  a  dream ?' 

Margot,  many  a  time,  in  thinking  over  that  strange  moming*s 
work,  felt  as  if  it  had  been  indeed  a  dream. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

SEMPRE     CRESCENDO. 

Even  when  the  first  tremulous  excitement  and  wonder  had  sub- 
sided, Margot  found  it  difficult  to  gather  from  Valerie  what  had 
transpired  during  her  momentous  interview  with  Waldenek  upon 
the  Neroberg. 

*  What  did  we  talk  about  ?  *  Valerie  cried  impatiently.  *  How 
can  I  tell  ?  I  do  not  think  we  talked  at  all.  I  played — we  talked 
of  music/  she  added  inconsequently. 

'  How  was  it  then  he  first  addressed  me  as  G-randfather 
Margot  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  to  know  this  little  familiar  name 
he  must  also  know  something  of  our  circumstances.' 

*  He  asked  me,'  said  Valerie  dreamily,  *  if  I  were  wandering 
about  the  world  alone — if  I  had  no  parents,  no  one  to  take  care  of 
jne ;  and  I  told  him  I  had  no  parents,  but  a  little  sister  who  was 
father  and  mother  in  one ;  who  was  indeed  so  wise,  though  she 
-was  so  young,  that  I  called  her  my  Patriarch,  my  Bon  Papa.' 

Margot  was  silent  for  a  moment,  feeling  again  that  odd  pang 
of  jealousy. 

*  Did  you  tell  him  nothing  else  ? '  she  asked  presently. 

'  I  told  him  I  was  a  failure,'  said  Val^e,  with  a  childish  droop 
of  the  lip.  *  He  said  I  was  a  genius — ah,  I  assure  you  he  thought 
a  great  deal  of  my  playing — so  I  thought  it  as  well  he  should 
know.  And  he  told  me  that  once,  long  ago,  he  had  been  so  poor, 
so  poor,  that  he  had  not  anything  to  eat,  and  he  walked  a  long 
way,  and  his  shoes  were  so  old  and  so  worn  that  they  dropped 
from  his  feet.  He  had  walked  to  some  great  town — Vienna  I 
think — and  was  standing  gazing  at  ^  Pianofabrik,  when  a  lady 
chanced  to  pass  by,  and  asked  him  why  he  was  looking  in  so 
jeagerly.  "  Because  I  want  to  play,"  said  he.  So  she  took  him  by 
the  hand — this  poor,  ragged,  barefooted  boy — and  led  him  in,  and 
made  the  master  of  the  Fabrik  consent  to  let  him  try  one  of  the 
pianos.     After  he  touched  the  notes  he  forgot  where  he<^as,.and 
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played,  and  played,  and  was  supremely  happy.  And  all  at  once, 
raising  his  eyes,  he  found  that  the  place  was  crowded  \  people 
wore  pressing  round  on  all  sides,  and  some  were  weeping.  He 
told  me  with  a  smile  that  it  was  at  that  moment  his  success  began 
— ^he  made  friends  there  who  helped  him  xmtil  he  was  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone.' 

*  You  see  you  must  after  all  have  talked  a  good  deal,'  said 
Margot,  much  relieved  that  the  conversation  should  have  been  so 
rational.  ^  Did  he  tell  you  anything  more  ?  It  was  very  interest- 
ing, that.' 

^  Let  me  see,  did  he  tell  me  anything  more  ?  No,  I  think  not. 
He  kept  saying,  "  Play,  play  " — and  I  played,  and  we  understood 
each  other  through  the  music  better  than  if  we  had  talked  for 
hours.' 

Valerie  was  lying  back  in  a  low  chair,  her  hands  clasped 
beneath  her  head,  and  her  eyes  gazing  upwards ;  presently  she 
continued  in  a  reflective  tone,  *  Yes,  I  think  he  must  know  that  I 
love  him.' 

^  Valerie,'  cried  Margot,  turning  quite  pale,  and  crossing  the 
room  to  her  sister's  side,  '  I  wish  you  would  not  say  such  things 
even  in  jest.' 

'  It  is  not  jest— it  is  the  truth ;  a  most  blessed  and  blissful 
truth.  I  love  him,  and  he  knows  that  I  do— at  least  I  hope  he 
does.  I  should  be  glad  for  him  to  know.  What  greater  tribute 
can  one  give  a  great  man  than  the  homage  of  one's  love  ? ' 

She  spoke  quite  calmly,  still  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  gazing 
pensively  at  the  ceiling,  and  swinging  one  little  foot  backwards 
and  forwards. 

*  I  know  you  are  scandahsed,'  she  continued  presently.  *  I  can- 
not help  it.  Surely  you  know,  Margot,  that  a  feeling  like  this 
cannot  be  trammelled  by  the  ordinary  conventional  rules.  From 
the  first  moment  I  saw  Paul  Waldenek  I  knew  that  I  loved  him 
— ^well,  now  it  is  a  satis&ction  to  me  to  think  that  he  knows  it 
too.* 

'And  does  he  also  love  you?'  asked  Margot  in  strangled 
tones. 

*  How  can  you  ask  ?  I  think  he  liked  my  music — but  that  he 
should  love  me!  Ah,  you  are  cruel  to  suggest  such  a  thing. 
Think,  I  am  but  a  unit  amid  thousands  of  worshippers ;  till  yes- 
terday he  had  never  heard  of  me.  Oh  no,  in  my  wildest  flights  I 
have  never  dreamt  of  his  loving  me.' 

<  And  yet  you  have  sometimes  si^id,'  insisted  Margot,  filmost 
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bitterly,  *  that  his  music  told  you  he  wanted  you,  that  you  were 
made  for  each  other.' 

^  That  was  before  I  had  spoken  to  him/  cried  Valerie  passion- 
ately. ^  He  is  a  king  among  men — and  I,  what  am  I  ?  Nothing ! 
Nothing  I    Let  us  speak  of  him  no  more.' 

Margot's  anxiety  did  not  diminish,  it  may  be  supposed,  after 
this  conversation,  and  yet  it  was  a  noticeable  fact  that  Valerie's 
attitude  of  mind  was  on  the  whole  calmer  than  before  her  meeting 
with  the  great  artist.  She  did  not  talk  of  him  now;  she 
practised  as  assiduously  as  before,  but  varied  her  programme,  con- 
senting, to  Margot's  great  relief,  to  play  the  works  of  other  composers 
as  well  as  his.  She  seemed  to  dream  less,  and  though  her  sister 
was  conscious  that  this  outward  serenity  was  due  to  some  hidden, 
ever-bubbling  source  of  bliss,  she  could  not  but  rejoice  at  it. 
Valerie  seemed  to  enjoy  the  present  to  the  full,  and  to  contemplate 
the  future  without  the  dread  and  aversion  with  which  she  had 
formerly  looked  forward  to  it.  She  spoke  quite  calmly  of  their 
return  to  London,  of  the  little  house  which  Margot  had  feared 
would  now  seem  more  despicable  than  ever  in  her  eyes,  and  of 
taking  up  anew  their  former  life  and  pursuits. 

One  day,  however,  a  chance  word  divulged  the  reason  of  this 
change. 

'  Waldenek  will  be  returning  to  London  in  the  autunm,'  she 
observed. 

It  was  then  that  Margot's  anxious  heart  began  to  torment  itself 
in  earnest;  Waldenek  had  no  doubt  been  taken  by  Valerie's 
beauty  and  charm,  and  also  struck  by  her  undoubted  genius ;  but 
was  the  impression  more  than  transitory  ?  Was  it  not  unlikely 
that  among  new  scenes  and  daily  recurring  triumphs,  he  would 
bestow  even  a  passing  thought  upon  his  little  nymph  of  the  woods  ? 
And  Valerie — let  her  say  what  she  might,  %he  was  hoping  and 
expecting,  building  castles  in  the  air  that,  for  all  their  unsubstan- 
tifd  fabric,  would  cause  desperate  havoc  when  overthrown. 

Autumn  came :  the  woods  of  the  Neroberg  assumed  wondrous 
tints  of  crimson  and  gold ;  the  grape-gathering  was  in  full  swing 
on  the  vine-covered  hills  which  the  sisters  could  see  from  their 
windows;  all  day  long  troops  of  peasant -women — looking  very 
picturesque  in  the  distance,  carrying  themselves,  as  they  did,  so 
erectly,  with  their  baskets  poised  on  their  kerchiefed  heads,  and 
sadly  unlovely  and  unpoetical  at  close  quarters — climbed  up  and 
down  between  the  ranks  of  green.  The  grape-clusters,  which  from 
ffiur  looked  like  little  black  dots  irregularly  scattered  among  the 
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trim  rows,  were  growing  fewer  and  fewer  day  by  day ;  the  air  was 
fall  of  the  honey-sweet  odour  of  the  freshly  pressed  firuit.  Look< 
ing  at  Valerie's  rounded  cheeks,  once  more  gay  with  their  wonted 
soft  bloom,  marking  the  light  in  her  eyes,  the  elasticity  of  her 
step,  Margot  realised  that  her  harvest,  too,  was  gathered  in  ;  the 
little  sister  had  found  ample  store  of  health  and  strength  and 
fresh  joy  of  life  in  this  quiet  comer  of  the  Fatherland.  What  were 
they  waiting  for  ?  Why  should  they  not  return  at  once  ?  Alas ! 
she  knew  well  that  it  was  not  solely  on  Valerie's  account  that  she 
dreaded  this  return.  Here,  far  away  from  the  scene  of  her  cus» 
tomary  toils  and  struggles,  she  could  better  put  away  the  thought 
of  her  own  spoilt  and  empty  life.  There  was  nothing  to  expect, 
nothing  to  hope  for ;  she  could  in  a  manner  vegetate  in  the  actual 
present.  But  how  would  it  be  with  her  when  once  more  in 
London,  face  to  face  with  the  old  problems,  sick  at  heart  with  the 
old  fears,  and  with  no  one  to  help  and  comfort  and  advise  ?  *The 
personality  of  John  Crofb  had  been,  by  her  own  act,  absolutely 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  her  existence ;  he  and  she  would  never 
meet  again.  So  she  had  decreed ;  it  was  her  own  work;  and  yet 
that  foolish  inconsequent  heart  of  hers  quailed  at  the  idea  of  it. 
Now  that  she  realised  that  he  had  taken  her  mandate  lilerally, 
and  would  obey  it  to  the  letter,  it  seemed  to  her  that  it  would 
be  scarcely  possible  to  face  life  without  him. 

However,  to  such  a  nature  as  Margot's  the  word  impossible  iii 
cases  like  this — ^when  it  is  merely  self  that  has  to  be  conquered, 
inclination  that  must  be  overcome — ^has  no  real  significance. 
Margot  knew  very  well  that  she  must  face  her  life  and  take  up 
her  old  duties,  and  when  the  proper  time  came  she  made  all  need- 
ful preparations  for  their  departure. 

October  found  them  back  in  Pitt  Street,  and  before  a  month 
had  passed  Margot  had  regained  many  of  her  former  pupils  and 
settled  down  to  her  routine  of  work.  It  would  be  hard  to  say 
which  sister  looked  out  more  anxiously  for  the  return  of  Waldenek, 
though  it  was  with  very  different  feelings  that  they  awaited  his 
coming.  A  sense  of  breathless  expectation  fell  upon  them  both 
when  a  paragraph  in  the  papers  informed  them  that  a  date  wa^ 
actually  fixed  for  a  recital  by  him  at  no  very  distant  period. 
Needless  to  say  places  were  secured  at  once,  and  both  sisters 
looked  forward,  the  one  with  blissful  trembling  hope,  the  other 
with  dread,  to  the  day  on  which  they  should  again  see  and  hear 
him. 

The  programme  duly  appeared  and  was  eagerly  studied  by  the 
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sisters ;  Valerie  identifying  with  rapt  delight  each  item.  All  at 
once  she  caught  her  breath,  gazing  with  dilated  eyes  at  the  last 
on  the  list. 

*  Oh,  Margot,  look  there !  What  does  that  mean  ?  "  To  the 
Beloved ;  Rhapsodie :  Waldenek  " ! ' 

Margot  tried  to  laugh.  *  Well,'  she  said,  *  it  is  evidently  one  of 
his  own  compositions.    I  am  sure  it  will  be  very  beautiful.' 

*  To  the  Beloved ! '  repeated  Valerie.  *  Margot,  Margot,  this  I 
cannot  bear.  The  Beloved !  It  did  not  hurt  me  to  think  that  he 
would  never  love  me,  and  I  do  not  care  how  many  love  him.  I 
am  quite  content  to  be  one  among  them.  But  that  he  should 
stoop  to  love  a  woman,  to  single  out  one  of  his  worshippers  in 
particular,  should  dedicate  his  music  to  her  I  What  has  she  done 
to  deserve  such  happiness  ?  Why  should  it  be  she  and  not  I  ? 
Oh,  Margot,  I  hate  her ! ' 

She  clenched  her  hands  and  showed  her  little  teeth  fiercely. 
*  I  could  kill  her ! '  she  cried. 

The  days  which  followed  passed  slowly  and  miserably.  Valerie 
scarcely  ate  or  slept  and  her  occasional  paroxysms  of  jealous 
anguish  were  violent  enough  to  alarm  her  sister.  Margot 
asseverated  in  vain  that  probably  Waldenek  was  merely  address- 
ing an  abstraction ;  that  he  had  given  his  *  Rhapsodie '  this  title 
because  it  seemed  to  him  poetical  and  appropriate  to  the  theme. 
Valerie  scouted  the  notion  with  scorn,  upbraiding  the  ignorance 
which  had  prompted  it,  and  Margot  was  forced  to  hold  her 
peace. 

The  sisters  were  installed  in  their  places,  as  may  be  guessed, 
long  before  the  hour  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  the  Recital; 
Valerie's  eyes,  while  awaiting  Waldenek's  appearance,  fixing  them- 
selves on  the  printed  words  which  had  never  ceased  to  haunt  her 
since  she  had  first  read  them.  To  the  Beloved.  To  the  Beloved. 
They  seemed  to  bum  themselves  into  heart  and  brain ;  even  when 
eager  applause  announced  the  advent  of  the  artist,  and  her  eyes 
sought  his  face,  they  seemed  to  float  in  letters  of  fire  between  her 
and  him. 

The  Master  surpassed  himself;  so  everyone  said,  and  so  the 
unbounded  delight  of  the  audience  would  seem  to  testify ;  but 
these  three  words  made  discord  for  Valerie  of  all  sweetness  and 
charm  an&  harmony.  SHe  could  not  enjoy,  she  scarcely  heard, 
so  great  was  the  tumult  within  her,  so  feverish  her  expectation 
and  despair. 

At  last  Waldenek  took  his  seat  before  the  instrument  for  tha^ 
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last  time,  struck  a  few  preliminary  chords,  and  then  the  hush 
which  supervened  was  broken  by  the  first  low  notes  of  what 
seemed  to  be  a  Pastoral.  Lo !  as  Valerie  listened  she  heard  the 
piping  of  the  birds,  the  fluttering  of  the  leaves  at  dawn,  the  still, 
drowsy  stir  of  awakening  nature — it  recalled  to  her  that  morning 
in  the  woods  of  the  Neroberg,  and  a  pang  of  utter  rage  and  woe 
swept  over  her  heart.  This  morning  of  mornings  which  she 
had  deemed  absolutely  hers,  sacred  to  her  alone,  had  been  to  him 
but  one  of  many ;  he  had  known  other  such ;  in  the  company  of 
this  unknown  Beloved  of  his  he  had  roamed  other  woods  and 
found  other  dawn-music  just  as  heavenly  sweet.  Now  the  strain 
was  swelling  louder,  more  impetuous ;  the  sun  was  piercing  the 
shimmering  leaves,  drawing  out  the  warm  wood  spices;  the 
flowers  were  unfolding  ;  steps  were  falling  upon  the  quiet  wood- 
land paths.  To  Valerie  it  seemed  as  though  she  could  hear  the 
bounding  of  the  Master's  heart  in  the  triumphant  jubilant  notes ; 
a  suggestion  of  infinite  delight,  of  ever-increasing,  ever  more 
intoxicating  joy ;  and  then  the  sounds  died  away,  and  only  low 
rippling  notes  seemed  to  indicate  expectation.  A  kind  of  wonder 
fell  upon  Valerie ;  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  Master  was  wonder- 
ing too;  every  soul,  indeed,  of  that  vast  listening  multitude 
waited  and  wondered.  And  then,  what  was  this  ?  Woven  into 
this  strange  new  work  came  fragments  of  other  compositions 
familiar  to  all  who  had  before  heard  Waldenek  play,  most  ten- 
derly, blissfully  familiar  to  Valerie.  Her  day  of  days  was  hers 
still;  her  forest  sanctuary  had  not  been  desecrated;  she  was 
barkening  to  herself  playing,  as  she  had  played  that  summer 
dawn,  with  the  Master  for  her  only  listener. 

An  almost  intolerable  ecstasy  flooded  her  soul  as  she  realised 
that  through  the  music  Waldenek  was  speaking  to  her,  was  recall- 
ing, in  exquisite,  inimitable  fwhion,  the  rapture  of  their  meeting. 
He  had  understood,  then,  all  that  she  would  have  had  the  music 
tell  him ;  and  now  he  was  answering,  telling  her,  too,  many  things 
which  she  scarcely  dared  to  believe.  He  had  wandered  oflF  into 
higher  flights  of  melody.  This,  at  least,  had  been  never  heard 
before.  In  this  new  strain  there  was  passionate  entreaty,  insistent 
pleading,  and  mingled  with  it  the  same  suggestion  of  infinite  joy. 
To  the  Beloved— the  Beloved  ! 

J  •  •  •  •  • 

The  scene  swam  before  Valerie's  eyes;  the  figure  of  the 
Master  grew  indistinct ;  the  music  sounded  far  away.  She  had 
been  pressing  close  tp  Margot  as  though  for  sm^rt,  and  now 
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began  to  lean  more  heavily.  After  a  moment  Margot  turned  and 
looked  at  her,  and  found  that  she  had  swooned.  It  was  not 
possible  to  move  until  the  close  of  the  performance,  and  even  then 
some  little  time  elapsed  before  Margot  could  convey  her  sister  to 
the  open  air.  Meanwhile,  to  her  great  relief,  Valerie  revived  of 
herself,  and  when  at  last  there  was  a  move  was  able  to  walk  with 
her  sister's  assistance  to  the  door.  Margot  only  breathed  freely 
when  they  found  themselves  in  the  cab  driving  towards  home ; 
Value's  extraordinary  emotion  terrified  hen  It  was  not  so  much 
her  sister's  faintness  which  alarmed  her  as  the  fear  that  she  should 
not  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  leave  the  hall  with  the  rest  of  the 
audience.  She  dreaded  an  encounter  with  Waldenek  in  Valerie's 
present  condition  of  mind.  If  she  were  to  see  him  what  might 
she  not  say — ^what  might  she  not  do  ? 

In  the  cab  Valerie  sat  beside  her,  one  little  cold  hand  in 
hers,  her  £Gkce  white  ps  wax,  and  yet  illuminated  by  some  inward 
light  of  happiness,  her  eyes  dilated  and  shining  too.  Only  once 
she  spoke : 

*  Margot,  you  heard  that  Bhapsodie,  To  the  Beloved?  The 
Beloved  is  I.' 

Margot  did  not  answer;  she  did  not  know  the  grounds  on 
which  Valerie  based  her  conviction.  She  had  realised  that  during 
the  playing  of  the  Bhapsodie  her  sister's  feelings  had  undergone  a 
change;  the  agitation  to  which  she  was  a  prey  was  rather  the 
agitation  of  happiness  than  of  despair ;  nevertheless  she  could  only 
think  the  sudden  revulsion  transitory,  and  deem  that  Valerie  had 
added  one  more  hallucination  to  those  which  already  beset  her. 

When  they  reached  home  she  endeavoured  tx>  persuade  her 
sister  to  lie  down,  brought  her  tea,  and  tried  by  many  loving 
words  to  calm  her  excitement.  But  Valerie  scoffed  at  the  notion 
of  rest ;  she  was  not  tired,  she  said ;  she  was  too  well,  too  happy. 
She  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  according  to  her  habit  when 
agitated,  lettiug  her  untasted  tea  grow  cold,  and  humming  to 
herself  little  snatches  of  Waldenek's  music.  At  every  ring  of  the 
bell  she  paused,  listening  eagerly;  then  she  would  resume  her 
walk.  Frequently  when  she  heard  wheels  in  the  street  below  she 
would  rush  to  the  window,  turning  away  with  a  disappointed  face 
as  the  sound  was  lost  in  the  distance. 

To  Margot,  whose  nerves  were  also  of  the  highly-strung  order, 
Valerie's  feverish  expectation  and  suspense  gradually  became 
intolerable.  At  last,  to  distract  her  thoughts  and  if  possible  those 
of  her  sister,  she  drew  down  the  blinds,  and  lighting  the  candles 
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on  the  piano,  sat  down  and  began  to  play  one  of  Chopin's  Prelades, 
unconsciously  choosing  the  well-known  No.  15,  wherein  it  is  sup- 
posed that  during  a  storm  of  rain  the  great  composer  chronicled 
his  impatience  and  longing  at  the  non-appearance  of  his  loved 
one  at  the  appointed  hour.  Soon  she  was  absorbed  in  the  beauty 
of  the  work,  and  did  not  notice  that  Valerie  had  once  more 
paused  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  as  though  listening  to  sounds 
other  than  those  which  proceeded  from  the  piano.  It  was  not 
until  a  sudden  draught  of  air  made  the  candles  flicker  and  grow 
dim  that  she  raised  her  eyes  to  her  sister's  face ;  then,  in  response 
to  the  announcement  plainly  written  there,  she  turned  slowly  on 
her  music-stool. 

Just  within  the  open  door  immediately  behind  her  stood  Paul 
Waldenek.  His  eyes,  looking  past  her,  sought  those  of  Valerie. 
It  was  from  his  face  that  her  sister's  had  caught  the  reflection  of 
hope  and  bewildering  joy.  He  now  advanced  a  step  or  two  further 
into  the  room  and  stretched  out  his  hands,  still  looking  earnestly 
at  Valerie. 

*  I  have  made  my  heart  speak,'  he  said  j  *  will  you  make  it 
sing?' 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

FIXALE   CON   MOLTO   SENTIMENTO. 

If  there  had  been  a  semblance  of  unreality  about  the  first 
encounter  with  Waldenek,  it  seemed  to  Margot  that  this  second 
meeting  was  still  more  dreamlike  and  extraordinary.  She  scarcely 
realised  his  meaning,  until,  clasping  Valerie's  hand  in  his,  he  ap^ 
preached  Margot  herself,  stooping  until  those  dark,  ardent  eyes 
of  his  were  on  a  level  with  her  own. 

'  Patriarch  Margot,'  he  said,  ^  will  you  give  me  this  child  ?' 
It  seemed  impossible,  as  she  said  to  herself,  when  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  she  sat  in  the  chill  darkness  of  her  own  little 
room ;  it  must  be  impossible !  And  yet  Waldenek  had  spoken 
plainly.  He,  the  great  master-musician,  the  composer  with  whose 
lame  all  Europe  was  ringing — he  wanted  to  marry  her  little 
Valerie,  her  child,  her  baby,  whom  she  had  scarcely  thought  fit  to- 
walk  alone.  He  and  Valerie  had  rhapsodised  together  while 
Margot  had  sat  staring  at  them,  just  now,  from  her  music-stool. 
He  had  told  of  all  the  wonderful  things  which  he  had  known  and 
felt  when  Valerie  had  played  to  him  on  the  Nerohierg ;  how  he^ 
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had  received  a  revelation  that  here  was  a  spirit  kindred  to  his 
own,  that  Valerie's  genius  was  the  complement  of  his ;  that  her 
life  was  meant  to  merge  into  his,  her  sweet  love  to  be  his  glory 
and  his  crown.  Since  that  morning,  he  said,  the  thought  of 
Valerie  had  been  ever  present  to  him  ;  what  need,  therefore,  for 
delay  ?  Following  her  cue  he  had  let  his  music  speak  for  him 
to-day,  and  now  he  had  come  for  his  answer.  And  then  Valerie 
had  chimed  in,  and  talked  a  great  deal  of  rapturous  nonsense.  No 
time  was  needed,  Margot  was  informed,  for  souls  like  Waldenek's 
and  hers  to  ripen  acquaintance ;  they  had  known  each  other  inti- 
mately and  entirely  from  the  first  moment  they  had  met ;  they 
had  also  loved  each  other,  belonged  to  each  other.  Margot  looked 
at  the  two  beautiful  radiant  faces  and  was  mute.  By-and-by  she 
rose  and  stole  sofUy  from  the  room. 

'  They  do  not  want  me,'  she  said  to  herself  with  cold  lips  as 
she  crept  up  the  stairs.  Amid  her  astonishment,  her  doubts,  the 
joy  which  she  could  not  help  feeling  in  this  unlooked-for  blissful 
triumph  of  her  sister,  there  was  a  stealthy  undercurrent  of  pain. 
Valerie  would  want  her  no  more.  Her  bird  had  spread  its  wings 
and  would  soon  soar  high,  never  to  return  to  the  humble  nest 
again.  But  this  thought  must  not  be  dwelt  on;  an  almost 
intolerable  swelling  of  the  heart  warned  her  of  its  danger.  To- 
night she  would  think  only  of  Valerie ;  she  would  try  to  rejoice 
unselfishly  in  her  happiness  and  to  put  away  her  own  fears. 

'  He  looks  kind,'  she  said  to  herself  over  and  over  again.  '  He 
has  kind  eyes — I  think  he  will  be  good  to  her.' 

By-and-by  sounds  of  music  in  the  room  below  made  her  start. 
Waldenek  and  Valerie  were  playing  together. 

Surely  there  was  never  such  a  whimsical  courtship  as  this !  The 
two  musicians  met  daily;  both  were  deeply  in  love;  but  it  would 
seem  as  much  with  the  art  as  with  the  personality  of  each  other. 
Their  talk  was  chiefly  of  music ;  scarcely  had  they  met  before  the 
instruments  were  in  requisition;  they  wooed  each  other  with 
exquisite  sounds. 

They  were  to  be  married  early  in  the  year,  Waldenek  intending 
to  proceed  immediately  afterwards  to  America  to  fulfil  a  long- 
promised  engagement.     They  would  return  in  six  months,  so 
Margot  must  not  be  unhappy.     No,  Margot  would  not  be  un-. 
happy  ;  3he  would  take  care  of  herself  while  they  were  away. 

*  If  ever  we  have  a  settled  home^  you  must  live  with  us,  my* 
Bon  Papa,'  said  Val^rier 

Maargot smiled  irather sadljr '      ^.^^^^'^^^ GooqIc 
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^  You  will  not  be  likely  to  have  a  settled  home  for  some  time; 
I  fancy.  Your  husband  will  be  obliged  to  lead  something  of  a 
wandering  life.' 

Valerie's  eyes  lit  up. 

*  Think  of  it,  Margot.  A  wandering  life  with  him ;  always 
listening  to  him,  always  with  him !  He  and  I  roaming  the  world 
together!' 

Margot  said  nothing,  but  Valerie  noticed  the  expression  of  her 
half-averted  face. 

« You  shall  wander  too,  little  sister  of  my  heart,'  she  cried, 
throwing  her  arms  around  her  neck  ;  ^  you  shall  wander  with  as« 
There  shall  be  a  little  room  for  our  Bon  Papa  wherever  we  go.' 

Margot  gently  unwound  the  clinging  arms  and  turned  away, 
attempting  to  speak  lightly. 

<No,  no;  Bon  Papa  must  stay  at  home  and  work/  she  said. 
^  I  shall  grow  so  rich  and  make  my  house  so  smart  that  you  will 
be  proud  to  come  and  stay  with  me.' 

*  Yes,  that  will  be  delightful,'  said  Val&rie.  '  When  we  come 
you  shall  have  such  music,  my  Margot !  Do  you  know  Paul  is 
writing  a  series  of  Somanoes  for  the  violin  and  piano  which  he 
and  I  are  to  play  together  ?  He  has  already  written  one.  It  is  a 
dream.    Listen — it  goes  so.' 

The  Cremona  was  brought  out  once  more,  and  Margot  was  left 
to  do  battle  with  her  own  sore  heart. 

Great  happiness  is  apt  to  be  selfish.  These  two  artists,  at  no 
time  prone  to  consider  consequences,  or  to  take  heed  of  things 
outside  their  own  particular  emotions,  f&iled  to  realise  what  havoc 
their  union  must  make  in  the  life  of  the  little  sister  whose  all  was' 
thus  about  to  be  taken  from  her.  It  did  not  strike  them  that 
their  raptures  must  necessarily  cause  her  pain,  sympathetic  though 
she  was ;  that  the  plans  and  projects  in  which  she  could  have 
no  part  must  fill  her  with  a  sense  of  desolation.  Wrapped  up  in 
each  other  and  in  their  art,  they  did  not  notice  how  the  struggle 
to  maintain  a  semblance  of  cheerfulness  grew  daily  more  hard  for 
Margot,  and  how  the  effort  to  repress  the  jealous  anguish  of  which 
she  was  conscious  in  seeing  Valerie's  entire  absorption  was  at  times  ^ 
scarcely  possible  to  her. 

She  was  of  course  glad  to  see  Valerie  so  happy.  Was  not 
Valerie's  happiness  the  object  of  her  life  ?  For  as  long  as  she 
could  remember,  had  not  her  toils  and  her  prayers  been  directed 
to  this  end  ?  And  now  Val&ie  had  of  a  sudden  been  raised  to  a 
far  higher  pinnacle  of  bliss  than  her  sister  had  ever  dared  to  hope 
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for.  Even  to  the  anxious,  suspicious  eyes  of  the  duenna  it 
became  evident  that,  not  only  as  an  artist,  but  as  a  man, 
Waldenek  was  worthy  of  Valerie's  choice.  Margot  watched  him 
narrowly,  and  day  by  day  her  respect  and  aflFection  for  her 
prospective  brother-in-law  increased.  He  was  indeed  dreamy,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  unpractical ;  there  was  an  almost  childlike 
simplicity  about  him,  a  curious  unworldliness  which  made  Margot 
sometimes  wonder  how  it  was  that  he  had  contrived  to  make  his 
way  80  well  in  the  past,  and  to  ask  herself  how  it  would  fare  with 
the  two  erratic  beings  when  her  beloved,  impulsive,  inconsequent 
little  Valerie  had  joined  her  fate  to  his.  Waldenek  was,  moreover, 
large-minded  and  generous,  incapable  of  an  ill-natured  thought  or 
a  mean  action.  His  devotion  to  Valerie  was  wonderful,  and 
Margot  thought  it  would  last. 

So  great  was  Waldenek's  desire  to  obtain  recognition  for 
Valerie  that  he  had  not  patience  to  wait  until  their  union  had 
taken  place.  About  a  month  after  their  engagement,  he  made 
arrangements  for  her  to  play  with  him  at  a  concert  at  St.  James's 
Hall.  The  afiair  was  of  course  easily  managed  once  he  took  it  in 
hand;  it  seemed  strange  to  Margot,  indeed,  to  find  how  easily. 
This  time  there  was  no  necessity  for  exertion,  no  anxieties,  no 
difficulties;  everything  ran  smoothly.  Waldenek  had  the  matter  so 
very  much  at  heart  that,  on  this  occasion,  he  provedhimself  to  be 
wideawake  and  businesslike.  No  one  else  needed  to  move  in  the 
matter.  Mcurgot  found  it  odd  to  watch  preparations  going  for- 
ward for  this  great  event  and  to  realise  that  she  had  no  part  in 
them ;  it  was  curious  and  painful  to  think  that  Valerie  no  longer 
needed  her  help.  She  would  play  in  public,  and  the  greatest 
artist  of  the  time  would  accompany  her,  not  the  little  sister 
whose  assistance  had  been  hitherto  considered  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  programme.  Margot  would  not  be  beside  her  to 
sustain  her  if  she  grew  nervous  or  flurried,  to  prompt  her  with 
advice,  to  assist  at  her  triumph.     Margot  was  not  wanted  now. 

When  the  auspicious  day  came  she  helped  Valerie  to  dress — 
that  at  least  was  her  department;  here  her  loving,  deft  little 
fingers  were  of  some  use.  Valerie  was  flushed  and  excited,  laugh- 
ing and  chattering  gaily.  Margot  tried  to  answer  in  the  same 
tone,  and  Valerie  was  too  preoccupied  to  notice  that  her  cheer- 
fulness was  forced.  She  did  not  weep — no  tears,  at  least,  came 
to  her  eyes — but  she  wept  inwardly,  feeling  as  though  scalding, 
bitter  drops  were  falling  on  her  heart. 

Valerie's  success  was  immediate  and  complete.      It  could 
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scarcely  be  otherwise.  As  the  fatare  Madame  Waldenek  shd  would 
have  received  a  sympathetic  reception  even  had  her  own  talent 
been  less  great;  but  when  the  beautiful,  interesting  little  per- 
sonage who  was  so  soon  to  bear  the  great  artist's  name  proved  to 
possess  a  genius  scarcely  less  wonderful  than  his,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  audience  knew  no  bounds.  Indeed,  no  such  musical  treat 
had  for  years  been  offered  to  the  public.  The  pieces  chosen  were 
of  the  Master's  own  composition — wild,  sweet,  exquisite  music, 
played  to  absolute  perfection  by  these  two  whose  spirits  seemed  to 
be  one.  Even  Margot  was  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
Waldenek  subordinated  himself  to  Valerie,  his  performance  blend- 
ing itself  with  hers  in  a  manner  which  sustained  without  ever 
dominating  it. 

A  tide  of  immense  unselfish  joy  swept  over  her  heart  as^ 
watching  from  a  side  door,  she  beheld  her  sister  led  forth  again 
and  again  to  receive  enthusiastic  applause. 

By-and-by  Valerie  rejoined  her,  sparkling  and  triumphant, 
hugging  tightly  an  immense  bouquet. 

*  t^y  Margot,  what  a  difference ! '  she  cried  joyously.  *  This  is 
success,  if  you  like ! ' 

Margot  would  not  dash  her  exultation  by  a  word  of  reproach ; 
she  buried  her  face  in  the  flowers  instead  of  replying,  and  by*and- 
by  Valerie  was  called  away  again.  Then  Margot  allowed  the 
irrepressible  sadness  within  her  free  scope*  Oh,  yes,  what  a 
difference !  This  was  success  indeed,  and  she  had  had  no  band  in 
it.  Hers  had  been  the  struggles  and  the  fruitless  labours,  .and 
Waldenek,  by  uplifting  his  finger,  had  secured  the  crown.  Oh,  it 
was  hard  I  She  had  tried  her  best,  she  had  sacrificed  herself,  and 
to  no  purpose;  she  could  not  even  console  herself  with  the 
thought  that  it  was  through  her  that  Valerie  had  made  acquaint* 
ance  with  him  who  had  brought  all  this  glory  into  her  life.  No, 
no,  little  Valerie  had  done  it  all  for  herself;  she  had  come,  and 
seen,  and  conquered.  Margot,  who  would  fEtin  have  given  her 
heart's  blood  to  further  her  interests,  had,  with  all  her  good-will 
and  anxiety,  achieved  nothing.  A  few  paces  away  from  her  Valerie 
was  standing  facing  an  expectant  multitude ;  hundreds  of  eyes 
were  fixed  on  her,  hundreds  of  hands  applauded  her.  How  often 
had  she  dreamt  of  such  a  scene ;  and  now,  as  Valerie  said,  what  a 
difference !  Was  there  half  so  much  savour,  after  all,  in  a  triumph 
achieved  at  so  little  cost  ?  It  would  have  been  sweeter,  even  to 
Valerie,  she  thought,  if  they  two  had  worked  for  it  together.  Thi% 
was  not  the  success  they  both  had  planned ;  this  was  not  Valerie 
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Eostolitz  taking  the  world  by  storm  entirely  by  the  power  of  her 
own  genius ;  it  was  through  the  influence  of  her  future  husband 
that  she  obtained  a  hearing.  Their  wild,  sweet  dream  of  long 
ago  would  never  be  realised  now :  Valerie  and  she  would  no  longer 
toU  ix)gether ;  and  her  own  past  toils  had  been  unrewarded,  her 
sacrifices  fruitless. 

As  she  stood  alone  and  silent  there  came  to  her  with  an 
exceedingly  bitter  pang  the  thought  of  how  great  one  sacrifice 
had  been.  For  Valerie's  sake  she  had  cast  away  her  personal 
hapi^ness ;  all  the  love  she  had  to  give  had  been  bestowed  on  John 
Croft,  and  yet  when  he  had  offered  her  his  own — when  he  had 
bent  over  her,  pleading  and  entreating — she  had  silenced  and 
dismissed  him.  Kot  even  he,  not  all  that  he  had  to  give  her, 
could  tempt  her  from  her  loyalty  to  Valerie.  She  was  indis- 
pensable to  Valerie,  she  had  said ;  Valerie  could  not  live  without 
her;  and  now  the  impossible  had  come  to  pass :  Valerie  wanted 
her  no  more  I  Valerie  had  done  with  her,  and  John  Croft  had 
done  with  her  too.  He  had  not  written  to  condole  with  her  when 
she  had  told  him  of  Valerie's  illness,  and  he  did  not  write  now  to 
congratulate  her  on  Valerie's  engagement.  He  must  know  of  it 
— everyone  knew  of  it.  This  tit-bit  of  musical  intelligence  had 
appeared  in  all  the  papers ;  most  of  their  acquaintances  had 
written  to  congratulate  them,  and  John  Croft  was  silent.  Well, 
what  could  she  expect — ^what  consideration  had  she  shown  him  ? 
Had  she  not  proved  to  him  of  how  little  account  she  held  his 
devotion  ?  She  had  rebuffed  and  offended  him  before,  and  he 
had  forgiven  her ;  but  this  time  he  had  been  too  deeply  wounded ; 
he  had  cast  her  outside  his  life.  So,  while  ValMe  played  and 
the  public  applauded,  Margot,  the  fedthfiil  duenna  who  had  till 
now  Kved  but  for  her,  listened  apathetically,  and  was  only 
conscious  of  her  own  breaking  heart. 

The  feeling  of  the  subtle  division  between  her  and  Val&rie 
increased  as  the  wedding-day  drew  near.  The  little  bride  was  so 
taken  up  with  plans  and  projects  for  her  new  life  that  the 
thought  of  the  approaching  separation  found  no  place  in  her 
mind.  like  many  of  her  kind,  Valerie  was  wont  to  let  any  strong 
emotion  take  entire  possession  of  her  for  the  time,  excluding  or 
deadening  all  others.  She  had,  moreover,  a  constitutional  dis- 
like to  dwelling  on  anything  sad  or  unsatisfiEictory ;  therefore, 
even  if  she  had  noticed  Margot's  inward  distress,  she  would  in  all 
probability  have  striven  to  banish  the  thought  of  it.  Margot  had 
always  wanted  her  to  be  happy,  and  now  she  was  happy,     ^^^^f^ 
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fthe  and  Waldenek  were  going  away,  but  it  would  only  be  for  a  few 
months,  and  then  they  would  all  be  together  agcdn,  and  she  would 
have  so  much  to  tell  Margot.  This  was  Valerie's  mental  attitude 
whenever  she  was  troubled  by  a  passing  recollection  of  the  change 
in  her  sister's  life  which  her  own  approaching  nuptials  must  cause. 
Margot,  on  her  side,  made  no  complaint ;  gave  utterance  to  no 
affectionate  regrets.  Joined  to  her  genuine  desire  that  Valerie's 
happiness  should  be  absolutely  unshadowed,  there  was  a  certain 
element  of  wounded  pride.  If  her  personal  feelings  were  not 
considered  she  would  not  allude  to  them  herself;  her  pain  was  of 
no  account — no  one  should  guess  at  it.  She  was  very  busy  just 
then,  employing  every  spare  moment  in  sewing  for  Valerie.  All 
the  underclothing  of  the  little  trousseau  which  she  insisted  on 
preparing  for  her  was  made  by  her  o?m  hands.  She  committed 
extravagances  in  the  matter  of  fine  cambric  and  real  lace,  which 
she  meant  to  expiate  afterwards  by  months  of  rigid  personal 
economy.  It  consoled  her  to  remember  that  she  might  still  suffer 
and  make  sacrifices  for  Valerie,  even  after  she  had  lost  her. 

It  was  on  a  cold,  raw  January  day  that  Margot  finally  handed 
over  her  treasure  to  the  keeping  of  Paul  Waldenek.  By  his 
express  desire — a  desire  which  indeed  coincided  with  the  sisters' 
own  feelings — the  wedding  was  kept  strictly  private. 

^  Just  you  and  I,'  Waldenek  had  said,  looking  dreamily  and 
tenderly  at  his  betrothed. 

^  You  will  want  me,'  cried  Margot,  with  a  sudden  flash  in  her 
blue  eyes.  ^  She  is  mine  still,  remember !  I  must  give  her 
away.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  Margot  must  come  I '  exclaimed  Valerie.  *  My 
Patriarch  must  be  there,  or  the  ceremony  will  not  be  valid.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  our  Margot  must  come,  of  course,'  agreed  the  Master, 
turning  his  eyes  towards  her  with  one  of  those  kind,  sympathetic 
glances  which,  when  vouchsafed  to  her,  caused  Margot  to  forgive 
him  for  having  robbed  her  of  her  darling.  There  were  times — 
when  he  came  down  firom  the  clouds— when  he  seemed  to  under- 
stand and  feel  for  her  more  than  Valerie ;  but  unfortunately  he 
60  soon  went  up  into  the  clouds  again.  A  word  from  Valerie,  a 
note  from  her  Cremona,  and  such  minor  things  as  the  aching 
heart  of  her  faithful  sister  were  forgotten. 

^  I  only  meant,'  he  pursued,  still  looking  sympathetically  at 
Margot,  ^  we  will  not  let  anyone  else  know.  We  will  keep  the 
public  out.  Our  great  day— our  sacred  day — must  be  kept  to 
ourselves.'  r^^^^u 
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His  glance  had  wandered  off  to  Valerie  now,  and  its  expression 
made  clear  to  Margot  that  ^  ourselves '  in  his  thought  did  not 
include  her. 

Well,  the  wedding-day  came,  and  the  sisters  drove  together 
to  the  church.  Valerie  was  in  white.  She  had  insisted  on  this ; 
and  when  Waldenek  saw  her  thus  attired  he  had  not  demurred. 
*'  It  would  remind  him  of  his  vision  in  the  woods,'  he  said. 

The  ceremony  did  not  take  long,  and,  regardless  of  all 
precedent,  the  three  drove  back  together  in  the  hired  brougham 
which  had  conveyed  the  sisters  to  the  church.  Margot  sat  with 
her  back  to  the  horse,  gazing  at  the  little  gold  ring  which  looked 
80  oddly  out  of  place  on  Valerie's  childish  finger,  and  repeating  to 
herself,  ^  She  is  married ;  Valerie  is  married.' 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  were  also  commenting  on  the 
wondrous  fajci  of  their  union ;  but  in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  her 
senses  Margot  could  not  in  the  least  realise  what  had  taken 
place.  She  felt  cold,  and  dull,  and  hard ;  smiling  and  answering 
mechanically  when  they  looked  at  or  addressed  her ;  shedding  no 
tears,  and  scarcely  conscious  of  sadness. 

*•  By-and*by  I  shall  have  time  enough  to  feel  sad,'  she  said 
to  herself. 

After  the  simple  wedding  break&st,  the  newly  married  couple 
were  to  start.  They  were  to  proceed  to  Liverpool  that  afternoon, 
and  to  embark  on  the  following  morning.  Just  as  they  were  rising 
from  the  table  Waldenek  appeared  to  remember  something,  and, 
drawing  a  folded  paper  from  the  pocket  of  his  coat,  he  held  it 
out  to  Valerie. 

*  A  Wedding  Song,'  he  said,  '  for  thee  and  me.  I  wrote  it  this 
morning.' 

Valerie's  £eu^e  lit  up.  *  Ah,'  she  cried,  *  this  is  like  you  !  And 
to  think  it  is  I  who  have  inspired  this.  Let  me  see — how  does  it 
go?  Ah,  it  is  lovely!  Quick,  let  us  try  it!  My  violin, 
Margot — where  is  my  violin  ?    Paul,  come  to  the  piano.' 

In  another  moment  they  were  absorbed  in  the  Wedding  Song, 
lost  to  all  sense  of  external  things.  Margot,  with  a  swelling 
heart,  went  upstairs.  She  could  feel  now.  Even  these  few 
brief  moments,  the  last  which  Valerie  might  spend  at  home, 
were  denied  to  her.  She  had  cotmted  on,  hungered  for,  a  few 
words  just  at  the  end.  While  the  others  had  been  eating  she 
had  been  longing  for  the  moment  to  come  when  Valerie  would  go 
with  her  upstairs ;  then  she  would  have  folded  her  in  her  arms, 
relieving  the  love    and    sorrow  in  her  heart  by  a  passionate 
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embrace.  Surely  Valerie  would  have  turned  to  her  then  Bnd  clung 
to  her :  in  spite  of  her  recent  excitement  and  absorption,  Margot 
had  never  doubted  the  sincerity  of  the  little  creature's  love  for 
her.  But  now  the  ^Wedding  Song'  had  swept  away  this  last 
hoi)e. 

She  locked  her  sister's  boxes,  strapped  up  the  rugs,  and 
prepared  a  little  basket  of  provisions  for  the  journey ;  then  she 
sat  down  and  waited  quietly  till  the  sound  of  wheels  in  the  street 
below  warned  her  that  the  carriage  had  arrived  which  was  to  take 
them  <to  the  station.  It  had  been  ordered  in  good  time,  so 
there  were  still  a  few  minutes  to  spare  for  Valerie's  remaining 
preparations.  Sunning  downstairs,  Margot  approached  the  mu- 
sicians. 

'  Valerie,  you  must  come  now.  The  carriage  is  here.  I  would 
not  disturb  you  till  it  came,  but  you  must  change  your  dress, 
remember.' 

*  Already  ! '  exclaimed  Valerie.     *  Did  you  hear  my  Wedding 

Song,  Margot?    It  is Ah,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  is! 

Why  did  you  not  stay  and  listen  ?  Now  you  will  not  hear  it  till 
we  come  back.' 

*  I  was  obliged  to  get  everything  ready,  you  know,'  said 
Margot.  *  But  come,  you  must  make  haste  or  you  will  miss  the 
train.' 

*  Oh,  that  would  be  dreadful,'  cried  Valerie,,  rushing  upstairs. 
'  Paul  has  made  all  his  preparations.  Quick,  where  is  my  dress  ? 
Ah,  you  have  put  it  all  ready,  my  good  little  Margot.  Do  help 
me  to  fasten  it.  Quick,  quick,  I  do  not  want  to  miss  the  train. 
Margot,  that  Wedding  Song  is  divine.  Paul  has  surpassed 
himself.' 

'  I  am  very  glad.  Now  here  is  your  hat.  Let  me  tie  your 
veil  for  you;  but  first,  Valerie — ^'  Her  voice  faltered  suddenly, 
choking  sobs  rose  in  her  throat;  she  had  been  about  to  say: 
'  First  let  me  kiss  you,'  when  the  sudden  rush  of  emotion  had 
overpowered  her.  She  stood  still,  her  face  averted,  and  Valerie 
in  her  haste  and  excitement  did  not  guess  why  she  had  suddenly 
broken  off. 

^  Never  mind  the  veil,'  she  cried  hurriedly ;  '  we  can  put  it  on 
in  the  carriage.  Margot,  do  run  down  and  see  that  my  Cremona 
is  in  its  case.  Paul  may  have  thought  of  putting  it  in,  but  you 
had  better  make  sure.' 

The  opportunity  was  gone.  Margot  ran  downstairs  as  desired, 
dashing  the  tears  f^om  her  eyes  and  swallowing  down  her  sobs. 
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No,  she  would  not  cry,  not  now ;  there  would  be  time  enough  to 
ciy  afterwards.     Valerie  must  not  part  from  her  in  sadness. 

On  the  way  to  the  station  she  again  insisted  on  sitting  oppo- 
site the  newly  married  pair,  watching  them  vaguely  as  they  bent 
their  heads  together  over  the  manuscript  sheet  of  music, 
Waldenek's  white  hair  and  pale,  strongly-marked  features  con- 
trasting with  the  brightness  and  bloom  of  his  young  bride.  The 
chubby  hand  which  bore  the  ridiculous  wedding-iing  was  passed 
throu^  his  arm ;  now  and  then  the  fingers  drummed  upon  his 
sleeve.  Margot,  presently  leaning  forward,  took  hold  of  the  other 
hand,  kissing  the  fingers  gently,  one  by  one.  Dear  little  soft, 
warm  fingers !  She  would  console  herself  with  the  remembrance 
of  their  touch  later  on  when  she  was  alone.  Valerie  looked  up 
for  a  moment  and  smiled  across  at  her,  giving  Margot's  hand  a 
little  squeeze;  then,  once  more  leaning  against  Waldenek,  she 
went  on  humming  the  Wedding  Song  in  his  ear. 

They  had  only  a  few  minutes  to  spare  when  they  arrived 
at  the  station,  and  all  was  bustle  and  confusion  until  the 
travellers  and  their  belongings  were  safely  installed  in  their 
carriage. 

^ There  are  two  minutes  more/  said  Margot.  'Lean  out, 
Valerie,  that  I  may  kiss  you  I  But  first  put  this  little  basket 
safely  away.  I  thought  you  might  be  hungry  on  the  journey, 
and  1  have  put  in  some  provisions  for  you.  See,  there  are  some 
biscuits  and  some  sandwiches — sandwiches  of  pate  de  lidvre ;  you 
know  you  are  always  fond  of  pate  de  lidvre.' 

'  Oh,  Margot  I '  cried  Valerie,  and,  of  a  sudden,  two  great  round 
tears  jumped  out  on  her  cheeks.  Somehow  this  little  proof  of 
homely  forethought  recalled  in  a  moment  all  that  she  had 
hitherto  forgotten.  Margot's  constant  care  and  tender  love ;  the 
home  life  ended  for  ever,  '  Oh,  Margot ! '  she  cried  again  with  a 
little  gasp,  and  suddenly  sprang  out  of  the  carriage  and  on  to  the 
platform,  flinging  her  arms^  round  Margot's  neck.  ^  Oh,  my  little 
sister,  my  little  mother,  you  think  of  everything  and  I  have  never 
thought  of  you  !  No,  I  will  not  go  away  from  you ;  I  will  stay 
with  you ;  I  will  never  leave  you,  my  beloved  Bon  Papa.  No,  no, 
it  is  useless  to  talk  to  me ;  I  will  not  go  I ' 

Porters  were  noisily  clapping  the  carriage  doors ;  already  the 
guard  was  preparing  to  wave  his  green  flag.  Waldenek,  in  much 
anxiety  and  alarm,  had  also  descended ;  but  Valerie  still  clung 
weeping  to  Margot. 

'  Does  she  really  wish  to  stay  with  you  ?  '  asked  the  hudband, . 
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pale  with  anxiety.  ^  I  will  not  take  her  away  if  it  makes  het 
unhappy.' 

*  No,  no,'  said  Margot  with  a  wan  smile.  *  In  two  minutes 
she  will  have  forgotten  her  sadness.  My  little  Valerie,  God  bless 
you!  You  are  my  own  Valerie  still,  and  nothing  will  change 
you.  Take  her,  Paul,  and  be  good  to  her.  My  darling,  good- 
bye.' 

Between  them  they  forced  Valerie  into  the  carriage,  and  the 
train  moved  off,  Paul  standing  by  the  window,  while  his  wifa  clung 
to  him  weeping.  Margot,  through  a  sudden  rush  of  tears,  watched 
that  window  till  it  was  out  of  sight,  being  comforted  at  the  last 
by  the  apparition  of  a  little  hand  frantically  waving. 

*  She  will  be  all  right  now,'  she  said,  and  fell  to  sobbing. 
The  carriage  which  had  conveyed  the  party  to  the  station  was, 

by  Waldenek's  order,  to  drive  Margot  home  again ;  and  once 
within  its  friendly  shelter  she  allowed  her  grief  to  take  its  course 
unchecked. 

Valerie's  sudden  display  of  feeling  had  been,  it  is  true, 
inexpressibly  sweet  and  consoling  to  her,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
accentuated  her  sense  of  loss.  It  was  indeed  her  own  little 
Valerie  who  had  gone  from  her — ^Val^rie,  who  had  clung  to  her 
and  depended  on  her,  and  wanted  her,  all  her  life.  Would  she 
not  need  her  still  ?  Would  even  Waldenek  be  to  her  just  what 
she  was?  As  for  Margot  herself,  how  was  she  to  live  now? 
What  was  she  to  live  for  ?  She  thought  of  going  back  to  the 
empty  house,  which  would  be  so  gloomy,  so  lonely,  without  that 
sunny  presence ;  of  the  silence  which  Valerie's  babble,  scarcely 
less  musical  in  her  sister's  ears  than  the  sounds  of  her  Cremona, 
would  no  more  break ;  she  pictured  herself  crossing  the  narrow 
hall,  mounting  with  lagging  steps  the  shabby  stairs,  finding  herself 
at  last  in  the  familiar  room  where  everything  would  speak  to  her 
of  Valerie,  and  Valerie  herself  would  be  absent.  There  would  be 
no  need  now  to  worry  about  anything ;  it  seemed  to  Margot  that 
even  the  worries  connected  with  Valerie  had  a  certain  sweetness  in 
them.  There  would  be  no  one  to  be  anxious  about ;  no  one  to  plan 
for ;  no  one  to  scold.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  whole  framework 
of  her  life  had  suddenly  coUapsed,  and  she  felt  neither  strength  nor 
inclination  to  build  it  up  anew.  How  should  she  get  through  the 
months  that  must  elapse  before  she  saw  her  darling  again  ?  How 
should  she  get  through  this  one  day  even,  the  day  of  departure 
of  which  many  weary  hours  remained  to  run  ?  The  carriage  was 
bowling  along  all  too  swiftly.     Soon  she  would,  be.  at  home,  if  it 
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could  be  called  home  now,  shut  in  with  her  own  loneliness  and  misery. 
The  carriage  had  now  turned  into  the  Park,  and,  acting  on  a 
sudden  impulse,  Margot  called  to  the  driver  to  stop. 

^  I  will  get  out  here/  she  said,  ^  and  walk  the  rest  of  the  way.' 

Heaven  knew  the  way  would  be  short  enough.  She  plodded 
slowly  along  under  the  leafless  trees,  drops  of  moisture  falling  on 
her  as  she  passed.  The  early  wintry  sunset  was  making  a 
transitory  glory  of  its  own  in  the  murky  sky,  building  up  prim^ 
rose  and  saffron  fires  above  the  great  piles  of  buildings ;  the  path 
beneath  her  feet  was  wet,  and  the  air  raw  and  chilly,  but  she  did 
not  quicken  her  pace ;  she  regretted  every  step  that  brought  her 
nearer  home. 

At  length,  however,  the  Park  was  left  behind,  and  she  wandered 
lingeringly  along  the  streets  which  seemed  so  empty  now  that 
Val&ie's  little  figure  was  not  flitting  by  her  side.  Several  times 
people  turned  and  looked  at  her,  but  she  did  not  notice  their 
curious,  pitying  glances,  nor  realise  how  woe-begone  was  her  £eu», 
nor  the  fact  that  she  was  sobbing  aloud  as  she  walked. 

Here  was  Pitt  Street  at  last,  and  yonder  was  the  little  house,  the 
lonely,  deso^te,  dreadful  little  house  which  she  must  enter.  She 
climbed  the  steps  reluctantly,  and  drew  her  latch-key  from  her 
pocket,  but  her  hand  was  so  tremulous  and  her  eyes  so  dim  that 
she  bungled  sadly  in  her  attempts  to  make  it  fit  the  lock. 

^  You  had  better  let  me  do  that  for  you,*  said  a  voice  beside 
her. 

While  she  had  been  fumbling  with  the  key  someone  had 
suddenly  crossed  the  street  and  bounded  up  the  steps ;  a  hand 
that  she  knew  was  now  stretched  forth  to  take  possession,  not  only 
of  the  key,  but  of  the  hand  which  held  it 

Margot  turned  round,  and  the  tears,  of  which  her  eyes  had 
been  full,  brimmed  over  and  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  The  cloud 
of  sadness  had  been  so  heavy  on  her  heart  that  the  sudden 
apparition  of  John  Croft  could  not  at  once  dissipate  it ;  it  seemed 
to  her,  indeed,  at  the  moment,  that  his  presence  was  more  than 
she  could  bear.  She  turned  her  little  pitiful  face  towards  him, 
and  uplifted  her  sweet  blue  drowned  ejes.  Meeting  his  tender, 
compassionate  gaze,  it  seemed  to  her  natural  to  speak  to  him,  as 
she  had  always  done,  of  her  troubles. 

*  Oh,  Sir  John,'  she  cried,  *  Val^e  is  gone !  I  have  no  one 
to  take  care  of  now.' 

*  Toil  have  been  taking  care  of  people  too  long,'  said  Croft. 
*  It  is  time  for  you  to  be  taken  care  of  yourself.'  r^         i 
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Something  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  in  the  expression  of  his 
face,  made  her  drop  her  eyes ;  but  after  a  moment's  pause  she 
looked  np,  saying  with  a  sob : 

'  Valerie  was  married  this  morning.* 

'  I  know,'  said  Croft ;  '  that  is  why  I  have  come.  I  want  to 
console  you.' 

The  little  &st-darkening  street  was  very  quiet,  save  where  at 
the  &rther  end  a  milkman  was  going  his  rounds. 

*  You  knew,'  cried  Margot  quickly,  '  and  you  have  been  silent 
till  now.    You  never  wrote — I  did  not  think  you  cared.' 

'  I  was  biding  my  time/  said  John.  '  I  felt  that  your  loss 
was  my  gain.  I  thought  that  in  your  sorrow  you  would  perhaps 
turn  to  me.' 

His  other  hand  was  now  stretched  forth  to  clasp  her  disengaged 
one ;  she  did  not  refuse  it,  but  answered  rather  the  letter  of  his 
words  than  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  spoken. 

'  You  are  glad  of  my  sorrow.    That  is  not  kind.' 

^  I  am  glad,'  repeated  Sir  John  steadily, '  of  my  own  oppor^ 
tunity.' 

^  I  thought  you  had  forgotten  me,'  said  Margot,  still  plain<» 
tively :  it  was  so  natural  to  make  her  plaint  to  him  of  all  that 
troubled  her.  '  When  I  told  you  that  Valerie  was  ill  I  thought 
you  would  have  written.' 

*  You  told  me  not  to  write,'  remarked  Sir  John,  looking  down 
at  her  with  a  smile  in  his  eyes.  ^  No,  no,'  he  pursued  quickly, 
as  he  saw  her  lip  quiver,  '  I  cannot  allow  you  to  think  me  unkind. 
I  did  not  get  that  letter  until  some  weeks  after  you  wrote  it — 
I  was  yachting,  and  it  followed  me  about — and  then,  do  you  know 
what  I  did  ?  I  came  straight  to  London.  You  did  not  forbid 
me  to  come,  you  know,  though  you  forbade  me  to  write.  Some- 
how I  had  a  kind  of  feeling  that  you  wanted  me,  Margot.  I 
thought  I  might  help  and  advise  you ;  you  know  all  my  experi- 
ence has  not  taught  me  that  my  advice  is  not  a  valuable  thing.' 
He  was  laughing  outright  now,  and  Margot  smiled  too,  faintly  and 
tremulously.    Croft  went  on  more  gravely : 

*  When  I  came  here  I  found  you  had  already  gone  away,  and 
Jane  told  me  there  was  better  news  of  Valerie.  So  then  I 
resolved  to  wait.  You  did  not  want  me  then ;  I  would  wait  until, 
you  did.  I  desired  Jane  not  to  mention  that  I  had  called.  Do 
you  think  me  very  indiscreet,  Margot  ? ' 

'  Not  indiscreet,'  said  Margot,  with  a  little  droop  of  the  lip  ; 
*  but — not  Very  kind.'  n  \ 
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Instead  of  looking  conscience-stricken  at  the  rebuke,  Sir  John's 
fEU^e  lit  up ;  this  tacit  acknowledgment  of  her  dependence  on  him 
filled  him  with  ecstasy. 

*  Have  I  been  very  cruel  ? '  he  cried  with  tender  triumph.  *  Ah, 
sweet,  all  is  £edr  in  love  and  war,  you  know  I  When  I  first  saw 
Valerie's  engagement  announced  I  rejoiced,  but  I  resolved  to 
make  no  sign ;  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  it.  But  I  have  been 
waiting  and  watching  day  by  day.  I  found  out,  also  through  Jane 
— oh,  Jane  is  my  very  good  friend ! — when  the  wedding  would  take 
place,  and  you  would  be  left  alone.  I  knew  you  would  be  coming 
home  about  this  time  from  the  station,  and  I  have  been  walking 
about  waiting  for  you.  You  know  what  I  have  been  waiting  for, 
Margot?' 

Margot  looked  up  at  him  without  speaking,  a  great  glow  of 
hiappiness  driving  away  the  sadness  from  her  face. 

'  I  am  waiting,'  pursued  Sir  John, '  for  an  invitation  to  come 
in.  You  forbade  me  the  house  once,  you  know,  and  I  resolved 
never  again  to  cross  your  doorstep  without  receiving  permis-^ 
sion  from  your  own  lips.' 

Margot  hastily  drew  away  the  hand  which  held  the  key, 
bending  her  shy,  blushing,  happy  face  till  it  was  on  a  level  with 
the  key-hole ;  her  hand  shook  very  much,  but  she  at  last  succeeded 
in  opening  the  door. 

Then,  turning  again  towards  Croft,  and  timidly  suffering  the 
fingers  which  he  still  held  to  close  on  his,  she  pulled  him  gently 
forward,  crying :  *  Come  in,  dear  friend ;  come  in.' 

*  No,'  said  Sir  John  in  a  voice  which  vibrated  with  passion,  *  I 
am  not  your  friend,  Margot ;  I  can  never  be  your  friend  again. 
I  must  be  more  to  you ;  I  will  have  all  or  nothing.  If  I  come 
into  your  house  now,  I  must  come  into  your  heart,  and  into  your 
life.* 

*  Then,  love,'  said  Margot,  very  tenderly  and  earnestly,  *  dear 
love,  come  in.' 


THE   END. 
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Trials  of  the  Wife  of  a  Literary  Man. 


NOVELS  without  end  have  been  written  setting  forth  the 
sufferings  of  the  Literary  Man,  who  has  awakened  from  a 
moment  of  folly  to  find  himself  mated  with  a  spiritual  clown, 
or  with  what  is  even  more  paralysing,  one  of  the  ^  Doras '  of  this 
world.  Harrowing  pictures  have  been  drawn  of  some  ^Gifted 
Hopkins '  driven,  by  lack  of  sympathy  in  his  own  home,  to  seek 
that  precious  balm  elsewhere.  He  only  craves  to  pour  out  his 
soul — at  every  possible  opportunity — on  the  subject  which  is 
possessing  it  for  the  time  being,  and  while  he  excites  himself  to 
frenzy  as  to  the  truth  of  the  claims  of  some  False  Dmitri,  or  the 
ultimate  &te  of  Don  Sebastian,  he  is  met  by  a  wife's  wandering 
eye  and  vague  smile,  followed,  after  a  polite  pause,  by  an  instance 
of  Tommy's  drollness  or  Mary's  precocious  wit. 

It  is  not  every  woman  who  is  clever  enough  to  catch  up  her 
husband's  voluble  arguments  and  reproduce  them  as  if  they  were 
her  own — ^to  his  wonder  and  admiration — nor,  indeed,  is  it  every 
man  who  would  be  content  with  having  the  mirror  held  up  to  his 
own  nature.  Yet,  after  all,  this  is  perhaps  quite  the  best  that  he 
has  any  right  to  expect.  Marriage — most  of  us  have  found  that 
out — is  an  affair  of  compromises.  Few  people  are  attracted  to 
each  other  by  their  intellectual  qualities,  and,  if  they  are,  they 
are  generally  in  the  first  order  of  prig.  A  man  falls  in  love  with  a 
girl  because  she  is  pretty,  or  lively,  or  sympathetic ;  it  is  surely 
unjust  to  demand  that  she  should  be  intellectual  as  well.  As  to 
the  girls,  they  fall  in  love  with  a  man  because  he  has  fiEdlen  in  love 
with  them,  or  because  there  is  nobody  else.  Either  way,  neither 
has  the  right  to  blame  the  other. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  every  literary  man's  wife  is 
capable  of  feeling  the  trials  of  his  position ;  to  some  the  position 
itself  is  only  a  matter  of  pride.  This  kind  of  wife  is  a  very  serious 
person,  who  invests  everything  that  touches  her  with  a  halo  of 
solemnity  delightful  to  the  One  Who  Looks  On.     As  a  rule. 
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her  life  has  been  passed  among  scenes  qnite  different  from  those 
into  which  her  marriage  has  plunged  her,  and  she  begins  her  new 
career  densely  ignorant  of  subjects  and  details  which  have  been 
the  literature  of  the  nursery  to  most  other  people.  But  in  a  sur- 
prisingly short  time  she  has  got  by  heart  the  masonic  signs  and 
pass-words  of  her  new  state  of  existence,  and  if  she  sometimes 
misquotes  or  misapplies  them  she  never  finds  it  out.  This  is  not 
the  sort  of  woman  who  will  lie  awake  at  night  reddening  with 
shame  and  mortification  while  she  watches  the  bSvues  of  which 
she  has  been  guilty  stand  in  a  row  opposite  her  bed  and  make  a 
bow. 

The  man  who  marries  a  lady  cast  in  this  mould  is  usually  as 
deficient  in  humour  as  herself,  and  is  prepared  to  take  her  at  her 
own  valuation — thus  making  her  worse.  He  is,  in  every  sense, 
le  mari  de  aa  femme,  and  most  certainly  each  is  the  elective 
affinity  of  the  other.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  the  husband  turns 
out  a  Mr.  Bennett,  and  unkind  things  were  said  by  Darcy,  and 
have  been  repeated  by  other  people,  about  Mr.  Bennett's  habit  of 
extracting  entertainment  firom  his  incomparable  lady.  Yet,  what 
could  the  poor  man  do  ?  There  was  only  one  alternative  possible, 
and  that  led  to  the  gallows. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  been  made  to  show  that  all  the 
trials  and  grievances  are  not  on  one  side,  as  some  eloquent  orators 
would  have  us  believe,  and  that  no  prejudice  exists  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  against  the  male  sex.  The  Rights  and  Wrongs  of  Man 
are  not,  however,  the  subject  of  this  paper,  which  is,  as  they  say 
in  churches,  *  For  Women  Only.' 

Now,  of  course,  the  typical  instance  of  a  literary  man's  wife  who 
has  attained  the  very  height  or  deep  of  suffering  is  Mrs.  Carlj^le. 
But  let  us  leave  her  on  one  side  ;  partly  because  nobody  with  any 
sense  or  consideration  for  his  fellows  would  revive  that  war  cry, 
but  partly,  also,  because  it  is  difficult  to  give  our  entire  sympathy 
to  Mrs.  Carlyle's  grievances.  Besides,  quite  a  new  crop  of  suffer- 
ings have  sprung  up  since  Mrs.  Carlyle  discoursed  so  eloquently 
upon  hers. 

la  modem  days  budding  authors  and  authoresses  (especially 
the  authoresses)  are  a  fruitful  source  of  danger  to  the  literary 
man's  wife.  If  the  husband  happens  to  be  the  editor  of  a 
magazine  he  will  be  inundated  with  manuscript  poems  or 
novels,  accompanied  very  frequently  by  appeals  ad  miset^i- 
cordia/n.  Amidst  the  bundle  of  hopeless  mediocrities  he  may 
come  upon  something  better  than  the  rest,  ^^d  ^.^^g^  , 
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benevolent  ideas,  he  comes  to  his  wife  and  tells  her  that  a  Miss 
So-and-So  has  really  written  rather  a  clever  story,  and  as  she 
says  she  is  coming  ap  to  town  on  business,  should  they  ask  her  to 
come  and  spend  a  day  or  two  with  them  ?  The  wife  has  very  likely 
seen  this  experiment  tried  before  at  the  houses  of  other  literary 
firiends,  and  if  she  is  a  person  who  can  learn  by  experience — it  is 
not  every  woman  who  can,  and  no  men — she  has  'inwardly 
digested '  the  lesson.  So  she  points  out  firmly  that  if  the  future 
Sappho  or  embryo  Creorge  Eliot  turn  out  to  be  shy,  or  impish,  or 
gushing,  it  is  she  and  not  he  who  will  have  to  bear  the  burden. 
Afternoon  tea  she  will  consent  to,  but  nothing  more  until  she  is 
sure  of  her  ground*  The  husband,  whose  zeal  in  the  matter  has 
been  quite  disinterested,  gives  way,  as  he  cannot  help  doing,  and 
probably  lives  to  thank  her  for  her  foresight. 

The  trials  to  which  the  wife  of  a  literary  man  is  subjected 
naturally  differ  according  to  his  temperament  and  mode  of  life, 
but  there  is  one  which,  from  Mrs.  Garlyle  downwards,  all  the 
wives  have  in  common,  though  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The 
wife  must  be  prepared  to  be  ignored,  consciously  or  unconsciously , 
by  people  who  are  either  unaware  that  she  exists  at  all,  or  are  pro- 
foundly indifferent  to  the  fact.  How  fiu-  this  position  will  be 
felt  by  the  lady  who  is  passed  over  depends  to  a  certain  extent 
on  the  amount  of  social  ambition  she  may  possess,  but  more  on 
her  common  sense,  which  will  tell  her  whether  the  slight  is 
deliberate  or  unintentional.  As  to  the  husband,  if  he  thinks  the 
proposed  dinner  or  visit  will  bore  him,  he  assumes  airs  of  virtue 
and  declines ;  but,  if  it  happens  to  be  a  question  of  his  favourite 
sport  or  latest  craze — golf,  or  Boman  camps,  or  Norman  archi- 
tecture— then  it  is  to  be  feare4,  ah,  greatly  feared,  that  he  will 
make  one  of  that  country  house  party.  On  the  other  hand, 
sportsmanlike  fairness  must  admit  that  the  case  is  sometimes 
reversed.  The  lady  is  literary,  and  the  author  of  A  Murmuring 
Heart,  The  husband  is  undistinguished.  He  cannot  be  left  out, 
and  has  been  found  weeping  in  the  harness  room,  while  his  wife 
shone  in  the  gilded  saloon.  *  These  tears,'  as  Mr.  Frederick 
Bayham  said,  '  were  manly,  sir,  manly.' 

If  the  literary  man  is  an  eager,  enthusiastic  being,  ready  to 
unbosom  himself  to  any  audience,  however  unpromising,  how 
much  worse  is  it  when  the  wife  has  some  special  knowledge  or 
intelligence  that  may  make  her  opinion  really  of  some  use.  '  I 
should  like  to  read  you  this,'  he  will  say,  coming  in  with  a  sheaf 
of  loose  papers  in  his  hand,  all  mixed,  and  all  requiring  correc- 
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tion,  '  as  your  jadgment  is  a  criterion  of  that  of  the  average 
public*'  And  after  this  hardly  flattering  commendation,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  read  out  an  article  on  some  obscure  subject  to  which  the 
wife  has  never  given  a  thought,  stopping  all  the  while  to  correct 
a  phrase  or  insert  a  missing  word  with  his  hovering  pen,  and 
expecting  the  unfortunate  woman  to  be  ready  with  an  intelligent 
criticism  at  the  end  of  it. 

Is  any  creature  in  the  world  more  wearisome  than  the  man  or 
woman  who  is  a  person  of  one  idea,  or  who  habitually  talks  '  shop  *  ? 
Yet  is  anybody  a  worse  sinner  in  this  respect  than  the  literary  man  ? 
Morning,  noon,  and  night  does  he  expatiate  interminably  upon  the 
subject  to  which  he  is  at  that  moment  giving  his  attention,  say 
Frederick  the  Great.  However  congenial  or  familmr  the  theme 
may  be  to  the  wife,  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  follow  without 
special  study  the  details  of  hitherto  unsuspected  conspiracies,  or 
exult  in  a  proper  spirit  over  important  discoveries.  Yet  for 
months  together — in  fact,  till  one  bunung  question  is  replaced 
by  another — she  must  be  content  to  have  the  topic  recur  at  every 
meaL  Perhaps  sht  would  like  to  speak  of  the  mattery  which 
interest  her — French  memoirs,  astronomy,  the  Borgias,  let  us 
say — but  she  is  never  given  a  chance,  for  men  have  a  wonderful 
power  of  assuming  that  what  interests  them  is  bound  to  interest 
other  people.  *  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Thirty  Years  War, 
and  who  were  the  principal  generals  ? '  a  literary  man  once  asked 
his  wife  as  they  were  having  an  early  breakfast  before  starting  for 
their  summer  quarters,  and,  having  produced  the  required  infor- 
mation, it  was  months  ere  the  luckless  woman  was  allowed  to  con- 
verse about  anything  else.  The  years  were  dated  by  her  in  an 
entirely  origind  manner.  *  Oh,  that  was  the  sunmier  we  talked 
of  Confiicius,'  '  that  was  the  George  Washington  summer,'  and 
so  on.  On  one  point  only  she  was  firm — her  walks  should  not  be 
invaded  by  this  phyUoxera.  If  she  was  to  keep  hold  of  her  sanity 
at  all,  she  must  possess  her  own  soul  for  some  part  of  the  day. 
The  demon  might  breakfast  with  her,  dine  with  her,  mingle  with 
her  dreams,  but  take  a  constitutional  with  her  he  should  not ! 

Perhaps  at  the  outset,  when  young  and  full  of  vigour,  the 
wife  may  have  had  visions  of  correcting  her  husband's  short- 
comings, as  wives  always  contrive  to  do  in  a  sentimental  novel. 
But  as  the  years  roll  on,  and  her  power  of  fight  becomes  weakened, 
she  gives  up  the  struggle,  finding  it  £Eur  less  trouble  to  do 
things  herself.  Often  a  morbidly  anxious  person,  she  Qven  ceases 
to  discompose  herself  when  her  husband  dashes  into  the  rocnn  and 
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announces  that  he  has  burnt  a  letter  containing  some  editor's 
cheque.  *  Oh  no,  you  haven't/  she  replies  calmly,  *  it  is  sure  to 
turn  up  all  right/  and  of  course  it  does.  Neither  does  she  pay 
the  slightest  attention  to  his  asseverations  when  he  mislays  a  book 
that  he  had  it  at  such  a  table,  and  by  no  possibility  could  it  be 
fotmd  on  any  other.  A  prolonged  search — which  occurs  several 
times  every  day — ^will  invariably  end  in  the  production  of  the 
missing  volume  in  the  precise  spot  which  ^  he  had  never  been 
near/  and  if  she  is  wise  she  soon  learns  to  begin  her  search  from 
that  very  place,  like  the  Laird  with  the  salmon.  *  Show  me  a 
hopeless  cast/  he  said,  after  an  empty  day,  and  there  he  had  him. 

As  to  arranging  journeys  or  recollecting  her  husband's  inde- 
pendent engagements,  the  wife  speedily  discovers  that  if  either 
are  to  be  carried  through  she  must  take  the  burden  on  her  own 
shoulders.  And  instead  of  the  husband  being  grateful  for  being 
saved  from  pitfalls  of  all  kinds,  he  probably  lets  oflf  impatient 
gib^  at  his  wife's  memory.  '  Of  course  I  could  have  done  it 
perfectly  well  myself  if  you  had  only  told  me  what  to  do,  or 
what  to  say/  he  exclaims,  and  very  likely  he  could.  Still,  it 
grows  tiresome  to  remark  eight  or  nine  times  over,  ^  Have  you 
written  that  letter  ?  Have  you  answered  that  invitation  ? '  and 
she  will  infinitely  prefer  to  do  the  thing  herself. 

This  division  of  labour  works  very  well  as  long  as  the  wife 
^enjoys  good  health/  but  there  are  moments  when  it  has  its 
inconveniences.  Occasionally  she  may  be  obliged  to  take  to  her 
bed,  and  when  she  is  up  again  the  doctor  declares  that  she  will 
not  get  strong  till  she  has  had  a  thorough  change.  Her  husband 
is  anxious  about  her,  and  is  desirous  to  take  her  anywhere  that 
will  cure  her  most  quickly ;  but  a  wife  endowed  with  any  sense 
will  resolutely  stay  at  home,  aod  get  better  when  and  how  she 
can.  *  Oh,  yes,'  she  says  to  the  doctor,  *  I've  no  doubt  a  change 
would  do  me  good,  and  if  I  only  had  the  Maiden  Airnt  of  fiction 
who  would  carry  me  off  to  her  lovely  country  house,  where  I 
could  lie  wrapped  in  shawls  under  the  trees  and  drink  bowls 
of  soup  every  hour,  I  would  go  to-morrow.  But  if  you  think  it 
would  be  a  rest  to  me  to  have  my  husband  sit  down  to  the 
writing-table  and  begin  *'  What  hotel  shall  I  write  to  ?  WTiat 
rooms  shall  I  order  ?  What  train  shall  we  go  by  ?  What  time 
shall  I  order  the  cab?"  you  are  wrong !  I  must  mend  at  home 
or  not  at  all.'  Change  may  be  possible  for  the  wife  of  a  barrister, 
a  soldier,  or  a  clergyman,  but  not  for  the  wife  of  a  literary  man. 
From  these  and  other  reasons  it  is  quite  clear  that  foreign  travel 
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can  be  no  enjoyment  to  the  literary  man's  wife,  and  her  husbandy 
recognising  this  fact,  will  probably  urge  her  to  accept  an  invita- 
tion to  join  a  friend  when  he  is  safely  engaged  for  some  weeks  hxmt- 
ing  for  cranTiogra,  whatever  they  may  be,  or  seeking  oghams  in  the 
wilds  of  Ireland.  For  one  weak  moment  she  thinks  she  may  manage 
it,  and  then  her  long  and  ghastly  experience  comes  to  her  aid.  *  I 
don't  see  how  I  can.  Eemember  you  have  promised  to  lecture  at 
Sheffield  on  the  third  of  next  month,  and  if  I  am  not  here  you  will 
be  sure  to  get  into  some  mess  about  it.*  '  What  nonsense ! '  he  cries 
indignantly,  *  you  can't  want  to  go  if  you  make  such  a  silly 
excuse!  Just  as  if  I  couldn't  manage  my  own  lecture  by 
mysell'  He  does  his  very  utmost  to  persuade  her,  but  she 
stands  firm,  and  what  happens?  He  departs  for  his  remote 
comer  of  the  West,  with  the  date  of  the  lecture  repeated  to  him 
ad  naiLseamj  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  in  subsequent  letters. 
At  last,  late  one  Saturday  night,  with  Bank  Holiday  treading  on 
the  heels  of  Sunday,  the  hapless  victim  gets  two  letters  by  the 
same  post,  one  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Lecture  Committee 
saying  that  the  date  was  now  drawing  near  and  no  subject  had  as 
yet  been  fixed  on,  and  till  that  was  done  nobody  would  take 
tickets.  Might  he  say  it  would  be  upon  '  The  Women  of  the 
Fronde*?  a  period  with  which  he  knew  the  lecturer  to  be 
familiar.  The  other  letter  is  from  the  literary  man  himself, 
and  begins  '  For  heaven's  sake  wire  at  once  and  tell  me  the  date 
of  the  lecture,  and  the  subject.'  The  wife,  who  is  not  of  the  order 
of  woman  that  keeps  her  husband's  letters  in  a  scented  box, 
sends  hastily  for  the  waste-paper  basket,  and  turns  over  the 
contents  of  two  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  name  of  a 
telegraph  station  stamped  in  the  comer  of  one  of  the  fragments. 
There  is  none,  and  her  only  resource  is  to  write  out  two  concise 
telegrams,  one  to  her  husband  with  the  date  and  the  subject 
fixed  on  by  the  secretary,  and  the  other  to  the  secretary  himself, 
and  despatch  them  to  the  Head  Office  to  go  up  by  post.  The 
other  offices  have  been  closed  hours  ago. 

But  the  wife  knows  quite  well  that  her  trials  in  the  matter 
are  not  yet  over.  The  husband  has  carefully  avoided  answering 
any  of  her  numerous  questions  as  to  how  long  he  is  staying  in 
hia  present  quarters,  and  what  he  means  to  do  next.  The 
journey  is  a  long  and  broken  one,  and  letters  are  apt  to  come 
irregularly ;  and  besides,  as  he  has  paid  no  attention  to  any  of 
her  remarks  hitherto,  what  guarantee  has  she  got  that  the 
substance  of  her  telegrams  will  reach  his  supraliminal  self?    Thel^ 
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other  is  no  good.  However,  she  does  all  she  can ;  looks  np  every 
conceivable  train  and  steamer  that  may  lie  between  him  and  his 
ultimate  goal,  and  calculates  carefully  all  his  dates.  These,  with 
a  letter  of  minute  instructions,  she  sends  off  next  day. 

Her  efforts  are  so  far  crowned  with  success  that  he  finally 
grasps  the  date  of  the  lecture ;  but  through  the  succeeding  days 
letters  and  telegrams  contradict  each  other  with  wonderful 
regularity  as  to  places  and  seasons.  But  we  are  often  told, 
whether  truly  or  not,  that  the  capacity  of  human  suffering  has 
its  limits,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  this  particular  woman  had 
reached  hers. 

To  those  who  reflect  on  the  trials  of  Lady  Byron,  Harriet 
Shelley,  or  Mrs.  Bobert  Bums,  the  sufferings  enumerated  above 
may  seem  paltry  and  not  worth  mentioning.  And,  indeed,  to  a 
person  fond  of  managing  or  with  an  inborn  love  of  playing 
Providence  it  is  possible  that  they  might  even  be  productive 
of  pure  enjoyment.  But  it  is  not  every  woman  who  has  these 
advantages,  and  before  she  is  made  practical  by  sheer  pressure  of 
circumstances,  when  her  nature  is  naturally  shiftless  and  indolent, 
she  will  have  to  pass  through  a  purifying  fire  of  considerable 
intensity.  From  this  she  emerges  'one  entire  and  perfect 
chrysolite.' 

K. 
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{AX  AFRICAN  SPORTING  YARN.) 

WE  were  out  on  the  Transvaal  High  Veld.  By  we  I  mean 
Tom  Corporal,  Captain  Johnson,  Henry  Mourse,  myself, 
and  cor  servants.  Our  occapation,  shooting ;  our  home,  the  ox- 
waggon.  Those  who  have  visited  South  Africa  know  the  style  of 
the  thing :  the  buck-tent  waggon,  the  mob  of  horses,  the  span  of 
sixteen  oxen,  and  the  odds  and  ends  of  £[affir  pots,  sails,  kettles, 
saddles  and  bridles,  with  the  inevitable  string  of  biltong  hanging 
on  lines,  or  strewed  upon  the  tent  of  the  waggon,  drying  in  the 
Sim.  In  addition  to  the  waggon,  as  there  was  not  room  for  four 
to  sleep  within  it,  we  had  improvised  a  '  lean-to '  by  means  of  a 
spare  sail,  and  it  was  under  this  canopy  that  the  scene  about  to 
be  described  took  place  some  twenty  years  ago. 

*  Wake  up,  you  lazy  beggar ! '  Such  were  the  words  which 
reached  me,  accompanied  by  a  gentle  reminder  in  the  shape  of  a 
riding-boot,  which  alighted  on  the  spot  rightly  judged  by  the 
thrower  to  be  about  the  situation  occupied  by  my  head,  stowed 
sway  with  the  rest  of  my  carcase  within  the  folds  of  a  horse- 
blanket.  *  Wake  up ! '  my  tormenter  continued.  *  You  know  we 
have  to  make  an  early  start  this  morning,  so  as  to  get  on  to  old 
Trichart's  ground  by  midday.  Don't  you  remember  that  we  are 
to  have  our  grand  game-drive  this  afternoon  ? ' 

My  reply  to  this  attack  was  merely  to  ensconce  myself  more 
firmly  within  the  folds  of  my  covering,  hoping  to  be  left  at  peace 
to  woo  the  fickle  goddess  for  another  ten  minutes.  But  it  was 
not  to  be.  Rough  hands  seized  the  lower  end  of  my  blanket,  and 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  I  was  literally  *  spilled '  upon  the 
ground. 

*  I  do  declare,'  said  Tom  Corporal,  the  culprit,  *  that  you  are 
getting  lazier  than  ever !  Here  it  is  just  about  five  o'clock,  a 
glorious  day  before  you,  and  yet  you  lie  sleeping  there  like  an 
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This  was  too  much,  and  my  answer  was  to  heave  the  jack-boOt 
back  at  Tom's  head  with  all  my  energy.  He  ducked  to  avoid  it ; 
the  boot  flew  on  over  his  head,  and  made  every  endeavour  to  force 
its  way  down  the  capacious  throat  of  our  *  voorlooper/  who  had 
just  crawled  from  beneath  the  waggon,  and  was  at  this  very 
instant  taking  his  first  stretch  and  yawn.  With  a  roar  he  clapped 
his  hands  to  his  mouth  and  swore  he  had  been  half  murdered.  It 
is  wonderful,  however,  what  healing  properties  a  *  tot '  of  square- 
face  has  *  on  the  veld.'  Presently  all  was  peace  and  contentment, 
the  rest  of  the  '  boys,'  as  they  crept  from  their  warm  lairs,  being 
given  the  *  remedy,'  although  they  lacked  the  excuse  for  its  use. 

Thus  having  relieved  my  hurt  feelings,  patched  up  the  mouth 
of  the  *  voorlooper,'  and  remonstrated  with  Tom  for  causing  the 
uproar,  I  got  on  to  my  feet  and  took  a  look  round. 

Just  outside  the  ^  lean-to '  the  natives  had  already  got  a  fire 
of '  buffalo  chips '  under  way,  and  thereon  a  large  kettle  was  hum- 
ming merrily,  which  betokened  coffee.  Now,  of  all  the  memories 
connected  with  my  hunting  days  in  South  Africa,  the  early  cup  of 
coffee  (made  by  a  man  who  understands  his  job)  is  amongst  the 
most  cherished.  It  was  so  comforting.  Presently,  when  the 
coffee  had  been  put  into  the  kettle,  the  savoury  aroma  seemed  to 
permeate  the  blankets  of  my  two  laggard  friends  in  the  waggon, 
for  within  a  few  minutes  they  had  turned  out,  and  we  four  stood 
around  the  fire  with  steaming  cups  of  delicious  coffee  in  our 
hands. 

On  the  Transvaal  High  Veld,  which  is  four  to  five  thousand 
feet  above  sea-level,  the  hour  before  sunrise  is  extremely  cold  in 
winter  (the  time  of  year  of  which  I  write),  and  the  warmth  of  a 
fire  is  very  welcome  until  such  time  as  old  Sol  pops  up  and  floods 
the  country  with  his  lustre,  light,  and  heat.  By  twelve  o'clock  it 
is  very  comforting  to  find  shade  from  his  fierce  rays.  At  five 
o'clock,  however,  his  power  wanes  and  slowly  dies,  and  a  chill, 
cold  air  arises,  piercing  to  the  marrow  those  who  are  ill-clad  or 
without  warm  and  heavy  blankets,  the  nights  being  bitterly  cold. 
As  we  stood  chatting  and  drinking  our  coffee,  Hans  Botha,  a  friend 
of  Gert  Tiichart,  rode  up  from  his  farm-house,  close  handy.  We  had 
been  squatting  and  shooting  on  his  ground  forever  a  week,  accepting 
his  most  kind  hospitality,  which  included  presents  of  milk,  pump- 
kins, butter,  and  water-melons — great  luxuries  on  the  veld ;  in  re- 
turn for  which  we  gave  him  the  carcases  of  the  game  we  killed,  out 
of  which  he  made  a  stock  of  biltong,  and  a  good  supply  of  square- 
face  ;   and  when  he  came  to  the  waggon  of  an  evening  to  have  a 
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ohat  over  the  fire  after  a  hard  day's  hunting,  as  an  extra  treat  we 
would  give  him  a  glass  of  Kinahan's  LL  Whisky,  which  invariably 
was  accepted  with  gladness,  and  helped  the  *  verdomde  rooineks  ' 
to  overcome  somewhat  Hans  Botha's  antipathyj[to  Englishmen 
generally — ^for  the  British  were  then  at  Pretoria,  and  the  country 
groaned,  or  rather  pretended  to  groan,  under  the  British  yoke, 
represented  in  the  person  of  Sir  Owen  Lanyon,  a  brave  and  fear- 
,  le^  officer,  a  kind  friend,  but  an  unwise  administrator.  Botha 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  humanity,  somewhat  dirty  certainly,  but 
tall,  broad,  and  of  that  rugged  appearance  with  which  we  have 
learned  to  associate  the  '  Boer ' ;  and  we  found  the  man  to  be  our 
very  good  friend,  for  did  he  not  get  old  Gert  Trichart  to  give 
us  a  day  in  his  preserve  ?  an  indulgence,  I  believe,  accorded  to 
no  other  Englishmen  before  or  since. 

Soiling  out  of  his  saddle,  Hans  greeted  us,  depositing  upon 
our  palms,  in  turn,  a  limp  hand  (about  the  size  of  a  leg  of  mutton) 
by  way  of  shaking  hands,  and  then  announced  his  intention  of 
breakfasting  with  us  and  guiding  us  over  the  veld  to  old  Trichart' s 
house.  Needless  to  say  we  welcomed  him  cordially ;  and  presently 
Harry,  the  cook,  placed  before  us  a  steaming  pot  of  stew,  bread, 
butter,  and  coffee,  and  we  all  fell  to. 

Hans  Botha  did  not  require  much  help  with  that  pot  of  stew, 
but  he  was  not  singular,  for  we  were  all  hungry,  and  after  finishing 
the  stew  had  to  requisition  a  larded  haunch  of  cold  springbok  to 
top  up  with.  During  breakfast  Hans  explained  in  Dutch  (which 
I  interpreted)  the  programme  for  the  day.     Thus  he  spoke : 

*  Well,  boys,  I  think  I  have  been  able  to  show  you  some  game 
since  you  have  been  on  my  place,  eh  ?  and  for  Englishmen  you 
have  shot  fairly  well ;  but,  my  boys,  I'm  going  to  open  your  eyes 
to-day !  It  is  like  this.  Oom  Gert  is  a  very  cunning  old  man, 
and  he  understands  the  habit  of  game  fairly  well  does  Gert.  Well, 
he  made  a  plan.  He  said,  ''These  verdomde  Englishe  are  all  over 
the  place — shooting,  shooting,  shooting,  driving  the  game  wild, 
but  never  hitting  anything.  I  will  spoil  their  sport.  I  will  make 
a  '  kraal '  of  my  farm,  and  I  will  let  nobody  shoot  upon  my  farm, 
and  the  game  will  soon  learn  that  they  have  a  sanctuary  there, 
and  when  they  are  shot  at  they  will  soon  understand  that  on  my 
place  they  have  peace ;  and  then  I  can  keep  my  game — my  wilde- 
beeste,  my  blesbok,  and  my  springbok — and  the  verdomde 
rooineks,  if  they  come  on  my  farm,  will  suffer  for  their  trespass, 
and  I  will  kill  the  buck  as  I  want  meat  and  their  skins."  Boys, 
Oom  Gert  was  quite  right.     Directly  a  shot  is  now  fired  anywherej 
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near  his  place — which  is  very  big,  being  four  feums  of  six  thousand 
acres  each  in  one  block — the  old  bulls  of  the  herds  cry,  *'Trichart 
to  !  Trichart  to !  "  and  away  they  will  go  as  hard  as  their  legs  will 
carry  them  for  the  sanctuary.  Arrived,  however,  within  the  bounds 
which  they  have  learnt  to  know,  they  slow  down  and  begin  to 
graze,  and  the  baffled  sportsman  must  perforce  turn  away,  for  Grert 
is  very  strict.  Boys,'  continued  Hans,  *  the  place  teems  with 
game.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  idl  sorts ;  and  pre- 
sently I  will  guide  you  over  to  Gert's  house,  and  Gert  will  tell  you 
how  to  act ;  and  you  will  be  able  to  fire  all  your  cartridges  away 
if  you  are  smart,  for  Gert  has  a  plan,  and  it  is  a  good  plan,  and 
we  will  see  how  you  Englishmen  get  on.  Ha !  ha !  we  shall  see  I 
Now,'  added  Hans  (referring,  of  course,  to  his  breakfast),  *  I  am 
fall.  Come,  let  us  ride,  for  we  have  fifteen  miles  to  cover  before 
we  get  on  to  the  ground,  and  as  we  shall  have  to  go  a  roundabout 
way  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  buck,  we  have  not  much  time  to  lose.* 

So  the  horses  were  brought  in  and  saddled,  cartridge-belts 
and  bags  filled,  and  presently  all  five  rode  out  across  the  plain 
bound  for  Trichart's  farm. 

The  ride  was  rather  monotonous;  we  cantered  over  ridge 
after  ridge  of  rolling  prairie,  bare  of  timber  as  &r  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  a  very  wilderness  of  waving  grass,  broken  occasionally  by 
kopjes  and  shallow  valleys,  with  the  inevitable  spruit  running 
down  the  centre,  broadening  out  at  intervals  into  circular  water- 
holes,  called  ^  pans,'  from  which  wild  duck  would  rise  as  we  passed, 
and,  circling  high  overhead,  make  their  way  to  other  waters 
higher  up  the  valley.  Every  now  and  again  we  came  across  a 
herd  of  buck  or  wildebeeste  presenting  an  excellent  chance  of  a 
shot,  but  rode  solemnly  on  without  firing  at  them,  reserving 
ourselves  for  the  great  event,  Hans  insisting  that  by  firing  heavily 
now  we  might  upset  all  the  plans  made  by  Trichart  for  our 
benefit ;  so  the  game  saved  their  hides,  and  we  had  to  possess  our 
souls  in  patience. 

Presently  Hans  pointed  to  a  white  spot  in  the  distance, 
and  told  us  that  it  was  Gert  Trichart's  house,  that  we  must  now 
keep  away  to  the  left  and  approach  it  from  the  other  side,  so  as 
not  to  scare  the  buck ;  this  we  proceeded  to  do,  and  half  an  hour 
or  so  later  we  had  oflf-saddled  at  Trichart's  farm  and  were  being 
introduced  to  old  Trichart  himself. 

Gert  Trichart  stood  six  feet  three  at  least  in  his  veld  schoens, 
and  as  he  received  us  on  the  threshold  of  his  cottage  I  thought  to 
myself  that  I  had  seldom  seen  a  nobler  physique^  His  hair  was 
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mow^vhite,  and  a  long  white  beard  reached  to  his  waist,  his 
rugged,  tanned  face  was  lighted  up  by  a  pair  of  keen,  piercing  blue 
eyes,  and  although  but  roughly  clad  in  a  somewhat  soiled  moleskin 
suit  of  the  kind  usually  worn  by  the  Transvaal  Dutchmen,  Gert 
Trichart's  massive  proportions  lent  them  dignity  and  set  at 
naught  their  atrocious  cut.  Though  he  was  close  on  sixty,  his 
brisk  manner  and  ever-moving  blue  eyes  made  one  think  that  his 
locks  were  prematurely  white,  and  when  his  clear  tones  rang  out 
as  he  hailed  his  friend  Hans  Botha  his  voice  confirmed  this  im- 
pression. 

Such  a  man  was  Gert  Trichart,  who  had  made  a  sanctuary 
for  the  fjMt-diminishing  herds  of  game  of  the  High  Veld;  a 
worthy  representative  indeed  of  the  hardy  Boer  pioneers  who 
have  since  won  back  their  independence  and  the  land  of  their 
adoption. 

*  Good  morrow,  nephew,'  said  Gert  to  Hans  Botha. 

•Good  morrow,  xmcle,*  replied  the  younger  man  Hans.  *I 
have  brought  the  Englishmen,  as  you  see.  They  are  good 
fellows,  and  are  very  much  pleased  that  you  have  asked  them 
to  shoot.' 

*Good  morrow,  Englishmen,*  said  Gert.  'Come  in  and  sit 
and  coffee  drink,  for  my  •' sheep"  will  soon  be  thinking  of 
returning  to  the  ''  kraal,"  and  if  you  are  not  ready  and  in  your 
places  early  you  may  lose  your  chance ;  and  if  you  do  not  take 
your  chance  when  I  offer  it,  it  may  not  come  again.' 

As  the  old  man  spoke  I  explained  to  my  friends  the  drift  of 
his  remarks,  and  we  thrust  on  one  after  the  other  into  the  *  sit 
carmer,'  or  parlour,  where  we  found  the  good  lady  of  the  house 
presiding  over  the  coffee  kettle,  and  having  duly  shaken  hands 
with  the  flabby  old  lady,  we  sat  round  on  heavy  wooden  chairs  or 
settees  in  dead  silence  whilst  the  old  '  frau '  solemnly  dispensed 
her  coffee,  for  which  we  showed  our  gratitude  by  uttering  a  word 
like  *  donkey,'  meaning  '  thank  you,'  in  rotation  as  we  received 
it.  Thus  we  sat  until  we  had  finished,  when  Hans  Botha  told  his 
friend  that  the  little  Englishman  with  the  hooked  nose  could 
understand  and  speak  the  *  taal,'  thus  indicating  myself. 

Old  Trichart  turned  his  blue  eyes  on  me  and  stared  me  up 
and  down.     '  Are  you  a  "  rooi  bichey  "  ? '  said  he  to  me  abruptly. 

*No,'  I  answered,  'but  my  friend  here  is  one,'  pointing  to 
Captain  Johnson. 

*  Ah,  yes,'  said  Gert,  '  but  what  are  you  ? ' 

I  answered  and  said,  '  I  am  a  Scotchman.'        ^.^^^^^  ^^  Google 
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But  said  he,  *  Are  there  then  Scotch  Jews  ? ' 

*  No/  said  I,  *  there  are  no  Scotch  Jews.' 

*  How,  then,'  said  he,  *  can  yon  be  a  Scotchman  ? — for  you  are 
certainly  a  Jew/ 

It  was  all  in  vain  that  I  denied  the  soft  impeachment ; 
Trichait  had  made  up  his  mind  that  I  was  a  Jew,  and  a  Jew  I 
remained.  Thus  through  my  hooked  nose  I  suflFered  much, 
especially  at  the  hands  of  my  companions,  for  the  name  stuck  to 
me  like  wax.  When  Gert  Trichart  had  definitely  decided  that  I 
was  a  Jew,  he  said  that  if  we  would  all  come  on  to  the  '  stoep,'  he 
would  explain  what  we  must  do  to  prepare  for  our  shoot,  and 
would  show  us  the  ground.  So  we  all  trooped  out  of  the  '  sit 
carmer'  on  to  the  verandah,  a  feature  of  every  self-respecting 
Dutchman's  house. 

Gert  Trichart's  unpretentious  residence  stood  high,  in  fact  in 
a  most  commanding  position.  It  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
valleys  which  I  have  previously  described.  This  valley  appeared 
to  be  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  when  it  flattened  out  at  the 
lowest  point  into  a  very  large  '  pan,'  or  lagoon.  Immediately  in 
front  of  Gert's  house  was  a  spring  of  water,  now  (during  the  dry 
season)  weak  and  giving  out  a  small  supply,  but  in  the  wet 
season  a  heavy  flow  came  forth,  which  with  the  help  of  the  surface 
waters  had  washed  out  a  broad  and  deep  sluit — sometimes  a 
rushing  torrent,  now  almost  dry — which  reached  from  the  house 
down  to  the  aforesaid  'pan,'  getting  bigger  and  deeper  as  it 
lengthened,  its  course  cleaving  the  valley  asunder. 

Calling  our  attention  first  to  the  direction  whence  we  had 
ridden  in  the  morning,  Trichart  said:  *Now,  Englishmen, 
look  over  yonder  and  tell  me  what  you  see.  Here,  take  this 
glass,'  handing  Captain  Johnson  a  telescope,  '  and  tell  me  if 
you  can  see  my  "sheep."'  Thus  adjured,  we  scanned  the 
distance.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  the  plain  was  dotted 
with  herds  of  game.  *  You  see  them,  don't  you  ? '  said  Gert. 
*  Look,  yonder,  on  your  left,  that  dark-looking  lot  are  wilde- 
beeste.  There  must  be  at  least  two  hundred  in  that  lot,  and 
beyond  them  are  spriugbok ;  and,  to  the  right,  that  long  mov- 
iug  line  is  a  herd  of  blesbok  shifting  for  fresh  pasture;  and 
in  the  valleys  you  would  find  thousands  more.  Those  we  cannot 
see ;  but,  as  it  is.  Englishmen,  you  can  see  as  many  as  you  will 
find  in  the  same  space  now  anywhere  on  the  High  Veld.  Those 
are  my  "sheep,"  and  they  shall  come  to  their  "  kraal  "-^their 
sanctuary  when  they  are  disturbed — and  if  you  can  hit  them, 
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Englifthmen— I  don't  suppose  you  can '  (this  with  a  knowing  wink 
at  Hans  Botha) — *  you  may  shoot  a  hundred  apiece,  if  you  don't 
run  short  of  cartridges.  I  shall  not  shoot,  for  there  will  be  no 
stand  for  Hans  Botha  and  myself.  We  will  sit  on  the  '^  stoep  " 
here  and  see  what  you  boys  can  do.  Almighty!  but  I  shall 
laugh  if  any  of  you  get  a  fright  at  the  last  moment,  for  my 
"  sheep "  have  smelt  powder  before,  and  want  a  deal  of  stopping 
when  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  get  home.  Well,  Hans, 
what  is  the  time  ?  Three  o'clock  ?  Good ;  it  is  time  to  set  to 
work.  Englishmen,  here  is  my  plan.  You  see  this  deep  sluit 
running  from  the  house  through  the  valley  into  the  pan  below  ? 
WeU,  when  my  "  sheep  "  come  home,  scared  by  a  shot  out  yonder 
in  the  veld,  they  pass  through  four  drifts  or  fords  in  that  sluit, 
for  they  cannot  get  into  my  kraal  by  any  other  way,  unless  they 
enter  below  the  pan  or  behind  my  house,  and  both  those  ways  are 
long.  When  disturbed  my  **  sheep  "  take  the  shortest  road,  and 
as  I  sit  here  on  my  stoep  at  sunset  each  day,  I  see  them  streaming 
through  those  drifts  to  sleep  within  their  sanctuary.  Now, 
Englishmen,  I  propose  to  send  four  men  out  on  horseback ;  two 
will  start  above  my  house,  two  will  start  from  below  the  pan; 
they  will  lide  wide  of  the  game.  When  they  have  gone  two 
miles  one  man  of  each  party  will  stand  still  whilst  the  other  two 
ride  on  for  another  mile,  when  they  will  circle  round  towards  each 
other,  and  when  they  see  each  other  they  will  fire  oflF  their  rifles, 
and  idl  the  game  will  work  towards  the  **  kraal,"  and  the  two  men 
who  stayed  behind,  one  on  the  left  and  the  other  on  the  right, 
will  be  seen  by  the  game,  and  the  game  will  be  frightened  by 
them  and  will  not  break  away,  but  will  take  the  shortest  cut  to 
the  place  of  safety  beyond  the  drifts.  Well,  Englishmen,  when 
the  horsemen  start  to  drive  the  game,  you  must  take  up  your 
positions;  one  man  must  take  possession  of  each  of  the  four 
drifts,  and  so  long  as  you  can  keep  the  game  in  front  of  you  and 
prevent  their  crossing  the  sluit  so  long  may  you  shoot,  but  directly 
my  "  sheep  "  have  forced  their  way  over  you  must  fire  no  more, 
for  then  they  will  be  on  sacred  ground.  Now  you  know  all  about 
it,  my  horsemen  will  start  at  once ;  so  you  had  better  draw  lots 
for  positions,  and  then  go  down  and  make  ready.' 

As  a  result  of  the  drawing  the  drift  nearest  the  house  fell  to 
Henry  Mourse,  the  second  to  Tom  Corporal,  the  third  to  myself, 
and  the  drift  nearest  the  ''pan"  to  Captain  Johnson.  These 
were  the  only  points  at  which  the  game  could  cross— the  sluit  was 
elsewhere  impracticable. 
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Shortly  after  we  had  left  the  stoep  old  Gert  bawled  out, 
*Jew!  Jew!'  I  involuntarily  turned  round.  'Ha!  ha!'  he 
laughed,  *I  knew  I  was  right.  ''Little  Jew,"  let  your  friends 
take  their  horses ;  you  may  have  to  follow  up  and  kill  any  bucks 
that  may  chance  to  be  bit.'  The  old  man  was  pleased  to  be 
&cetious,  and  I  could  hear  Hans  and  him  laughing  together 
over  his  pleasantry. 

I  was  an  old  hand  at  High  Veld  game,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  had  proved  myself  to  be  able  to  gallop  and  shoot  with  the 
best  of  the  Boers  we  had  come  across  during  our  trip,  and  as  I 
left  Mourse  and  Corporal  I  advised  them  strongly  to  use  their 
revolvers  if  an  ugly  rush  came,  as  the  rapid  succession  of  shots 
might  check  the  game  should  the  crack  of  the  rifle  fail  to  do  so. 
I  also  advised  that  they  should  not  show  themselves  unless  forced 
to  do  so  at  the  last  moment. 

Arrived  at  my  drift  I  took  my  stand  on  the  left  side,  where  the 
bank  of  the  sluit  was  on  a  level  with  my  chest,  and  having  picketed 
my  horse  a  little  lower  down,  close  handy  but  out  of  sight,  pro- 
ceeded to  undo  several  packages  of  Martini-Henri  ammunition, 
which  I  laid  out  in  rows  on  the  bank.  I  then  loaded  my  revolver 
and  rifle,  and  I  laid  both  on  the  bank  ready  for  instant  use,  and 
thus  fully  prepared  awaited  developments. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  natives  whom  Gert  Trichart  had 
sent  out  on  horseback  had  not  lost  much  time,  for  from  the 
distance  came  the  distinct  crack  of  a  rifle,  followed  immediately 
by  a  second.  These  were  evidently  the  shots  fired  to  start  the 
game ;  a  few  minutes  later  came  the  sound  of  a  shot  out  beyond 
the  '  pan,'  and  then  again  from  the  high  ground  beyond  Gert's 
house.  Glancing  in  that  direction  I  saw  old  Gert  standing  on  his 
verandah  waving  his  hat,  and  borne  faintly  on  the  breeze  came  the 
words  :  *  Look  out !  Here  they  come ! '  Down  in  the  valley,  I, 
of  course,  could  see  nothing.  I  judged  the  sky-line  to  be  about 
500  yards  range  from  where  I  was  posted,  so  keeping  my  eye 
roving  backwards  and  forwards  I  watched  the  ridge  over  which  I 
knew  the  buck  would  break.  At  this  moment  over  the  brow  of 
the  hill  straight  in  front  of  me  poured  a  deluge  of  game.  First 
came  the  small  but  fleet  springbok,  followed  by  hundreds  of 
blesbok,  in  separate  herds  with  leaders  well  in  front ;  then  to  their 
.left  and  right  the  sky-line  was  broken  by  more  herds  of  what 
nature  I  had  no  fruther  time  to  note,  for  with  incredible  speed  the 
first  comers  had  galloped  down  the  slope  straight  for  my  drift,  and 
were  now  within  300  yards.  Waiting  one  moment  longer  until  they 
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got  within  100  yards,  I  covered  the  leader  and  fired  the  first  shot. 
The  back  I  aimed  at  leapt  high  into  the  air  and  fell  dead  in  his 
tracks,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  herd,  on  hearing  the  shot,  swerved  to 
the  right,  and  swept  along  parallel  to  the  sluit  towards  Tom 
Corporars  drift.  I  had  stopped  the  first  rash.  Jamming  a  fresh 
cartridge  in  I  was  jnst  in  time  to  open  fire  on  a  herd  of  wilde- 
beeste  which  came  like  a  sqaadron  of  cavalry  fall  pelt  for  my 
place ;  the  leader  was  well  within  a  hundred  yards  when  I  fired  and 
bowled  him  over,  bat  the  others  came  straight  on  heedless  of  his 
&te.  Banning  on  to  the  bank  to  show  myself,  revolver  in  hand, 
I  fired  shot  after  shot  at  the  advancing  avalanche,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  leaders  hesitate  and  then  swerve  away 
down  towards  Johnson's  drift.  Thus  they  came  on  troop  after 
troop,  herd  after  herd,  mass  after  mass,  charging  down  upon  our 
position  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 

The  cracking  of  the  rifles  was  now  continuous  from  all  four 
drifts,  and  I  fired  shot  after  shot  as  the  immense  concourse  of 
game  surged  and  galloped  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  slope 
before  me,  vainly  striving  to  gain  a  passage  to  their  sanctuary. 
Presently  the  game  opposite  my  drift  circled  back  towards  the 
ridge  over  which  they  had  come,  and  there  stood  for  a  moment 
bewildered.  This  gave  me  time  to  look  round  and  see  how  my 
chums  fared.  Johnson  was  cracking  away  on  my  left,  but  Tom 
Corporal  on  my  right  was  silent,  but  only  for  a  moment.  A 
tremendous  mass  of  animals  which  had  collected  in  front  of 
Mourse  at  this  moment  charged  down  on  Tom's  drift.  Bang! 
bang !  went  his  rifle.  Bang !  as  they  got  closer  still,  and  then  he 
was  forced  to  follow  my  example  and  show  himself  on  the  bank, 
firing  his  revolver  into  the  thick.  Scarcely  did  he  hold  his  post : 
the  game,  as  game  will,  grew  very  bold  in  the  face  of  danger,  and 
in  their  desperation  had  almost  conquered  their  fear  of  man. 
Now  I  became  busy  myself  once  more,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
nailing  a  fine  hartebeeste  out  of  a  troop  of  about  twenty  which 
had  been  amongst  the  last  to  arrive  on  the  scene.  But  what  was 
the  matter  up  yonder  ?  A  horseman  was  chasing  a  large  herd  of 
wildebeeste !  Was  the  man  mad  ?  Could  it  be  ?  Yes,  it  was 
Corporal — he  had  left  his  post.  The  game  on  either  hand  had 
noticed  this  as  soon  as  I,  for  they  immediately  began  to  draw  in 
the  direction  of  Corporal's  drift.  In  a  second  I  had  made  up  my 
mind.  His  drift  must  be  occupied,  or  the  day  was  over.  Running 
to  Maresco,  my  horse,  I  threw  the  reins  over  his  head,  and  myself 
into  the  saddle,  and  revolver  in  hand  flew  up  the  bank  and 
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galloped  as  hard  as  I  could  towards  Corporal's  drift.  What  a  race 
it  was  who  would  get  there  first,  the  mass  of  game  rendered 
frantic  by  the  fusillade  and  Tom's  presence  amongst  them,  or 
Maresco  and  T.  How  1  halloed  and  shouted  as  I  galloped,  hoping 
to  frighten  the  brutes  with  my  voice ;  but  I  might  have  saved 
myself  the  exertion,  for  nothing  could  be  heard  above  the  thunder- 
ing noise  of  the  hoofs.  It  was  not  far  to  go,  but  we  were  just  too 
late.  Maresco  dashed  across  the  leaders  as  they  were  within  twenty 
or  thirty  yards  of  the  drift,  and  I  fired  my  revolver  at  them,  but  it 
was  useless.  We  were  immediately  surrounded  and  involved  in 
the  stampede,  and  found  it  impossible  to  stem  that  living  tide. 
Jostled  and  hustled,  Maresco  was  carried  forward  with  the 
stream,  and  a  moment  later  I  found  myself  beyond  the  drift, 
amongst  the  flying  buck  on  sacred  ground.  The  day's  sport 
was  over,  thanks  to  Tom's  madness.  Seeing  what  had  happened, 
Mourse  and  Johnson  left  their  positions,  and  in  another  five 
minutes  the  thousands  of  game  had  made  good  their  escape  and 
had  disappeared  within  the  limits  of  the  *  kraal.' 

Tom  Corporal  could  never  explain  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he 
left  his  post — ^he  said  he  was  seized  with  an  insane  idea  to  chase 
the  big  lot  he  had  turned ;  but  we  were  all  content  with  our 
experience  and  with  the  splendid  bag  which  resulted. 

As  we  rode  back  to  the  house  after  having  polished  off  the 
wounded  buck,  old  Gert  and  Hans  came  out  to  meet  us. 

*  Verdom,  my  *'  little  Jew,"'  said  he  to  me  laughing,  *  but  you 
can  shoot !  It  was  good  to  see  the  way  you  stopped  those  rushes ; 
you  are  a  lucky  *' little  Jew"  though  to  be  here  all  right. 
Almighty,  when  I  saw  you  taken  into  the  drift  by  that  living 
stream  I  made  sure  you  would  be  overwhelmed  and  trampled  flat. 
You  owe  your  safety  to  your  horse.  Come,  Jew !  your  kind  are 
always  ready  for  a  bargain,  what  will  you  take  for  your  horse  ? 
He  would  carry  me  well,  for  he  is  strong  and  fat.  Come,  little 
man,  will  20f.  tempt  you  ? ' 

*  No  nor  200f.,'  answered  T,  *  for  Maresco  is  the  best  friend  I 
have  ;  this  is  the  second  time  he  has  saved  my  life ! ' 

*  Ah  well,'  said  Gert, '  you  are  right  to  stick  to  a  good  friend ; 
but  even  Maresco  could  not  have  saved  you  had  it  not  happened 
that  the  drift  you  passed  through  is  the  broadest  one  of  the  lot. 
But  come  in.  Englishmen,  come  in ;  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  you 
have  far  to  ride,  and  Hans  must  guide  you  to  your  waggon  before 
the  light  of  the  moon  fails  you.' 

A.  H.  Dl.  Cochran?:. 
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ALKE3TIS,  wiUing  for  her  lord  to  die, 
Stands  at  his  couch  to  speak  her  parting  word 
No  trace  of  human  weakness  dims  her  eye, 
But  all  his  fiunting,  feeble  soul  is  stirred 
By  grief  and  self-abhorrence.    With  a  cry 
He  hides  his  shameful  head,  and  lets  her  speak  half-heard. 

*  Weep  not,  Admetos,  for  my  worthless  life — 

Worthy  at  last  in  thus  preserving  thine ; 
That  which  is  joyful  to  thy  loving  wife 

Should  bring  to  thee  a  joy  surpassing  mine-  - 
Seeing  that  from  no  bitterness  or  strife, 
Or  weary,  dread  disease,  I  seek  the  shades  benign. 

*  Death  hath  been  conquered,  for  I  freely  die ; 

Bereft  of  thee  'twere  foolishness  to  live. 
Thrice  blessed  in  the  blessed  fields  shall  I 

Bender  the  one  sole  gift  that  I  could  give — 
Drinking  from  streams  of  love  that  never  dry, 
After  whose  taste  all  joys  seem  mean  and  fugitive. 

*  Perhaps — for  what  is  yonder  no  man  knows — 

In  sleep  of  Hades  all  things  are  forgot ; 
For  me  oblivion,  for  thee  repose, 

Were  no  unfitting  issue  of  our  lot. 
Love's  light,  be  sure,  in  ceaseless  beauty  glow^, 
And  the  great  sun  shines  still,  although  it  reach  us  not. 

*  A  piteous  thing  is  life,  unless  we  may 

Be  raised  by  love  above  the  fear  of  pain. 
Bind  ye  mine  eyes,  and  let  me  take  my  way 

Fearless  along  the  path  where  fears  are  vain ; 
The  grisly  messenger  not  long  will  stay. 

But  summons  to  the  doom  for  which  my  heart  is  fain.^  ^  GooqIc 
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*  Give  the  last  greeting.    Let  my  joy  be  thine, 

Nor  vex  thy  soul  with  impious  regret. 

0  golden  meadows,  land  of  com  and  vine ! 
If  for  a  moment  my  poor  eyes  are  wet, 

Love,  to  gain  all  things,  must  its  all  resign. 

And  fain  would  see  the  stars  before  the  sun  has  set. 

'  My  soul  is  pleading  for  an  utter  peace, 

Beyond  the  wiles  of  hope,  the  woes  of  fear. 
As,  when  the  glories  of  the  day  decrease, 

Sunset  and  pageantry  of  stars  appear, 
So  do  I  ask  that  thoughts  of  earth  may  cease, 
And  calmer  thoughts,  more  fit  the  world  of  shades,  come  near. 

*  Let  us  not  chide  the  gods,  for  they  are  wise, 

And  strong  beyond  the  strength  of  all  appeal ; 
The  mystery  that  in  their  doing  lies 

Perhaps  our  future  fortunes  may  reveaL 
We  call  no  mortal  happy  till  he  dies : 

1  go  to  learn  what  good  the  gates  of  life  conceal.' 

Say  not  her  great  and  willing  sacrifice 

Was  lost  on  him,  whose  soul  seemed  wholly  base ; 

Love,  passioned  to  devotion,  has  no.  price 
To  be  appraised  in  common  market-place. 

Nor  brings  reward  apportioned  to  device 

Of  those  who  barter  gift  for  gift  and  grace  for  grace. 

With  earthly  wand  we  mete  not  things  divine, 

Nor  measure  the  Invisible  by  the  seen. 
The  xmperturbed  heavens  give  forth  no  sign 

To  touch  our  trivial  lives,  unmoved,  serene ; 
But  loftiest  deeds  can  pierce  their  inner  shrine. 
And  in  the  last  resort  the  gods  will  intervene. 

ARTHUB  L.  SlLMON. 
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SCENE — A  London  Dratomg  Roomy  with  the  usual  blue  china^ 
white  painty  and  Eastern  pmiiires.  Everythh\g  wears  a  look 
of  fastidious  freshness^  and  a  vague  perfume  of  d'i^ied  roses 
and  oramge  blossom  hangs  about  the  draperies.  It  is  a  dark 
wvnter  afternoon.  Lapy  Griselda  Fairweather  sits  in  a 
low  chair y  facing  the  fire,  with  a  letter  in  her  hand.  Her 
face  is  distinguished,  though  pale  and  thin ;  she  has  the  good 
looks  that  ripen  inio  beauty  in  a  happy  entourage.  As  it 
isy  she  is  faded,  amd  the  hand  that  holds  the  paper  between 
her  face  and  the  glow  of  the  hearth  looks  unwholesomely 
fragile  beneath  its  load  of  rings. 

Lady  Orisdda  (aloud  to  herself).  One  more  look  at  it !  .  .  . 
The  handwriting  says  nothing. 

A  Voice  at  the  door.  May  one  come  in  to  stroke  one's  Auntie 
Giissel  and  ron  home  again  ? 

Lady  0.  (rousing  herself).  Oh,  come  in,  Sissie.  Have  you 
brought  Baby? 

Eivter  Lady  Lucy  Cohex,  her  sister,  fair  and  plump  and 

bubbling  with  health  and  sphits.    She  is  followed  by  a 

smart  nurse  carrying  the  Fi/rst-bom.    Picture :  the  txvo 

women  bend  ovei^the  buruUe  of  white  satin  and  cashmere j 

Lucy  absorbed  and  for  the  Tnoment  forgetful  of  her  pretty 

and  exquisUdy  tadlored  person;  Griselda,  at  once  absent 

and  wistful,  ddicaidy  passing  her  fingers  over  the  baby's 

dimples^  and  smiting  vaguely  at  her  sister's  maternal 

babble. 

Lady  Lucy.  Now,  Nurse,  you  can  take  Baby  home  in  the 

carriage.     I  shall  take  a  hansom  after  a  few  minutes'  gossip  with 

you,  Grissy.     Ta,  my  angelest  angel !    (Eccit  Infant  and  ^^^Xlp 
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Now,  old  lady,  one  can  see  you  want  a  little  smartening  up. 
Been  thinking  again  ? 

Lady  0.  (rjlaTicirig  at  the  clodc).  No,  darling,  only  rather  tired. 
I  was  playing  all  the  afternoon,  and,  you  know,  when  I  forget  myself 
at  the  piano,  I  always  get  done  up.         [Looks  at  the  dock  again. 

Lady  L.  Td  like  to  chop  up  that  piano  of  yours !  {Suddenly 
bursts  Old  laughing^  but  stops  and  looks  demure,)    If  you  weren't 

such  a  very  staid  old  lady  I  should  say  you  were What's  the 

matter  with  the  clock  ? 

Lady  G.  (nervously).  I  thought  it  was  going  to  strike. 

Lady  Jj.  Well,  it  wont  hits  you.  And,  Grissy,  who  made  that 
gown  ?  Is  your  idiot  of  a  maid  suddenly  inspired,  or  have  you 
taken  my  advice  and  gone  to  Jones,  at  last  ?  I  always  said  you 
were  splendid  material.    Is  it  Jones  ? 

Lady  0.  (flushing).  This  gown  ?  Why,  it's  nothing ;  I  and 
my  woman  arranged  it  between  us. 

Lady  L.  Then  you  are  inspired ;  or {She  laughs  agam^  and^ 

suddenly  getting  upy  stands  in  front  of  her  sister.)  Grissy,  I  do 
believe  you  have  an  appointment — someone  coming  to  tea  and 

confidences ;  someone  very,  very That  clock  really  is  all  right ! 

Bony  jefUe  !  I'm  not  going  to  spoil  sport.  Ta-ta,  sweet  one  I  Oh 
how  delicious  your  tea-table  looks — coquettishly  dainty — and  your 
January  roses,  like  June  itself!  Grissy !  {She  raises  her  long  eye^ 
glasses  and  looks  steadfastly  and  seriously  at  her  sister.)  I  do  hope 
he — whoever  he  is — will  appreciate  the  set  of  your  sleeve !  No, 
he  can't :  it  takes  a  woman  {ivith  a  sigh).  Well,  you  shan't  be 
teased. 

Lady  G.  {twisting  her  rings  nervously).  You  don't  tease,  and 
I  should  have  liked  to  tell  you,  and — and  ask  your  advice.  But 
Baby  takes  all  your  attention,  doesn't  he?  {Wiik  a  sudderdy 
tremulous  voice.)  I  feel  as  if  I  must  speak  to  some  one  at  last. 
Lucy !  •  .  .  Eugene  has  come  back.    I  mean,  is  coming  to  see  me. 

Lady  L.  Eugene  ?  After  all  those  years,  Grissel  ? — and  you 
let  him,  the  heartless  jilt ! 

Lady  0.  Lucy  1 

LadyL.  {angHly).  Haven't  you  allowed  him  to  wreck  your  life 
enough  ? 

Lady  G.  {tveaJcly).  He  may  have  misunderstood  something* 
I  always  think  if  one  doesn't  meet  face  to  face  .  .  .  And  yoa 
know,  Lucy,  men  are  so  diflferent  from  us.  They  want  change, 
they  want  laughter  and  brilliaoice  and  a  ready  smile,  and  God 
knows  I  hadn't—^  ^         . 
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Lady  L.  (impduously).  Who  took  all  that  from  you  ?  What  a 
splendid  bright  girl  you  were  before  he  threw  you  over  without  a 
word  to  explain  ...  Oh  if  it  had  been  me ! 

[Clefiichea  her  Utile  hands. 

Lady  G.  (with  her  eyes  on  the  fire).  One  can't  'explain'  a 
change  of  that  sort.  I  think  he  did  right  to  say  nothing ;  perhaps 
an  explanation  would  have  been  an  insult.  Yes  ,  .  •  they  change, 
and  I  ...  Oh  Lucy !  Lucy !  Lucy !  (throws  herself  into  the 
younger  woman^s  ar7ns\  how  I  loved  that  man ! 

Lady  L.  (gives  her  a  good-natured  pai).  I  know !  And  a  fine 
halo  you  set  round  your  love.  Fancy  a  woman  of  your  brains 
putting  up  with  the  crack-brained  idiot  for  an  hour.  /  could 
never  understand  it. 

Lady  0.  (without  listening  to  her).  How  happy  I  was  laying 
at  his  feet  my  whole  heart's  treasure.  (Sobbing,)  Desolate  as  I've 
been  ever  since,  I  don't  think  I  would  change  my  short  dream  for 
all  the  years  of  untroubled  life  I  might  have  had  but  for  that. 
My  beautiful  love !  T-^^^'  f^^^d  drops  on  her  sister^s  shoidder. 

Lady  L.  There,  there !  (Strokes  her  hair^  while  making,  fm*  her 
own  satisfaction^  a  little  grimace  of  impatience  and  bewUdei^ient.) 
You  poor  old  thing !     You  unpractical,  mooning,  dear  thing !     If 

all  women  demanded  as  much  as  you (Gives  a  little  gurgling 

laugh  of  amusement,)  If  I  clamoured  for  poetry  and  love  and  all 
the  rest  of  it  from  my  very  unpoetic  old  man !  ...  He  finds  it 
easier  to  give  one  diamonds,  and  then  (naively)  there's  Baby. 
Consider,  too,  what  would  the  future  generation  be  if  we  all  went 
in  for  the  superior  sentiments  you  indulge  in. 

Lady  G.  (raises  her  head  and  dries  her  eyes).  Is  it  my  fault 
that  I'm  still  a  lonely  woman  ? 

Lady  L.  (brightly).  Well,  I  think  it  is.  A  young  man  strikes 
your  fancy :  while  he  is  tiring  of  you  you  are  building  up  that 
fJEmey  into  a  passion — I  wonder  if  it  is  nice  to  be  in  love  ? — ^and 
when  he  goes  the  way  of  all  flesh  and  leaves  you,  in  search  of  new 
worlds  to  conquer,  instead  of  bravely  shaking  the  dream  off,  you 
sit  brooding  over  your  wrong;  a  wrong  that — Goodness  me!  — 
nine  women  out  of  ten  have  to  experience  in  the  course  of  their 
lives,  most  likely,  if  they  made  a  fuss  and  let  the  world  know  about  it. 
Lady  G.  (murmurs).  I  loved  my  dream ! 
Lady  L.  (sharply).  Yes !  for  something  like  ten  years  you  have 
given  yoursdf  up  to  the  luxury  of  nursing  a  grievance,  and  in  the 
meanwhile,  scrubby,  uninteresting  little  women  like  me  manage  to 
have  a  fairly  good  time,  hurting  nobody,  not  even  themselves.  )OQle 
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Lady  Q.  {family  contem/ptuoua).  What  a  negative  good  !  ] 
wanted  to  be  .  .  .  oh!  . .  .  so  much  .  . .         [She  stops  and  broocZ^, 

Lady  i.  You  wanted  to  be  the  artist's  inspiration,  of  course. 
EntendAi  I  But  when  the  divine  fire  left  your  painter-man,  whex-e 
were  you  then  ?  And  everyone  but  you  saw  that  he  was  bore<l 
by  you  and  the  Aims  and  everything  grandiose,  and  was  longing  txj 
live  a  jolly,  vulgar,  commonplace  life. 

Lady  0.  (coldly).  How  could  you  understand ! 

Lady  i.  (with  good  humour).  My  dear  girl,  I'm  out  of  patiene^ 
with  you  over  this  visitor  of  yours.  (^She  stops  and  laughs.)  Is  it> 
providential,  though  ?  The  dream  may  vanish  before  the  man  . 
You  are  waiting,  you  are  dressed  for,  the  Eugene  of  ten  years  ago^ 
spiritualised  by  the  world-fight  and  by  the  self-enforced  rennn*- 
ciation  of  his  ideal  love — is  that  the  expression,  eh  ?  Now,  I 
would  bet,  this  afternoon's  Eugene  Sinclair  is  a  portly  and  im- 
pressive person,  not  ill-provided  with  adipose  deposit. 

[Walks  across  the  room  humming  a  waltz. 

Lady  0.  (smiles  faintly  and  loftily).  You  say  rather  vulgar 
things  sometimes,  darling,  vrithout  meaning  them. 

LadyL. (withiyicorrigihle^good-natured flippancy).  Lament- 
able result  of  home-life  on  the  lower  plane,  my  angel  in  white 
cashmere.     Oh,  Grissy,  promise  me  one  thing ! 

[She  rests  her  little  plump  hands  tm  her  sister^s  slender 
,  shoulders  and  looks  into  he^'    eyes   with  genuine 
seriousness  as  they  stand  face  to  face. 

Lady  0.  (nervously).  What,  darling  ? 

Lady  i.  Never  wear  anything  but  white  Indian  cashmere,  and 
don't  let  anyone  persuade  you  to  give  up  those  long  sweeping 
lines.  You  never  could  be  smart,  dearest ;  but  you're  better  than 
smart,  like  that.  I'm  glad  I  insisted  on  your  keeping  grand- 
papa's sapphires ;  they're  so  barbaric,  they  make,  me  feel  twa 
inches  high;  on  you  they're  romantic;  And  now  good-bye, 
naughty  girl.     I   can't  advise  you,  for  you're  not  in  an    ad-> 

visable  mood.    Have  a  good  flirt,  and By-the-bye,  didn't  he 

marry? 

Lady  0.  Yes.  (Turns  away  with  agitation.)  I  suppose 
his  wife's  dead. 

LadyL.  (slowly).  H'm — well.  All  I  beg  is,  don't  make  a  fool  of 
yourself.  The  world's  overstocked,  and  a  woman  who  can  show 
oflF  the  Fairweather  sapphires  as  you  do,  Grissel,  can't  afford  to 
make  a  scandal.    It's — wasteful !    Eeally  good-bye,  my  own. 

[Whisks  out  of  the  room  ^(dtf^aUttle  laughs 
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Lady  0.  (sinks  on  the  sofa  with  a  sigh  of  relief).  I  am  tired 
and  excited  when  I  want  to  be  fresh  and  cool. 

[The  glow  of  the  fire  is  intensified  in  the  cold  failmg  light 
otUside  the  windows.  She  stretches  a  languid  hand 
towards  the  heU^  but  lets  it  fall ^  and  with  a  pleased  smile 
on  her  numth,  her  head  sinks  gently  into  the  cushions  and 
her  eyes  close.  She  seems  to  hear  a  slight  noise  above  the 
rumbling  of  the  street,  which  has  grown  far-off  and  dim. 
The  portHre  has  been  raised,  and  a  tail  man  stands  in 
the  doortvay.  As  her  eyes  open  he  walks  slowly  down  the 
length  of  the  room,  coming  gradually  inio  the  spreading 
circle  of  light  thai  the  highrpiled  coals  and  blue  flame  of 
the  logs  give  out.  She  raises  her  pale  hands  fed>ly  and 
lets  them  drop,  lying  powerless  with  her  eyes  riveted  on 
the  Tiewoomer.  He  walks  round  the  little  teortable  and 
kneels  beside  her,  bends  his  face  and  lets  his  lips  rest  an 
hers  in  a  long  kiss.  Releasing  her  he  remains  kneeling^ 
and  they  look  into  each  other^sface  with  rapture. 
Lady  0.  Eugene !    At  last ! — at  last ! 

Eugene.  Griselda,  beautiful  love!  Not  changed,  only  a  richer, 
Holder  beauty. 

Lady  0.  Your  hce  is  thinner  and  your  eyes  hollow,  but  it  is 
my  Eugene,  his  smile  and  his  kiss.  The  smile  like  the  sun  itself, 
the  kiss — I've  dreamt  of  it ! 

Eugene  (still  mMrmuring),  Beautiful  love,  beautiful  angel! 
(He  strokes  her  ha/nd.  There  is  a  pause.  Gkiselda,  who  has  lain 
with  her  eyes  half  closed^  stirs,  and  mdkes  a  movement  to  leave 
her  sofa.  Eugene  gefntly  'presses  her  back  in  her  place.)  No, 
don't  get  up.  I  love  to  see  you  stretched  there  among  the  delicate 
white  draperies  which  lie  about  your  feet  vaguely  in  the  shadow 
where  the  fireUght  doesn't  reach.  That  sudden  sparkle  of  the 
falling  log  has  set  a  red  light  upon  your  gown  and  touched  the 
Uttle  curls  on  your  forehead  with  bronze.  It  is  a  Florentine 
portrait.    Oh,  the  dear  delicate  meek  throat ! — the  sweet  wrists  1 

[Kisses  them. 

Lady  0.  {mwrmurs).  I  must  be  dreaming. 

Eugene.  That's  what  women  always  say.    You  admit  so  little 

indulgence  into  your  scheme  of  life  that  a  touch  of  joy  overcomes 

you.    *  It  must  be  a  dream,'  you  say,  and  only  pain  is  real  to 

you. 

Lady  0.  {after  a  pause).  That  seems  true  to  me. 

Eitgene  {absently^  playing  mth  her  fingers).  We  miwt  ^^^] 
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from  day  to  day.  (Bends  and  kisses  them  passioTiatdy,  then 
looks  up  and  smiles  briUiamily,)    Are  they  dream-kisses? 

Lady  0.  Let  me  have  a  long  look  at  the  dear  face.  (He 
raises  his  head  slowly  untU  the  flickering  firelight  fails  va^gwdy 
on  cheek  and  hair  and  eyes.)  You  will  never  grow  old,  Eugene. 
You  are  graver  and  quieter.  (Have  you  thought  much  of  me  out 
in  the  world?  Have  you  been  sorry  for  going  away  those  years 
ago  ?)  Ah,  but  it  is  still  my  Eugene.  Eugene !  Eugene  I  {She 
doses  her  eyes,  amd  releasing  her  fingers  passes  them  over  his  face.) 
That  is  what  I  used  to  do.  I  should  know  your  &ce  if  I  were 
blind.  Yotu*  eyes  shine  out  of  the  dark  at  me,  full  of  youth  and 
hope  and  confidence. 

Eugene  (smiles).  Adorable  folly  1  My  Grissel,  we  old  people 
can  well  say  that  Love  never  grows  grey.  But  now  we  must  talk. 
I've  done  wrong  to  come  to  you,  as  I  did  wrong  to  go  away  when 
the  foolish,  aimless  restlessness  came  upon  me.  But  Fve  come 
to  you  as  a  man  always  comes  at  last  to  a  good  woman — ^for 

strength,  for  confidence  to  carry  out  my  resolves.    My  wife 

[Lady  G-.  starts. 

Eugene  (dowly).  Yes,  Grissel;  I  married  some  years  later. 
Playing  the  fool  first,  till  I  got  tired  and  had  spent  all  my  money, 
I  turned  to  the  simple  pleasures  of  a  pastoral  life  in  a  country 
vicarage — (he  shrugs  his  shoulders) — ^painting  apple-blossom  and 
studying  the  vicar's  niece.  (A  pause.)  She  had  delicious  hands, 
and  played  the  piano  divinely.    So  I,  as  an  artist,  fell  in  love  with 

the  hands  as  they  danced  over  the  ivory  and  ebony,  and 

(Breaks  off  with  a  laugh.)  I  seem  to  be  telling  you  the  plot  of  a 
young  ladies'  novel !  WeU,  men  are  all  fools  in  the  same  way,  I 
fancy.  The  beautiful  hands  are  faded,  and  the  piano  is  replaced 
by  the  babies'  crying.  I  married  her,  as  many  men  marry  a 
passing  fancy,  from  a  luckless  sense  of  honour.  Honourable,  was 
it,  to  drag  a  poor  little  innocent  girl,  whose  life  should  have  been 
an  idyll  among  the  roses,  into  the  squalor  of  real  life? 

[While  Eugene  speaks^  Lady  Gr.  has  been  making  an 
effort  to  rise.  She  finds  hersdf  curiously  powerless. 
She  lies  still,  bvJl  her  breast  rises  amd  falls  in  quick^ 
short  breaths. 

Lady  0.  So  it  was  true,  then;  you  are  married.  Well,  what 
do  you  want  me  to  do? 

Eugene.  Nothing.  But  let  me  come  sometimes,  and  be  kind  to 
me,  that  I  may  go  away  heartened  up,  and  soothed  by  the  perfume 
of  harmonious  gr^iousness  that  hangs  about  you.  ^         . 
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Lady  0.  The  passive  role  again !  To  live  beautifully  and  be 
admired.  Why  should  some  women  be  doomed  to  this  ?  Eugene, 
I  oonld  almost  envy  my  little  sister,  with  her  intolerable  husband 
and  her  young  baby.  She  at  least  is  not  told  she  must  be  content 
to  live  on  dreams. 

Eugene  (tenderly).  Such  beautiful  dreams,  love  I  Are  you 
not  proud  to  be  the  artist's  inspiration,  his  friend  and  cmisolor 
trice  ?     The  first  and  foremost  woman  in  the  world  for  him  ? 

[Lady  G.  is  silent. 
[Aruyther  log  fails  apart  and  a  thin  blue  jlame  starts  up. 
Lady  G/s  cheeks  glisten  with  the  te%rs  that  fall  fast. 
EroENE,  stUl  on  the  floor  ai  her  feety  caresses  one  of  her 
hands;  with  the  other  she  wipes  her  texrs.     She  looki 
aJttentivdy  aZ  him.     The  room  grows  dimmer  and 
circle  of  light  round  them  increases  in  intensity.     A 
strange  stillness  fUls  the  •air. 
Lady  6.  Not  thinner ;  not  a  day  older.   As  I  look  at  you,  those 
years  fell  away ;  and  you  grow  younger. 

Eugene  (absently  twisting  a  ring  on  her  finger).  How, 
*  thinner  and  older '  ?    It  is  only  yesterday  I  saw  you. 

Lady  G.  It  seems  yesterday  now.  But  they  have  been  long 
years  to  me.     Oh,  it's  long  since  forgiven. 

Eugene  (smiles  radiantly).  Why,  you  have  been  dreaming, 
my  darling.  See,  here  are  my  roses  that  I  brought  you  as  my 
New  Year's  gift. 

Lady  0.  (startled).    What  do  you  mean?      What  you  told 

me — ^your  wife 

Eugene  (with  the  same  unearthly  smile).  You  were  dreaming, 
my  sweetheart.  All  misery  is  not  real,  nor  all  happiness  a  dream. 
Lady  G.  (breaks  into  a  wild  cry  of  rapture  and  beats  the  air 
with  her  hands).  No,  I  can't  bear  this ;  my  heart  will  burst !  A 
dream  ?  .  .  .  Eugene,  where  are  you  ?  The  room  is  dark,  and 
only  your  face  shows  in  a  pale  light.  ...  I  can't  hear  your  voice. 
.  .  .  Which  is  true,  your  love  or  my  loneliness  ? 

Eugene  (leans  over  her.  He  has  taken  up  the  roses  and  lays 

them  about  her  fax:e  on  the  pillow).  We  shall  learn  perhaps  yonder. 

You  and  I  are  dead,  and  the  June  roses  blossom  on  the  grave. 

[He  kisses  her.    Lady  G.  screams  and  falls  back  on  the 

pillow.    A  loud  knockiTig  sounds  ai  the  street  door  below. 

Lady  G.  wakes  up  pantimg  and  looks  about.    The  fire  has 

burnt  hollow  ^  amd  the  rumbling  of  carriages  vn  the  street 

increases.    The  knocking  at  the  door  is  just  ^^^^I^OOqIc 
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Lady  G.  {whispers).  Eugene!  {A  pause.)  Eugene!  .  .  .  My 
God  !  I  dreamt  it. 

[Ooes  hurriedly  to  the  belL    As  she  does   sOy   and  stands 
tremblimg  and  ha^gard^  the  door  opens  and  a  footman  comes 
i/rij  turTis  on  the  clusters  of  electric  light  and  anifiounces : 
Footman.  Mr.  Eugene  Sinclair. 
Lady  G.  Bring  tea  at  once. 

[Mr.  Eugene  Sinclair  walks  down  the  room  with  a  prm^ 
heavy  tread^  the  least  hit  hurried.     Taking  her  hand^  he 
presses  it  gently  and  long. 
Eugene.  Griselda !    I  may  call  you  by  the  old  name  ?    You 
have  given  me  bo  much  pleasure  in  allowing  me  to  come. 

Lady  G.  (tries  to  smdie).  You  exercise  the  right  of  many  years 
of  friendship. 

Eugene  (eagerly).  I  am  so  glad  you  speak  at  once  and  frankly. 
It  shows  me  that  we  are  friends,  and  that  I  and  my  young  mis- 
deeds are  forgiven. 

Ladg   0.  (with  forced  lightness).    The  past    buries  itself, 

Eugene.    I 

[The  footman  coming  i/a  with  a  tray  stumbles  against  the 

jamb  cf  the  door  and  all  the  tea-things  rattle.    Lady  G. 

looks  gratefully  in  his  direction.     Whilst  tea  is  being  set, 

Eugene  sUs  down^  puts  his  smaH  taTi-colowred  gloves 

inside  his  hat  and  places  that  with  ddiheration  on  a 

table  at  his  elbow.    Lady  G.,  in  a  low  chair  by  the  fire^ 

glaifices  up  at  him  from  the  tea-table.    He  is  a  tallj  portly 

manj  ivith  a  handsome^  solid  face^  and  hair  thinning  on 

the  forehead;    well   groomed^  bid  utmost  too  carefully 

dressed. 

Lady  G.  {makes  a  beivildered  attempt  to  smile  at  him).  I 

suppose  I  may  ask  all  sorts  of  questions  about  your  doings — . 

(gradually  recovering  her  aplomb) — since  you  have  been  so  sweet 

and  so  amiable  as  to  remember  us.    Do  you  paint  still?    Of 

course  not,  or  we  should  hear  of  your  work,  certainly. 

Eugem/e  (%vith  a  gratified  smile).  No ;  I've  rather  given  up  the 
arts — except  when  we  take  a  holiday  in  Italy  or  the  East;  then 
one  becomes  inspired,  you  know.  IVe  been  in  New  York  City  for 
many  years,  in  business,  and  have  always  been  particularly  for- 
tunate.    In  fact,  my  home  is  in  the  States  now. 

LadyG.  (becomes  aware  that  her  visitor  has  a  slight  American 
a^xenty  ami  turns  a  shudder  into  a  movement  of  settling  back  in 
hei'  chair).  Yes  ?  ^         . 
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EugtiM.  I  married  out  there,  you  know.  {JLook%  down  medi- 
toting  at  hia  bootSy  which  are  beautifully  polished.)  I  should 
like  you  to  know  my  wife.  She's  a  magnificent  woman  {looks  up 
wUh  an  arch  smile) ;  so  little  in  your  style  that  one  may  safely 
say  that,  you  know. 

Lady  0.  (repressi/iig  another  tendency  to  shudder).  Yes  ? 

EugeTie  {leans  forward  confidentially  with  his  elbows  on  his 
knees).  She  is  what  you  would  call  an  eminently  successful  woman 
— a  woman  of  business.  Everything  she  undertakes  succeeds, 
and  she  won't  accept  failure.  Went  into  business  before  I  married 
her  and  made  a  pile ;  but  she  had  got  tired  of  money  when  I  met 
her  and  was  studying  Art,  and  {with  a  '  young '  smile  and  turn 
of  the  head)  that's  how  it  happened,  you  see. 

Lady  G.  {seeking  for  an  inspiration).  Yes  ?  So  interesting ; 
do  go  on !     Does  your  wife  exhibit  in  New  York  ? 

Eugene  {volubly).  Oh,  no;  she  only  paints  for  her  friends. 
And  really,  considering  the  want  of  training,  her  work  is  wonder- 
ful. All  the  doors  of  our  house  over  there  are  decorated — very 
handsome.  But  this  winter  she  is  very  much  taken  up  by  the 
new  house.  We  are  settling  in  England  for  a  year  or  two,  for 
Emily  says  she's  tired  of  money-grubbing  over  the  other  side,  and 
wants  me  to  look  up  all  old  friends.    But  I'm  boring  you  ? 

Lady  G.  {with  a  mechanically  brilliant  smile).  No!  And 
you  thought  of  me  among  others.  My  dear  Eugene,  that  was 
friendly  of  you ! 

Eugene  (leaning  forward  and  taking  the  cup  that  Lady  G-. 
ojfers  him).  It's  all  Emily's  doing.  That  woman's  observation  is 
colossal  I  She  insisted  that  I  should  come  and  see  you  among 
the  first.  I  was  doubtful,  for  I  remember  I  treated  you  very, 
very  shabbily  in  the  young  foolish  days. 

Lady  G.  Please,  Eugene.    It's  all  buried  and  done  with. 

Eugene  {heartily).  Of  course !  That's  just  what  Emily  said, 
'  It's  all  buried,  that  old  fad  of  yours,'  she  said,  '  and  you  may  be 
sure  the  Lady  Griselda  will  like  to  have  you  call.' 

Lady  G.  {with  some  hauteur).    Mrs.  Sinclair  knows  her  sex. 

Eugene.  Down  to  the  ground  I  Thanks,  a  little  cream.  May 
I  say  how  I  admire  your  frock  ?    From  Paris,  I  suppose  ? 

Lady  G.  {flushing).  It  is  my  own  design. 

Eugene.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Lady  G.  I  used  to  make  your  models'  dresses  again  and  again, 
when  you  were  in  diflSculty  over  them. 

Eugene.  Those,  yes ;  but  that  was  another  thing.      Gooole 
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Lady  0.  (wUh  some  irritation).  Do  you  mean  that  an  idle 
woman's  dress  is  more  important  than  the  costumes  used  by  an 
artist  in  his  work  ?    You  are  changed  ! 

Exigene  {smiling  stolidly).  Well,  I've  got  into  a  diflferent 
groove,  that's  all.     You  don't  owe  me  a  grudge  for  it  ? 

Lady  0.  {upsets  a  teacup  tvith  her  nervous  fingei^s^  and  gives 
a  short  laugh  as  she  looks  up  at  him).  Perhaps  I  owe  you  a 
slight  grudge  for — {she  stops) — for  giving  up  working,  shall  we 
say? 

Eugenie  {vaguely).  Oh,  I  work,  of  course,  A  man  would  be 
bored  if  he  did  nothing  all  the  time.  But,  frankly,  Emily  is  such 
a  splendid  woman  of  business  that  she  quite  spoils  one — Cleaves  one 
nothing  to  do.  Fact !  {Puts  doivn  his  cup.)  I  have  so  much  to 
say  that  you  positively  must  not  let  me  stay  and  bore  you  •  .  . 
You  can't  think  what  a  treat  it  is  to  a  man  like  me  to  come  out  of 
the  crowd  into  this  haven  of  rest.  {Looks  round  the  room  with 
sentiment.)  One  goes  out  strengthened,  refreshed,  and  ready  for 
the  world's  work  again. 

[ffe  rises  and  walks  ahout  the  room  with  an  air  finely 
suggestive  of  shipwreck. 

Lady  G.  {with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  sofa,  repeats  mechanically). 
Strengthened  .  .  .  refreshed  .  .  .  {To  him.)  Ah,  well,  Eugene,  I 
don't  think  the  world  has  worn  you  much,  or  used  you  ill.  You 
look  splendidly — confident  and  prosperous. 

Eugenie  {rising  and  taking  her  hand).  And  you  look — won- 
derful f  And  now  I  have  a  parting  favour  to  ask — ^not  too  much 
between  old  friends,  I  hope.  Emily  longs  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance ;  she  has  a  little  gathering  on  Friday,  and  as  the  time  is  too 
short  for  preliminaries,  she  begs  that  you  will  kindly  waive  ceremony 
and  come  to  us. 

Lady  0.  {meekly).  Mrs.  Sinclair  is  too  kind.  Will  you  let 
me  look  in  my  engagement  book  ? 

[Goes  to  her  ivrUi/ng-table  and  turns  the  leaves  of  a 
purple-bound  hook  without  reading. 

Eugene  {standing  al  the  fire^  goes  on  talking  to  her  over  his 
shoulder).  It's  really  our  house-warming,  and  Emily  is  very 
anxious  to  make  things  go  oflF.  {Laughs  good-humouredly.)  The 
dear  woman  is  bitten  by  the  recitation  craze,  and  is  getting  up 
some  very  taking  things  in  plantation  dialect. 

Lady  G.  {over  the  writi/ng4able^  murmurs  below  her  breath). 
You  and  I  are  dead  .  •  .  the  June  roses  •  •  • 

Eiigene  {continuing).  Don't  s^y  you  can't  cogi^^Q  for  us,  you 
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know,  yotl  can  throw  over  someone  else.    Clapham  is  not  a  long 
drive. 

LaAy  G.  {with  dosed  eyes).  Ah,  Clapham !  {Shuts  the  book 
despercUdy  and  walks  back  to  the  tea-tahle^  whei^e  Eugene  stands, 
having  gathered  hat  and  gloves  in  his  hand.)  Yes ;  tell  your 
wife  I'll  come.  As  you  say,  we  can  dispense  with  the  ceremonies 
of  introduction.  And  many  thanks,  of  course,  and  wishes  for  a 
happy  and  useful  New  Year. 

Eugene.  Thanks  so  very  much.  I  may  ?  {Kisses  her  hamds^ 
first  onSy  then  the  other.  Lady  G.  fivshes  angrily ^  and  standing 
in  the  light  of  the  pink-shaded  lamp  looks  verif  striking  and 
handsonie.  Eugene  looks  at  her  dosdy  with  a  certain  appreciation 
that  makes  her  flush  deeper.)    What  a  fool  I  was,  Grissel,  after  all ! 

Lady  G.  {simply).  I  expect  you  were  wise,  without  meaning 
to  be,  Eugene. 

Eugene.  A  mere  fool,  my  dear.  {He  gives  her  the  conqueror's 
look.)  If  you  were  a  bad  woman,  Grissel,  and  cared  .  .  .  you 
could  make  a  fool  of  me  yet ! 

Lady  G.  {very  coldly^  with  lowered  eyes).  I  am  not  that  sort  of 
a  woman,  at  least. 

Eugene  {in  a  diffei^ent  tone).  Nor  I  that  sort  of  a  man,  I  hope. 
Now — we  expect  you  Friday.  This  is  so  delightful,  Grissel !  One 
more  fitvour — is  it  granted  before  asked  ? 

IHe  takes  her  hands  again. 

Lady  G.  {hurriedly).  Yes,  yes ! 

EugeTie.  I  claim  this  en  artiste.  You  shall  wear  the  famous 
sapphires  that  have  graced  the  Fairweather  ladies  for  so  long. 
Emily  too  has  set  lier  heart  on  having  them.  She  has  the  true 
American  sentiment  about  these  wonderful  heirlooms  that  you  set 
so  little  store  by. 

Lady  G.  {hysterically  laughing).  Wouldn't  the  sapphires  in  a 
glass  case  content  your  American  friends'  curiosity  without  me  ? 

Eugene  {gently  patting  her  hand).  Now,  now,  Grissel !  I  can't 
have  you  say  naughty  things  to  an  old  friend !  Come  and  look 
half  as  beautifal  as  you  do  this  evening  {places  a  light  kiss  on  the 
middle  of  her  forehead\  and  charm  the  heart  out  of  young  America« 

Lady  G.  {with  heroism).  1*11  come ! 

Eugene.  May  I  have  one  of  your  roses  ?  {Takes  one  from  the 
bowl. )  Wonderful  how  modem  science  turns  winter  into  summer — 
Poetic  .  .  .  and  with  our  hearts  always  young  ...  eh,  Grissel  ? 
Good-bye! 

Lady  G.  Good-bye  I  n         ] 
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Eugene  (at  the  door).  A  thousand,  thousand  thanks ! 
[JJie  gives  her  another  look  as  he  passes  through  the  portUre. 
Lady  G.  looks  straight  in  front  of  her  with  a  mechcmical 
smile.  Eugene  goes.  Lady  G.  bends  over  the  howl  of  roses, 
which  are  already  drooping  their  fraU  heads  ;  she  passes 
her  fingers  tenderly  over  the  petals.  Tumi/ag  to  the  maniel" 
piece  she  leans  herfm^ehead  against  the  marble  ledge,  amd 
looks  ihoughtfvlly  into  the  fire.  Suddenly  her  shoulders 
begin  to  shake  iviih  convulsive  sobSf  Imig  and  laboured. 

Lady  G.  My  beautiful,  dead  love  I  Empty,  intolerable,  barren 
life! 

The  door  opens,  arid  Lady  Lucy  Cohen  puts  her  head  in 
inquiringly. 

Lady  L.  May  one  ?  I  couldn't  help  coming  back  to  hear  all 
about  it.  {Comes  doivn  the  rdom.)  Why,  Grissel!  (Lady  G. 
stands  with  her  forehead  against  the  manMjnece,  gasping  and 
struggling  with  her  sobs.)  What  has  the  wretch  done  this  time  ? 
My  dear,  dear,  soft-hearted  old  thing,  do  wake  up  and  take  things 
as  they  come ! 

Lady  0.  {raising  her  liead).  I'm  wide  awake  now,  Lucy !  But 
my  head  aches  and  I'm  a  little  depressed  and  overcome. 

Lady  L.  You  had  better  tell  me  all  about  it,  darling. 

Lady  0.  {fretfully).  There's  nothing  to  tell  •  .  .  He's  stupid 
and  sleek  and  purse-proud  (Lucy  coughs),  and  babbled  about 
^  old  friends '  till  I  was  sickened. 

Lady  L.  Odious  animal ! 

Lady  0.  He's  got  a  rich  American  wife  who  recites 

Lady  L.  Ah ! 

Lady  G.  They  live  at  Clapham ! 

Lady  L.  My  God ! 

Lady  G.  {iveariiy).  He  came  to  ask  me  to  go  to  a  house- 
warming,  and  make  a  show  of  the  sapphires  for  the  benefit  of 
*  young  America.' 

Lady  L.  {murmurs).  Can  such  things  go  unpunished  in  a 
oivilised  country  ? 

Lady  G.  {with  a  hysterical  laugh).  And  fancy,  Lucy,  I  lost 
my  self-possession  at  that,  and  asked  if  the  sapphires  wouldn't  do 
without  me — in  a  glass  case — ha!  ha !  ha ! 

Ixidy  i.  {tvith  a  hoi^rified  little  gasp).  Grissel!    You? 

[There  is  a  pause. 

Lady  L.  What  are  you  doing  ?    Burning  him  in  effigy  ? 
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[Lady  Q-.  Acw  iakmi  the  rosea  from  the  bowl  m  her  two  hcmds, 
amd  avnkvag  on  her  knees  by  the  glowing  hearth,  scatters 
them  carefully  on  the  fire.    She  waJtches  the  smouldering 
blossoms  thoughtfully  before  speaking. 
Lady  G.  (absently).  In  the  heart  of  the  fire,  where  they  can't 
decay,  or  rot,  or  grow  old  .  .  .  and  the  dreams  go  with  them,  np 
into  the  cold  thin  air — not  lost,  but  purified  •  .  • 
Lady  L.  I  always  said  that  young  man  was  a  cad. 
Lady  G.  My  head  aches. 

May  Morris. 
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*  rPHE  present  defect  of  English  education,  from  the  top  of  the 
JL     scale  to  the  bottom,  is  our  neglect  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
modem  languages  of  the  nations  of  the  world/ 

These  words  from  one  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  latest  speeches 
^should  be  taken  to  heart  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  educa- 
tion and  progress  of  our  people.    Why  is  it  that  our  progressive 
country,  which  in  most  things  leads  the  vanguard  of  civilisation, 
should  be  so  behindhand  in  speaking  and  understanding  the 
languages  of  other  nations  ?    In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  justly 
pointed  out,  the  English  language  is  spoken  all  over  the  world, 
and  we  think  we  can  get  on  without  troubling  to  learn  other 
languages.    In  the  second  place,  the  greatness  of  our  country 
makes  us  self-sufficient.     We  mind  but  little  what  the  foreigner 
says ;  we  treat  his  criticisms  with  contempt.    We  are  lacking  in 
sympathy  for  other  nations ;  we  do  not  try  to  understand  them, 
and  we  are  the  losers  by  it.    Other  languages  often  express  shades 
of  thought  and  feeling  which  are  unrepresented  in  our  own  because 
they  hold  but  little  place  in  our  lives,  and  yet  which  might  with 
advantage  be  cultivated.    We  know,  for  instance,  what  comfort 
is,  but  do  we  understand  the   German  gemiUhlichkeU^  which  is 
independent  of  the  luxuries  of  life?     We  are  not  wanting  in 
thoroughness,  but  is  there  much  of  that  higher  element  of 
InnigJcdt  in  the  rush  of   our   existences?     The  presence  or 
absence  of  a  word  in  a  language  sometimes  marks  a  characteristic 
national  difference.    The  words  ^  home,'  heim,  have  no  exact  equi- 
valent among  the  nations  who  lead  chiefly  an  outdoor  life.    Home 
sickness  and  heimweh  are  rendered  in  French  by  le  mal  du  paySy 
showing  that  the  native  village  or  locality  supersedes  the  more 
restricted  idea  of  the  house.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
sentimental  ring  about  the  German  Vaterland  and  the  French 
PatHe  which  is  wanting  in  the  English  word  *  country.'    And 
as  each  nation,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  once  said,  hfl^  g^^^p  the 
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feeliiig  of  patriotism  a  distmctive  national  character,  the  difference 
may  perhaps  indicate  that  British  patriotism,  intense  though  it 
be,  is  more  transcendental  and  less  connected  with  an  ezclusiye 
attachment  to  the  native  soil.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Englishman, 
who  wonld  die  for  his  country,  very  frequently  prefers  living  out 
of  it.  When  not  bound  by  duty  he  makes  his  home  wherever  he 
finds  existence  easiest,  and  he  is  but  little  tormented  with  that 
nostalgia  that  makes  the  Swiss  long  for  his  mountains  and  the 
Breton  for  his  native  village. 

There  is  no  language  from  which  expressions  might  not  be 
quoted  that  are  only  approximately  translatable,  hence  the  study 
of  each  language  opens  up  a  fresh  horizon,  and  the  ^humani 
nihil  a  me  aUenum  puto^  is  best  realised  by  the  man  who 
knows  many  tongues. 

The  chief  cause  of  our  ignorance  is  the  method  which  has 
been  hitherto  generally  employed  for  teaching  modem  languages. 
They  have  been  taught  far  too  much  as  if  they  were  dead 
languages.  The  teachers  have  been  mostly  people  who  had  only 
a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  language,  who  were  unable  to 
speak  it,  and  whose  object  was  that  their  pupils  should  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  exsuninations,  which  are  but  little  in  touch 
with  the  needs  of  practical  life. 

A  reaction  has  now  set  in,  and  there  is  a  movement  to  teach 
even  classical  languages  in  a  more  vivid  and  less  conventional 
way.  But  it  takes  a  long  time  to  overcome  prejudices,  to  leave 
the  beaten  track  and  start  on  a  new  line,  to  re-model  the  whole 
teaching  of  a  particular  subject ;  and  yet  the  way  to  do  it  is  so 
simple  and  obvious  that  the  wonder  is  it  has  not  been  tried 
before. 

The  general  complaint  is  that  the  school  curricula  are  crowded 
with  subjects,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  important ;  and  the 
problem  is  how  to  give  them  all  their  due  place  and  to  attain  the 
best  results  at  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  of  strain  upon 
teacher  and  pupil.  It  is  desirable  that  the  instruction  should 
be  so  divided  over  the  school  years  as  to  meet  the  powers 
of  learning  of  a  child — ^that  is  to  say,  that  particular  subjects 
should  be  taught  at  a  period  in  a  child's  life  when  its  capacities 
are  most  ready  to  assimilate  them.  This  is  really  the  secret  of 
all  education,  and  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  On  it.  At  an 
age  when  children  cannot  yet  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of 
Latin  grammar  or  grasp  the  problems  of  mathematics  or  physical 
science,  they  are  not  only  perfectly  fit  to  learn  to  speak  a  modem 
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language,  bat  the  learning  of  it  comes  easiest.  '  We  observe;' 
says  Dr.  Jowett,  the  late  Master  of  Balliol,  '  that  while  the  power«( 
of  the  mind  usnally  strengthen  as  years  advance,  at  least  imtil  the 
end  of  middle  life,  the  faculty  of  learning  a  new  language  decays 
almost  in  an  inverse  ratio.  The  short  period  of  six.  months  i» 
said  to  be  enough  to  perfect  a  clever  child  in  a  new  language ; 
and  a  child  very  rarely  confuses  dififerent  languages :  if  the  weight 
becomes  too  great  for  his  memory  one  language  drives  out  the 
other.  They  are  learned  as  a  whole  and  forgotten  as  a  whple. 
Modern  languages,  then,  should  be  learned  in  childhood,  and  they 
should  be  learned  from  native  teachers.'  ^ 

The  experience  of  foreign  countries,  such  as  Holland  and 
Hungary^  where  the  oral  as  well,  as  grammatical  knowledge,  of 
three  or  four  modem  languages  is  considered  essential  to  a  good 
education,  illustrates  the  theory.  The  children  there  are  taught 
to  speak  them  from  infancy  by  natives  from  th^  different  countries. 
They  learn  them  without  effort  while  at  play.  The  Swiss,  Fren^b, 
or  English  nursery  governess  forms  part  of  almost  every  well-to-do 
household  and  foreign  languages  are  rightly  made  the  starting- 
point  of  education.  In  England,  the  number  of  parei^ts  who  give 
their  children  these  advantages  are  comparatively  few,  because  they 
do  not  see  how  important  would  be  the  results  for  their  childr^ai 
in  after  years.  Until  we  can  rouse  their  interest  in  the  matter 
our  schools  must  do  the  best  they  can  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
We  must  try  and  convince  the  beads  of  schools  of  the  urgent 
need  there  is  to  begin  to  teach  a  foreign  language  in  the  pre- 
paratory departments.  There  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  to  get 
people  out  of  a  certain  groove  of  ideas.  It  is  astonishing,  but  it 
is  a  fact,  that  there  still  lingers  among  a  certain  number  of 
teachers  an  actual  prejudice  against  beginning  education  with  a 
foreign  language.  If  teachers  would  only  realise  that  if  children 
were  accustomed  to  hear  idiomatic  French  spoken  from  the 
Kindergarten  upwards  it  would  facilitate  the  whole  school  course 
•afterwards,  that  it  would  put  an  end  to,  or  at  any  rate  minimise, 
the  language  grinding  for  examinations,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
every  one  of  them  would  fall  in  with  our.  views.  But  the  system 
is  not  believed  in  because  it  has  never  been  seriously  tried.  It  is 
true  that  in  a  certain  number  of  schools  French  is  taught  in  the 
Kindergarten,  but  the  lessons  are  too  short  and  far  between,  and 
the  children  only  learn  a  certain  number  of  words.  To  derive 
any  real  benefit  from  the  teaching  the  children  should  be  taught 
from  the  first  orally  every  day,  and  it  would  be  best  if  French 
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could  be  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  the  medium  of  Kindergarten 
teaching.  But  here  we  are  met  with  a  diiBculty.  From  inquiries 
I  have  made  I  find  that  the  Froebel  method  is  not  followed  in 
France ;  that  it  is  not  recognised  by  the  French  State ;  that  there 
are  no  normal  schools  where  future  Kindergarten  teachers  can 
be  trained,  but  that  some  imperfect  Kindergarten  teaching  goes 
on  in  prirate  schools.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  intelligent 
French  teachers  could  easily  master  the  method,  especially  if  they 
w^re  aoquaiuted  with  the  Gouin  method,  which  proceeds  on  the 
same  lines,  namely,  by  gradual  development.  Q-ames  and  nursery 
rhymes  would  soon  make  the  foreign  language  popular  among 
children,  and  we  know  how  keen  children  are  about  anything  they 
take  a  £uicy  to.  In  fiEkct,  a  head-mistress  gave  me  an  instance  of 
the  pleasure  children  take  in  learning  a  new  language.  A  mother 
had  told  her  that  her  little  girl  was  teaching  the  baby  French 
j^hiases,  and  she  had  heard  of  a  f&ther  and  mother  being  much 
amused  by  being  taught  French  early  in  the  morning  by  a 
Kindergarten  child.  The  reason  I  lay  stress  on  French  is  that, 
though  we  may  not  all  agree  with  the  dictum  of  the  poet  Bornier, 
*  Chaxxwiv  a  d^mx  pays,  U  sien  et  puis  la  Fra/tice,'  there  is  yet  a 
universal  consensus  of  opinion  that  French  should  be  the  first 
foreign  language  taught,  and  it  certainly  has  on  every  ground  the 
best  claim. 

The  teaching  of  oral  French  in  the  Kindergarten  will  not  only 
prove  an  inestimable  advantage  to  our  girls,  but  it  may  help  our 
boys,  whose  education  in  modem  languages  has  been  hitherto  so 
lamentably  deficient.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Modem  Language  As- 
sociation some  time  ago.  Sir  John  Lubbock  pointed  out  that,  in 
a  country  like  England,  which  has  commercial  relations  all  over 
the  world,  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is  of  the  greatest 
use  to  young  men  in  business,  and  how  they  were  often 
hampered  without  it.  Sir  William  Harcourt  showed,  in  the 
speech  already  quoted,  that  we  suffer  from  the  competition  of 
other  nations,  not  because  our  goods  are  not  the  best  that  can  be 
made,  but  because  we  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of  agents  who 
are  ff^T"^'^^'^^'  with  the  languages  of  the  different  countries  to  send 
out  in  order  to  push  the  trade  as  Germany  and  other  nations  do. 

Not  long  ago  a  military  man,  who  spoke  with  the  experience 
of '  an  old  soldier  who  has  taken  special  interest  in  the  education 
and  training  of  our  young  officers,'  strongly  urged,  in  the  Km«, 
the  necessity  of  the  study  of  modern  languages,  the  knowledge  of 
wh\ob,  he  said,  was  all  important  for  the  military  profession ;  aiwli 
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it  18  superfluous  to  add  that,  for  a  diplomatic  and  political  career, 
such  knowledge  is  simply  indispensable. 

Therefore,  if  in  the  Kindergarten  boys  were  given  a  first  start, 
at  least  in  French,  it  would  be  conferring  a  benefit  on  them  also. 
In  schools  where  there  is  no  Kindergarten,  as  much  time  as  possible 
should  be  given  to  French  in  the  preparatory  department  or  the 
first  form — an  hour  at  least  every  day — and  the  teaching  should 
be  given  exclusively  in  French  and,  if  possible,  by  natives.  I  have 
heard  it  remarked  that  foreign  languages  should  be  taught  at  first 
chiefly  by  English  teachers,  while  at  a  later  stage  natives  firom  the 
country  might  be  useful.  I  venture  wholly  to  dissent  firom  this, 
and  should  like  to  reverse  it.  To  quote  Jowett  once  more, 
'  The  true  and  living  voice  of  a  language,  the  expression,  the  intona- 
tion, the  manner,  the  inspiration  of  it,  can  only  be  communicated 
by  a  teacher  to  whom  it  is  native  and  inherited.'  All  the  early 
teaching  of  French  and  Q-erman  should  therefore  be  given,  wherever 
it  is  possible,  by  natives.  Having  once  acquired  a  good  pronun- 
ciation, children  are  likely  to  retain  it.  They  would  learn  it  with 
difficulty  at  a  later  stage,  if  they  had  been  taught  with  a  British 
accent  in  the  beginning.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  disparage  the 
teaching  of  those  English  masters  or  mistresses  who  have  studied 
French  in  France,  and  who  have  a  thorough  command  of  the 
language,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  we  vrill  all  admit  that,  if  we  aim 
at  a  pure  accent,  we  must  acquire  it  first  hand.  I  cannot  illustrate 
better  what  I  mean  than  by  quoting  what  a  French  woman  said  to 
me  once,  when  she  was  giving  elocution  lessons  here :  ^  I  have 
been  fifteen  times  in  England,  and  yet  you  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  I  do  not  know  English — but  I  have  not  learnt  it  in  order 
not  to  lose  my  French.'  That  shows  what  delicate  tests  French 
people  themselves  bring  to  bear  on  their  knowledge  of  their  mother 
tongue.  This  does  not  apply  with  equal  severity  to  German, 
a  somewhat  rougher  language,  which  can  better  resist  the  wear 
and  tear  of  foreign  contact.  That  is  partly  the  reason  why  it  is 
so  important  to  begin  French  first.  The  standard  of  style  too  is 
higher  in  France  than  in  Germany  :  the  essential  characteristic  of 
a  good  French  style  being  its  conciseness  and  lucidity,  while  long 
involved  sentences  are  unfortunately  somewhat  characteristic  of 
German  erudition.  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duflf  tells  us  in  his 
Diary  that  *  Mommsen  called  Renan  a  true  savant,  in  spite  of  kis 
heavMfvl  style.' 

The  introduction  of  the  Gouin  method  has  done  excellent  ser- 
vice by  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  modeni  languages  con 
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onlj  be  learned  well  by  oral  practice.  The  so-called  dead,  or  classi- 
cal, langnages  are  taught  for  literary  and  archaeological  purposes, 
bat  the  essence  of  living  language  teaching  is  to  enable  pupils  to 
express  themselves  fluently  in  them,  both  in  speaking  and  writing, 
and  the  Gouin  system  aims  at  this.  It  is  based  on  the  natural 
process  by  which  every  infimt  begins  to  speak — that  is,  by  learn- 
ing the  sounds  through  the  ear  before  it  knows  how  to  read  and 
write— and  it  makes  the  verb  the  pivot  of  the  teaching.  The  child 
is  taught  to  describe  in  accurate  words  and  in  their  natural  se- 
quence the  actions  and  events  of  every  day  life  that  are  within  its 
sphere  of  comprehension.  Besides  giving  him  a  correct  vocabulary, 
instead  of  the  slipshod  one  that  children  and  even  grown  up 
people  too  often  use,  it  puts  order  into  his  thoughts  by  making 
him  learn  a  series  of  connected  sentences,  instead  of  the  desultory, 
unconnected  and  unmeaning  ones  of  the  old  exercises.  It  has, 
however,  its  drawbacks :  one  being  that,  if  taught  pure  and  simple 
throughout  the  school  course,  it  would  not  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  examinations.  It  is  therefore  best  adapted  to  teaching  the 
lower  forms.  Another  objection  is  that  it  is  often  a  strain  on  the 
teachers,  and  I  believe  that  in  some  schools  it  was  given  up  on 
that  account.  The  method  seems  a  first  rate  tool  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  a  perfect  mastery  over  it,  and  who  handle  it  freely, 
bat  those  to  whom  it  does  not  appeal  and  who  teach  it  mechani- 
cally, without  putting  any  life  of  their  own  in  it,  will  fail  to  obtain 
satisfactory  results.  Tiie  children  will  learn  a  certain  number  of 
phrases  like  parrots  without  acquiring  any  power  of  expression. 
It  requires  therefore  intelligent  teachers,  who  have  a  certain 
amount  of  originality  and  imagination,  and  who  do  not  consider 
themselves  tied  to  the  series  lessons  of  Mr.  Gouin,  but  are  capable 
of  framing  new  ones  to  suit  the  circumstances,  so  that  the  method 
should  retain  its  freshness  and  vitality,  and  that  the  interest  of 
the  pupils  should  not  flag. 

It  has  been  effectually  combined  withdrawing  and  brushwork, 
which  gives  it  an  additional  interest,  and  it  may  be  adapted  to  the 
elementary  teaching  of  almost  any  subject,  but  this  implies  that 
the  teacher  should  have  a  great  deal  of  general  and  accurate 
knowledge. 

By  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  children  learn  to  associate 
the  words  with  the  objects  and  ideas  and  not  with  English  words — 
the  only  way  by  which  they  will  be  taught  to  think  in  the  new 
language.  Therefore  translations  and  exercises  are  condemned 
by  the  new  method  for  beginners  at  all  ages,  and  a  complete, eman- 
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cipation  from  the  mother  tongue  is  required.  At  a  later  stage 
translating  from  one  language  into  another  will  be  learnt  with  all 
the  more  ease. 

A  head  master  at  the  Hague,  who  has  introduced  the  system 
with  excellent  results,  both  for  French  and  German,  into  his  school, 
said  to  me  when  I  visited  it  last  year  :  *  It  does  not  matter  so  much 
by  what  method  you  teach,  as  long  as  you  speak  the  language  with 
the  pupils.'  That  is  the  crucial  point,  *  To  speak  the  language 
that  is  taught,'  says  Professor  Bierbaum,  '  is  as  essential  a  part  of 
the  school  teaching  as  practising  the  piano  is  of  the  music  lessoti, 
or  doing  gymnastics  of  the  drilling  lesson,* 

I  have  heard  it  stated  by  teachers  that  though  French  lessons 
are  begun  orally  in  the  lower  forms,  it  is  necessary  on  account  of 
the  examinations  to  resort  later  on  to  the  old  methods  of  using 
English  as  the  medium  of  teaching,  but  '  that  the  interest  when 
a  language  is  learnt  according  to  the  new  methods  is  doubled, 
and  that  there  is  undoubtedly  a  greater  facility  in  grappling  with 
the  difficulties  of  composition  when  first  attempted  through  the 
previous  conversational  practice.*  My  comment  on  this  would  be, 
in  the  first  place,  that  if  the  pupils  were  made  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  language  from  the  Kindergarten  or  the  preparatory 
department  upwards — that  is,  if  most  of  the  time  at  an  early 
stage  were  given  to  oral  language  teaching — ^it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  English  afterwards.  In  the  second  place, 
the  old  methods  have  proved  wanting. 

All  the  trouble  taken  for  the  examinations  frequently  fidls  for 
want"  of  that  very  oral  practice  which  is  set  aside.  While  the  pupils 
can  answer  difficult  questions  in  French  grammar,  they  often  do 
not  know  how  to  apply  the  rules,  and  have  trouble  to  turn  easy 
sentences  into  Friench.  No  doubt  the  fault  lies  partly  with  the 
examinations.  One  of  the  writers  in  the  French  paper  Lt  Temq>% 
expressed  his  astonishment  some  time  ago  at  the  questions  put 
by  the  London  University  examiner  to  candidates  for  a  French 
teacher's  certificate.  He  says  that  though  he  prides  himself  on 
knowing  French  well,  he  would  be  at  a  loss  to  answer  them ;  and 
he  sums  up :  *  An  examination  like  that  of  the  London  University 
proves  nothing.  A  candidate  who  can  answer  all  those  questions 
does  not  yet  know  French;  he  only  knows  the  curiosities  of  the 
language.  He  knows  all  the  exceptions  without  being  able  to 
apply  the  rules.'  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  examination  papers 
sometimes  err  in  the  same  direction,  but  the  examiner's  criticisms 
we  on  the  right  tack  by  giving  paramount  importance  to  oral 
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I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  we  left  the  examinations  more 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  concentrated  our  whole  attention 
at  first  on  the  best  way  of  making  a  pupil  acquire,  as  a  language 
authority  smggests,  *  a  thorough  command  of  a  limited  number 
ol  words' — those  required  for  the  general  purposes  of  life  are 
estimated  at  two  or  three  thousand — the  results  even  of  the 
examinations  would  gain.  At  any  rate,  we  must  remember  that 
the  examinations  are  a  means,  not  an  end.  Those  schools  which 
do  best  in  French  composition  are  also  those  where  the  teaching 
is  given  in  French  throughout  the  school  course.  This  fact  speaks 
for  itself. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  for  a  single  moment  that  I 
want  to  discourage  the  study  of  grammar.  I  have  heard  people 
boaat.  that  they  could  write  French  perfectly  without  knowing  the 
grammar,  but  I  defy  anyone  to  write  their  past  participles  cor- 
rectly without  having  learnt  the  rules.  At  first  only  the  simplest 
roles  should  be  taught,  not  in  an  abstract  way,  but  as  they  arise 
in  connection  with  the  oral  exercises.  In  that  way  the  grammar 
will  be  far  more  instructive  and  attractive  than  if  taught  as  dry 
matter  by  itself. 

Archbishop  Whately  gives  some  excellent  advice  with  regard 
to  the  learning  of  grammar  which  I  should  h'ke  to  quote  :  ^  Take 
euB  of  the  easy  things,'  he  says,  '  and  the  hard  ones  will  take 
care  of  themselves ;  or  treat  the  easy  parts  as  if  they  were  hard, 
and  the  hard  parts  will  become  easy.  I  have  formerly  remarked, 
I  believe,  that  the  way  to  make  out  a  difficulty  is  not  to  puzzle 
at  it^  but  to  familiarise  yourself  with  those  parts  which  you  do 
understand  till  they  gradually  throw  light  on  the  more  obscure. 
This  is  particularly  evident  in.  the  learning  of  languages.  If  men 
could  but  be  persuaded  to  read  easy  books  with  very  great  care 
and  attention,  they  would  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage as  they  might  apply  with  the  greatest  advantage  when 
they  came  to  harder  ones ;  but  unfortunately  they  generally  will 
be  satisfied  with  making  out  (or  fancying  they  make  out)  the 
nieaning;  and  when  they  can  do  this  with  ease,  they  are  for 
proceeding  to  a  harder  book ;  and  when  they  are  stopped  by  its 
difficulties,  they  have  to  learn  and  apply  at  once  those  rule^ 
which  they  should  have  been  already  familiar  with.  My  rule  will 
apply  also  very  well  to  the  right  method  of  learning  grammar.' 
This  advice  of  the  archbishop's  completely  agrees  with  one  of  the 
fiindamental  principles  of  the  new  method — that  of  graduated 
teaching. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  everywhere  attempts  are  made  t^lc 
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get  rid  of  the  old  methods.  Professor  Vietor,  at  Marburg,  onft  of 
the  promoters  of  the  Neuphilologen-verein,  informs  me  that 
though  the  Gouin  method  is  not  followed  in  German  public 
schools,  yet  language  teaching  is  undergoing  a  reform  which  is 
recognised  by  the  Prussian  Code,  and  that  reading  and  speaking 
have  now  precedence  over  grammar  and  written  exercises.  The 
same  principles  have  been  adopted  by  the  Association  Phon^tique, 
which  promotes  the  improvement  of  language  teaching  in  France 
as  the  Neuphilologen-verein  does  in  Germany. 

When  foreign  languages  can  be  acquired  by  such  simple 
methods  as  those  that  have  been  suggested,  it  would  seem  that 
the  plan  of  teaching  beginners  by  means  of  a  phonetic  alphabet, 
which  is  now  exercising  the  minds  of  some,  is  nothing  but  a  delu* 
sion  and  a  snare.  Many  sounds  in  one  language  cannot  be  ade- 
quately rendered  in  another,  and  cannot  therefore  be  represented 
by  common  signs.  As  for  writing  phonetically,  we  all  know  that 
we  learn  speUing  mechanically,  and  sometimes  when  we  think  of 
the  spelling  of  a  word  we  are  apt  to  spell  it  wrong,  even  though 
we  usually  spell  it  right.  To  learn,  therefore,  first  the  phonetic 
and  afterwards  the  correct  orthography  must  add  to  the  difficulties 
and  complications  of  language  learning  and  teaching,  and  take 
time  and  trouble  which  might  well  be  bestowed  on  other  subjects. 

The  study  of  phonetics  is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy,  and  to 
the  student  of  philology  it  is  no  doubt  of  great  importance.  It 
may  be  of  use  also  to  the  teacher,  for  he  may  thereby  acquire  a 
more  subtle  perception,  a  more  delicately  attuned  ear  to  detect 
faults  of  pronunciation  which  are  now  frequently  passed  over. 
The  study  should,  however,  be  limited  to  the  specialist,  who 
should  give  the  benefit  of  his  acquirements  to  the  pupils  without 
embarrassing  them  with  phonetic  alphabets,  which  will  only  waste 
their  time  and  confuse  them  in  the  end. 

With  regard  to  the  sequence  in  which  foreign  languages  should 
be  taught,  some  good  language  authorities  agree  that  Latin  might 
be  taken  with  advantage  before  German,  because  an  acquaintance 
with  Latin  must  necessarily  facilitate  the  study  of  German  syntax, 
but  that  it  is  all  the  same  desirable  to  begin  German  early,  as 
^  those  who  have  begun  later  never  gain  the  same  security  as  to 
grammar  in  writing  or  speaking  unless  they  spend  longer  in  the 
country  than  most  can  do.'  I  gather  that  pupils  learn  German 
more  easily  than  French,  and  it  seems  the  greater  pity  that  in 
some  schools  Latin  and  German  should  be  alternative  subjects,  as 
German  is  indispensable  for  archaeology  and  other  sciences,  not  to 
speak  of  its  literature  and  of  its  educational  value  in  developing 
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those  qualities  of  the  mind  which  are  apt  to  get  stifled  in  our 
matter  of  fact  atmosphere.  The  study  of  that  great  teacher  of 
mankind,  Goethe,  is  alone  worth  learning  German  for.  ^The 
German  language/  says  Carlyle,  ^  it  is  presumable  thou  knowest ; 
if  not,  shouldst  thou  undertime  the  study  thereof  for  that  sole  end, 
it  were  well  worth  thy  while.'  To  drop  one  language  for  another 
seems  in  any  case  undesirable,  for  it  is  easy  to  unlearn  and  so  much 
time  would  have  been  wasted.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
knowledge  of  a  language  is  as  much  a  means  as  an  end.  It  is  the 
golden  key  that  opens  the  treasure  house  of  the  life  and  thought  and 
literature  of  a  people.  ^  Foreign  language  teaching/  says  Professor 
Wendt,  of  Hamburg,  '  should  emancipate  itself  from  the  methods 
which  are  chiefly  or  exclusively  directed  to  the  form  and  do  not  do 
justice  to  the  substance.'  '  Ilie  philologist  should  study  all  the 
expressions  of  life  and  the  political  evolution  of  the  foreign  nation  ; 
and  having  assimilated  them  in  a  systematic  and  scientific  way, 
he  should  interpret  them  to  his  pupils.  To  the  science  of  lan- 
guage no  branch  of  the  foreign  national  existence  should  be 
indifferent.'  This  applies  to  university  teaching,  but  may  it  not 
on  a  smaller  scale  be  carried  out  in  our  secondary  schools  ?  The 
ideal  plan  would  be,  as  a  head  mistress  suggests,  ^  if  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  a  language  could  be  acquired,  to  allow  the  mistress 
to  teach  the  geography,  history,  literature,  of  France  and  Germany 
in  their  own  language.'  And  if  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
game  period  could  be  taken  in  conjunction  this  would  give  a 
broader  view  of  both  and  make  the  pupils  remember  them  better. 
Of  course  a  native  of  the  country  could  best  carry  out  such  a  plan. 
When  the  pupils  have  mastered  the  language  sufficiently  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  what  they  read,  they  should  be  introduced  to 
the  masterpieces  of  literature ;  but  if  these  are  used  as  vehicles  for 
learning  the  language,  they  too  often  leave  tedious  recollections  on 
the  mind,  instead  of  creating,  as  they  should,  a  love  for  the  authors. 
T^uiyson  complained  that  he  had  had  Horace  so  thoroughly 
drummed  into  him  that  he  disliked  him  in  proportion.  He  would 
lament,  ^  They  use  m«  as  a  lesson  book  at  school  and  they  will  call 
me  that  horrible  Tennyson.  It  was  not  till  many  years  after  boy- 
hood that  I  could  like  Horace.  Byron  expressed  what  I  felt,  ^'  Then 
farewell  Horace  whom  I  hated  so."  Indeed  I  was  so  overdosed 
with  Horace  that  I  hardly  do  him  justice  even  now  that  I  am  old.' 
The  selection  of  books  for  reading  should,  according  to  the  new 
method ,  be  made  on  a  systematic  principle.  '  The  books  selected  for 
school  reading,'  says  Professor  Miiller  of  Heidelberg^  '  must  serve 
especially  to  give  the  pupils  an  appreciation  of  the  superior  intel- 
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leots  of  the  nation  by  making  them  acquainted  with  the  best  and 
noblest  which  the  people  have  produced  in  literature  and  art,  handi- 
craft and  industry,  and  with  their  most  important  achievements 
in  peace  and  in  war,  in  politics  and  in  social  life,  as  far  as  the 
exposition  of  these  facts  does  not  surpass  the  intelligence  of  the 
scholar  or  is  not  out  of  place  for  school  treatment.'  Learning 
masterpieces  of  poetry  by  heart  is  laying  up  an  invaluable  treasure 
for  after  years. 

It  were  much  to  be  wished  for  the  sake  of  women  and  men 
both  that  the  status  of  modem  languages  at  the  Universities  could 
be  raised.  In  Germany  the  Neuphilologen-verein  is  making  great 
efforts  to  improve  it  by  encouraging  training  in  the  new  methods, 
prolonged  visits  by  teachers  to  foreign  countries,  and  viva  voce 
examinations.  In  England  the  Modem  Language  Association  is 
working  in  the  same  direction.  It  seems  an  anomaly  that  honours 
can  be  obtained  in  modem  languages  at  Oxford  without  a  viva  voce 
test,  and  that  for  the  Cambridge  tripos  viva  voce  also  is  optional 
and  that  the  results  do  not  affect  the  class.  Moreover,  the  examina- 
tion for  honours  in  modem  languages  at  Oxford  is  for  women  only, 
and  I  am  told  on  good  authority  that  unless  this  is  changed  the 
opening  of  the  degree  to  women  would  discourage  the  study  of 
modem  languages  among  them,  especially  that  of  German.  Those 
who  consider  the  knowledge  of  modem  languages  a  necessary 
part  of  a  good  education  should  combine  to  put  pressure  on  the 
University  authorities  to  get  this  state  of  things  altered. 

No  one  can  look  at  the  map  of  our  great  empire  without  feeling^ 
how  impOTtant  it  is  .that  we  should  be  in  dose  touch,  morally  a» 
well  as  materially,  with  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  that  we  should 
defeat  envy  and  distrast  by  large  and  generous  sympathies.  It  is 
not  too -much  to  say  that  this  can  best  be  brought  about  by  the 
study  of  modem  languages 

'We  -should  like,'  as  Professor  Wendt  says^  *to  arouse  in  the 
young  the  appreciation  of  other  civilised  nations  and  imbue  them 
with  a  love  of  the  foreign  language,  as  the  chief  reflexion  of  the 
foreign  character;  the  better,  the  more  lastingly,  the  m<»re 
systematically  and  scientifically  we  initiate  them  into  the  under- 
standing of  foreign  conditions,  the  more  we  shall  foster  the  love 
of  home,  the  more  we  shall  make  them  value  by  comparison  the 
inalienable  treasure  they  possess  in  their  own  country,  while  we 
shall  preserve  them  at  the  same  time  from  chauvinism  and  jingo- 
ism, the  caricatures  of  true  patriotism.' 

Elisabeth  Lecky. 
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A  Tsar  and  a  Bear. 


HIS  MAJESTY  had  listened  with  some  interest  to  Von 
Holstein's  description  of  how  he  had — under  the  auspices 
of  the  Imperial  huntsman,  Amheim — laid  siege  to  the  hibernating 
den  of  a  big  bear  and — again  with  the  help  of  the  huntsman, 
though  Von  Holstein  did  not  dwell  on  this  point — had  succeeded 
in  slaying  the  brute. 

*  What — ^they  make  a  house,  as  it  were,  for  the  winter,  and 
shut  themselves  up  there  ?'  said  the  Tsar  incredulously. 

•Exactly  so,  Majesty,'  said  Holstein;  *a  very  convenient 
arrangement  for  the  sportsman.' 

*But  stop — ^what  do  they  do— how  do  they  live?  They  must 
eat,  I  suppose,  in  winter  as  in  summer  ?' 

*  They  sleep,  Majesty,  and  their  stomachs  rest,  no  doubt.' 

'  Come,  come,  Holstein,'  said  Paul ;  *  I  wish  to  know  how  you 
kUled  this  bear.     Speak  seriously,   for  I  am  serious/ 

*  Pardon  me,  your  Majesty,  I  am  very  serious,'  protested  the 
Prussian  attachS.  '  It  is  a  marvellous  dispensation  of  Nature, 
ordained  for  the  comfort  of  bears,  that  these  brutes  require  no 
food  during  the  winter  season,  but  sleep  during  the  whole 
period,  existing  upon  their  own  fat.* 

*  Well  then,  what  ?    You  found  this  den ' 

*  Amheim's  men  knew  of  it,'  said  the  attachij  ^  and  I ' 

*  And  you  attacked  the  bear  in  his  den  and  killed  him — devil 
take  it,  I  see  there  is  danger  in  the  sport !' 

*  Very  little,  your  Majesty ;  the  beast  is  too  sleepy  to  be  fierce, 
unless  it  happen  to  be  a  female  with  newly-born  cubs.  Well, 
then,  the  men  and  the  dogs  laid  siege  to  the  den  and  drove  the 
animal  out,  as  I  say.  Well,  there  stood  I,  with  Amheim  at  my 
side  holding  a  second  gun  and  also  a  bear-spear.  The  bear  was 
not  a  fierce  one,  though  large.  He  did  not  attack  us ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  endeavoured  to  make  oflf  through  the  forest.  I  shot 
^-hntz!     I  shot  again — haiz!    At  the  second  explosion  down 
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fell  the  bear  and  rolled  over.  Amheim  handed  me  both  gnnfl. 
**  Load  them  quickly,"  he  shouted,  "  while  I  keep  him  fighting !" 
and  with  that  he  sprang  after  the  bear  with  his  spear.' 

*By  St.  Nicholas !'  ejaculated  the  Tsar,  *  Amheim  is  a  brave 
man .     I  will  remember  it !     Well,  and  then  ? ' 

'  Then  I  quickly  loaded  the  guns  and  went  close  to  Amheim, 
who  fought  with  the  bear.  Amheim's  spear  was  well  stuck  into 
the  bear's  stomach,  and  the  bear  stood  and  pushed  at  one  end  of 
it  and  Amheim  at  the  other.  By  the  saints,  it  was  a  sight  for 
your  Majesty  himself!  "  Shoot,"  cried  Amheim,  **  and  don't  miss, 
lordship,  for  this  one's  too  heavy  for  me  I"  I  shot,  putting  the 
nose  of  my  gun  close  to  the  brute's  ear  and  fired.  He  gave  a 
terrible  roar,  and  pushed  like  a  thousand  furies  at  the  spear,  and 
in  an  instant  both  he  and  Amheim  were  rolling  together  in  the 
snow,  but  Amheim  beneath.' 

*  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  !'  muttered  the  Tsar,  crossing  him- 
self. *  Well — Amheim  is  dead,  no  doubt  ?  And  how  did  you 
escape  ?    You  ran  faster  than  the  wounded  bear,  I  doubt  not.' 

'  There  was  no  need.  Majesty ;  it  was  the  bear  that  was  dead, 
and  Amheim  unhurt.' 

The  Tsar  crossed  himself  a  second  time. 

'And  you  tell  me  there  is  little  danger  in  it!'  he  said 
reproachfully. 

*  I  protest.  Majesty,  by  your  favour,  I  was  never  in  danger.' 

'  Devil  take  it,  Holstein,  I  think  I  will  shoot  a  bear  myself.  I 
have  nerve,  I  tell  you — unusual  nerve  and  courage !  Yes,  devil 
take  it,  I  will  shoot  a  bear — that  is,  if  you  will  accompany  me. 
Amheim  shall  come  also,  of  course.  What  say  you,  shall  we  kill 
a  bear  together?' 

'  It  is  a  justifiable  risk  for  me,  Majesty,  who  am  insignificant ; 
but  for  your  Majesty  the  question  is  different.  I  would  not  have 
it  said  that  I  was  a  party  to  any  enterprise  which  endangered  your 
sacred  person.' 

'  No,  no,  I  am  determined.  I  will  shoot  a  bear.  You  shall 
accompany  me.  See  here,  we  will  take  two  good  men,  and  each 
shall  hold  two  guns  besides  our  own,  for  it  seems  to  me  there 
should  be  no  reloading  at  the  critical  moment.  Be  here  to- 
morrow at  nine,  Holstein,  and  we  shall  shoot  a  bear  together. 
Now  send  me  Amheim.' 

Von  Holstein  was  quite  pleased  to  accompany  the  Tsar  upon 
a  second  bear-hunting  expedition,  because  there  was  just  the 
chance  of  glory,  while — since  his  Majesty  would  pay,  all  eijpensei 
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— the  economy  of  the  day's  sj^oit  was  assured.  He,  therefore, 
retired  in  right  good  humour,  and  sent  Amheim  to  the  Tsar,  as 
requested. 

'  Amheim/  he  said,  '  his  Majesty  wishes  to  shoot  a  bear.  Go 
to  him  at  once  and  make  arrangements.' 

^  Good  Lord !'  ejaculated  Amheim.  '  But  the  Tear  has  never 
pulled  a  trigger  in  his  life.' 

'  Never  mind,  Amheim,'  said  the  diplomat,  '  go  to  his  Majesty. 
TPc'll  pull  the  triggers ;  and,  who  knows,  we  may  save  the  Tsar, 
in  which  case  we  shall  be  decorated.' 

So  Amheim  went  to  receive  his  orders,  which  were  that  his 
Majesty  would  go  shoot  a  bear  at  nine  next  morning.  It  must 
not  be  a  she-bear  with  cubs,  explained  the  Tsar,  because  he  was 
informed  that  these  are  very  dangerous.  Moreover,  Amheim 
must  find  his  bear  close  to  the  Palace,  because  the  Tsar  desired  to 
be  back  at  twelve. 

*  Twelve  on  the  following  day  ?  That  will  be  difficult.  Majesty,' 
exclaimed  Amheim.     *  Bears  do  not ' 

'  Twelve  the  same  day,  fool,'  said  the  Tsar. 

'  But,  Majesty,  wheream  I  to  find  a  bear  so  dose  at  hand  that 
it  can  be  reached  and  shot  within  a  couple  of  hours  ?  The  bears 
haunt  wild,  distant  places ' 

*  Fool !'  said  the  Tsar,  growing  angry ;  *  I  tell  you  there  is  a 
parade  of  the  Guards  at  twelve.  I  will  shoot  this  bear  and  be 
back  in  time  for  the  parade.' 

*  But,  Majesty ' 

*  Go,  fool,  and  find  the  bear.  See  that  all  is  ready  for  a  start 
at  nine.  Do  not  force  me  to  drive  &rther  than  is  absolutely 
necessary ;  and  mind,  no  she-bears  with  cubs ! ' 

Five  minutes  later  Amheim  appeared  before  Von  Holstein. 
The  huntsman  was  in  tears,  and  declared  that  he  was  lost ;  he  was 
a  dead  man ;  he  was  off  to  Siberia ! 

*  Why  ?    What's  the  matter  ?'  asked  Holstein. 

Amheim  explained  that  the  Tsar  required  a  ready-made  bear 
in  a  den — a  quiet  one,  warranted  to  show  no  resistance  when 
attacked — by  nine  in  the  morning. 

^  Well,  man  alive,  ride  round  the  nearest  villages  and  inquire 
whether  some  peasant  doesn't  know  of  a  berloga  (den).  You  still 
have  six  or  seven  hours  of  the  day,  and  then  there's  the  night.' 

^  The  Tsar  must  have  his  bear  if  he  has  said  it ! '  wailed  poor 
Amheim.    ^  This  means  Siberia,  I  know.' 

Von  Holstein  bade  the  fellow  play  the  man ;  there  was  no 
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need  to  talk  of  Siberia  until  he  had  exhausted  every  resource  in 
his  search  for  a  bear.  But  at  seven  in  the  evening  Amheim  rang 
up  the  young  diplomat  once  more,  and,  looking  a  mere  wreck  of 
his  usually  sturdy  and  genial  self,  declared  that  there  was  not  a 
bear  known  of  within  a  radius  of  five  miles.  What  on  earth  was 
he  to  do  ?    Take  poison,  or  dive  under  the  ice  of  the  Neva  ? 

*  Neither/  said  Von  Holstein.  *IVe  thought  of  a  plan. 
There's  a  little  risk  in  it,  but  that  is  better  than  disobeying  the 
Tsar,  who,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  insane  upon  the  question  of 
absolute  obedience.* 

*For  Heaven's  sake,  lordship,  let  me  know  what  to  do 
quickly!'  implored  Amheim. 

*  Well,  the  Tsar  would  have  a  bear,  and  a  bear  he  shall  have. 
There  are  plenty  in  the  town.' 

'  In  the  town ! '  ejaculated  Amheim.  '  You  mock  me,  lordship. 
Bears  do  not  live  in  towns.' 

'  Nonsense,  man,  they  do.  I  saw  one  this  morning — a  fine 
one,  too.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  discover  him,  buy  him  up,  pop 
him  into  a  berloga  somewhere  just  outside  the  town,  summon  the 
Tsar,  and  there  you  are!'  • 

Amheim  skipped  for  joy. 

'A  dancing  bear !'  he  cried.  *I  never  thought  of  it.  The 
idea  is  splendid.  The  Tsar  is  no  sportsman,  he  will  never  know 
the  dififerencel'  Then  the  man  fell  on  his  knees  and  kissed 
Ilolstein's  feet.  *My  pigeon,  my  grandfather  and  protestor! 
Slay  all  the  saints  bless  and  love  you,'  he  cried,  *  for  you  have 
saved  me!' 

'  Go  away,  you  old  fool,  and  find  your  bear,'  said  Holstein, 
laughing ;  '  then  come  back  and  I'll  help  you  to  fit  him  with 
a  den.' 

It  was  nine  at  night  when  Amheim  returned.  He  was  hag- 
gard and  worn,  but  radiant. 

'  All  is  well,'  he  murmured.  ^  I  have  the  wild  beast,  lordship. 
He  and  his  master  are  on  the  road  to  Buchee.  There  is  a  little 
wood  only  a  mile  from  the  Samson  Bridge ;  I  propose  to  make 
the  berloga  there.' 

*  Good ! '  said  Holstein.    ^  The  nearer  the  better.' 

The  two  sportsmen  overtook  the  bear  and  his  master  by  the 
river  side  near  the  Samson  Bridge.  He  was  a  fine  large  bear, 
And  he  whined  and  moaned  as.  he  went  along,  for  he  was  veiy 
hungry. 

^I  wouldn't  hare^him    fed.. at  Ms  usual,  .time^'.  wplained 
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Amheiin,  ^  because  he  must  eat  a  large  meal  in  the  lair  anci  fall 
asleep  there,  otiierwise  he  might  not  remain.'  \  ■ 

'  GcNxl  again !'  said  Holstein.     '  You  are  a  genius,  Aisnheim.' 

The  wood,  scarcely  half  a  mile  from  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  suited  admirably.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  a  spot  jnnvhtoh .. 
two  dr  three  trees  had  fedlen  over  one  another.  Here  j^niheim 
deftly  dug  out  of  the  snow  a  large  hole,  roofed  by  the  chaos  of 
broken  branches,  and  backed  by  the  uprooted  trunk  of  one  of 
the  pines — just  such  a  spot  as  a  bear  would  choose  iot  his  winter 
house.  Into  this  den  a  huge  supply  of  food  was  placed  ready 
for  Bruin's  use ;  the  snow  was  carefoUy  piled  and  hardened  at 
the  sides,  and  the  berloga  was  ready.  It  wore,  naturally,  an 
amateiiriish  appearance,  hut  it  would  do  very  well  for  the  Tsar, 
and  probably  the  bear,  being  from  his  early  youth  unused 
to  the  real  arti<de,  would  put  up  with  it  gladly  enough. 

^  Stop,  we  must  have  the  chain  off,"  said  Holstein.  '  Pid  you 
thi^k  of  bringing  a  file^Amheim?'  .   . 

^^mheim  had  a  file,  but  though  the  bear  was  glad  enough  to 
have  the.  chain  remc^ved^he  absolutely  refused  to  allow  .even  his 
master  jto  file  away  th0  ring  at  his  nose,  growing  very  angry  and 
savage  over  the  matter — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  was  judged 
advisable  to  desist  for  the  present. 

'  I  can  do  anything  with  him  when  he's  full,'  explained  Ivan, 
his  keeper;  'but  he's  apt  to  be  savage  when  his  stomach's 
empty!' 

So  the  beat  was  fed,  entering  promptly  and  kindly  into  the 
wishes  of  those  present  by  climbing  straightway  into  the  be)*loga, 
and  starting,  with  a  grunt  of  incredulous  joy,  to  demolish  the  pro- 
visions Its  thou^  he  had  not  seen  food  for  a  week. 

'"^Stay  with  him,  Ivan,'  said  Amheim,  *  and  use  the  file  when 
he  is  in  a  good  temper.  Better  not  leave  the  place  in  case  he 
should  fe6l  dull  without  you,  since  he  is  accustomed  to  your 
society.  We  shall  be  here  at  ten  to-morrow ;  if  all  is  well  then, 
yoa  shall  have  your  money  down.' 

'  Good,'  said  Ivan ;  and  the  two  others  departed,  well  pleased 
with  their  work,  as  they  had  some  right  to  be. 

In  th&inoming,  soon  after  nine,  the  Tsar,  having  ascertained 
that  Uie  bear's  den  had  been  found  and  all  arrangements  made, 
and  having  assured  himself,  further,  that  the  animal  was  a  single 
gentlem&n,  or  possibly  a  single  lady — ^but,  at  any  rate,  not  a 
momed  lady  with  a  family— started  upon  his  sporting  enterprise, 
determined  but  somewhat  nervous,  desiring  to  ^how  himielf  .as 
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mighty  a  hunter  as  Von  Holstein,  yet  anxious  to  avoid   every 
danger  which  is  the  heritage  of  the  hunter. 

Amheim  was  shocked  and  alarmed  to  find,  on  arrival  at  the 
berloga,  that  though  Ivan,  the  bear-keeper,  was  present,  he  was 
very  drunk ;  so  much  so,  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  sort  of 
conversation  out  of  him.  Ivan  had  seized  the  opportunity  of 
their  absence  during  the  night  to  spend  that  interval  in  more 
congenial  society  and  in  more  comfortable  quarters  than  with  the 
bear  in  his  den.  He  had  slept  at  the  village  beer-house,  at 
Li^snoy,  where  he  had  drowned  his  natural  sorrow  for  the 
imminent  fate  of  his  old  firiend  and  companion  in  liberal  liquid 
consolations. 

With  the  Tsar  stood  Amheim  and  Von  Holstein,  each  holding 
two  extra  guns — single-barrels,  of  course,  and  of  a  type  in  use 
just  one  hundred  years  ago,  for  the  Emperor  was  Paul,  father  of 
Nicholas  I.,  and  the  date  about  1800.  Two  other  men  stood  by 
with  bear-spears — wicked-looking  weapons  of  stout  ash,  witii 
double-edged  steel  blades  of  a  murderous  sharpness  and  thick- 
ness. His  Majesty's  dispositions  for  his  Majesty's  safety  were 
complete.  There  were  even  a  couple  of  horses  tethered  to  two 
trees  close  by,  in  case  of  accidents ;  the  Tsar  having  explained 
that  he  desired  horses  in  order  that  the  bear  might  be  followed 
up  quickly  should  he  escape;  though  there  were  those  who 
believed  that  his  Majesty  intended  the  animals  for  another 
purpose. 

Ivan,  the  bear-keeper,  remained  close  to  the  lair,  armed  only 
with  the  stick  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  dominate  his 
dancing  friend. 

'  Who  is  that  man  ?'  asked  the  Tsar ;  ^  and  why  does  he  stand 
so  near  the  betioga  and  grin  in  that  foolish  manner?  Is  he 
drunk?' 

^  He  is  the  peasant  who  found  the  berloga^*  explained  Amheim. 
*  It  will  be  his  duty  to  start  the  bear  when  your  Majesty  is  ready. 
It  is  a  dangerous  duty,  and  he  is,  no  doubt,  a  little  drunk.  It  is 
often  necessary  in  big  game  shooting  to  produce  artificial  courage 
in  those  who  occupy  dangerous  positions.' 

'  Good,'  said  the  Tsar ;  ^  he  is  a  brave  man.  Stay — I,  too,  will 
take  a  glass  of  vodka !  Now,'  he  continued,  having  refreshed  the 
inner  Tsar,  *  I  am  ready.  Stand  prepared,  you  two,  Amheim  and 
Von  Holstein.  Stay ;  are  you  certain  this  is  a  single  bear,  and 
not  a  she-bear  with  cubs  ?  I — I  must  remember  my  responsibility 
to  the  State.    It  is  useless  to  run  needless  risks ! '  ^         i 
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'  Ivan  is  certain/  said  Holstein.  *  He  actually  saw  the  creature 
enter  the  den ' 

*  Yes,  but  it  may  have  given  birth  to  cubs  since  then/  said 
Paul,  looking  very  pale  and  anxious.  '  Here,  you  Ivan/  he  con- 
tinoed,  ^  are  you  sure  this  is  a  male  bear,  and  not  a  dam  with 
cubs?' 

Ivan  smiled  inanely  but  very  pleasantly : 

*  Why,  bless  you,'  he  said,  *  I  ought  to  know !  Only  last  night 
I ' 

'  He  verified  it  last  night,'  interrupted  Holstein,  with  great 
presence  of  mind, '  through  a  hole  which  he  pierced  in  the  snow  wall 
of  the  den.  There  are  no  cubs,  your  Majesty  can  be  perfectly 
satisfied  as  to  this  question ;  but  if  you  are  of  opinion  that  any 
enterprise  carrying  risk  is  undesirable  for  the  Head  of  the  State 
— in  which  opinion  I  should  cordially  agree — let  your  Majesty 
stand  aside  and  watch  the  hunt.     I ' 

*  No,  no ;  so  long  as  this  is  no  devil  of  a  she-bear  with  cubs  I 
care  nothing.  Let  Ivan  start  the  bear.  Stand  ready,  Amheim, 
and  you  others.     Start  him,  Ivan.' 

The  Tsar  planted  his  feet  bravely  and  held  his  gun  firmly ;  he 
crossed  himself  with  his  left  hand  and  muttered  a  prayer. 

Then  Ivan  lifted  up  his  voice  and  roared  at  the  bear,  using 
the  usual  endearing  words  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  address 
the  animal  when  inviting  him  to  dance. 

There  came  a  moaning  and  a  groaning  from  within,  for 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  poor  old  gentleman,  comfortably  ensconced 
in  the  den,  was  lying  full  of  food,  intensely  happy,  altogether  dis- 
inclined for  dancing  or  any  other  foolishness  involving  movement 
or  exertion. 

*  Woo-hoop!  come  out  of  it,  you  adjectival  son  of  a  passive- 
participled  mother!'  roared  Ivan  lustily,  addressing  him  in  his 
fondest  and  most  familiar  terms,  '  and  show  the  gentlemen  how 
you  can  dance !     Woo-hoop  there !  hoola ! ' 

Ivan  beat  the  side  of  the  den  with  his  stick.  At  the  third 
call,  emitting  as  he  came  a  moan  of  profound,  unspeakable 
anguish,  out  rushed  poor  Bruin,  and,  obedient  to  his  training  nnd 
to  the  voice  of  his  master,  rose  npon  his  hind  legs  and  commenced 
to  dance  around  Ivan  in  the  pathetically  ludicrous  manner  of  his 
tribe.  To  the  horror  of  Amheim  and  Holstein  they  perceived 
that  he  still  wore  the  ring  in  his  snout ! 

'Holy  Virgin!'  cried  the  excited  Tsar,  *what  is  he  doing? 
The  man  will  be  killed !     This  must  be  a  she-bear  with  cubs  ^ 
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Stand  aside,  Amheim,  I  will  shoot.  I— — have  the  horses  ready 
there!' 

The  Tsar  fired  his  gun  and  missed.  Amheim  pushed  another 
into  his  hand.  By  some  concatenation  of  chances,  all  tending 
most  unfortunately  for  that  bear,  the  Emperor's  second  bullet 
flevr  straight.     Down  fell  Bruin,  dead  or  dying. 

Then  drunken  Ivan  fell  also  over  the  body  of  his  beloved 
companion,  and  wailed  and  howled  aloud,  crying  out,  with  many 
£ussian  adornments  of  speech,  that  his  dear  friend  and  the  source 
of  his  very  living  had  been  taken  from  him  to  make  sport  for 
kings. 

*  What  does  the  fellow  mean  ?'   cried  the  delighted  Tsar. 

*  Did  he  not  sell  us  this  berloga?' 

*  Certainly,  Majesty,'  said  Amheim.  *  He  is  drunk,  and  knows 
not  what  he  is  saying  !' 

*  Then  pay  him  and  take  him  away/  said  the  Tsar,  and  Ivan 
was  led  blubbering  from  the  field. 

Meanwhile  Amheim  plied  the  file  upon  the  nose-ring,  and  was 
able  to  remove  this  before  the  Tsar  had  done  with  Ivan.  But 
Paul,  examining  the  bear,  presently  noticed  the  score  in  Bruin's 
nostrils,  and  inquired  what  the  mark  meant.  Amheim  had  no 
reply  ready  just  then,  and  looked  desperately  at  Holstein.  The 
diplomat  rose  to  the  emergency. 

*  That  must  have  been  your  Majesty's  first  shot,'  he  explained. 

*  I  thought  you  could  scarcely  have  missed,  judging  firom  the 
accuracy  of  your  second  attempt.' 

Paul  had  never  been  seen  in  so  amiable  a  frame  of  mind  as 
on  that  day.  He  rewarded  and  decorated  all  concemed,  and  the 
matter  would  have  passed  off  magnificently  had  not  it  unfor- 
tunately occurred  to  his  Majesty,  a  couple  of  days  later,  to  send 
for  Ivan.  He  would  shoot  another  bear,  he  said.  Ivan  should 
find  him  another.  He  liked  the  sport.  Amheim  made  excuses, 
suggesting  other  men  and  places  for  the  next  bear ;  but  the  Tsar 
was  determined ;  he  would  see  Ivan. 

So  Ivan,  still  very  drunk,  was  ushered  into  the  presence  and 
left  alone  with  his  Majesty. 

What  passed  at  the  interview  cannot  with  accuracy  be 
described,  but  it  is  certain  that  Ivan  presently  departed  with 
orders  to  take  the  huntsman  Amheim  for  a  bear-dance  round 
the  town.  Ivan  was  to  lead  him  with  a  halter  round  his 
neck  and  make  him  dance  at  twenty-five  principal  comers; 
it  is,  moreover,  an  ascertained  iact  that  Von  Holstein  from  this 
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hour  was  no  longer  a  persona  grata  at  court,  and  soon  left  for 
Berlin. 

As  for  bear-shooting,  the  Tsar  gave  it  up,  discovering  that  he 
had  no  time  to  devote  to  the  pleasures  of  sport. 

But  the  bearskin  remained  to  prove  to  all  and  sundry  that 
though  a  Tsar,  and  unable  to  devote  his  time,  which  belonged  to 
the  State,  to  such  pursuits,  his  Majesty  could  face  the  fiercest  of 
wild  beasts,  if  he  liked,  as  bravely  as  another — ay,  and  overthrow 
him  with  the  best. 

Moreover,  those  who  had  heard  rumours  of  the  dancing-bear 
episode,  and  desired  to  verify  the  matter,  were  disappointed  to 
find,  on  examining  the  Tsar's  trophy,  that  the  excellent  story  was 
not  supported  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  for  there  was  not  a  trace  of 
a  ring-mark  about  the  snout. 

And  the  friends  of  Professor  Dubinof,  of  the  Academy  of  Arts, 
all  agreed  that  the  Tsar  was  ever  ready  to  reward  magnificently 
the  work  of  those  who  served  him  well,  for  his  Majesty  decorated 
that  eminent  scientist,  who  superintended  the  curing  and  setting 
op  of  the  bearskin,  with  the  Order  of  St.  Anne  of  the  Second 
Glass. 

The  skin  certainly  was  beautifully  prepared  \  and  what  is  still 
more  to  the  credit  of  the  professor  is,  that  instead  of  shrinking — 
as  some  skins  do  in  the  curing — the  Tsar's  bear  had  gained  at 
least  a  foot  in  length  since  death. 

Fred.  Whishaw. 
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At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship. 


THAT  America  should  go  to  war  with  any  European  State  but 
her  poor  '  auld  enemy  of  England '  is  amazing.  We  shall 
not  find  it  easy  to  escape  rebuke  for  our  alleged  sentimental 
sympathies.  Spain  was  our  '  auld  enemy/  and  one  would  much 
like  to  read  a  Spanish  account  of  our  *  Admirals  All.'  The 
Iberian  view  of  Drake  is  probably  not  that  of  Mr.  Newbolt.  I 
have  lurking  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  our  Elizabethan 
proceedings.  How  Mr.  Kingsley  hates  the  Spaniards  in  West" 
ward  Hoi  how  they  offend  his  moral  sense!  But  we  were 
torturing  Jesuits  while  Spain  was  burning  heretics,  and  one 
would  as  lief  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition  as 
of  Cecil.  Possibly  we  might  have  treated  Aztecs  and  Incas 
better  than  Cortes  and  Pizarro  did,  but  our  dealings  with 
Africans  and  Australians  hardly  tend  to  certainty  on  that  head. 
Yet  we  give  ourselves  great  airs  of  virtue :  it  is  an  Anglo-Saxon 
habit,  and  our  moral  sense,  so  frequently  outraged,  is  apt  to  make 
the  cynic  smile. 


#     # 


We  have  forgotten  our  old  enmity  to  Spain,  and  we  shall 
probably  be  accused  of  preferring  her  case.  The  richer  classes 
will  be  said  to  love  a  Catholic  despotism,  while  the  ordinary 
Briton  has  a  tendency  to  say  *  Go  it,  the  little  'un.'  Besides,  the 
Americans  are  so  certain  to  win  that  we  are  in  no  anxiety  about 
them.  What  they  are  doing  we  should  probably  do  in  their 
circumstances.  Conscious  of  strength,  the  people  want  to  use  it, 
and,  perhaps,  they  relish  excitement  and  the  feeling  of  ^  making 
history'  with  a  pleasant  freedom  from  anxiety.  Eheu!  would 
that  the  Pope  could  have  made  peace  I  And  would  that,  when 
nations  fight,  they  could  abstain  from  scolding. 

'Angry  words  are  angry  wordsi 
And  thaVs  the  moral  I  *  Digitized  by  vjOOQ Ic 
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says  Calverley.     There  was  more  courtesy  between  belligerents  in 
earlier  ages. 


•     # 


An  Oxford  student  sends  the  following  reply  to  my  nephew's 
comments  (in  April)  on  a  history  of  England,  which  he  followed 
to  his  undoing.  The  student  requests  insertion  of  his  response 
to  Mr.  Macnab,  the  cruel  schoolmaster. 

To  the  Editor  of  *  Ai  the  Sign  of  the  Ship.' 

Bbazenface  Golleoe,  Oxford. 
ApHl  28.  1898. 

Deab  Sib, — As  you  and  your  friend  McNab  have  let  me  in  for  a  bad 
half-hour  with  my  tutor,  I  think  that  you  are  bound  to  allow  me  to 
ventilate  my  grievance  in  your  columns.  I  am  one  of  those  members 
of  this  University  who  find  that  the  pi'essure  of  social  and  athletic 
duties  on  my  time  is  much  too  great  to  allow  me  to  read  in  detail  the 
doll  and  lengthy  volumes  prescribed  for  the  Pass  Final  Schools.  But 
by  the  judicious  use  of  the  autoschediasiic  method,  and  the  purveying 
of '  tips/  lecture  notes,  and  general  information,  in  my  own  inimitable 
stjle,  I  have  generally  contrived  to  slip  along  without  any  violent 
collision  with  the  gentleman  who  receives  my  weekly  essay. 

This  term,  however,  we  have  begun  badly,  all  owing  to  pages  550- 
551  of  your  *  Ship.*  The  topic  served  out  to  me  was  William  Wallace  : 
now  I  had  been  reading  a  good  many  of  the  lighter  sort  of  magazines, 
and  remembered  your  notes  on  that  worthy,  60,  instead  of  bothering 
myself  to  get  out  Green  or  Bright,  who  were  written  twenty  years  ago, 
andy  no  doubt,  are  obsolete,  I  proceeded  to  utilise  your  friend  McNab, 
whose  information,  being  less  than  a  month  old,  must  be  (as  I  thought) 
qiute  up  to  date.  Of  course  I  varied  his  terminology  and  rounded  off 
my  paragraphs  in  my  best  Umon  diction. 

The  first  statement  which  roused  my  tutor  out  of  his  usual  limp 
melancholy  was  the  well-turned  phrase  in  which  I  affirmed  that  the 
Highlanders  were  bitter  opponents  of  Wallace.  This  was  my  render- 
ing of  your  correspondent's  elegant  '  only  a  jolly  juggins  could  think 
that  the  Highlanders  were  on  the  Scottish  side  in  the  row.  It 
seems  they  were  not.'  It  made  him  open  one  eye,  and  mutter  some- 
thing that  I  could  not  catch  about  Stevenson's  Ancient  Documenia, 
Vol.  II.,  and  the  disturbances  in  Aberdeenshire  and  Argyle.  But  this 
was  only  the  beginning.  When  I  proceeded  to  say  that  there  were  no 
Welsh  in  Strathdyde  in  1297,  because  the  Welsh  language  had  been  for 
some  time  extinct  in  that  region,  be  woke  up  thoroughly,  and  began  to 
be  insulting.  He  asked  me  whether  there  were  no  Qomishmen  in 
Cornwall  since  old  Mrs.  Pentreath  died  in  the  last  century,  and 
suggested  that  I  should  deny  the  title  of  Irishman  to  the  late  Mr. 
Pjtrnell  because  }ie  jlidn't  Jcpow  Prse,     Tben  hp  asked  m©^>vhethjBr 
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the  *  BritiBh  Laws '  full  of  Celtic  words  were  not  current  in  the  Western 
Lowlands  till  1298.  Next  I  had  constructed  a  neat  little  sentence 
about  the  absurdity  of  calling  Wallace  a  '  Strathcljde  squire/  I  had 
gathered  from  McNab  that  there  must  be  something  ludicrous  and 
archaic  in  the  use  of  the  word  Strathcl  jde  in  the  thirteenth  century.  But 
he  asked  me  whether  it  was  absurd  of  Thomas  Hardy  to  call  one  of  his 
books  Wessex  TdleSy  and  whether  there  was  not  a  paper  published  in 
Norwich  called  the  East  Anglian  something  or  other.  Then  I  had 
gone  on  to  state  that  Wallace  had  not  been  crossed  by  the  Sheriff  of 
Lanark,  but  had  cut  his  throat  quite  unprovokedly.  To  this  he  only 
remarked  that  I  seemed  to  know  more  about  1 297  than  Fordun,Wintoan 
and  Blind  Harry,  and  asked  me  who  was  my  authority.  I  was  kind 
enough  to  dissemble  your  name. 

After  this  I  had  used  McNab  to  the  effect  that  the  Steward  of 
Scotland,  Sir  William  Douglas,  and  Robert  Bruce  had  '  all  been  tried 
friends  and  supporters  of  Wallace,'  which  was  my  rendering  of  his 
'  were  all  in  the  ruction.'  He  asked  me  if  I  knew  that  the  Steward 
was  with  the  English  army  at  Stirling,  and  whether  Douglas  and  Bruce 
had  not  betrayed  (Scotland  by  swearing  fealty  to  King  Edward  the 
moment  that  Warenne  came  near  them  ) 

Our  next  skirmish  was  over  my  statement  that  Andrew  Murray  was 
killed  at  Cambuskenneth  Bridge.  He  said  that  if  that  was  so,  it  was 
odd  that  he  should  have  sent  an  official  letter  to  the  town  of  Lubeck 
more  than  a  month  after,  and  a  charter  of  protection  to  the  monks  of 
Hexham  five  weeks  later  still. 

Lastly  I  had  said,  in  deference  to  McNab,  that  Warenne  after  the 
battle  of  Cambuskenneth  didn't  withdraw  into  Stirling.  But  it  seems 
that  someone  called  Hemingburgh,  or  Knighton,  or  something  mediaeval 
of  that  sort,  says  that  he  did  go  into  Stirling,  and  left  a  new  Qovemor 
there,  and  saw  to  the  garrisoning  of  the  castle  before  he  proceeded  to 
ride  off  in  haste  to  Berwick. 

I  wish  yon  would  contrive  to  keep  this  Scottish  Squeers  McNab  (he 
seems  to  cane  his  boys  every  time  that  he  catches  them  in  what  he 
thinks  a  slip)  out  of  your  columns  for  the  future.  I  haven't  put  in  all 
my  grievances  against  him,  but  he  is  even  better  at  the  suggeatio  falsi 
than  at  actual  misstatements.  Anyhow  I  shall  be  cai*eful  in  the  future 
as  to  utilising  the  correspondents  of  the  *  Ship '  for  my  essays,  and  must 
fall  back  on  my  friends'  lecture  notes. 

I  am, 

Yours  somewhat  indignantly, 

T.  Slacker. 

* 

Mr.  Slacker's  tutor  must  know,  as  to  the  Highlanders,  what 
side  was  taken  by  the  representatives  of  the  Lordship  of  the  Isles. 
Bruce,  later,  brought  them  round  under  his  friend  Angus  Og. 
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As  to  Welsh  in  Strathclyde,  in  1297,  Waleys  (Wallace)  means 

*  Welsh/  does  it  not  ?  and,  if  the  people  of  Renfrewshire  were 
Welsh,  when  ^  Richard  the  Welshman,'  ancestor  of  Wallace,  came 
into  the  country  with  FitzAlan  (*the  Steward'),  why  did  they 
mark  out  Richard  as  specially  *  Welsh '  ?  '  The  Laws  of  Brets 
and  Scots'  were  extant,  but  were  they  in  Welsh?  As  to 
Wessex,  Mr.  Hardy,  in  the  preface  to  a  new  edition,  remarks  that 
he  himself  revived  *  Wessex,'  out  of  date  since  the  Conquest,  he 
says.  The  question  is  whether  Strathclyde  was  any  more  a 
current  name  than  Bemicia  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  As  to 
Wallace's  slaying  of  the  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  is  there  not 
Scalaoronica,  and  contemporary  documents  in  Bain?  Macnab 
never  said  that  the  Steward,  Bruce,  and  William  Douglas  were 

*  tried  adherents'  of  Wallace.  Macnab  refers  Mr.  Slacker  to  the 
Chronicle  of  Lanercost.  The  noble  adherents  vsuried  and  shifted, 
but  were  *out'  in  May  to  July  1297.  If  Douglas  betrayed 
Scotland,  why  was  he  kept  in  the  Tower  for  life  ?  As  to  the 
death  of  Moray  (who  was  no  Earl  and  no  Seneschal,  as  stated),  it 
rests  merely  on  the  finding  of  a  British  jury  in  Bain.  But,  as  I 
said,  I  think  he  must  have  fallen  at  Falkirk,  not  at  Stirling,  for 
the  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Slacker,  and  the  date  of  the  birth  of  his 
posthumous  child.  I  do  not  know  what  mediasval  authority  says 
that  Warenne  '  withdrew  into  Stirling.'  He  may  have  entered 
it,  but  he  bolted  to  Berwick  and  foundered  his  horse  on  the 
way.  Mr.  Slacker's  tutor  can  easily  find  my  authority,  who 
mentions  the  monastery  which  stabled  the  steed,  sadly  '  off  his 
feed,'  says  the  chronicler.  Not  to  say  this,  is  at  least  as  much  a 
auppresaio  veri  as  any  remark  of  JMacnab's  is  a  auggeetio  faUi. 
He  is  the  last  man  to  conceal  the  fickleness  of  Bruce,  or  the 
temporary  lapse  of  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  punished  by  Wallace. 
But  both  were  *  out.' 

* 

In  Macaulay's  onslaught  on  Horace  Walpole  he  mocks  that 
delightful  writer  for  loving  miniatures.  A  miniature  of  Grammont 
was  more  to  Horace,  says  Macaulay,  than  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. One  need  only  dip  into  the  letters  to  Mann  to  see  how 
absurd  is  this  remark.  Thackeray  also  speaks  of  'Horace 
Waddlepoodle'  and  of  his  collection,  as  if  it  were  the  folly  of  a 
fribble.  But  we  prefer  Dr.  Johnson  on  miniature  art,  *so 
valuable  in  diffusing  friendship,  in  reviving  tenderness,  in 
awakening  the  affections   of    the  absent,   and    eontinuiiig  the 
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presence  of  the  dead.'  Mr.  Foster  quotes  this  beautiful  seuteuce, 
from  I  know  not  which  of  Johnson's  writings,  in  his  delightful 
new  book  British  MiniaJtwre  Paindera.  *  It  justifies  the  taste  of 
our  Horace,  who  did  not  love  the  Doctor. 

* 

^liniatures  are  not  only  portraits  (and  on  the  historical  value 
of  portraits  Mr.  Carljle  has  written  enough),  but  they  are  relics. 
They  have  been  intimately  associated  with  the  dead,  carried  in 
the  bosom,  or  worn  about  the  neck.  Thus  Mr.  Foster  found,  at 
Bel  voir,  the  miniatures  of  Baleigh  and  his  son,  which  had  in  some 
way  escaped  from  their  enamelled  case,  with  the  heart  and  enlaced 
initials  of  Sir  Walter  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth.  Vignettes  show  the 
scene  in  which  young  Raleigh  was  slain  in  Guiana.  Could  even 
Macaulay  have  sneered  at  our  interest  in  such  objects  ?  *  They 
continue  the  presence  of  the  dead,'  and  in  a  charming,  nameless 
miniature  of  the  last  century,  I  feel  that  Fielding's  Amelia  still 
radiates  grace  and  kindness.  Let  us  hope  the  story  is  untrue,  that 
Charles  II.  gave  his  father's  miniatures  to  his  ladies,  and  stopped 
the  pension  of  the  painter's  widow,  Mrs.  Oliver,  when  she  mur- 
mured thereat,  ilore  probably  the  pension  stopped  in  the  nature 
of  things.  A  miniature  of  James  Vf .,  in  a  contemporary  diamond 
setting,  sold  for  2,885i.,  at  the  Hamilton  sale. 


Now  compare  the  Waddlepoodle  prices,  at  the  sale  of  Horace's 
collection,  in  1842.  Jlr.  Holford  got  the  Digby  for  l78i.  10s.;  in 
fact,  he  bought  a  good  deal.  I  know  not  if  all  the  pieces  are  at 
Dorchester  House.  Petitot's  Duchesse  de  Montbazon  fetched 
3U.  10s.  The  Fairfax  enamelled  watch,  presented  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, went  for  twenty  guineas  !  Mr.  Dilke  got  an  Oliver  for  6/.  6s., 
and  Lord  Derby  got  his  heroic  ancestress  for  only  ten  guineas. 
Pope  went  for  U.  4s.,  and  Charles  II.  for  little  more.  But  Miss 
Burdett-Coutts  had  to  *  sport'  24 U.  10s.  for  a  Digby  miniature. 
Lady  Mary  Coke,  that  amusing  eccentric,  modelled  in  wax,  sold 
for  3i.  IBs.,  and  a  Vandyck,  of  Vandyck,  for  4i.  4s !  Hoskins's 
Carr,  the  minion  of  James  VI.,  was  cheap  at  fourteen  guineas,  and 
the  Queen  of  Hearts,  by  Oliver,  at  182.  18s.  Eight  guineas 
secured  Arabella  Stuart,  by  Hilliard.  Horace  himdelf,  by  Zincke, 
fetched  58i.  16s.  Horace's  pet,  Cowley,  by  Zincke,  the  very  apple 
of  his  eye,  was  bought  for  63i.  by  Mr.  Holford,  *  the  eyes  swim- 
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ming  with  youth  and  tenderness.'  Miss  Burdett-Coutts  paid 
131f.  6«.  for  Henrietta  of  Orleans,  by  Petitot,  but  that  great  ar- 
tist's Louis  XIV.  went  for  Wl.  14«.,  and  his  La  Valli^refor  3U.  10«. 
Lucy  Waters'  Mother  of  Monmouth  was  rated  at  a  poor  eight 
guineas,  and  a  fine  Prince  Charlie  at  52.  158.  6c2.  And  beautiful 
Molly  Lepel  was  valued  at  half  a  sovereign,  while  Cooper's  minia- 
ture of  himself  fell  short  of  a  pound  by  a  shilling.  This  is  the 
most  cruel  blow  of  all. 


• 


In  a  midland  town,  lately,  I '  picked  up '  a  miniature  of  Prince 
Charles,  aged  about  twenty-eight,  in  oil,  on  copper.  He  wears  the 
Garter  and  Thistle,  over  a  red  uniform  coat.  I  have  another  of 
the  Prince,  as  a  boy  of  fourteen,  in  enamel,  given  by  him  to  John 
Murray  of  Broughton,  in  which  he  wears  the  same  costume.  How 
altered  is  the  face  from  pretty  boyish  petulance  to  a  hard  defiant 
recklessness  of  air !  On  the  back  of  the  leather  case  of  the  minia- 
ture, in  oil,  is  written :  * (a  word  erased),  done  by  Mr.  Bone, 

from  the  miniature  for  which  he  sat  before  he  left  Clifton.'  Per- 
haps the  case  is  that  of  another  piece,  but  Bone  was  at  Bristol 
(Mr.  Foster  says)  in  1778.  He  may  then  have  executed  this 
copy  from  a  miniature  done  at  Clifton ;  but  when  was  the  Prince 
at  Clifton  ?  We  can  only  say  that  we  do  not  know  where  he  was 
not,  in  England,  in  1750-1 7G6.  Of  course  he  had  no  time  to  give 
sittings  at  Clifton  Moor,  when  repulsing  Cumberland's  advanced 
guards,  in  1746. 


Does  any  one  know  the  history  of  the  portrait  of  Charles  I.  at 
his  trial,  now  in  All  Souls  College  ?  The  King  wears  his  hat,  he 
is  in  mourning,  he  has  a  letter  in  one  hand,  his  cane  in  the  other. 
He  regards  his  accusers  with  melancholy  disdain.  I  fell  in  love 
with  the  portrait  at  All  Souls,  and  lately  *  picked  up '  a  contem- 
porary replica,  at  no  modem  price.  The  portrait  has  been  engraved 
in  old  times  and  must  have  a  history.  Of  course  it  cannot  have 
been  painted  in  court,  during  the  so-called  Trial  of  the  King,  but 
it  may  be  from  a  sketch.  The  likeness  is  very  interesting,  and 
more  sympathetic  than  most  portraits  of  Charles.  Any  informa- 
tion about  the  picture  and  the  artist  would  be  gratefully  received. 


On  the  perils  of  miniatures  Mr.  Foster  writes  feelingly.     It  is 
a  common  error  to  leave  them  exposed  to  the  sunlight,  which 
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soon  destroys  the  carnations  and  leaves  a  melancholy  pallid  ghost 
of  a  likeness.  It  is  easy  to  hang  a  dark  green  veil  over  miniatures 
which  are  arranged  in  frames  on  the  wall.  Mr.  Foster  offers  a 
probable  suggestion  as  to  the  cause  of  mould  in  miniatures  on 
ivory.  The  ivory  is  often  the  thinnest  possible  slice,  pasted  on  to 
paper  or  cardboard.  The  paste  is  likely  to  become  the  origin  of 
mould.  I  lately  saw  a  miniature  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  supposed  to 
be  contemporary,  and  attributed  to  John  Hoskins,  the  master  of 
Cooper,  being  signed  with  his  initials.  But  it  was  on  very  thin 
ivory,  which  was  not  used  till  late  in  the  century.  Sometimes 
miniatures  were  painted  on  the  backs  of  playing  cards,  and  occa- 
sionally a  coin  was  spUt,  and  miniatures,  as  of  Charles  11.  and 
the  Duke  of  York  in  the  Propert  collection,  were  painted  on  the 
polished  interiors.  What  seemed  to  be  a  dollar  thus  contained 
two  miniatures.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  warn  the  youngest 
collector  against  forgeries,  and  dealers  ^ho  call  every  enamel  a 
Petitot  or  a  Zincke.  Forgeries  of  Cosways  are  numberless,  but 
easily  detected  by  their  badness.  Any  one  who  owns  miniatures 
ought  to  affix  the  names  of  the  persons,  if  known  ;  known  names 

add  greatly  to  the  value. 

*     » 

* 

Photography,  and  the  early  Victorian  age,  killed  the  art  of 
miniature.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  revive  it ;  not  with  much 
success,  one  fears,  though  a  few  good  examples  are  exhibited  at  the 
Eoyal  Academy  and  elsewhere.  They  are  feeble,  pretty,  and  laxly 
handled,  as  a  rule.  One  cannot  expect  a  good  school  of  miniature 
apart  from  a  good  school  of  portrait  painting.  The  age  of  Eneller 
was  not  a  good  age  of  miniature,  in  England.  The  beauties  of 
to-day  are  commemorated  in  fading  photographs,  terribly  touched 
up,  while  their  great-grandmothers  live  in  miniature  and  mezzo- 
tint. Mr.  Foster,  by  the  way,  tells  the  story  of  Strange,  the 
Jacobite  miniaturist  and  engraver,  hiding  under  a  strange  young 
lady's  ample  hoop,  after  Culloden,  and  later  marrying  her.  But, 
in  fact,  Strange  was  betrothed,  I  believe,  before  1745,  and  only 
took  up  arms  to  please  the  political  fair  one.  Mr.  Blaikie,  in 
Edinburgh,  showed  me  lately  a  contemporary  manuscript  list  of 
the  Whig  and  Jacobite  young  ladies  of  the  period,  with  brief 
remarks  on  their  characters  and  charms.  But  the  list  stopped  at 
the  letter  C,  and  did  not  include  the  future  I^y  Strange.  Her 
husband  designed  the  plates  for  the  paper  currency,  notes  fiom  a 
penny  to  sixpence,  with  which  it  was  intended  to  pay  the  High- 
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land  army.  The  notes  probably  never  came  into  eircnlation,  and 
were  a  most  nnsatis£Eu;tory  substitute  for  the  coppers  of  King 
George.  One  ought  not  to  wish  the  number  of  collectors  to 
increase,  for  that  would  only  raise  prices,  and  already  they  are 
£ur  too  high  for  the  amateur.  But  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  art 
among  the  general  public,  which  cannot  compete  with  rich  enthu- 
siasts, might  possibly  cause  a  revival  of  the  art  itself,  and  provide 
a  little  opening  for  the  too  numerous  pupils  of  the  schools. 
At  present  they  swamp  the  market  in  '  black  and  white ' ;  a  few 
of  them  might  try  their  chances  in  the  more  arduous  but  more 
{leasing  field  of  miniature.  Their  first  duty  is  not  to  copy  photo- 
graphs— a  common  method. 

♦ 

In  Literature,  America  is,  indeed,  about  to  'make  culture 
hum.'  Professor  Peck  is  translating  Petronius  Arbiter  I  As  the 
Critic  eloquently  remarks,  Petronius  was  the  'Arbiter  Eligantia- 
mm '  of  Nero's  reign,  and  his  morals  may  be  conjectured  at.  Mr. 
Peck  calls  Petronius's  book  *  the  one  surviving  specimen  of  the 
realistic  novel  in  antiquity.'  If  so,  antiquity  knew  what  to  dis- 
card ;  but  is  the  work  'reiJistic'?  Surely  it  is  rather  *  picaresque,' 
and  The  Goldeii  AsSy  if  realism  there  be,  is  often  as  realistic  as 
Petronius.  I  admit  that  I  never  could  get  through  Petronius, 
who  seems  dreary  enough,  when  he  is  not  disgusting.  That 
eminent  Covenanter,  the  Kev.  Robert  Blair,  of  St.  Andrews,  con- 
fesses that  he  began  Petronius,  but  found  him  too  wicked  for 
prolonged  study.  Mr.  Peck  does  not  mean  to  publish  the  whole 
book^  but  I  know  not  whether  he  Bowdlerises  or  takes  the  oppo- 
site course.  If  so,  the  moral  sense  of  the  citizens  will  be  excited 
once  more ;  whereas,  if  he  Bowdlerises,  Petronius  will  prove  the 
reverse  of  gay.  In  the  same  Critic  (April  2)  I  read  that '  President 
McKinley  refusing  to  be  jingoed  into  war  by  yellow  journals  and 
yellow  Congressmen '  (why  yellow :  what  have  Mongolians  to  do 
here  ?)  '  is  an  inspiring  object  of  contemplation.'  But  did  Mr. 
McKinley  refuse  to  be  'jingoed'?  Elsewhere  in  the  same  journal, 
*  Lounger'  takes  me  seriously  when  I  call  Hawthorne  a  writer  *  of 
considerable  merit,'  whose  first  editions  are  strangely  cheap,  as 
compared  with  those  of  Mr.  Kipling.  The  figure  of  irony  is  rarely 
ixoderstood.  Naturally  I  regard  Hawthorne  as  a  genius  and  a 
classic,  and  I  would  prefer  first  editions  of  his  works  even  to  those 
of  Mr.  Kipling.  The  same  critic  wonders  why  somebody  should 
e2cpect  much  attention  for  a  novel  by  Mr,  Watts  Dunton  *  published 
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twenty  years  ago.'    But  it  was  not  pMished  twenty  years  ago,  as 

*  Lounger's '  authority  says  it  was  written  twenty  years  ago,  and  it 
has  been  lying  in  reserve  longer  than  Waverley.  How  strange 
the  old  emotions  and  phrases  must  look,  in  an  author's  eyes,  after 
a  silence  of  twenty  years !  Finally,  a  writer  in  this  excellent 
journal  invites  me  to  ^  come  and  see '  America.  Alas,  the  spirit 
is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.  Like  this  hospitable  author,  I 
make  a  real  distinction  between  visitors  who  come  to  make  money 
by  talking,  *  and  visitors  who  come  for  human  pleasure.'  I  could 
not  pretend  to  regard  my  ^  talk '  as  an  equivalent  for  dollars,  and 
the  American  public  might  take  the  same  view,  above  all  if,  as  is 
too  probable,  they  could  not  hear  the  talk,  the  talker  being  'roopy/ 
as  Steerforth  said  about  David  Gopperfield. 

• 
I  have  to  acknowledge  thirteen  volumes  of  poetry  and  one 
anonymous  letter,  type-written,  from  an  angry  poet.  There  is 
no  harm  in  writing  poetry,  no  harm  in  publishing  it,  no  grave 
moral  wrong  even  in  sending  it  to  the  Sign  of  the  Ship ;  but  it  is 
never  moral  to  write  anonymous  letters.  From  Jlr.  Crandall's 
Chorda  of  Life  (modestly  *  printed  for  the  Author,  Springdale, 
Conn.')  I  select  a  poem  of  the  hour,  though  there  are  much  better 
things  and  more  melodious  lyrics  in  the  volume  : 

CUBA  LIBRE. 

'  Cuba  Libre ! '    Hear  our  daughter  o'er  the  water  bravely  cry. 
While  the  smoke  that  never  falters  from  her  altars  stains  the  sky ; 
While  the  aged,  and  the  children,  and  the  women  stricken  reel ; 

*  Cuba  Libre ! '  is  their  answer  to  the  tyrant's  fatal  steel. 

*  Cuba  Libre ! '     At  her  option,  by  adoption,  she  is  ours ; 
Bound  to  us  by  cords  of  freedom  mightier  than  earthly  powers ! 
She  is  hoping,  she  is  groping,  through  the  murk  of  slavery's  air. 
Shall  we  by  our  deafness  drive  her  to  the  silence  of  despair? 

'  Cuba  Libre ! '  shouts  Maceo,  riding  to  a  martyr's  death ; 
^  Cuba  Libre ! '  smiles  Bandera,  victor  in  his  latest  breath ! 
'  Cuba,  wilt  thou  bow  thy  head  ?  on  royal  promises  rely  ? ' 
'  Cuba  Libre ! '    Hear  a  nation  saying  she  would  rather  die ! 

'  Cuba  Libre ! '    Hear  the  mountains  echo  back  the  patriot  boast ; 

*  Cuba  Libre ! '  sing  the  waves  along  two  thousand  miles  of  coast ! 
O'er  the  water  hear  our  daughter  saying :  '  Mother,  from  thy  brow, 
I  have  cfiught  the  rays  of  freedom,  you  may  not  disown  me  now.' 
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Valiant  daughter,  o'er  the  water,  we  have  heard  thy  moving  voice, 
And  the  glory  of  thy  story  makes  a  patriot  land  rejoice ! 
Five  and  forty  stars  of  ours  salute  thee  o'er  the  tumbling  sea, 
Pledge  their  forces  in  their  courses  'til  thy  single  star  is  free ! 


Mr.  Gathome  Hardy's  work  on  '  The  Salmon,'  in  the  '  Feather, 
For,  and  Fin '  series,  is  very  agreeable  reading,  but  solaced  me 
little,  last  month,  beside  the  Helmsdale.  For  Mr.  Hardy  chro- 
nicles a  couple  of  blank  days,  but  all  my  days  were  blanks ! 

My  days  are  sunless  and  my  nights  are  moonless, 
Parched  the  pleasant  April  herbage,  and  the  lark's  loud 
outburst  tuneless,' 

as  the  poet  says.  Not  that  the  herbage  ivas  parched ;  nay,  we 
had  water  enough,  and  wind  enough,  and  salmon  in  great  abun- 
dance frisked  like  lambs.  Moreover,  the  water  was  in  good  order. 
Yet  all  my  days  were  blank.  Thus  one  was  not  only  bredouille, 
but  had  not  an  excuse.  Beminded  by  Mr.  Hardy's  citations  of 
Scrope's  charming  old  book,  I  read  it  again,  and  learned  that  the 
salmon-fisher  must  be  '  sanguine.'  He  must  expect  a  fish  to  come 
in  the  course  of  every  cast.  I  would  therefore  humbly  ascribe  my 
lack  of  success  to  lack  of  Imagination.  I  observed  my  companions. 
They  fished  for  at  least  eight  hours  daily,  which  makes  four 
hundred  and  eighty  minutes.  Say  that  four  casts  go  to  the 
minute,  that  makes  nearly  two  thousand  casts  per  diem  for  an 
average  of  one  fish.  Now,  my  fancy  delights  not  in  odds  of 
2,000  to  1  against  me.  I  cannot  keep  up  my  interest  in  each 
cast.  Moreover,  it  seemed  futile  to  wait  for  a  rising  fish  and  cast 
over  him,  which  is  much  the  least  laborious  way  of  fishing,  and 
the  manner  to  which,  with  trout,  I  am  accustomed.  The  dashing, 
or  rather  splashing,  fish  did  not  rise  to  fly.  Probably  the  salmon 
were  *  bulging*  or  '  tailing ; '  certain  it  is  that,  though  numerous, 
they  very  seldom  rose  to  fly,  and,  when  they  did,  generally  came 
short,  and  I  hear  that  the  same  thing  was  occurring  on  the  Dee. 
Whatever  the  cause  of  this  provoking  behaviour,  it  supplied 
material  for  a  whole  chapter  of  blank  days.  So  I  tried  dry  fly  for 
the  trout,  when  the  March  Browns  came  out ;  but  these  unedu- 
cated Celtic  fish  positively  preferred  the  fly  wet.  Second  sight, 
abundant  on  the  Lochy  and  the  Shin,  does  not  seem  to  prevail  on 
the  Hehnadale ;  but  there  is  a  two-headed  black  dog  which  guards 
a  treasure  in  an  unfathomable  lochan,  that  has  resisted  ^orts  to 
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drain  it.  There  are  plenty  of  Picts*  Houses  and  *  Brochfi '  on  the 
Helmsdale,  which  is  a  model  of  a  salmon  river,  but  needs  Imagi- 
nation in  the  angler,  also  Patience — monumental  Patience — and 
unwearied  muscles,  and  the  best  of  waterproofs,  One  fish  I  lost 
through  Dr.  Johnson.  I  sat  down  to  read  Bozzy,  in  the  deHghtfal 
Temple  edition,  and  the  gillie  took  the  rod  and  killed  the  fish, 
which  bad  just  been  waiting  for  a  fly. 


Mr.  Slacker,  on  receiving  a  proof  of  his  letter,  points  out  that 
Mr.  Freeman  and  Canon  Kingsley  revived  the  old  name,  Wessex, 
before  Mr.  Hardy.  Kingsley  talks  of '  us  Wessex  fishers,'  in  his 
*  Chalk  Stream  Studies,'  in  1868,  and  elsewhere.  These,  at  best, 
are  literary  and  archaeological  revivals,  which  Mr.  Hardy  has  made 
more  popular  and  familiar. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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Two  Men  o'  Mendip. 

By  Walter  Eaymond, 

AuTHOB  OF  *  Gentleman  Upcott's  DAuaHXEB,'  •  Love  and 
Quiet  Life/  'Trypbena  in  Love,'  <fec. 

CHAPTER  L 

UTTLE   PATTY   WINTERHEAD. 

WHEN  little  Patty  Winterhead  took  to  talking,  how  she  would 
go  on,  to  be  sure  I  No  matter  what  came  into  the  head  of 
her,  out  it  popped  as  straight  as  a  gun-barreh  She  didn't  keep 
anything  back — not  she — not  for  the  time  being.  But  then  again, 
sometimes,  when  all  the  folk  were  cackling  away  like  a  charm 
of  birds,  Patty  Winterhead  would  sit  so  silent  as  a  mumchance, 
and  never  so  much  as  speak  one  word. 

This  afternoon  there  was  no  stopping  her.  Her  tongue — 
*  the  little  red  rag  o'  her,'  as  Sophia  Pierce  would  have  called  it — 
ran  nineteen  to  the  dozen  and  more.  But  that  her  prattle  was 
top  sweet  to  injure  any  living  creature  on  God's  earth,  she  could 
have  talked  a  horse's  hind  leg  off,  as  the  saying  is.  And  still, 
for  all  that,  little  Patty  Winterhead  had  never  been  known  to  Fay 
a  Bour  thing,  or  tell  an  unkind  tale,  of  any  mortal  souU  But, 
then,  people  upon  this  earth  are  all  so  different-like — some  for 
everlasting  ncujy  nag,  nag,  and  some  that  can  never  so  much 
as  ope  their  lips  but  what  the  words  must  drop  out  smiling. 

They  were  standing  tp^ether  in  the  porch  of  Charterhouse 
Farm,  little  Patty  Winterhead  and  Sophia  Pierce. 

*  What !  not  heard  the  goo-koo  afore  to-year  ? '  cried  Patty  in 
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astonishment.  *  Why,  I  heard  nn  more  'an  a  week  agone,  first 
time !    An'  over  Ubley  way,  too,  then/ 

'  I  ha'n*t  a-noticed  un  myself,'  replied  Sophia  with  a  sniflF,  and 
all  the  superiority  of  a  fine  commonplace  mind  having  other 
things  to  think  about. 

Sophia  was  bom  and  bred  at  Ubley  farm. 

That  bright  April  afternoon  she  had  walked  over  to  Charter- 
house for  company's  sake ;  the  more  so  because  Patty  Winterhead 
was  alone  too,  and  of  late  Sophia  had  taken  a  great  £Emcy  to 
Patty.  The  day  was  a  holiday.  All  the  folk  were  gone  abroad* 
Across  the  breadth  of  Mendip  neither  man  nor  woman  was  to  be 
seen — nor  even  a  horse,  for  the  matter  of  that,  unless  some  rough 
unbroken  colt,  maybe,  that  none  could  ride.  A  mount  had  been 
worth  money  that  morning,  when  he  who  neither  had  nor  was 
able  to  hire  must  rise  at  daybreak  and  tramp  his  score  of  miles 
and  more  to  be  in  time  for  the  fun.  Every  miner  from  Priddy 
on  the  one  hand  up  to  Shipham  on  the  other  had  gone  to  fiedr 
that  day.  And  so  for  certain  had  all  the  quiet  farming  folk  as 
weU. 

^  There,  to  be  sure,  summer  is  a'most  come  now ;  for  not  only 
the  swallows  but  the  devil-scritohes  so  well  be  all  back.  Look  I 
Sophia,  there's  one  o'  'em — there — now.' 

Patty  Winterhead  raised  her  finger  and  pointed  across  the 
narrow  garden  in  front  of  the  house  at  a  swift,  glistening  black 
in  the  sunlight,  as  it  darted  down  the  road  between  the  long 
stone  walls  which  serve  instead  of  hedgerows  in  that  bleak  hill 
country. 

Sophia  looked  without  seeing,  as  one  who  has  no  mind  for 
such  nonsense,  and  little  Patty  Winterhead  went  rattling  on  again. 

'  Ay,  summer's  a'most  here,  sure  enough.  Not  but  what  the 
nights  be  cold,  mind.  Why,  early  'is  morning  the  moors  were 
all  over  wi'  a  white  vrost  like  a  ground  o'  snow.  For  a'ter  vather 
had  a-rod  oflf  I  went  away  right  up  'pon  top  o'  Cheddar  Hill.  La! 
Sophia,  you  never  zeed  sich  a  sight  o'  folk.  I  never  did.  All 
along  the  road,  in  twos  an'  drees,  an'  vowers  an'  vives,  some  a-voot 
an'  some  a-ho'se-back,  an'  some  in  carts.  Ay,  up  ten  or  a  dozen 
to  a  two-wheel  cart,  a-zot,  anyhow,  'pon  one  another's  laps. 
There  'tes  really  a  merciful  providence  that  't  have  a-held  up 
same  as  't  have.  For  there  were  a  black  cloud  or  two,  middle 
day;  did  really  make  me  wonder whe'er  or  no  I'd  put  on  my  light 
vrock.  There,  I  did.  For  you  zee,  Sophia,  when  vather  do  go 
out  there's  no  knowiag  but  what  all  creation  mid  come  home  wi' 
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un.  Why,  when  Gerii^h  the  highwayman  was  hanged  in  1810, 
that's  dree  years  agone  this  very  spring,  there  were  thirteen  o' 
ns  a-zot  down  together,  an'  none  dared  to  move.  I  tell  ee  't 
was  lucky  Solomon  Moggridge  the  constable  corned  along  late, 
else  we  should  ha'  bin  there  now,  I  do  verily  believe,  please  God 
to  spare  us  so  long.  An'  Cheddar  Fair,  when  young  Giles  Stan- 
derwick  cracked  the  crown  o*  the  champion  from  down  the 
country,  there  were  one-an'-twenty.  For  'tis  **Come  along, 
come  in,"  wi'  vather — open  heart — open  house  an'  everybeddy  well 
met.  Zo,  look-y-zee,  I've  a-tidied  up  a  bit,  an'  filled  the  kettle 
so  full  up  as  ever  you  dare,  that  is  to  say,  not  to  boil  over  an' 
spout  out  an'  scald  anybeddy*s  knees,  or  a'most  drown  the  whole 
place,  so  to  speak ;  and  hitched  un  up  on  chimbley-crook,  han'- 
pat  again  he's  wanted,  an'  put  on  my  best  vrock,  or  what  have 
a-bin  my  best,  an'  here  we  be.' 

She  stopped  abruptly,  not  for  lack  of  matter,  but  because  she 
was  out  of  breath.  She  leaned  back  against  one  side  of  the  arch 
uid  laughed.     Sophia  was  leaning  back  against  the  other. 

In  appearance  they  were  wide  apart  as  a  last  year's  kecksie 
from  a  Cheddar  pink. 

Little  Patty  Winterhead  was  rightly  named.  She  was  very 
Bmall — short  in  stature,  slight  in  figure,  and  little  in  Umb.  Only 
her  eyes  were  large  and  very  round  and  brown.  Her  honey- 
ooloured  hair  fell  parted  over  her  forehead  above  brows  ever  eo 
slightly  arched.  And  her  skin  was  delicate  and  white,  except 
when  she  talked  and  grew  excited.  Then  the  colour  rose  upon 
her  cheek,  and  a  mischief  went  twitching  around  the  little  crimson 
mouth  of  her. 

The  plain,  unimaginative  folk  of  those  bleak  hills  did  not 
nxHlerstand  the  maid.  She  was  as  changeable  as  the  wind,  they 
said,  and  had  as  many  moods.  Yet  when  she  sat  silent  she  was 
watching,  no  fear,  and  drank  in  all  that  was  said  and  done  like 
milk,  though  she  never  might  move  a  lip.  This  strange  uncer- 
tainty made  people  shy.  They  thought  of  her  as  a  child  with  an 
uncommon  wayward  wit.  And  indeed,  as  she  stood  there  in  her 
pale  cream-coloured  frock,  covered  with  a  spring-time  of  lilac 
sprigs,  she  looked  no  more  than  seventeen  at  the  most.  Yet 
little  Patty  Winterhead  was  over  twenty,  and  going  on  for  twenty- 
one. 

As  to  Sophia  Pierce,  she  was  tall  as  a  maypole  and  hard  as  a 
nail-  She  had  high  cheek-bones,  a  dark  complexion,  and  black 
hair.     Her  long  face  was  thin  and  sharp  as  a  hatchet  with  a 
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prominent  chin  and  a  nose  like  a  reaping  hook.  Still,  Sophia 
was  not  altogether  bad-looking,  and,  as  everybody  knew,  had 
gumption  enough  for  two.  But  that  being  strictly  in  the  nature 
of  things  was  much  to  be  commended,  since  Sophia  was  getting 
to  be  a  very  old  girl.  Nobody  thought  of  her  as  young.  People 
only  wondered  why  somebody  or  another  hadn't  picked  her  up 
years  ago.  Ah !  she'd  a-made  a  good  wife  for  any  sensible  man, 
sure  enough.  And  what  an  arm  she  had  for  work !  And  what 
any  eye — to  business ! 

At  present  she  was  in  black  for  an  uncle  by  her  mother's  side 
who  had  left  her  a  hundred  pounds. 

*  Let's  go  up  along  road  an'  zee  if  anybeddy  is  a-coming,' 
suddenly  cried  the  younger  girl  in  her  quick,  impulsive  way.  *  Or, 
no !  let's  run  down  over  hill  so  fur  as  the  Cheddar  road.  Why, 
the  primroses  an'  cowslips  too  be  out  beautiful  in  the  lew  between 
Black-rocks.  Anybeddy  can  pick  a  ton,  well,  a  goodish  double 
han'ful  then,  enough  to  fill  a  quart  cup  in  ten  minutes,  if  they 
do  try,  an'  some  o'  'em  so  big  as  oxslips  too.' 

*  La !  Patty  Winterhead,  I  should  want  to  be  paid  to  pick  'em,' 
laughed  Sophia  in  her  short  way.  *  An  maybe  your  vather  'ull 
come  home,  too,  an'  not  like  to  vind  ee  out  o'  the  way.' 

*  Ho !  he  wouldn't  trouble  his  head  about  that,  so  long  as  I 
comed  in  sound  an'  happy.  Why,  he've  never  found  a  word  o' 
fau't  wi'  me  in  all  his  life  ! '  boasted  the  girl  gaily. 

*  What !  never  once  in  all  his  life,  Patty  Winterhead  ? ' 

As  she  spoke  Sophia  leant  forward,  and  her  voice  assumed  a 
searching  tone  calculated  to  drag  hidden  truth  from  the  inner- 
most recess  of  the  deepest  human  heart. 

Patty  reflected. 

*  Well,  then,'  she  said,  nodding  her  head  with  the  deliberation 
of  one  determined  to  be  exact  and  stick  to  it,  ^not  since  poor 
mother  were  a-tookt,  an'  that's  six  year  agone  just  upon  next 
Midsummer  that  ever  is.' 

For  a  moment  she  was  serious.    Then  she  burst  out  again. 

*Look  here!  Let's  run  down  an'  climb  up  'pon  top  o'  the 
Wind  Cliflf  an'  look  down  over.  The  folk  a-horseback  crawling 
up  the  road  do  look  so  small  as  mites — ^well,  the  size  o'  house- 
sparrows,  then,  a-perched  upon  rats  wi'  their  tails  a-cut  short. 
Why,  a  Devon  cow  out  'pon  moor  is  about  so  big  as  a  horse* 
chestnut.  You  can  look  down  'pon  the  backs  o'  the  jackdaws 
a-fiying  in  an'  out  the  chinks ;  an'  ofttimes  there's  a  great  hunting 
falcon-hawk,  wi'  broad  wings  all  a-spread,  up  five  foot  or  more 
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acroBS,  a-sailing  roim'  so  smooth  an'  easy — verily  an'  trnly!  do 
a'most  make  anybeddy  believe  that,  wi'  the  leastest  bit  of  a  pnsh 
like,  you  need  only  to  stick  out  your  arms  to  fly  too.     Come  on.' 

'  I  wunt,'  was  the  reply  of  Sophia,  sharp  and  decisive.  *  Why 
'tis  wo'th  all  a  crown  to  get  up  there  any  day  o'  the  wick.' 

The  young  girl  laughed  merrily.  Her  nimbler  wit  could 
follow  Sophia's  simple  astonishment,  but  Sophia  did  not  under- 
stand her  in  the  least.  Then  her  capricious  little  mind  leapt 
back  abruptly  to  her  father. 

*  No ;  I  think  'twould  break  the  heart  o'  me  if  vather  an'  I 
were  ever  to  fiJl  out.  There !  we  never  couldn'.  Not  but  what 
vather,  mind,  have  a-got  a  pretty  hot  temper  when  he's  crossed. 
But  all  the  Winterheads  be  like  that.  A  Winterhead  have  a*got 
to  have  his  way  an'  then  he's  all  right.  But  a  Winterhead  is 
always  so  good  as  his  word.  That's  his  pride — ^to  act  up  to  what's 
right  no  matter  how  mid  turn  out.  Why,  wi'  forty  thousand 
against  un  vather  'ud  speak  out  his  mind  just  the  same.  I  tell 
ee  what,  Sophia,  I'd  believe  my  vather  in  the  face  o'  all  the 
world.' 

As  she  spoke  she  stepped  out  upon  the  path.  What  between 
pride  and  affection  her  small,  slight  figure  looked  quite  defiant. 

Sophia's  eyes  watched  her  narrowly.  Then  her  voice  became 
quite  coaxing  as  she  said : 

*  He  do  think  a  wonderful  lot  o'  you,  Patty.  Shall  I  tell  ee 
what  he  said  over  to  Ubley  two  nights  agone  ? ' 

*  What? '  cried  the  girl,  eagerly  turning  back  into  the  porch. 

^  He  said  the  wish  nearest  to  his  heart  is  to  see  ee  wed  an' 
happy  wi'  a  good  man  o'  your  own  choice.' 

little  Patty  Winterhead  blushed  and  laughed. 

*  What  good  is  it  to  talk  o'  that  ? '  she  cried,  looking  frankly 
up  into  Sophia's  face.  *Why,  I  be  one-an'-twenty  come  Old 
Midsummer  Day!  None  o'  'em  ha'n't  a-caught  a  mind  to  me, 
nor  ever  so  much  as  pretend  to,  not  eet  'TIS  because  I  be  so 
little,  I  do  allot.  I  tell  ee  what  'tis,  Sophia.  I  do  bide  heart- 
whole  myself,  an'  the  young  chaps  do  bide  heart-whole  too  for 
all  me.    But  I  don't  trouble.    I  be  happy  enough  as  'tis.' 

*  Well,  I  thought  rd  tell  ee  what  he  said,'  added  Sophia  com- 
placently. 

Such  friendliness  naturally  kindled  in  little  Patty  Winter- 
head's  open  nature  a  burning  desire  to  impart  a  confidence. 
She  could  no  more  help  herself  than  fly. 

*  Sophia,'  she  began  in  a  mysterious  whisper.     *If  you'll  take  I  e 
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your  Bible  oath  never  to  let  out,  1*11  tell  ee  what  I  ha'n't  never 
a-breathed  to  any  soul  alive.* 

*  What's  that  ? '  demanded  Sophia,  sharp-set  with  curiosity. 

*  Vather  is  so  fond  o'  me  as  ever  his  heart  can  hold.  I  do 
know  that.  When  poor  dear  mother  was  handy  her  last  end  she 
begged  of  him  never  to  give  another  mother  to  "  the  little  mouse." 
That's  what  they  always  called  me  ever  since  I  was  knee-high. 
An'  he  promised  he  wouldn*.  That's  why  he  never  thought 
o'  marrying  again.  So  'tis  all  so  well  that  nobody  don't  want  me^ 
to  be  sure,  for  there,  I  couldn'  never  leave  vather  for  no  man  'pon 
earth.  Unless,  in  cou'se,  it  so  turned  out  that  we  all  lived  here 
together,  or ' 

She  broke  oflf  abruptly.  Sophia  was  craning  forward  her  lean 
neck  as  she  drank  in  every  word  with  greedy  interest.  A  mis- 
giving crossed  Patty  Winterhead's  mind  that  she  was  talking 
foolishly.  That  was  the  way  sometimes  when  she  ran  on  so  fast 
without  thought,  to  be  sorry  for  it  afterwards. 

*  There,  come  on ! '  she  cried  impulsively,  seizing  Sophia  by  the 
wrist.     *  Let's  go  out  to  gate  and  look  up  an'  down  road  a  bit.* 

To  so  short  an  excursion  Sophia  could  raise  no  objection,  and 
arm  in  arm  they  strolled  along  the  garden  path.  To  right  or  left 
no  one  was  in  sight,  and  Sophia  stood  with  her  back  against  the 
gate  and  looked  at  Charterhouse.  She  ran  her  eye  over  the  whole 
homestead  with  the  alertness  of  an  appraiser. 

Afternoon  was  growing  towards  evening.  The  sun,  hanging 
just  above  the  hill,  shone  upon  the  front  and  pointing  end  of  the 
old  house  like  a  smile  of  prosperity.  It  lit  the  sides  of  the  double 
row  of  stacks  in  the  mow-barton  with  a  gleam  of  gold.  There 
were  ten  in  all.  Sophia  saw  that  at  a  glance.  Sure  enough  it 
was  a  fine  old  place,  with  its  porch  as  big  as  a  cottage  a^-most,  its 
great  square  diamond-paned  windows  and  the  Uttle  pointed  arch 
in  the  end  wall  at  which  people  sometimes  stopped  to  look.  She 
had  seen  it  before  hundreds  of  times.  Once  was  enough  for  Sophia 
for  a  thing  of  that  sort,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  she  had  seen  it, 
instead  of  having  to  sit  and  gape  when  other  folk  talked.  But 
to-day  a  momentary  romance,  bright  as  the  evening  sunlight,  yet 
somewhat  sad,  fell  unbeknown  upon  her  elderly  heart.  Her 
romance  was  a  dream  of  excellent  management.  She  pictured 
herself  the  mistress  of  such  a  house ;  to  have  been  wed  in  a  well- 
to-do  way,  to  work  for  herself,  and  never  to  waste  so  much  as  a 
straw,  instead  of  living  at  home  to  be  nobody  and  working  for  her 
father  for  neither  pay  nor  thanks.     It  was  inrtheJ^ood  of  a 
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Pierce  to  get  money,  and  Sophia  was  a  perfect  Pierce.  The  ivy 
ought  to  be  seen  to  where  it  was  pushing  over  the  roof — nasty 
crawling  stuff,  only  fit  to  harbour  snails  and  for  sparrows  to  build 
in.  In  the  grass  ground  beyond  the  barton  stood  a  rick  of  old 
hay — five-and-twenty  tons  or  more,  Sophia  would  be  bound. 
John  Winterhead  must  be  laying  by  year  by  year.  And  to  think 
he  had  nobody  in  the  world  but  that  little  feather-brained  Patty ! 
Sophia  had  lived  long  enough  to  learn  that  life  is  hard  and 
uneven.     She  felt  envious. 

All  the  while  Patty  unheeded  went  talking  on. 

She  had  got  a  new  frock  never  yet  seen  on.  Well,  verily  and 
truly,  quite  so  good  as  new.  For  Patty  wore  after  Aunt  Maria, 
who  was  really  a-most  so  big  as  a  house,  and  her  gowns  so 
voluminous  that  when  the  rubbed  places  were  taken  out,  there 
was  plenty  enough  left  to  make  for  Patty,  without  skimping  one 
morsel-bit.  And  Patty  herself  was  never  the  maid  to  be  hard  on 
clothes.  So  soon  as  ever  a  body  began  to  show  shiny  under  the 
arms  she  sent  it  on  to  Cousin  Selina  to  be  cut  up  for  the  chiels. 
Such  was  Aunt  Maria's  wish  impressively  stated,  because  there 
were  so  many,  you  see,  an'  all  wi'  mouths  to  fill.  And  Patty  was 
the  soul  of  honour,  doing  towards  Cousin  Selina  as  she  had  a  right 
to  expect  that  Aunt  Maria  would  do  towards  her.  All  of  which, 
though  Sophia  heard  none  of  it,  must  be  taken  to  prove  that  the 
Winterheads  of  Charterhouse  were  a  respectable  race,  with  relations 
both  rich  and  poor,  and  the  double  advantage  of  deriving  lustre 
from  one  side,  whilst  upon  the  other  they  received  respect. 

*  Harky,  then  !     What's  that  ? ' 

As  Sophia  spoke  she  turned  quickly  towards  the  road. 
*  There's  somebody  about,'  she  added,  lowering  her  voice  to  a 
whisper.     Then  they  both  watched  and  listened. 

Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered,  when  a  short  distance  away  a 
man  came  clambering  over  a  shard  in  the  wall  by  the  roadside. 
One  moment  he  stood  tottering  on  the  loose  stones,  balancing 
himself  with  outstretched  arms,  then  leapt  heavily  upon  the 
rough  waste  by  the  wayside  with  so  little  heed  that  he  almost 
fell. 

*  Some  drunken  groover,  up  to  no  good,  you  may  be  sure,  or  he 
wouldn't  be  about  when  every  Kerstin  soul  is  faraway.  He — he's 
coming  this  way.' 

As  she  spoke,  in  alarm  Sophia  drew  back  a  step  from  the  gate. 
Patty  Winterhead  raised  one  hand  to  her  forehead  and  peered 
at  this  unexpected  new-comer  who  had  broken  in  so  suddenly  npo^ 
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her  talk.  With  hasty  steps  he  came  striding  towards  them,  but 
now  and  again  reeled  half  way  across  the  road,  and  then,  as  by  an 
effort  of  will,  recovered  himself. 

*Tis  the  young — the  young  Standerwick — son  o'  the  man 
that's  hanged/  stammered  Patty  Winterhead,  and  her  face  became 
very  white.  'Stand  more  back,  Sophia.  Don't  let  un  see  us. 
Come  back  here  behind  the  lilac  bushes  out  o'  sight  till  he've 
a-passed  by.  He  must  ha'  come  away  to  once  to  be  here  so  soon 
a-foot.    Poor  fellow.     Gome  in  close,  Sophia,  do.' 

They  hid  beneath  the  broad  leaves  and  sweet-smelling 
blossoms. 

The  young  groover — for  so  the  miners  of  those  days  were 
called — came  on  apace. 

In  the  first  flush  of  early  manhood,  well  grown,  tall  and 
straight,  at  most  he  could  be  no  more  than  three-and-twenty 
years  of  age.  For  a  long  while  he  had  been  a  celebrity  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  was  well  known  by  sight  to  the  girls  who  now 
watched  him  unobserved  between  the  bushes.  Not  a  feast  or 
revel  within  ten  miles,  but  he  was  there — the  prettiest  cudgel- 
player  in  the  county.  Not  a  hearth  upon  the  hills  that  had  not 
heard  his  praises.  For  next  to  money,  above  everything  on  earth, 
the  frugal  yeomen  loved  sport,  and  men  game  enough  to  stand  up 
and  show  it.  In  their  minds  the  young  Giles  Standerwick  stood 
apart  from  the  race  of  wild  miners  of  whom  law-abiding  folk  went 
in  awe.  '  Odds  rabbet  un'  he's  so  quick's  a  bird.  Got  a  eye  like  a 
hawk,'  they  said,  and  agreed  in  adding  the  highest  praise  that 
Somersetshire  tongue  can  utter ;  they  never  didn'  hear  so  much  as 
a  word  agen  the  man  in  all  their  lives. 

So  for  Patty  Winterhead  this  young  gamester  was  already  a 
romantic  figure. 

'  He's  close  handy,'  she  breathed  in  Sophia's  ear  as  he  passed  ; 
and  she  thrust  her  head  further  between  the  boughs. 

The  change  that  had  taken  place  in  young  Giles  Standerwick 
since  she  saw  him  on  the  platform  so  alert  and  triumphant  last 
Cheddar  winter  fair  startled  her. 

Dressed  in  an  old  suit  of  rusty  black,  he  staggered  on,  looking 
neither  to  right  nor  left.  One  of  his  sleeves  was  torn.  Some- 
where in  his  course  across  country — ^pushing  his  way  through  a 
thorn  hedge  or  leaping  a  rhine  on  the  moor — he  had  lost  his  hat. 
His  head  was  bent  forward.  His  black  hair  had  fallen  over  his 
forehead.  His  teeth  were  clenched  and  his  features,  formerly  fine 
and  sharp,  looked  thick  and  swollen.     He  was  a  man  distraught— 
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beside  himself.    And  on  and  on  he  went,  fleeing  in  vain  from  his 
own  wretchedness. 

At  sight  of  this  overwhekning  passion  the  girl  was  afraid. 
Sach  tragedy  was  hx  removed  from  her  own  qniet  life,  and  she 
shrank  in  terror  from  the  sight  of  it.  It  overawed  her,  like  the 
flash  and  thunder  of  a  distant  tempest  over  the  hills.  But  for  the 
presence  of  Sophia,  she  would  have  run  indoors  out  of  the  way ; 
just  as  she  always  ran  to  hide  in  the  milk-house  when  it  lightned. 
People  laughed,  but  still  she  did  it  just  the  same.  For  when 
something  touches  you  deep  down  within,  and  the  soul  shivers, 
neither  thinking  nor  words  can  alter  that. 

*  I  wish  I'd  never  seen  un,*  she  cried,  with  strong  emotion.  *  I 
can't  bear  to  think  o'  it.    Poor  man !     I  do  pity  un.' 

'Then  I  don't,'  replied  Sophia  shortly,  her  eyes  still  fixed 
upon  the  turn  of  the  road  where  Giles  Standerwick  had 
disappeared. 

*  But  'tis  his  vather,  Sophia.' 

Little  Patty  Winterhead  turned  away  to  conceal  her  tears. 

*  Well,  folk  should  be  honest  and  live  respectable.  They 
groovers  do  earn  money  enough  in  all  conscience,  more  than 
steady  folk.  Why,  they  do  get  up  a  poun'  a  day  when  they  do 
meet  wi'  luck,  so  'tis  said.' 

*  But  'tis  terrible  to  think  o',  Sophia.  An'  he've  a-done  no 
harm  anyway.' 

Sophia  snorted  contempt  of  such  weak-mindedness. 

*  They  be  all  alike — a  wild,  drinking,  fighting  lot,'  she  cried. 

*  A  good  thing  there's  one  the  less  o'  'em.     An'  what  have  it  got 
to  do  wi'  you  ? ' 

What  could  it  have  to  do  with  little  Patty  Winterhead,  happy 
and  safe  in  that  quiet  prosperous  homestead  ftt)m  which  passion 
and  sorrow  were  as  far  removed  as  shipwreck  ?  Certain  of  the 
soundness  of  her  argument,  and  realising  that  no  more  was  to  be 
seen,  Sophia  turned  round. 

*  Why,  you  silly  thing,  you  be  all  to  a  tremble,'  she  said. 

*  An'  look-y  zee  the  green  off  the  laylock  boughs  is  on  your  vrock, 
an'  on  your  cheek  too.     But  hearken  then  !     I  do  hear  horses ! ' 

Patty  was  too  disturbed  and  too  angry  with  Sophia's  want  of 
heart  to  answer.  It  was  a  relief  to  stand  silent,  listening  to  the 
clatter  of  distant  hoofs. 
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CHAPTER  ir. 

ABOUND  THE   HEARTH. 

*  That's  vather/  cried  Patty  Winterhead  with  sudden  delight.  *  I 
can  tell  the  mare's  step  up  a  mile  away.  Harky,  Sophia !  I  do 
know  the  beat  o'  everybeddy's  nag  round  about  here.  That's 
Solomon  Moggridge  the  constable's  cob.  He  do  clacky  just-about, 
an'  shoeing  can't  cure  un.  An'  there's  your  vather's  old  pony  too, 
Sophia — dree-ha'peTice  an'  tuppence^  dree-ha'pence  an'  tuppence 
— but  there,  he's  five-an'-thirty  year  old,  an'  nothing  'pon  earth 
can't  cure  that.' 

*  Then  now  we  shall  hear  all  about  it,'  responded  Sophia,  too 
expectant  of  news  to  dispute  about  facts. 

Patty  was  right.  Far  away  between  the  straight  stone  walls 
three  horsemen  were  already  in  sight.  In  her  excitement  she  ran 
into  the  road,  and  stood  with  her  hand  raised  to  shade  her  eyes 
from  the  setting  sun.  Her  father  was  riding  by  himself  in  front. 
Next  trotted  great  Solomon  Moggridge,  the  constable,  and,  by  his 
side  little  Joey  Pierce  on  his  broken-kneed  pony,  cantering  to 
keep  up.  A  few  lengths  behind  appeared  long  Jims  Matravis, 
and  one  o'  Cheddar,  and  three  or  four  o'  Blagdon.  Heart  alive ! 
There  was  to  be  company  to-night,  then,  sure  enough. 

But  the  girl  had  no  eyes  for  any  but  her  father.  As  she 
watched  him  at  the  head  of  the  nondescript  regiment  of  neigh- 
bours which  his  spirit  of  hospitality  had  enlisted,  her  heart  glowed 
with  pride.  Taller  than  any,  and  also  mounted  on  a  higher  horse, 
to  her  mind  he  made  the  rest  look  mean ;  for  he  bore  a  finer 
countenance,  and  something  within  told  her  that  he  was  a  better 
man. 

*  Hullo,  little  mouse ! '  he  cried  with  a  rough  tenderness  as 
he  drew  rein  before  the  gate.  *  What  ?  Peeping  out  o'  your  hole, 
then  ? ' 

She  stepped  forward  to  stroke  the  glossy  neck  and  brown 
muzzle  of  the  mare. 

^  There,  take  her  along,  if  that's  what  you  do  want,'  he  told 
her,  with  an  affectation  of  indulgence ;  and,  springing  from  the 
saddle,  he  slipped  the  rein  under  the  stirrup-strap  and   stood 
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*Cap,  Cap,'  called  Patty,  holding  out  her  hand.  And  the 
mare  followed  her  like  a  dog. 

•  There,  Constable  Moggridge !  There,  Joseph  Pierce ! '  shouted 
John  Winterhead  in  his  strong,  hearty  voice.  *  There's  a  sight 
for  sore  ^je^.  You  won't  see  the  like  of  her,  no,  not  in  five-an'- 
twenty  mile.     Good  as  gold,  an'  a  temper,  well !  like  an  angel.' 

He  wore  corduroy  breeches,  and  a  blue  swallow-tail  coat  with 
brass  buttons.  His  whip  under  his  arm,  his  legs  slightly  apart, 
be  stood  six  feet  two  in  his  top-boots,  a  man  every  inch  of  him,  in 
the  very  prime  of  life,  and  firm  and  sound  as  an  oak  tree.  And 
he  was  proud  too.  There  was  piide  in  the  way  he  glanced  around 
at  the  company  and  pride  in  the  way  he  eyed  the  mare.  To  him, 
everything  his  was  best,  and  so  he  was  contented. 

Bom  and  bred  in  the  old  homestead  close  by,  he  dreamt  of 
nothing  better  than  to  live  and  die  there,  when  his  time  should 
come,  and  leave  land  and  money  to  the  little  maid,  and  a  good 
name  behind  him,  as  the  Winterheads  had  always  done.  For  him 
no  place  was  so  good  as  Charterhouse,  and  no  name  so  good  as 
Winterhead.  Body  and  soul  he  lived  on  these  traditions,  and 
they  made  his  life  complete ;  for  the  land  grew  the  row  of  golden 
stacks,  and  John  Winterhead,  like  his  father  before  him,  *  owed  no 
man  money  once  asked  for.'     That  was  a  maxim  of  his  race. 

He  took  off  his  low  beaver  hat,  for  his  forehead  was  moist  with 
riding.  His  features  were  strong,  and  his  frank  clean-shaven  face 
wore  an  air  of  honest  prosperity.  Not  a  trace  of  grey  was  mingled 
with  his  crisp  brown  hair. 

Patty  was  right.  In  his  presence  the  neighbours  became  in- 
significant both  in  look  and  speech. 

*Ha!  ha! '  chuckled  little  Joey  Pierce  in  his  grasping  way. 
He  could  never  talk  of  property  except  in  a  sly  guttural  sort  of 
voice  that  sounded  avaricious.  *Ah!  She'd  vetch  money,  Mr. 
Winterhead.  A  lot  o'  money  she'd  vetch.'  He  half  shut  the  little 
grey  eyes  that  gleamed  under  his  bushy  eyebrows,  and  pulled  at 
his  short  grizzly  beard. 

*  Haw !  haw  ! '  roared  great  Solomon  Moggridge.  He  laid 
the  rein  on  his  cob's  neck,  set  his  arms  akimbo,  and  laughed 
loud  enough  to  burst  any  but  lungs  of  leather.  '  If  I  didn't  think 
Mr.  John  Winterhead  meant  the  little  maid.  'Pon  my  life,  I  did 
then,  sure.'  And  he  looked  from  one  to  another,  greatly  gratified 
to  find  he  had  made  this  mistake. 

Nature  had  blessed  Solomon  with  a  good  disposition  and  a  flat 
&Uow*fieId  of  a  face,  which  art  had  fenced  around  with  ahedgero^ 
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of  ragged  whisker.  Never  in  his  life  had  he  been  known  to 
apprehend  anything  aright — not  even  a  criniinal.  That  was  what 
made  him  such  a  good  quiet  man  for  constable.  He  could  be 
trusted  not  to  see  too  much,  not  to  raise  strife,  nor  to  stir  up  bad 
blood,  nor  to  go  poking  his  nose  where  he  had  no  call  to.  And  so, 
year  after  year,  Solomon  was  unanimously  elected,  and  enjoyed 
life  well,  and  gave  great  satisfaction. 

*  C5ome  then,  all  o'  ee,'  cried  John  Winterhead  heartily.  *  Come, 
you  lazy  Blagdon  chaps,  hop  oflF,  hitch  up  your  nags  in  the  cow- 
stall,  one  an'  all,  an'  come  in.  You  do  know  the  way  well  enough. 
But  help  yourselves  you  must,  for  every  mother's  son's  away  but 
one,  an'  he's  down  wi'  the  cows.  I  do  give  'em  the  day,  little  an' 
big,  to  encourage  honesty.  Come  on  so  quick  as  you  can,  an'  find 
out  what's  best  in  Charterhouse.' 

Some  little  diffidence  seemed  to  withhold  the  party.  Nothing 
serious  of  course,  but  quite  enough  for  good  manners.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  all  so  well  to  get  home  afore  dark.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  better  to  come  some  other  night.     Perhaps 

*  If  you  don't  come  when  you  be  asked,  don't  ee  never  dare  to 
come  without  asking.' 

This  threat  settled  the  matter  entirely.  As  John  Winterhead 
uttered  it,  he  hospitably  held  open  the  barton  gate,  and  the  visitors 
hurried  through  like  sheep. 

'  Come  along  then,  be  sprack,'  he  shouted  good  humouredly, 
and  presently  led  the  way  into  the  house  for  the  merriest  jolliest 
company  that  ever  rode  home  together  from  Hchester  Hang  Fair. 

Dusk  was  now  beginning  to  creep  into  the  kitchen,  although  it 
was  still  light  outside.  The  room  was  low  but  very  large,  with  a 
great  square  window  having  diamond  panes  of  greenish-coloured 
glass.  Across  one  of  them  had  been  scrawled  aslant  the  name 
*  John  Wi/rUerheady  1720 ' — the  signature  of  the  old  navigator,  it 
was  said,  who  brought  home  much  money  from  abroad  and  bought 
the  place  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Greatly  did  the  Win- 
terheads  value  this  tradition ;  and  times  out  of  number  had  John 
Winterhead  boisterously  affirmed  that  he  wouldn't  have  the  pane 
a-brokt — no,  not  for  a  five-pound  note.  The  tall  eight-day  clock 
in  the  comer,  the  great  settle  shutting  the  draught  from  the  door 
away  from  the  great  open  fireplace,  the  black  beams  across  the 
ceilhig  were  all  of  oak,  very  old  and  dark.  This  was  before  the 
days  of  gimcracks.  Every  ornament  was  either  a  relic,  like  the 
buccaneer's  old  pair  of  pistols  hanging  like  cross-bones  upon  the 
chinmey-board,  or  a  thing  of  use  judiciously  displayed,  like  the 
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bladders  against  the  wall  or  the  couple  of  hams  hooked  up  to  the 
beam.  There  was  also  a  small  bookcase,  with  a  shelf  half  filled 
with  leaning  volumes  bound  in  calf. 

'  Come  then,  little  mouse,  bring  on  a  han'ful  o'  dry  sticks, 
an'  put  out  whatever  you've  agot  to  eat.  An'  zit  down  all  o'  ee. 
Don't  stand  about  an'  wait  for  words.  Come,  Jims  Matravis ;  come, 
Mr.  Pierce,  you  be  too  old  to  be  shy.  There,  get  into  the  comer, 
both  o'  ee,  an'  zit  yourselves  down  out  o'  the  way.' 

The  wood  fire  sprang  into  a  sudden  blaze.  Admonished  and 
cheered,  the  guests  began  to  shuffle  into  places.  One  o'  Cheddar 
and  one  o'  Blagdon  on  the  settle.  Two  o'  Blagdon  in  the  left- 
hand  chimney-comer,  and  James  Matravis  and  little  Joey  Pierce 
on  the  opposite  side,  as  they  had  been  told.  Their  faces  glowed 
with  expectation  as  the  little  mouse  crept  in  and  lowered  the 
kettle. 

But  at  the  outset,  a  most  unfortunate  incident  threatened  to 
disturb  the  harmony  of  the  evening. 

Great  Solomon  Moggridge  was  left  standing  in  doubt.  Too 
polite  to  take  Mr.  John  Winterhead's  own  chair,  he  drew  his  broad 
hand  across  his  wide  flat  forehead  and  thought.  Certainly  Jims 
Matravis  was  so  lean  as  a  rail,  and  little  Joey  Pierce  was  but  a 
tom-tit  of  a  man,  look  at  him  as  you  would.  So  Solomon  stepped 
in  and  wedged  himself  down  between  these  two.  Nothing  in  the 
world,  except  the  walls  of  Charterhouse,  could  withstand  his  weight, 
and  little  Joey  Pierce  gave  a  shriek  of  mingled  rage  and  pain. 

^  You  girt  vlat-vooted,  gorbelly,  stunpole,  Zolomon  Moggridge,' 
he  yelled,  louder  and  louder  with  each  word,  *  you've  a-squot  I  so 
vlat  as  a  dough-fig.' 

Solomon  slowly  rose,  looked  round  in  perplexity,  and  apolo- 
getically pulled  his  tow-coloured  whisker. 

*  'Pon  the  life  o'  me,  then,'  he  explained,  in  blushing  conftision, 
*  I  never  didn'  think  but  what  there  were  room.' 

*  Think ! '  cried  little  Joey  Pierce,  so  spiteful  as  a  toad.  *  You 
can't  think,  you  girt  yaller-headed  calf.'  And  he  stood  up  and 
limped  out  in  front  the  better  to  rub  his  hurt  buckle. 

The  three  o'  Blagdon  chuckled ;  Jims  Matravis  laughed 
outright,  but  John  Winterhead  frowned. 

Solomon  Moggridge  scratched  his  head  and  searched  for  a 
retort.  Ten  minutes  afterwards  he  found  one,  but  that  was  too 
late. 

Now  Joey  Pierce  was  a  nervous  little  man,  and  to  see  Solomcn 
Btanding  there  so  ignorant  like  had  more  power  to  init|kte  him 
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than  the  neatest  answer  on  earth.  *  Zo  you  be/  he  cried  in  a 
still  louder  voice,  *  an*  no  more  fit  to  be  a  constable  than  my 
wold  hat.' 

*  Enough  said  !  Enough  said ! '  interposed  Mr.  John  Winter- 
head  sternly.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  call  a  iriend  a  stunpole,  even 
embellished  with  adjectives,  and  hard  names  break  no  bones  ; 
but  to  attack  a  man  in  his  own  office  is  very  unneighbourly 
behaviour,  and  a  horse  of  quite  a  different  colour. 

So  Jims  Matravis's  laugh  fell  flat,  the  smiles  faded  from  the 
faces  of  the  three  o*  Blagdon,  and  little  Joey  Pierce  limped 
back  into  his  comer  and  sat  glum  under  the  rebuke.  From  these 
simpler  folk  such  deference  was  due  by  right  to  the  masterful 
character  which  must  speak  its  mind  outright,  without  fear  or 
favour,  indoors  and  out. 

The  silence  which  followed  was  but  brief.  In  a  moment 
John  Winterhead  regained  his  good  humour. 

^  There,  friends  all.  Bring  along  the  jar,  little  mouse,  an' 
some  glasses.  Drown  ill-will  an'  hard  words.  Sit  down,  Solomon, 
where  you  can.  There's  a  wheaten  loaf  an'  cheese,  so  help  your- 
selves all  o'  ee.  An'  pull  up  the  settle  an  draw  closer  round.  Do 
turn  oflf  cold  at  dark  here  on  the  hills.  An'  bring  on  some  pipes, 
Patty,  there's  a  good  maid.' 

The  effect  was  instantaneous.  Everybody  became  merry 
again,  and  even  the  kettle  began  to  boil.  As  John  Winterhead 
drew  the  cork,  every  eye  winked  at  its  next  door  neighbour.  A 
delicate  odour  filled  the  whole  kitchen,  and  made  little  Joey 
Pierce  sniff.  Well  enough  he  knew  the  smell  of  a  toothful  o' 
moonshine,  and  liked  it  the  better  because  no  duty  had  been  paid. 
It  did  his  heart  good  to  know  that  anybody  had  been  cheated 
except  himself. 

*  Say  when,'  cried  John  Winterhead,  as  he  went  round  with  the 
kettle. 

*  When,'  laughed  Solomon. 

*  When,'  croaked  little  Joey  Pierce. 

Thus  all  differences  became  covered  by  the  flowing  tide 
of  hospitality,  yet  not  altogether  forgotten.  An  underlying 
sympathy  held  with  Solomon  Moggridge.  Of  course  it  did. 
To  be  called  a  stunpole  about  a  trifle  of  that  sort.  And  if 
Solomon  was  not  so  very  nimble-tongued,  he  was  at  least  good- 
natured. 

Sophia  had  slipped  away  unbeknown  to  get  home  before 
nightfall.  The  little  mouse  brought  a  four-legged  oaken  foot- 
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stool  and  sat  down  in  the  firelight  beside  her  father's  chair  to 
listen. 

Then  they  told  the  grim  story  of  that  day,  corroboratiDg 
each  other  upon  the  minutest  details.  How  there  were  thousands 
at  Hang  Fair.  Yes,  there  were,  more  than  had  ever  been  known 
before ;  ay,  groovers  and  civil  folk  so  well.  And  Standerwick, 
he  died  game.  Yes,  he  died  like  a  man,  he  did.  And  young 
Giles  Standerwick,  the  cudgel-player,  walked  alongside  the  cart, 
well,  so  close  as  ever  the  constables  would  allow,  and  talked  to 
his  father  from  the  gallows'  foot,  and  bade  him  good-bye,  and 
stayed  to  the  end;  and  then  ran,  like  one  mad,  head-first 
amongst  the  crowd,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

'  Draw  up  closer,  maid,'  said  her  father.  ^  Be  cold  ?  How  you 
do  tremley.' 

But  the  girl  only  drew  on  one  side  out  of  the  way. 

*  There  was  half  Shipham  at  the  Bull  Inn,  wild  drunk,'  whis- 
pered Solomon  Moggridge.  '  There,  I  bustled  on  so  quick  as  I 
could.  I  was  thankful  to  God,  I  hadna'  a-had  hand  in  taking 
the  man.  For  constable  or  no  constable,  what  ud  they  care  about 
that  ?  If  you  had  but  meddled  wi'  a  groover.  Why,  if  they  did 
oatch  ee  out  'pon  hill  one  o'  these  dark  nights,  they'd  so  soon 
drop  ee  down  a  old  mine  as  look.  An'  never  a  soul  on  earth  to 
hear  when  you  did  hollar,  or  be  the  wiser  where  you  was  gone.' 

A  murmur  of  assent  wandered  around  the  company.  Joseph 
Pierce  moved  uneasily  and  looked  grave.  Then  they  puffed  their 
pipes  in  silence ;  and,  greatly  encouraged,  Solomon,  wagging  his 
bead,  went  on. 

*  You  see,  what  I  do  zay  is  this.  'Tis  a  ticklish  place  to  live 
if  you  be  a  bit  misliked.  'Tis  better  to  let  a  thing  pass.  I 
should  myself,  I  know.' 

Solomon  revelled  in  a  red  waistcoat,  and,  having  spoken,  he 
thrust  his  thumbs  into  the  armholes  and  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  the  picture  of  easy-going  contentment. 

little  Joey  Pierce  glanced  sharply  up.  ^'Pretty  talk  that 
for  a  constable,'  he  sneered. 

Supported  by  general  sympathy  on  a  solid  foundation  of 
common-sense,  Solomon  stood  his  ground. 

*  Well,'  he  said  with  slow  deliberation,  '  I  do  call  'twere  a  bold 
thing — a'most  too  bold  for  wisdom — o'  Mr.  Pierce  to  lay  thik 
information.     So  there.' 

One  after  another  the  company  chimed  in  like  a  peal  of 
bells. 
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*  Iss  'twere/ 

*  Zo  'twere/ 

*  I've  a-zaid  't  were,  more  'an  once/ 

*  What  do  Mr.  John  Winterhead  think  now?  Let's  hear  that/ 
cried  Jims  Matravis,  and  at  once  each  tongue  was  hushed. 

John  Winterhead  solemnly  scratched  his  chin  with  the  stem 
of  his  pipe  and  reflected. 

*  'Tis  law,'  he  began  gravely,  with  a  wave  of  the  long  clay  to 
force  home  his  argument.  '  An'  what's  law  we  know  is  right. 
But  I  could  never  bring  my  mind  to  think  't  were  duty  to  hang  a 
man  for  one  sheep — ^not  for  one.  I'd  sooner  to  count  one  double 
an'  hold  my  tongue.  But  neighbour  Pierce,  you  see,  he's  boun* 
to  hollar  when  he's  a  bit  hurt.  He've  a-got  a  maggot  in  the 
brain  o'  un  that  won't  let  un  bide  still.  He's  too  hasty  for  calm 
judgment,  to  my  mind.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Pierce,  you  don't 
drink/ 

At  these  pleasantries  the  company  laughed  outright,  and 
laughter  at  himself  was  a  recreation  in  which  little  Joey  Pierce 
could  in  no  wise  join.  Stung  by  the  taunt,  he  fidgeted  a  moment 
with  his  glass  and  spoon.  Then,  in  ppite  of  himself,  his 
irritability  burst  forth  in  words. 

^  I  can  hold  my  tongue,  an'  bide  so  still  as  any  man  living — 
when  I  be  a-minded,'  he  cried  with  growing  warmth.  'But 
what  I've  a-got  is  my  own,  an'  I've  a-got  a  use  for  it.  Some  o' 
us  ben't  so  well  off  as  some.  We  didn'  begin  wi'  money  an* 
land  a-lefb  as;  an*  we  han't  a-done  so  well  since.  We  can't 
afford  to  be  afeard ' 

*Afeard!' 

That  was  a  word  to  strike  sparks  out  of  John  Winterhead. 

*  Don't  you  ever  use  the  word  afeard  to  me,  Joseph  Pierce,'  he 
retorted  hotly.  *  Man  an'  boy  I've  a-lived  here  five-an'-forty  year, 
an'  coming  or  going,  night  or  day,  since  I  were  high  enough  to 
look  a  man  in  the  face,  I've  never  turned  back  out  o'  fear  o'  what 
were  in  front ;  an'  I  never  had  a  word  stick  in  the  throat  o'  me 
for  want  o'  heart  to  spit  un  out.  An'  so  I  tell  you,  Joseph  Pierce, 
I  would  Tijot  hang  a  man  for  a  sheep — not  for  one.  Not  for  forty 
thousand  judges  and  juries,  I  wouldn'  hang  a  man  for  one 
sheep.  For  murder  now,  there's  the  command  o'  God.  An' 
for  a  ho'se — that's  different.  These  here  gipsy  ho'se  thieves  up 
an'  down  the  country,  I  should  like  to  see  'em  all  strung  up  'pon 
one  gallis.    But  a  groover  do  earn  too  much  money  to  steal  for  a 
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trade,  an'  never  one  o'  'em  owed  grudge  against  John  Winter- 
head  ;  an'  I  don't  mean  he  should.  But  that's  calm  judgment, 
Joseph  Pierce — not  afeard.' 

Little  Joey  Pierce  looked  crestfallen,  and  all  would  have 
been  well  if  Solomon  Moggridge  had  but  held  his  peace.  Yet 
Solomon's  words  contained  wisdom  almost  worthy  of  his  name. 

'Ay,  'tis  better  to  lost  a  little,'  he  said,  *'an  what  'tis  to 
breed  ill-will.' 

*  Better  for  you,  Solomon  Moggridge,  Better  for  you,'  snarled 
Joseph  Pierce. 

The  retort  just  now  thought  of,  laboriously  but  late,  came  in 
handy  after  all. 

'  I  thank  God,'  continued  the  constable  with  pious  gratitude, 
'  if  I  ben't  so  quick  as  some,  I  ben't  so  covetchous/ 

Little  Joey  Pierce  sprang  in  a  fury  to  his  feet. 

'  I'll  never  sit  in  company  to  be  called  names,  not  if  the  man's 
so  big  as  a  house ! '  he  cried,  and  glared  on  Solomon,  as  everybody 
afterwards  agreed,  as  if  he  would  swallow  him. 

*Pack  o'  nonsense,'  laughed  John  Winterhead,  stretching 
forward  his  great  arm  as  a  barrier,     *  Sit  down,  I  tell  ee.' 

*  Unless  that  word's  a- took  back  I'll  go  to  once,'  threatened 
the  irascible  little  man. 

*  Sit  down,  I  tell  ee.  In  an  hour  or  so  the  moon'll  be  up,  an' 
you  can  ride  on  comfortable  wi'  the  rest.' 

*  Let  un  take  back  that  word  ! '  cried  Joey  Pierce,  more  im- 
placable than  ever. 

*Then  you  take  back  stunpole!'  returned  Solomon  with  a 
readiness  which  surprised  himself  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

Quickened  by  the  loud  and  ignorant  mirth  of  the  three  o' 
Blagdon,  Joey  Pierce  tried  to  push  his  way  towards  the  door. 

'  I  won't  bide  !  I  won't  bide  ! '  he  shouted  at  the  top  of  his 
voice. 

The  lines  on  John  Winterhead's  shaven  face  grew  stem.  Then 
he  put  down  his  arm. 

*  Joseph  Pierce,'  he  said,  with  more  of  dignity  than  anger, 
'  you  comed  into  Charterhouse  so  welcome  as  the  light ;  an'  you 
mid  go  so  free  as  the  air.  But  if  you  do,  you'll  never  come  in 
again  so  long  as  yoa  do  live,  'ithout  you  do  come  unasked.' 

But  argument  was  of  no  avail.  You  might  as  well  talk  to  the 
wall  when  the  little  man's  dander  was  up.  Scarcely  were  the 
words  spoken,  before  Joey  Pierce  slammed  the  door  behind  him 
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His  departure  was  a  relief.  For  what  good  is  it  to  spoil  a 
pleasant  evening  with  so  much  foolery  ?  '  Give  and  take/  to  be 
sure.  That's  the  way  to  go  on  comfortable  like.  And  Solomon 
took  stunpole  like  a  lamb,  so  he  did.  They  listened  for  the 
ambling  of  Joey  Pierce's  broken-kneed  pony  as  he  cantered  down 
the  road,  and  laughed  anew.  Only  John  Winterhead  was  vexed, 
for  no  man  ever  before  in  anger  left  his  house. 

^  'Tis  enough  to  make  good  drink  get  up  in  the  head  o'  ee,  to 
talk  to  sich  a  feller/  muttered  Solomon,  proud  of  having  outshone 
himself  in  argument ;  *  an'  like  pushing  your  head  into  a  black 
thorn  bush  every  word  you  do  speak.' 

*'Tes.' 

'  Iss  'tes.' 

'Zo'tes.' 

'  I've  a-said  'tes  more  'an  once.' 

Then  for  awhile  they  fell  to  discussing  with  neighbourly 
liberality  the  many  frailties  of  their  late  companion  :  how 
grasping  he  was  for  what  he  could  get — how  stingy  over  what  he 
had  already  got — how  quick  to  borrow  and  slow  to  lend;  and 
never  could  abear  one  word  in  dispraise  of  himself.  And  yet 
withal  so  foolish  that  he  must  go  to  make  bad  blood  ;  for  it  was 
easy  enough  to  pay  off  a  grudge  on  those  lonely  hills.  Just  a 
spark  of  a  dark  night,  on  the  windy  side  of  a  stack,  and  in  five 
minutes  the  flames  would  leap  sky-high.  Why,  a  man  might  be 
half  ruined  before  he  was  half  awake. 

Then  they  forgot  all  that.  The  wind  roared  in  the  great 
open  chimney ;  the  little  mouse  put  on  more  logs ;  and  as  they 
rubbed  their  knee-breeches  and  grey  worsted  hose  against  the 
heat,  the  spirit  of  gossip  that  haunts  the  hearth  loosened  their 
tongues,  and  they  told  old  tales  of  the  hills. 

How  Jims  Matravis's  girt-gran'-vather — well,  his  gran'-vather's 
wife's  vather,  look-y-see,  had  seen  '  the  burning  of  the  hill '  with 
his  own  eyes.  There  was  one  o'  Shipham  who  stole  ore,  an'  they 
shut  him  up  in  his  own  wood  hut,  there  on  the  slope  over  against 
Callow,  and  piled  dry  '  vuz '  all  round  right  up  to  roof  an'  all, 
till  it  looked  more  like  one  o'  the  humps  'pon  Black-down  than 
any  man's  house.  And  they  set  fire  to  it,  three  places  to  once, 
hap  what  may.  But  the  thief  tore  ope  the  door  'pon  inside, 
an'  ran  through  for  the  life  o'  un,  where  the  blaze  rushed  up  like 
a  furnace.  He  had  a  long  brown  beard,  so  't  was  said,  and  by  the 
time  he  was  out,  his  chin  was  so  smooth  as  the  back  of  a  spring 
chicken  plucked  and  singed. 
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'An'  that  was  the  grooyers'  very  own  law/  explained  Jims, 
^  that  the  King  hizzelf  had  no  power  to  gainsay.' 

*N'eet  the  constable/  suggested  Solomon  with  approval. 

*^Hark!  What's  that?'  said  the  one  o'  Blagdon  from  his 
comer,  holding  up  his  hand  for  silence. 

They  turned  their  heads  to  listen. 

*  'Tis  folks  a-singing  their  way  home  merry  from  Hang  Fair/ 
whispered  another. 

*An'  I  hope  to  God  they'll  get  there.  I  do,  sure,'  beamed 
the  good-natured  constable.  '  For  there's  more  'an  one  'uU  lost 
his  way  an'  lie  under  the  stars  to-night  I'll  go  bail.' 

*  You  lost  yourzelf  one  time,  didn'  ee,  Solomon  ? '  asked  John 
Winterhead  with  a  wink. 

^  I  did  so,'  replied  Solomon. 

*  In  your  own  home  groun',  didn*  ee  ?  Leastways  zo  'tis 
said.* 

*  I  did  zo.  For  I  trapsed  roun'  an'  roun'  for  hours  till  I  wur 
so  mazed  as  a  sheep.  An'  there  I  should  a-bin  now,  1  do  lot,  if 
our  Tom  hadn'  a-comed  out  wi'  a  lantern  an'  voun'  me,'  chuckled 
Solomon.  'But  'tis  a  nasty  thing  to  lost  yourself,'  he  added, 
suddenly  becoming  mighty  serious. 

"Tes.' 

^Iss'tes.' 

^Zo'tes.' 

*  But  I  tell  ee  what  'tes,'  said  John  Winterhead,  leaning  back 
and  nodding  his  head  dogmatically  at  every  other  woixi.  *  There's 
nothing  'pon  earth — so  dark — at  night — as  a  fine  rain.  In  a 
thick  dri^e,  mind  me,  you  can't  keep  a  coach-road,  let  alone  a 
track  across  the  common.  An'  you  can't  trust  a  ho'se  then,  not 
even  when  he's  old  an'  waywise.  Why,  we've  a-bin  in  a  hole 
together,  ho'se  an'  man,  five  foot  deep,  an'  stayed  there  too,  wet 
to  the  skin,  till  daylight.  An'  should  again.  For,  look-y-zee, 
there's  only  one  way  right  an'  all  else  roun'  is  wrong.  An'  if  you 
can't  zee,  bide  still,  I  tell  ee,  till  light  do  come.  For,  hap  what 
may,  day  is  boun'  to  break.  An'  one  step  more,  for  all  you  do 
know,  you  mid  be  down,  not  five  foot,  but  five  fathom.* 

'  Or  ten.' 

*  Ay.     Or  more  'an  ten.' 

*  But  this  is  poor  talk  I  do  call  it,'  put  in  Solomon.  '  Why, 
the  little  maid  ha'n't  a-spoke  a  word  to-night.  Come,  wake  up, 
Missie.     Ope  your  eyes  an'  look  up.' 

The  girl,  stiU  oil  her  footfctool,  was  awake.     Her  great  eyes. 
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open  wide,  stared  into  the  fire ;  but  her  thoughts  were  far  away 
upon  the  common,  in  the  dark,  the  cold,  and  the  rain. 

*  Come,  strike  up !  Ill  sing  the  *'  Blue  Muselin  "  wi'  ee  myself, 
or  you'll  lost  the  use  o'  your  tongue  else/ 

And  before  she  could  refuse  Solomon,  looking  up  through  the 
chimney  at  the  stars,  in  a  little  tin,  cracked,  falsetto  voice,  began 
that  time-honoured  song : 

'  Oh  1     Will  you  accept  of  the  mugelin  so  b]u3 
To  wear  all  in  the  morning  and  to  dabble  in  the  dew  1 ' 

And  willy-nilly  Patty  was  forced  to  reply : 

<  No,  I  will  Dob  accept  of  the  muselin  so  blue 
To  wear  all  in  the  morning  and  bo  dabble  in  the  dew.' 

Then  Solomon,  growing  dramatic,  held  out  his  great  freckled 
hand  towards  the  maid,  and  as  he  gained  courage  his  voice  cracked 
the  more : 

*  Oh !    Will  you  accept  of  the  pretty  silver  pin 
To  pin  your  golden  hair  wi'  the  fine  muselin  1 ' 

And  Patty  replied,  just  like  a  response  in  church  \ 

*  No,  I  will  not  accept  of  the  pretty  silver  pin 
To  pin  my  golden  hair  with  the  fine  muselin.' 

A  gust  of  smoke  came  driving  down  into  the  kitchen.  John 
Winterhead  got  up  and  went  on  tiptoe,  ever  so  little  to  open  a 
window.  But  Solomon,  now  well  started,  in  spite  of  coughing, 
continued  to  sing  with  great  feeling, 

*  Oh  !     Will  you  accept  of  a  pair  of  shoes  of  cork ' 

*Stop!  There's  somebeddy  a-hollaring,'  suddenly  cried  John 
Winterhead. 

The  song  ceased.  Every  mouth  was  opened  wide  to  listen. 
Sure  enough  an  impatient  rattling  of  the  garden  gate  could  be 
distinctly  heard,  and  presently  came  a  cry  shrill  and  clear: 

*  Mr.  Winterhead !     Mr,  Winterhead ! ' 

The  cold  night  air  rushed  in  as  he  drew  back  the  heavy  oak 
door.  The  little  mouse  followed  him,  and  stood  shivering  in  the 
porch. 

*  Dash  my  wig !     'Tis  Sophia ! '  he  muttered  in  alarm. 

And  almost  before  the  company  had  found  time  to  shuflJe  to 
their  feet,  Sophia  came  running  breathless  into  the  Jiouse. . 
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'  Full  half  an  hour  have  I  been  fiddling  wi'  that  fool  of  a 
latch ;  an'  ran  every  foot  o'  the  way  from  Ubley,  loo,'  she  cried 
in  anger  at  the  delay.  Glancing  from  one  to  another,  her  qnick 
eye  took  in  every  detail,  and  her  tone  of  complaint  suddenly 
changed  to  dismay. 

*  Where's  vather  ?    Where's  my  vather  ? ' 

In  consternation  at  her  father's  absence,  she  turned  abruptly 
towards  John  Winterhead,  and  the  demand  contained  both  accu- 
sation and  reproach. 

*  But  isn't  he  home,  Sophia  ? ' 

*  I  never  thought  but  what  he  was  here,'  she  went  on  in 
breathless  anxiety.  *  The  wold  pony  have  a-comed  in  wi'out  a 
soul  'pon  his  back ;  the  rein  all  a-brokt  an'  a-  dragging  half  a  mile 
under  the  hoofs  o'  un.  I  never  thought  but  what  he'd  a-brokt 
loose ' 

*An'  didn't  you  meet  your  vather  'pon  th^  road,  Sophia?' 
interrupted  Solomon,  his  broad,  good-natured  face  covered  with 
dismay. 

*  If  I  had,  should  I  want  to  ask  you  ? '  she  answered  con- 
temptuously. *No.  I  know  what  'tis.  He  had  a  glass  too 
much,  an'  you  teased  un  so  mad  as  a  bull.  An'  he  up  an'  went. 
An'  you  let  un  go.  An'  then  he  mus'  needs  take  some  short  cut, 
like  a  fool,  an'  fall  off.  An'  who'll  have  to  pomster  un  up  wi'  his 
rheumatics,  an'  put  up  wi'  his  ways,  I  should  like  to  know,  when 
he've  a- got  scrammed  a-most  to  death,  lying  out  in  the  vrost  ? ' 

*Zit  down,  zit  down  a  minute,  Sophia,'  said  John  Winterhead 
kindly,  laying  a  hand  upon  her  shoulder.  *  You  were  too  quick. 
Ten  to  one  your  vather  had  a-comed  home  all  right  if  you  had  but 
waited  a  bit.  Zit  down  an'  warm  yourzelf  while  we  do  get  ready. 
We'll  ride  on  all  together.  If  he  ha'n't  a-got  home  to  Ubley, 
we'll  find  un  quick  enough,  no  fear.' 

But  these  well-meant  assurances  did  not  belie  the  doubt  which 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  To  the  quick  ear  of  Patty,  atten- 
tive to  the  slightest  turn  of  her  father's  voice,  his  anxiety  was 
manifest.  Sophia  sat  down.  In  a  moment  John  Winterhead 
was  prompt  and  masterful,  as  always  when  something  must  be 
done. 

*  Look  alive,  all  o'  ee — quick  's  you  can !  Sprack,  little  mouse. 
Light  the  lantern  an'  run  out  to  stable,  an'  find  a  physic  bottle 
for  a  drop  of  brandy,  if  you  can.' 

The  company  wisely  drained  their  glasses,  for  to  waste  good 
liquor  is  sin,  and  bustled  out.  ^  . 
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Little  Patty  Winterhead,  kneeling  down  upon  the  hearth  with 
her  lantern,  drew  a  burning  stick  from  the  fire  to  get  a  light. 
But  all  the  while  she  was  wondering  how  Sophia  was  to  ride. 

'  An'  get  out  the  pillion,  Patty,  there's  a  good  maid,'  her  father 
shouted  back  from  the  porch. 

The  pillion !     Sophia  to  ride  with  him  on  the  pillion ! 

Unused  since  her  mother's  death,  it  was  hanging  half  forgotten 
in  a  cupboard  of  the  inner  room.  It  went  to  her  heart  to  get  it 
out — and  for  Sophia  of  all  people.  For  though  in  a  sort  of  way 
they  were  friends,  there  was  no  tenderness  between  them.  And 
Sophia  looked  harder  than  ever,  leaning  forward  fix)m  the  comer 
seat,  with  her  palms  stretched  out  to  catch  more  heat  fix)m  the 
burning  sticks. 

A  spirit  of  revolt  arose  within  the  girl.  Her  hand  shook  so 
much  that  the  candle  would  not  light. 

*  Here,  gie  it  here,'  said  Sophia,  snatching  it  away  in  her 
abrupt,  short  manner.  She  held  the  wick  quite  still  in  a  dancing 
little  blue  flame. 

Already  was  heard  the  clatter  of  horses  as  they  came  into  the 
road,  and  somebody  shouted  to  Patty  to  be  quick. 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  She  ran  in  the  dark,  and  fumbled 
with  the  pillion  as  she  reached  it  down  from  the  peg.  Sophia, 
indeed  I  A  sentiment  was  outraged,  and  she  cried  as  if  she  had 
been  hurt.  But  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  Before  she  got  back 
into  the  kitchen  Sophia  had  gone. 

Little  Patty  Winterhead  ran  out  with  it  into  the  road.  When 
all  was  ready  she  held  the  lantern  by  the  uppingstock  beside  the 
gate  for  Sophia  to  mount. 

*Hold  tight!'  shouted  John  Winterhead  to  Sophia,  as  the 
neighbours  rode  straggling  away,  very  much  as  they  had  come. 

Left  alone,  the  little  mouse  set  her  teeth  and  stamped  her 
foot. 

It  made  her  mad  with  jealousy  to  see  Sophia's  arm  around 
her  father's  waist. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE  LAST  LIFE  ON   UBLEY. 


The  April  showers  were  not  all  gone.  Now  and  again  a  pattering 
raindrop  threatened  storm,  as  black  masses  of  hurrying  cloud 
went  chasing  each  other  across  the  sky.     But  the  north  wind 
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drove  them  on  too  fast  to  fall.  Great  solitary  stars  shone  out 
undimmed  in  the  gaps  between  the  darkness ;  and  then  for  awhile 
the  wide  expanse  of  heaven  was  swept  clear.  The  distant  ridge 
of  the  down,  the  winding  of  the  road,  even  the  long  grey  walls — 
undulating  for  miles  across  the  open  common — became  discernible 
under  the  soft  whiteness  of  the  Milky  Way ;  and  like  a  halo  upon 
the  brow  of  Cheddar  Hill  grew  the  pale  light  of  the  rising  moon. 

*  'Tis  none  so  dark/  called  John  Winterhead  to  those  behind. 
*  Mr.  Pierce  '11  have  found  his  way  home  all  right  afore  we  do  get 
there.' 

At  the  entrance  to  Ubley,  a  low  thatched  homestead  half 
hidden  amongst  sheltering  beech  trees,  he  drew  up  and  peered 
into  the  gloom. 

*  Ride  on,'  urged  Sophia  in  his  ear.  '  I  trigged  the  gate  wide 
ope  myself,  for  father  to  ride  straight  in  if  he  should  be  late. 
But  he  ha'n't  a-comed.  He'd  be  out  at  the  sound  o'  us  if  he  had 
a-comed.' 

She  jumped  to  her  feet,  even  before  the  mare  was  still, 
stumbled  upon  the  rough  ground  of  the  farmyard,  and  ran  into 
the  house. 

The  neighbours  drew  closer  together  and  talked  in  loud 
whispers.  Dark,  shapeless  figures,  against  the  black  background 
of  hedge  and  trees,  they  could  with  diflSculty  distinguish  each 
other. 

*  Who's  that,  Solomon  ? '  *  No,  Jims.'  *  He  can't  ha'  corned 
home,  never  in  this  world.'  *  Not  that.  When  Joey  Pierce  is 
about  he's  boun'  to  show  hiszelf.'  *  Ay.  If  he's  mad  wi'  us  still, 
he  must  run  out  to  hollar ;  an'  if  he've  a-got  good  tempered,  he 
must  pop  the  head  o'  un  out  o'  winder  to  call  us  all  the  fools  'pon 
earth  for  the  trouble  we've  a-tookt.'  *  If  he've  a-brokt  a  lag  or 
anything,  I  suppose  Sophia  could  manage.'  *  Manage  ?  She'd 
manage  all  Mendip.' 

The  laughter  which  greeted  this  tribute  to  the  greatness  of 
Sophia  was  promptly  stifled  as  she  came  running  back  into  the 
barton. 

*  He's  not  there,'  she  cried,  frantic  with  apprehension  of  mis- 
hap. *  There's  never  been  so  much  as  a  sound,  the  maid  says. 
Ah  ?  he've  a-met  wi'  harm.  He'd  a-heard  us  else,  as  we  comed 
by.  It*s  two  hours  agone  the  ho'se  runned  in — an'  more  too.  A 
pretty  upsetting,  sure  enough,  if  he's  to  be  laid  on  the  back  o'  • 
un,  God  only  knows  how  long.  An'  the  man  a-coming  first 
thing  in  morning  about  buying  o'  the  pigs.' 
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Even  in  distress,  no  sentimental  weakness  marred  Sophia's 
excellent  common-sense.  No  tears  dimmed  her  insight  into  the 
inconvenience  of  an  accident  to  her  father.  Nor  could  she  easily 
overcome  a  natural  impatience  with  one  of  his  years  who  had 
been  fool  enough  to  get  lost. 

*  Well,  he've  a-got  to  be  foun',  I  suppose/  she  added,  in  her 
short  discontented  way.     *  What  can  us  do,  Mr.  Winterhead  ? ' 

*  Ay,  to  be  sure.  What  had  us  better  to  do,  Mr.  Winterhead? ' 
echoed  Solomon. 

In  any  party  whatsoever  of  the  yeomen  of  that  neighbourhood, 
John  Winterhead  was  the  acknowledged  leader.  This  position 
was  his  by  Nature,  and  Fortune  had  confirmed  the  gift.  Without 
hesitation  he  took  the  whole  matter  into  his  hands. 

*  Neighbours,'  he  began  sententiously,  *  Joseph  Pierce  is  a  man 
wi'  more  headpiece  an'  heart.' 

*  He  is,'  agreed  Solomon. 

*  An'  ho'd  play  so  many  pranks  as  a  fox  to  take  care  o'  the 
skin  o'  un.' 

'  He  'ood.' 

^  If  he  heard  folk  upon  the  road,  sooner  'an  fall  in  wi'  a 
drunken  groover  on  a  night  like  this  he'd  turn  ofiF  the  track — ay, 
an'  lie  so  quiet  as  a  mouse  when  we  went  by,  not  knowing  who 
we  mid  be.' 

He  paused  for  a  more  general  assent. 

'An'  wait  for  the  moon  to  be  up  to  make  his  way  home,' 
suggested  long  Jims  Matravis,  and  the  rest  chimed  in  again. 

*  Iss,  he  'ood.' 
'  Zo  he  'ood.' 

*  But  for  all  that  we  mus'  waste  no  time.  Part  up  all  o'  ee, 
two  an'  two  together.  One  lot  ride  athirt  the  down — an'  one  up 
by  the  cross  roads — an'  tothermy  along  the  common.  An'  stop 
now  an'  again,  look-y-zee,  to  caJl  the  man  by  name.  Then  if 
he's  hurt,  he'll  know  who  'tis  an'  answer.' 

*  But  what'U  you  do  yourzelf,  Mr.  Winterhead  ? '  It  was  Sophia 
who  asked.     She  was  quicker  witted  than  the  men. 

'  I'll  ride  across  to  the  mineries,  myself,  so  quiet  as  I  can. 
If  there's  anybeddy  a-moving,  mayhap  I  mid  find  out  who  'tis.* 
His  voice  sank  into  a  whisper,  and  the  neighbours  said  not  a 
word ;  they  knew  full  well  the  thought  that  was  working  in  his 
mind. 

By  this  time  one  half  the  moon  had  risen  above  the  hill.  It 
cast  a  pale  light  upon  the  field  beyond  the  trees.     Without  many 
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words  the  company  paired  up  as  they  would,  Solomon  and  Jims, 
two  o'  Blagdon  together,  and  the  other  with  the  one  o'  Cheddar. 
Sophia  followed  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  homestead  and  watched 
them  depart.  John  Winterhead,  mounted  upon  his  high  mare, 
turned  away  alone,  a  tall  black  figure  against  the  sky. 

A  few  yards  away  he  stopped. 

'  Sophia,'  he  called  back  to  the  girl,  and  she  ran  at  once  and 
stood  beside  his  stirrup. 

*  Get  a  drop  of  brandy,'  he  told  her.  '  The  little  mouse 
forgot  it,  but  her  mind's  too  quick  for  thought.  There,  it  mid 
come  in  handy.  'Tis  cold  to  lie  upon  the  grass  by  night.  Look, 
you  can  zee  the  groun'  all  white  wi'  frost.' 

In  a  minute  she  was  gone  and  back. 

'  What  a  sprack  nimble  maid  you  be,  Sophia ! '  he  cried  in 
admiration.  And  when  she  handed  up  the  bottle  he  leaned  for- 
ward and  patted  her  underneath  the  chin.  *  Why,  what  have  all  the 
young  chaps  bin  a-thinking  about  to  lef  ee  alone  ? '  he  laughed. 

He  slowly  crossed  the  field  and  passed  through  a  gate  into  a 
tract  of  wild,  uncultivated  land.  The  young  stock  that  wandered 
over  it  at  will  had  worn  for  themselves  beaten  paths  across  the 
heather  and  between  the  clumps  of  gorse.  Along  one  of  these 
the  mare  picked  her  way,  sometimes  striking  her  hoof  against 
hard  masses  of  projecting  rock.  Here  and  there  a  boulder  of 
mountain  limestone,  jutting  from  the  hillside,  shone  in  the  light. 
A  herd  of  some  half-dozen  white  heifers  was  huddled  together  in 
the  shelter  of  a  ruined  kiln,  and  the  mare  pricked  forward  her 
ears.  *  Steady,  mare,'  he  said  to  her  in  a  low  voice.  And  she 
kept  on  at  his  word,  for  well  enough  they  knew  the  place  and 
were  at  home  together. 

At  last  they  stood  upon  the  brow  of  a  promontory  over- 
looking a  hollow.  The  great  full  moon,  now  free  of  the  hill,  hung 
in  the  sky  and  killed  the  stars  with  light ;  but  the  valley  below 
was  dark  as  pitch.  A  whitewashed  cottage,  standing  above  a 
row  of  round  buddling-ponds  in  which  ore  was  washed,  cast  a 
faint  ghostly  glare  upon  the  black  stagnant  water.  Upon  the 
deep  shadow  the  wooden  huts  of  the  minery  stood  out  like  blots. 

John  Winterhead  watched  and  listened. 

No  one  moved.  From  no  chimney  darted  up  a  single 
spark,  and  not  so  much  as  a  rushlight  gleamed  from  any  window 
in  the  place. 

Far  away  upon  the  hills  behind,  at  intervals,  he  heard  a 
shout — ^now  fix)m  one  part,  then  another.     This  was  the  on! 
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sound  that  broke  the  sUence  of  the  night.  Without  knowing 
them,  from  the  lusty  throat  of  Solomon  Moggridge  he  could  have 
caught  the  words, 

*  Mr.  Joseph  Pierce !     Joseph  Pierce ! ' 

*  They  don't  drop  in  wi'  un/  he  muttered  to  himself. 

He  did  not  call.  He  was  not  afraid.  It  was  no  idle  fireside 
boast  that  he  had  never  turned  back  nor  held  his  tongue  through 
fear ;  but  he  felt  it  prudent  to  look  well  around  before  arousing 
that  dusky  valley  with  his  voice.  The  night  was  now  very  bright  and 
clear.  Upon  a  white-beam  bush,  springing  from  a  crevice  in  the 
rock  below,  he  could  see  the  swollen  buds  bursting  into  green 
leaf  against  the  sombre  purple  of  the  rind.  Upon  his  right,  for 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  crown  of  the  hill  was  covered  thick  with 
pits  and  holes,  close  together,  like  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb. 
More  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  men  said,  the  hands  that  delved 
them  had  gone  to  dust.  But  none  knew  when  they  were  made  or 
when  abandoned  ;  and  in  the  lonely  moonlight  this  was  the  most 
desolate,  forsaken  place  on  earth. 

He  raised  himself  in  the  saddle  and  narrowly  scanned  the 
ground  around. 

It  was  conceivable  that  the  missing  man  might  have  chosen 
to  go  home  this  way,  yet  none  but  a  fool  would  take  such  broken 
path,  upon  a  stumbling  pony  without  a  leg  to  stand  upon. 

A  dread,  amounting  to  a  certainty  of  evil,  came  over  him. 

He  turned  his  mare,  and,  skirting  the  old  diggings,  peered 
in  vain  into  these  mysterious  pits,  one  after  another,  as  he  passed. 
Then  he  called,  not  loudly,  and  only  once : 

*  Joseph  Pierce ! ' 

No  answer  came.  Afar  off,  Solomon  Moggridge  and  the 
rest,  more  anxious  as  time  went  by,  were  hooting  to  each  other 
like  owls.  This  angered  him.  What  good  was  that  ?  Did  they 
want  to  call  up  the  whole  country  ?  If  the  man  was  near  to  hear, 
he  could  hear,  couldn't  he  ?  They  were  getting  round  towards 
Charterhouse  too.  It  would  be  as  well  to  get  back  at  once  and 
decide  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Beyond  the  abandoned  mines,  across  the  common,  lay  an 
unfenced  drove.     He  took  it  and  cantered  towards  home. 

His  mind  was  as  free  to  think  on  horseback  as  in  his  armchair 
beside  the  hearth,  and  thoughts  came  crowding  pell-mell  into  his 
brain.  Joseph  Pierce  would  never  be  found.  Lord !  A  couple 
o'  groovers — and  it  might  have  been  half  a  dozen  that  went  sing- 
ing by — mad  wi'  drink  an'  riotous  from  Hang  Fap>  would  carry 
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the  man  a  mile  in  mere  frolic  to  drop  him  deep  into  the  earth, 
where  he  might  lie  out  of  sight,  unheard  of  and  unburied,  to  the 
last  trump. 

He  turned  into  the  straight  road  between  the  two  walls  leading 
to  his  house. 

It  would  be  a  slur  upon  Charterhouse  if  anything  had 
happened,  and  Ae  leaving  like  that.  Yet  what  could  be  done 
with  one  so  hot  and  '  voreright  *  as  Joey  Pierce  ?  And  Joseph 
Pierce  was  the  last  life  on  Ubley. 

Love  of  the  land  was  second  nature  in  John  Winterhead's 
yeoman  blood,  and  now  the  thought  of  it  came  uppermost,  push- 
ing all  else  aside,  like  the  thought  of  a  thing  beloved. 

Joseph  Pierce  the  last  life  on  Ubley !  If  anything  amiss 
had  befallen,  Ubley  Farm  must  fall  into  hand.  Mercy  'pon  us  ! 
Why,  left  alone,  the  man  was  sound  and  good  for  ten — fifteen — 
ay,  a  score  o'  years,  wi'  luck,  an'  Sophia  to  manage,  if 

*  Steady,  mare.     Steady.' 

The  mare  had  swerved.  With  the  irritability  of  one  dis- 
turbed in  mind,  he  spoke  impatiently  and  kicked  her  with  his 
heel. 

But  she  would  not  go  on.  She  tried  to  turn.  Then,  as  he 
held  her  straight,  with  legs  and  neck  outstretched,  she  trembled 
and  backed,  and  snorted  as  if  to  drive  an  evil  smell  out  of  her 
nostrils. 

On  the  rough  wayside  grass,  close  by  the  gap  where  the  stones 
had  &llen  off  the  wall,  his  eye  caught  sight  of  the  thing  that 
frightened  her.  It  might  be  a  groover  lying  there  dead  drunk. 
But  John  Winterhead  knew  better.  His  heart  leapt  into  his 
mouth.  Something  told  him,  sure  enough,  that  the  shapeless 
heap  was  little  Joey  Pierce,  and  that  the  mare  sniffed  blood. 

He  twisted  the  mane  around  his  finger  and  sprang  from  the 
saddle. 

Even  in  his  excitement,  with  prudence  characteristic  of  the 
Winterheads,  he  led  the  mare  on  a  few  yards,  slipped  off  the  bridle 
lest  she  should  catch  herself  up,  and  let  her  go  head-free.  It  was 
little  better  than  a  furlong  to  the  house ;  her  stable  door  was  open. 
She  would  find  her  way  home,  safe  enough — trust  her  for  that. 

He  knelt  down  and  gently  turned  over  the  injured  man  to  look 
upon  his  face.  The  earth  was  moist.  Hoar-frost  lay  like  silver 
upon  the  grass,  but  a  deep  stain  of  red  remained  across  his 
knuckles  where  his  hand  touched  the  ground.  John  Winterhead 
was  of  good  nerve,  yet  he  shivered  at  the  sight.      ^.^  .^^^  ^^  Google 
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Yes.  It  was  little  Joey  Pierce  who  sat  just  now  by  the  fireside 
and  quarrelled  with  his  friends. 

His  cheeks  were  cold  and  white  as  ashes.  Not  a  sign  of 
breathing  came  through  his  parted  lips.  Upon  one  side  the 
grizzled  hair  was  black  and  stiff  with  blood,  but  the  great  cut  upon 
his  head  had  ceased  to  bleed. 

Seized  with  sudden  fury,  John  Winterhead  cursed  all  the 
groovers  upon  earth  between  his  clenched  teeth.  Then  a  softness 
of  pity  crept  into  his  heart  so  that  he  could  well-nigh  cry.  Joseph 
Pierce  !  whom  he  had  known  from  the  first — who  was  up  a  hardish 
lad  when  he  was  a  child.  He  gently  lifted  the  poor  limp  body  to 
a  more  level  place  nearer  the  road.  As  he  laid  it  down  it  quivered 
in  his  hands.     It  heaved  a  sigh. 

Quick  as  thought  John  Winterhead  drew  the  bottle  from  his 
pocket.  The  brandy  was  what  was  wanted  to  save  Joseph  Pierce 
from  death.  Little  by  little  he  poured  the  spirit  between  his  lips 
and  was  glad  to  hear  it  gurgle  in  his  throat.  All  the  while  he 
kept  speaking  to  him,  recalling  him  to  sense,  as  he  would  have 
aroused  him  from  sleep. 

Warmed  into  life,  Joseph  Pierce  opened  his  eyes  and  stared 
half-dazed  into  the  face  bent  over  him. 

For  one  moment  his  mind  came  back. 

'  Griles  Standerwick/  he  gasped,  with  something  of  his  old 
eagerness.     *  It  was — young  Giles  Stan .' 

With  the  effort  of  speaking  the  bleeding  burst  out  afresh  ; 
and  before  the  sentence  could  be  completed  he  fainted  again.  A 
slight  tremor  passed  over  him  from  head  to  foot,  like  when  old 
people  tell  you  someone  is  treading  upon  your  grave.  Once  he 
sighed,  his  jaw  dropped,  and  Joseph  Pierce  was  dead. 

Away  up  the  road  Solomon  Moggridge,  Jims  Matravis,  the  one 
o'  Cheddar  and  three  o'  Blagdon  had  met  at  last.  Emboldened  by 
numbers  they  kept  calling  together. 

*  Joseph  Pierce !    Mr.  Joseph  Pierce ! ' 

The  irony,  the  futility  of  it  begot  in  John  Winterhead  a 
passing  contempt. 

Ay,  they  might  call  in  vain  for  Joseph  Pierce. 

It  flashed  across  his  mind  that  it  might  be  prudent  to  say 
nothing  to  these  open-mouthed  fellows  of  what  he  knew.  Sure 
as  the  light  one  or  another  would  blab,  and  the  murderer  make 
good  his  escape  before  the  law  could  touch  him.  He  would  not 
tell  to-night  that  the  dying  man  had  spoken  at  all,  but  whisper 
a  word  in  the  ear  of  Constable  Moggridge  to-morrow — when 
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nobody  was  aj)put — in  time  to  give  evidence  at  the  crowner's 
quest.     That  was  the  wisest  way  without  doubt. 

And  now  the  others  were  in  sight.  He  got  up  and  slowly 
walked  to  meet  them.  He  had  no  heart  to  call  aloud  and  tell 
them  what  had  happened. 

Opposite  the  body  they  all  dismounted.  They  stood  around 
silent  and  overawed,  as  simple  souls  must  always  be  in  the  pre- 
sence of  death. 

*  It  must  ha'  bin  the  groovers  that  went  by  a-hollaring,'  whis- 
pered one. 

*  To  be  sure.     'Twere  soon  after  he  went/  agreed  another. 

*  Unhang  the  nearest  gate,  two  o'  ee,  an'  we'll  carr'  un  into 
Charterhouse,'  said  John  Winterhead  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

*Why,  'tis  the  last  life  'pon  Ubley,'  whispered  Solomon  to 
Jims  as  they  passed  under  the  porch. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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IT  is  on  all  sides  admitted  that  the  laws  of  health  should  be  in 
the  possession  of  everyone,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  indi- 
viduals, but  equally  so  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  who  may 
be  under  their  care. 

Greneral  information  on  this  important  subject  has  been  mnch 
increased  and  difiused  of  late  years,  to  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  the  present  generation,  and  so  far  as  diet,  exercise,  and 
surroundings  at  home  and  at  school  are  concerned,  everything 
that  ought  to  be  known  has  been  thoroughly  made  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge. 

More  than  this  has  been  done.  For  in  the  direction  of 
especial  attention  being  paid  to  the  eyesight  of  children,  the 
Board  schools  have  been  placed  on  the  alert,  so  that,  in  case  of 
children  being  found  on  examination  to  have  defective  sight,  they 
have  been  saved  the  risk  of  increasing  any  eye  trouble  by  the 
timely  insistence  upon  the  use  of  glasses. 

So  far,  however,  as  concerns  the  ears  and  hearing,  nothing  of 
similar  utility  has  been  effected,  and  the  only  consideration  that 
is  paid  to  children  with  defective  hearing  has  hitherto  taken  the 
form  of  correction  (given,  of  course,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
defect)  for  want  of  attention  (so-called)  on  the  part  of  the  child. 
It  has  seemed  to  me,  for  many  years  past,  that  it  would  be 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  community  at  large,  and  especially 
to  that  of  the  children,  if  a  few  simple,  easily  understood  facts  on 
this  matter  were  made  known. 

Every  man  and  woman  should  be  aware  of  what  (to  use  a 
common  expression)  is  bad  for  the  ear,  so  that  they  can  avoid 
placing  themselves  under  such  conditions,  for  example,  as  might 
damage  the  hearing,  cause  permanent  noises  in  the  ear,  injure  the 
structure  of  the  ear,  produce  inflammation  in  the  ealr,  or  induce 
the  advent  of  any  disease  of  this  part.  In  short,  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  who  put  a  true  estimate  on  the  value  of  their  ears  to  inform 
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tbemBelves  BuflSciently  to  be  able  to  preserve,  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  damaging,  either  their  own  or  those  of  their  children. 

In  giving  such  information  as  may  embrace  this,  and  not  go 
beyond  it,  I  wish  especially  to  avoid  dealing  in  any  way  with  what 
appertains  to  disease  or  injuries  of  the  ear,  except  so  far  as 
guarding  against  them  is  concerned.  So,  in  order  to  understand 
the  following  remarks,  the  briefest  outline  and  the  most  rudi- 
mentary idea  of  the  formation  and  structure  of  the  ear  will  be 
suflScient. 

It  will  be  enough  to  know  that  the  entrance  to  the  ear  is  the 
beginning  of  a  somewhat  curved  canal  (the  external  canal  of  the 
ear)  of  one  and  a  quarter  inches  in  length,  and  somewhat  narrowed 
about  the  middle.  That  at  the  other  end  of  this  canal  is  a 
delicate  membrane  (the  tympanic  meinUane)  which  protects 
and  closes  the  tympanic  cavity  (the  drum  of  the  ear) ;  that  this 
small  cavity  is  kept  ventilated  by  air  from  a  narrow  tube  (the 
Eustachian  tube),  the  open  end  of  which  is  placed  in  the  throat 
in  close  proximity  to  the  back  of  the  nostrils.  Also  that  in 
apposition  to  the  drum  of  the  ear  is  the  nervous  apparatus  of 
hearing  (the  labyrinth).  It  may  be  added  that  the  drum  of  the 
ear  is  crossed  by  a  chain  of  three  little  bones. 

Anyone  armed  with  nothing  beyond  the  very  simple  infor- 
mation which  these  few  words  convey  would  not  allow  a  child  to 
have  its  ears  boxed,  for  he  would  have  before  his  mind  the 
possibility  of  injuring  the  delicate  membrane  referred  to,  or  the 
nervous  structure  behind  it,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
external  ear.  If  this  be  so,  the  desirability  of  greater  knowledge 
than  now  obtains  on  this  subject  is  at  once  demonstrated.  I  must, 
in  connection  with  the  dangerous  and  brutal  practice  of  correcting 
children  in  this  way,  observe  that  it  is  immensely  less  frequent 
than  it  used  to  be,  though  as  recently  as  five  years  ago  an  instance 
came  under  my  notice,  when,  at  a  public  school  of  considerable 
standing,  the  membrane  of  the  tympanun  was  ruptured  in  this 
manner :  violent  inflammation  of  the  ear  ensued,  and  the  boy  was 
ia  consequence  in  considerable  danger  of  his  life.  A  few  years 
previously  a  boy  died  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  induced  by  the 
same  cause.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  hearing  is  very 
often  irreparably  damaged  from  shock  to  the  nervous  structure 
which  is  caused  by  the  sudden  compression  of  air  within  the 
external  canal,*  even  when  the  membrane  escapes  without  a 
rupture.  In  short,  a  violent  box  on  the  ear  is  about  as  senseless 
and  cruel  a  proceeding  as  a  violent  blow  on  the  eye.    The,  fact 
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that  the  eye  is  in  the  sight  of  all,  and  that  the  ear  is  hidden  from 
view,  is  surely  no  reason  why  the  latter  should  be  ruthlessly 
damaged  any  more  than  the  former. 

I  repeat  that  the  boxing  of  ears  is  less  frequent  in  schools 
than  it  used  to  be,  but  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  I  hope,  when 
it  will  be  only  a  memory  of  a  less  enlightened  age,  for  at  all  times 
it  has  chiefly  been  the  outcome  of  thoughtlessness  and  ignorance. 
An  unexpected  blow  on  the  ear,  just  as  in  the  case  of  an  unexpected 
explosion  near  the  ear,  is  far  more  damaging  than  when  it  is 
expected.  There  exists  an  arrangement  within  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum  which  acts  as  a  protection  to  the  nervous  structure 
when  the  explosion  or  blow  is  seen  to  be  coming :  it  consists  in 
an  involuntary  contraction  of  a  muscle  which  moves  the  position 
of  the  membrane,  so  as  to  take  oflf,  in  some  degree,  the  effect  of 
the  jar.  It  is  a  similar  movement  to  what  takes  place  when  the 
eyelid  closes  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  an  object  into  the  eye. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  there  is  considerable  danger  in  even 
a  very  slight  blow,  such  as  might  be  and  is  sometimes  given  when 
a  chUd  creeps  up  behind  anyone,  and  in  play  gives  them  a  pat 
on  the  ear.  This  will,  occasionally,  damage  the  hearing  perma- 
nently, and  induce  a  troublesome  singing  noise  in  the  ear.  The 
game  may  also  follow  any  very  loud  sound,  close  to  the  ear,  given 
in  an  unexpected  manner.  A  familiar  instance  of  this  accident 
I  have  on  several  occasions  known  to  happen  from  the  whistle 
of  an  engine,  the  person  whose  hearing  was  damaged  standing 
close  up  to,  bat  with  his  back  towards  the  engine. 

It  will  readily,  then,  be  understood  how  frequently  this  sort  of 
accident  may  take  place,  and  when  the  fact  is  once  appreciated  it 
may  be  very  generally  guarded  against.  The  explosions  of  any 
sort  of  firearms — guns,  rifles,  heavy  naval  guns,  and  artillery  guns — 
are  responsible  in  countless  instances  for  deafness  produced  by 
shock  to  the  nervous  structures  of  the  ears ;  and  though  the 
duties  of  soldiers  and  sailors  do  not  in  the  majority  of  cases  admit 
of  the  avoidance  of  deafness  from  this  cause,  they  do  in  a  good 
many,  as  I  shall  presently  show. 

It  may  be  briefly  said  that  most  naval  men  and  artillery  men 
have  their  heaiing  damaged  at  one  time  or  another  from  guns, 
and  indeed  it  is  only  what  might  be  expected  from  the  terrific 
explosions  to  which  they  are  exposed  on  dutyj  but,  besides  this, 
it  is  not  an  infrequent  experience  that  a  great  degree  of  deafness 
is  traceable  rather  to  some  single  explosion  near  to  which  the 
man  has  been  standing  than  to  the  frequent  dischargeSwOf  guns. 
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The  old  brass  guns  that  used  to  be  employed  on  training  ships 
were  responsible  for  many  a  damaged  ear  of  the  young  men,  and 
seem  to  have  had  a  peculiarly  injurious  effect,  altogether  dispro- 
portionate to  the  size  of  the  gun.  In  the  army  the  musketry 
instructor  is  exposed  to  great  risk  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  guard  against  it.  In  short,  with  our  soldiers  and  sailors  a 
certain  loss  of  hearing  seems  almost  inevitable.  So  far  as  game 
shooting  is  concerned,  everyone  who  shoots  a  great  deal  knows 
perfectly  well  that  the  hearing  of  the  left  ear  after  a  few  years  is 
never  so  good  as  that  of  the  right,  and  when  black  powder  was 
used  instead  of  the  various  chemical  powders,  wood  powder,  E.C., 
and  many  others,  this  effect  was  very  much  more  pronounced.  In 
the  Eastern  counties,  where  the  shooting  is  on  a  large  scale,  and 
four  or  five  hundred  shots  are  constantly  fired  by  one  man  in  one 
day,  the  deafness  of  the  left  ear  so  produced  used  to  go  by  the 
name  of  Norfolk  deafness.  In  the  old  days  also  of  Hurlingham, 
when  the  charge  was  not  restricted,  as  it  now  is,  I  hardly  knew  a 
man  who  shot  there  (and  I  knew  many  of  them)  that  could  hear 
well  with  the  left  ear.  Even  now,  notwithstanding  that  chemical 
powders  are  almost  invariably  used,  of  six  middle-aged  men  who 
are  partridge-driving,  if  they  are  old  hands  at  it,  you  might  safely 
say  that  not  one  of  them  has  good  hearing  with  the  left  ear. 
I,  for  one,  certainly  think  it  is  a  small  penalty  to  pay  for  the 
years  of  pleasure  which  they  obtain  from  the  sport,  but  in  dealing 
with  this  subject  plainly  the  fact  must  be  mentioned. 

There  is  another  and  about  as  stupid  a  way  as  can  well  be  in 
which  ears  are  damaged  heedlessly,  and  it  is  when  two  men  are 
walking  close  together  on  a  return  from  a  beat,  and  one  of  the 
two,  regardless  of  the  proximity  of  bis  neighbour,  kills  or  fires  at 
a  bird  or  rabbit  in  front  of  them.  In  this  case  the  explosion  is 
unexpected,  damaging  to  the  ear,  reprehensible,  and  cockneyfied. 

Only  once  have  I  seen  the  membrane  to  be  ruptured  from  this 
procedure,  and  then  it  healed  in  a  few  days,  leaving  very  little 
dea&ess.  It  would  almost  seem  that  the  force  was  partially  ex- 
pended in  the  very  breaking  of  the  membrane,  and  so  in  some 
degree  diminished  the  shock  that  would  otherwise  have  resulted. 
To  return,  however,  to  the  case  of  the  big  guns.  When  the 
membrane  has  been  ruptured  by  the  terrific  force  of  the  explo- 
sions, the  damage  to  the  hearing  has  not  been  so  great  as  when  it 
has  remained  intact,  showing  a  similarity  in  this  respect  to  the 
instance  above  quoted. 

What  a  single  explosion  will  on  certain   occasions^do,^o£t- 
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repeated  noises  will  effect,  as  in  the  case  of  boiler-makers,  who 
notoriously  become  deaf.  Indeed,  neither  in  the  case  of  big  guns 
nor  boiler-making  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that.dea&iess  should  be 
produced.  The  structure  of  the  ear  was  not  originally  planned 
with  a  view  of  its  being  subjected  to  such  violent  treatment,  so 
the  penalties  of  human  progress  include  deafness  from  the  causes 
above  named.  It  comes  to  this,  then — that  the  precise  nature  of 
the  causes,  no  less  than  the  precise  nature  of  the  injury,  must  be 
placed  clearly  before  the  minds  of  persons  in  order  that  their 
ingenuity  may  suggest  the  best  methods  of  diminishing  the 
risks. 

In  the  case  of  naval  and  military  officers  whose  duty  lies  close 
to  big  guns,  if  they  take  any  precaution,  it  is  usually  confined  to 
putting  a  little  cotton  in  the  ears.  This  in  a  very  slight  degree 
takes  off  some  of  the  shock.  Anything  which  would  prevent 
hearing  the  word  of  command  would  of  course  not  be  permissible. 
A  plan  which  affords  far  more  protection  than  cotton,  and  which 
does  not  interfere  with  hearing  the  orders,  consists  in  using  a 
species  of  plug  which,  with  a  little  pressure,  can  be  made  to  close 
the  ears.  This  plug  is  made  of  the  very  soft  clay  used  by  artists 
for  modelling,  and  is  kneaded  with  cotton.  It  then  forms  a  sub- 
stance which  can  be  moulded  in  a  few  moments  by  the  person 
using  it  to  fit  any  ear,  whilst  the  addition  of  the  cotton-fibre 
prevents  the  clay  from  sticking  in  the  canal  of  the  ear.  I  find 
that  this  is  an  excellent  protection,  and  meets  all  requirements 
better  than  any  method  I  have  known. 

It  is  most  necessary  that  a  few  words  be  said  to  mothers,  or 
those  who  have  the  charge  of  children,  on  the  question  as  to  what 
to  do  in  case  a  child  puts  anything  into  its  ear.  It  should  be 
clearly  understood,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  cannot  put  any- 
thing very  far  into  the  ear ;  neither  can  what  they  do  put  in  be  in 
any  way  of  the  slightest  harm  so  long  as  it  is  left  alooe.  If  the 
very  simple  description  given  of  the  external  canal  of  the  ear  be 
remembered,  this  will  be  at  once  obvious ;  and  it  will  be  equally 
clear  how  serious  would  be  the  damage  if  any  attempts  were  made 
to  remove  an  object  by  unskilled  hands,  whose  efforts  would  as- 
suredly push*  it  more  deep}y  into  the  ear  and  injure  the  delicate 
membrane  at  the  far  end.  Children  will  often  put  beads,  stones, 
peas,  or  any  small  object  into  their  ears  for  the  pure  fun  of  the 
thing.  Provided  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  remove  the 
object,  a  surgeon  accustomed  to  work  with  reflected  light,  which 
perfectly  ilju^ines  the  canal  of  the  ee^r,  c^n  with4he  greatest 
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ease  remove  anything  which  the  child  has  placed  there.  But 
what  is  generally  done  ?  The  mother  is  alarmed,  tries  to  get  it 
out,  and  in  so  doing  invariably  pushes  it  farther  in  (thus  making 
the  extraction,  which  was  a  simple  matter,  a  very  dij£cult  one), 
or  the  ear  is  syringed — the  stream  of  water  only  driving  it  further 
inwards. 

So  let  it  be  never  forgotten  that  the  interests  of  the  child  are 
best  served,  the  ear  is  best  preserved,  by  a  masterly  inactivity 
until  efficient  help  is  obtainable,  and  that  some  delay  is  not 
attended  with  any  risk.  It  is  to  the  fact  of  this  rule  not  being 
followed  that  so  much  injury  is  caused  from  injudicious  efforts  at 
extraction  by  the  hands  of  the  unskilled.  The  membrane  is  in 
this  way  often  ruptured,  inflammation  is  set  up,  and  the  hearing 
is  permanently  either  damaged  or  destroyed. 

It  will  hardly  be  believed  how  frequently  children  are  brought 
to  hospitals  to  have  objects  removed  from  the  ears,  when  in  fact 
there  is  no  object  at  all.  The  simple  statement  of  the  child  is 
relied  upon  that  he  has  put  something  in  his  ear,  and  before  he  is 
examined  it  has  probably  dropped  out ;  this,  however,  in  no  way 
prevents  all  sorts  of  attempts  to  extract  it  being  employed,*  with 
the  disastrous  effects  here  mentioned.  How  free  from  risk  is  a 
foreign  body  in  the  ear  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  frequently  removed  from  the  ear  many  years  after  they  have 
been  placed  there.  This  occurs  generally  when  the  patient  has 
submitted  the  ear  to  examination  for  some  other  reason.  Per- 
sonally, I  have  known  all  sorts  of  small  objects  to  lie  harmlessly 
in  the  ear  for  periods  exceeding  over  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

The  same  principles  apply  in  the  case  of  insects  creeping  into 
the  ear.  Their  presence  is,  of  course,  very  alarming  and  disagree- 
able ;  but,  none  the  less,  no  attempts  should  be  made  to  extract 
them  by  instruments,  seeing  that  they  will  either  creep  out  or 
die  if  a  few  drops  of  oil  be  put  in  the  ear.  This  simple  measure 
will  amply  suffice  until  surgical  help  can  be  procured. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  sea-bathing  for  children 
often  exercise  the  minds  of  mothers.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
think  that  indiscriminate  sea-bathing  for  children  is  not  an 
unalloyed  benefit,  and  certainly,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  ears,  it  is 
at  times  productive  of  great  evil,  and  in  the  following  manner : 

It  is  well  known  that  after  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  any  of  the 
eruptive  fevers,  the  ears  not  infrequently  become  affected,  and 
sometimes,  although  they  have  apparently  got  well,  a  perforation 
of  the  membrane  may  reI^ain.     This,  if  in  a  quiescent  state,  doe^ 
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not  attract  attention.  In  such  instances  the  entrance  of  sea 
water,  which  passes  through  the  perforation,  is  pretty  certain  to 
excite  acute  inflammation  and  give  rise  to  endless  trouble.  Not 
only  will  the  hearing  be  much  damaged,  but  inflammation  in  this 
region  is  not  always  free  from  danger  to  life.  In  the  case,  then, 
of  all  children  who  have  had  at  any  time  a  discharge  from  the 
ear,  it  is  not  safe  to  allow  them  to  go  into  the  sea  until  the  ears 
have  been  examined  and  the  membrane  found  to  be  intact. 

That  the  very  frequent  presence  of  sea  water  in  the  canal  of 
the  ears  is  more  or  less  irritating  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  men 
who  are  great  divers  are  very  subject  to  enlargement  of  the  bony 
part  of  the  canal,  and  to  tumours  formed  of  very  hard  bony  tissue, 
which  block  up  partially  the  passage,  and  sometimes  so  entirely  as 
to  make  necessary  a  surgical  operation.  When  this  is  the  case 
the  person  so  suffering  should  never  bathe  without  using  a  water- 
tight plug  fitting  the  ear  and  made  of  vulcanite,  for  if  the  sea- 
water  gets  behind  the  bony  enlargement  (which  it  is  pretty 
certain  to  do)  it  may  start  inflammation,  which  in  such  a  confined 
space  is  serious. 

I  can  readily  understand  some  of  those  who  have  done  me  the 
favour  to  read  so  far  will  perhaps  eay  that  the  advice  I  have 
offered  for  the  protection  of  the  ears  may  be  all  very  well,  but 
that  for  the  ordinary  man  or  woman  who  has  passed  middle  age 
what  is  really  wanted  is  information  as  to  the  best  means  of  pre- 
serving the  hearing,  which  they  are  dimly  conscious  is  not  in 
some  respects  so  acute  as  it  was  some  years  ago.  To  such  I  would 
say  that  one  and  all  must  be  prepared  to  lose  in  various  degrees 
the  hearing  as  life  advances  towards  old  age,  and  it  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  such  that  they  should  in  the  first  place  apprehend 
the  reasons  why  the  processes  of  degeneration,  which  are  natural 
to  old  age,  should  diminish  hearing,  and  in  the  second  place  what 
mode  of  life  tends  on  the  one  hand  to  delay,  and  on  the  other  to 
hasten,  those  processes. 

To  begin  with,  after  the  age  of  about  forty-five  the  elasticity  of 
the  arteries  of  the  body  becomes  less ;  the  arteries,  which  convey  the 
blood  from  the  heart  to  form  nourishment  to  the  tissues,  become 
more  stiff",  unyielding,  and  brittle ;  so  that  by  the  time  they  have 
reached  those  parts  which  they  should  nourish  they  do  not,  in 
consequence  of  their  thickening,  supply  sufficient  nutriment. 

The  nervous  centres  therefore  suffer  from  malnutrition.  What- 
ever, then,  are  the  influences  which  promote  degeneration  will 
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also  tend  to  prodace  loss  of  the  special  senses;  of  these  the  hearing 
more  than  in  the  case  of  any  other.  It  will  be  admitted  generally 
that  of  all  the  causes  which  hasten  degeneration,  the  drinking  of 
anything  more  than  a  very  small  amount  of  alcohol  after  middle  life 
is  the  greatest.  Next,  perhaps,  comes  anything  more  than  a 
moderate  diet.  Amongst  other  causes  may  be  counted  an  insuffi- 
cient amount  of  fresh  air  or  sleep. 

Now,  beyond  the  influences  above  named,  there  is  nothing 
perhaps  which  ages  men  so  much  as  worry  and  anxiety,  or  women 
so  much  as  strong  emotion  of  a  painful  character ;  in  other  words, 
mental  shock.  From  these  nothing  can  guard  humanity ;  but  in 
regard  to  diet,  air,  and  sleep,  much  can  be  done.  I  have  known 
men  who  drank  freely,  ate  freely,  and  were  rapidly  degenerating 
and  becoming  deaf,  by  changing  their  mode  of  life,  to  arrest  these 
processes  and  retain  fair  hearing  for  many  years,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  spent  under  feu:  less  favourable  conditions 
as  regards  hearing.  Similar  happy  results  will  often  occur  in  the 
case  of  men  who  live  at  too  high  pressure,  and  undergo  too  much 
excitement,  when  they  take  a  prolonged  rest.  With  such  men 
the  term  rest  includes  an  abundance  of  sleep,  and  in  all  affections 
of  a  nervous  nature  this  is  absolutely  essential.  Mention  should 
perhaps  be  made  of  one  influence  which  in  a  measure  may  be 
modified.  It  is  the  over-strain  from  prolonged  and  incessant 
nursing  of  a  relative  near  and  dear  to  them,  which  good  women 
so  freely  bestow;  for  in  the  course  of  this,  not  only  do  they 
frequently  suffer  in  their  hearing,  but,  if  it  should  be  in  any  way 
affected,  they  strain  their  ears  very  much,  being  naturally  anxious 
not  to  miss  anything  spoken  by  the  invalid.  This  is  very  harmful 
to  the  hearing.  It  is  not  generally  recognised  how  damaging 
anything  like  strain  is  to  the  ears,  and  with  some  persons,  whose 
hearing  is  only  slightly  affected,  the  deafiiess  is  indefinitely 
increased  by  attending  sermons  and  lectures  of  which  they  can 
only  hear  a  part,  and  during  the  delivery  of  which  the  ears  are 
kept  over-strained.  The  exhaustion  and  increased  deafness  which 
follow  feil  to  warn  them  how  much  damage  they  are  doing  to 
an  already  affected  organ,  although  they  are  willing  enough  to 
recognise  how  damaging  over-strain  is  to  the  eyes  when  they 
read  small  print  with  difficulty,  or  do  very  fine  needlework  by  a 
bad  light.  Many  persons  are  under  the  impression  that  the  use 
of  aids  to  hearing  is  likely  to  injure  the  ears.  The  facts  are 
entirely  the  reverse  of  this,  for  anything  which  helps  the  hearing 
avoids  the  strain. 
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From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  would  seem  to  be  almost 
mmecessary  to  add  a  note  of  warning  against  the  custom  of 
pouring  any  fluid  into  the  ears  (which  will  pass  on  to  the 
sensitive  membrane)  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  pain,  or  against 
syringing  the  ears,  unless  an  inspection  has  demonstrated  the 
presence  of  anything  to  be  removed  (for  a  violent  stream  of  water 
on  to  the  membrane  must  be  a  shock),  and  yet  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum  for  the  ear  of  a  child  who  has  ear-ache,  or  a  syringing 
for  a  man  who  becomes  deaf,  commonly  enough  form  the 
commencement  of  treatment  which  makes  the  work  of  the 
surgeon  more  difficult  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  ears  not 
been  interfered  with. 

By  negative  management  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  positive  on 
the  other  on  the  lines  above  indicated,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  good 
deal  can  be  done  towards  the  preseivation  of  hearing,  quite 
irrespective  of  medical  or  surgical  aid. 

William  B.  Dalby. 
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The  Birds'  Evensong. 

{FAITHFULLY  REPORTED   INTO   ENGLISH.) 

The  Leader.  Sing  it  oat !     Sing  it  out !     Sing  it  out ! 

An  Elder.  Quite  right,  quite  right,  quite  right. 

A  Sceptic.  Ah !  no  doubt ! 

The  Choir.  All  thanks  let  us  render 
In  all  love  to  the  Sender, 
To  the  Sender  of  Night,  to  the  Sender  of  Day ! 

8c.  Who  says  nay  ? 

The  L.  Sing  it  out !     Sing  it  out !     Sing  it  out ! 

Ch.  Sing  in  praise  to  the  Maker  of  days ! 

8c.  Ah!    No  doubt  I 

Ch.  And  to  Him  who  made  the  night ! 

Eld.  Quite  right,  quite  right,  quite  right. 

A  Voice,  How  I  wonder  what  lies  under 

8c.  All  this  rattle,  all  this  clatter, 
But  it  really  doesn't  matter. 

The  L.  Never  heed  him.     We  don't  need  him, 
He's  a  child  of  darkest  night. 

Eld.  Quite  right,  quite  right,  quite  right. 

The  L.  Sing  it  out !     Sing  it  out !     Sing  it  out 
Sing  with  all  your  little  voices. 
For  each  one  of  us  rejoices. 
Take  it  up  with  a  will ! 

Ch.  Ah !  yes,  who  could  be  still  ? 
Who  that  had  a  voice  to  sing 
To  the  glory  of  the  King  ? 
Who  that  knows  the  wondrous  way 
Of  the  evening,  of  the  day  ? 

8c.  Who  says  nay  ? 

The  L.  Never  heed  what  he  may  say ! 
While  'tis  neither  night  nor  day, 
Let  us  sing  it  once  again, 
I^t  us  sing  the  loving  strain,  _  . 
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For  when  Night  has  dropped  her  screen, 
Then  the  nightingale  is  Qaeen  ! 

Ch.  Then  the  nightingale  is  Qaeen ! 
In  sad  solitary  glory 
She  recounts  her  passionate  story. 
Then  the  nightingale  is  Queen ! 
But  *tis  our  love  and  duty 
To  sing  out  the  evening's  beauty 
Till  the  ending  of  the  day 

Sc.  Who  says  nay  ? 

Ch.  Till  the  ending  of  the  day, 
Till  the  very  death  of  day  ! 

Walter  Herries  Pollock. 
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Reminiscences  of  a  Few  Ba)i^^ 
a  Country  House  with  Mr.  Gladstone. 

I  HAD  known  Mr.  Gladstone  slightly  ever  since  I  was  quite  a 
girl,  but  it  was  only  in  1880  that  I  for  the  first  time  stayed 
in  the  same  house  with  him  and  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  his 
conversation.  It  was  after  his  serious  illness ;  but  no  traces  of  it 
seemed  left,  and  he  walked  with  all  the  elasticity  of  youth  and 
talked  with  all  its  enthusiasm,  united  with  the  memories  of  old 
times,  which  make  the  conversation  of  elderly  men  so  interesting. 
And  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  some  jottings  of  his  conversation 
which  I  made  at  the  time  may  with  advantage  be  recorded,  as 
giving  some,  although  only  a  faint,  idea  of  the  powers  and 
versatility  of  intellect  which  made  even  his  political  opponents 
enjoy  meeting  him  in  society. 

The  party,  which  was  a  small  one,  met  at  Holmbury,  the 
residence  of  my  uncle,  Mr.  Leveson-Gower,  who  was  always  one  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  steadiest  supporters  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  also  a  great  personal  friend.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  fond  of  the 
place,  its  splendid  views  and  its  lovely  scenery,  and  a  frequent 
visitor.  One  of  the  guests  was  Mr.  Edward  Cheney,  then 
advanced  in  years,  who  described  himself  as  an  'Old  Whig,' 
with  opinions  much  opposed  to  Mr.  Gladstone's,  but  who  had 
lived  much  in  society  and  had  literary  and  intellectual  tastes  that 
were  congenial  to  him.  The  other  guest  was  General  Claremont, 
who,  as  military  attachSy  was  with  the  French  army  in  the 
Crimea,  and  afterwards  accompanied  Louis  Napoleon  in  his 
Italian  campaign,  and  remained  in  Paris  until  the  termination  of 
the  German  war.  He  had  in  his  official  capacity  seen  much  of 
the  Imperial  Court,  about  which  he  could  give  interesting  details. 

Our  first  day  at  Holmbury  was  a  Sunday,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
went  twice  to  a  pretty  new  church,  lately  built  by  the  late 
Mr.  Street,  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  a  memorial  to 
his  wife,  and  endowed  by  the  congregation.     In  the  mpming 
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Mr.  Gladstone  drove  there,  but  walked  to  the  six-o'clock  service 
with  my  husband  and  myself.  Our  way  lay  over  the  hill,  and  he 
was  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  especially  with 
the  descent  through  the  wood,  where  the  pretty  little  church  of 
Holmbury  St.  Mary  first  appears  from  among  the  fir-trees.  The 
sittings  are  all  free,  and  he  took  his  seat  in  one  of  them,  and 
joined  in  the  service  with  great  reverence  and  devotion  of  manner. 
After  church  Mr.  Street  joined  us,  and  walked  with  us  as  £Bur  as 
his  own  house,  where  he  wished  us  good-bye.  While  he  accom- 
panied us,  we  had  some  talk  about  ftee  sittings,  a  great  hobby  of 
his.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  quite  in  favour  of  them,  and  said  that 
they  had  adopted  them  at  Hawarden.  His  son,  who  is  the  in- 
cumbent, had  some  difficulty  at  first,  but  now  everyone  has 
acquiesced  and  is  satisfied.  Mr.  Street  said  he  thought  they 
would  not  be  universally  adopted  till  the  separation  of  the  sexes 
in  church  is  established,  and  what  he  called  '  family  worship  in 
church '  is  done  away.  I  stood  up  a  little  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
and  said  I  liked  to  see  f&ther,  mother,  and  children  all  kneeling 
side  by  side.  Mr.  Gladstone  remarked,  in  reply,  that  he  thought, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  other  plan  rather  promoted  a  kind  of 
feeling  of  responsibility  in  the  worship  of  children.  As  an 
instance  of  this  he  mentioned  that  one  day,  in  All  Saints',  Mar- 
garet Street,  he  was  interested  in  seeing  quite  a  little  boy  walk 
up  all  by  himself  into  the  men's  aisle  with  his  books  in  his  hand, 
and  when  he  came  nearer  discovered  that  it  was  his  own  son. 

We  then  discussed  hymnology,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  said  he 
considered  Scott's  hynm  on  the  Day  of  Judgment  the  finest  in 
the  English  language.  My  husband  asked  whether  it  was  not  a 
rendering  of  the  *Dies  Irae,'  which  he  thinks  very  fine.  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  he  thought  not,  though  there  was  sufficient  simi- 
larity to  show  that  Scott  had  the  ^  Dies  Ine '  in  his  mind  when  he 
wrote  his  hymn.  He  said  he  had  the  pleasure  of  repeating  the 
hynm  to  Tennyson,  who  had  never  heard  it  before,  and  who  was 
melted  into  tears. 

On  our  way  to  morning  church  (Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  C, 
my  husband,  and  I  inside  the  sociable)  the  conversation  turned 
on  the  Hallams,  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  knew,  and  he  praised 
Arthur  and  Henry,  but  chiefly  Arthur,  who  was  fcdly  worthy  of 
Tennyson's  admiration.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  had  .ever  lamented 
his  loss,  for,  besides  his  great  intellectual  gifts,  he  would  have 
been  a  bulwark  against  modem  philosophical  scepticism.  He 
noticed  the  melancholy  coincidence  of  the  two  brathers  dying  of 
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fever,  one  at  Vienna,  the  other  at  Leghorn.  He  himself  chanced 
to  be  driving  along  the  Comiche  road,  ignorant  of  Henry's  death, 
when  he  met  a  carriage  returning  from  the  South  with  Mr. 
Hallam  in  it.  He  jumped  out  and  ran  after  the  carriage,  and 
when  he  had  stopped  it  heard  from  the  broken-hearted  father  of 
his  second  and  still  more  recent  loss. 

Other  conversations  took  place  on  other  days  on  various  sub- 
jects. On  one  occasion  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  his  opinion  on  the 
character  of  the  English,  and  of  several  leading  English  statesmen 
of  this  century.  He  spoke  of  a  curious  point  in  the  English 
character.  Though  very  brave,  he  said  we  were  more  given  to 
panic  than  any  other  nation,  and  that  many  of  our  leading  states- 
men were  great  alarmists.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  an  exception,  and 
he  then  launched  forth  in  a  panegyric  over  him :  *  A  noble-minded 
man,  so  just,  considering  what  was  due  to  other  nations  as  well  as 
onr  own  rights.  Would  to  God  he  were  alive  now ! '  This,  he 
said,  was  also  the  case  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  like- 
wise a  great  lover  of  peace.  He,  however,  was  an  alarmist.  Con- 
tinuing our  conversation  on  former  statesmen,  Mr.  C.  told  an 
anecdote  in  which  it  was  questioned  whether  Sir  James  Graham 
was  a  religious  man.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  knew  him  intimately, 
and  was  certain  that  he  was.  He  was  never  popular.  His  appear- 
ance in  the  House  of  Commons,  sitting  with  his  hat  over  his  eyes, 
looked  repellent,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  at  first  a  prejudice  against 
him,  but  on  acquaintance  he  found  him  kind-hearted  and  good. 
He  was  a  first-rate  man  of  business,  but  better  as  an  administrator 
than  a  statesman.  When  in  his  prime  he  was  a  fair  speaker,  but 
declined  in  his  later  years.  Sidney  Herbert  had  more  charm  in 
person,  voice,  and  manner  than  anyone  he  knew,  always  pleasant, 
yet  without  flattery  or  artifice.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  no 
attraction,  but  had  more  of  the  statesman  than  either  of  the 
others.  Down  to  1854  the  Secretaryships  for  War  and  the  Colonies 
were  united,  owing  to  our  Colonies  having  mostly  been  acquired  by 
arms ;  but  when,  in  the  Crimean  war,  they  were  separated,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  had  been  an  excellent  Colonial  Minister, 
unhappily  chose  the  War  Department,  for  which  he  was  ill-suited. 
Kinglake's  story  of  the  sleeping  Cabinet  had  a  certain  foundation 
in  fact,  but  quite  misrepresented  the  whole  nature  of  Cabinet 
councils.  The  policy  of  the  Government  had  been  determined 
previously,  and  the  despatch  was  only  the  formal  expression  of  their 
views,  to  which  little  attention  would  be  given.  The  Duke,  how- 
ever, did  not  understand  the  difference  between  great  and  smalL 
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and  used,  therefore,  to  read  in  fcdl  despatches  from  Lord  Eaglan 
which  were  of  no  importance,  and  thus  weakened  the  interest  of 
the  Cabinet  in  all  that  he  read.  Mr.  Gladstone  knew  who  was 
Kinglake's  informant,  but  he  quite  misled  him. 

Mr.  G.  asked  if  the  Home  Secretaryship  was  not  the  most 
important  oflSce  after  the  Premiership.  *  Not  now,'  Mr.  Gladstone 
replied,  and  said  that  he  considered  the  Foreign  Secretaryship  the 
most  important ;  then  the  Indian  Secretaryship. 

Mr.  C,  who  was  reading  Justin  McCarthy's  History  of  Our  Own 
Times,  asked  Mr.  Gladstone  whether  it  was  true  that  he  had  on 
one  occasion  mentioned  Sheil  as  a  great  orator,  and  said  that  there 
were  men  in  whom  even  drawbacks  of  voice,  manner,  &c.,  were  in 
such  entire  congruity  that  you  would  not  wish  any  alteration,  in- 
stancing Sheil  and  two  others.  Mr.  Gladstone  assented,  and  said 
Chalmers  was  the  second,  but  he  forgot  who  was  the  third  to  whom 
he  had  alluded.  Dr.  Chalmers  not  only  spoke  with  the  very 
roughest  of  Scotch  accents,  but  with  great  peculiarities  even  of 
dialect ;  but  all  his  defects  were  in  entire  harmony  with  the  special 
character  of  his  eloquence.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  volunteer  any 
information  as  to  where  he  had  made  the  speech,  but,  when  Mr.  C. 
pressed  him  on  the  point,  admitted  that  it  was  at  Dr.  Parker's 
Temple,  where  he  had  been  invited,  however,  not  to  a  religious 
service,  but  to  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  oratory. 

On  reading  further,  Mr.  C.  discovered  that  Dr.  Newman  was  the 
third  orator  who  had  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  latter 
said  that  he  believed  that  was  the  case,  though  he  did  not  think  him 
as  good  an  instance  as  the  other  two.  His  manner  was  singularly 
quiet,  but  he  gave  the  impression  of  having  so  thoroughly  thought 
out  and  considered  all  he  said,  and  of  such  entire  earnestness.  He 
went  on  to  talk  much  of  Dr.  Newman,  whom  he  had  heard  preach  in 
his  very  early  days,  when  he  was  considered  a  decided  Evangelical 
and  Dr.  Pusey  something  of  a  Bationalist,  and  he  recollected 
Bishop  Lloyd  warning  the  young  men  against  him  for  that  reason. 
He  did  not  believe,  however,  that  he  ever  had  any  tendency  to 
rationalism,  but  that  he  gave  that  impression  from  studying  so 
much  the  German  theological  writers,  and  perhaps  from  doubting 
the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  This  he  first  taught 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  doubt,  instancing  St.  Peter's  denial  of  our  Lord, 
which  is  differently  related  by  the  different  Evangelists.  Mr. 
Gladstone  considered  that  Pusey  very  much  spoilt  his  style  by  so 
much  study  of  the  German  writers. 

In  our  conversation  on  this  subject  there  was  much  said  about 
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the  early  religious  movement  of  the  so-called  Tractarian  School. 
Mr.  C.  said  something  about  the  Tracts  being  Jesuitical.  This 
Mr.  Gladstone  denied,  and  said  that  when  they  first  appeared 
their  writers  had,  he  believed,  no  idea  of  the  effect  they  would 
produce.  They  were  begun  when  the  late  Lord  Derby  brought 
forward  his  motion  for  suppressing  ten  of  the  Irish  bishoprics. 
People  appeared  at  that  time,  as  the  writers  considered,  to  have 
too  imperfect  a  notion  of  what  the  Church  really  was,  and  to 
counteract  this  these  Tracts  were  put  forth.  Mr.  C.  said,  *  But 
surely  Tract  90  was  Jesuitical  ?  *  To  this  Mr.  Gladstone  assented, 
and  went  on  to  say  that  he  thought  Newman's  a  Jesuitical  mind. 
In  one  respect  he  compared  him  to  Lord  Westbury,  a  very 
different  man,  but  both  had  the  faculty  of  convincing  themselves 
by  their  own  eloquence  through  the  peculiar  subtlety  of  their 
genius.  The  conversation  turned  upon  Lord  Westbury,  of  whom 
Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  with  great  gentleness,  as  if  unwilling  to 
blame  where  he  could  not  praise.  Mr.  C.  said  Lord  Westbury  was 
not  without  sensibility,  and  instanced  a  circumstance  told  him  by 
Lord  Granville.  After  the  scandal  with  reference  to  Lord  West- 
bury's  son.  Lord  Granville  met  the  father,  and  asked  him  to 
dinner,  saying,  *  We  have  some  pretty  women  coming,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  dinner  you  will  like.'  He  purposely  spoke  with  rather 
marked  kindness,  and  was  astonished  at  Lord  Westbury  bursting 
into  tears. 

On  one  occasion  our  conversation  turned  upon  poetry,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  he  thought  Oxford  had  in  this  century  produced 
greater  poets  than  Cambridge.  E.  expressed  surprise,  and  was 
preparing  to  enumerate  the  Cambridge  poets,  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
went  off  into  panegyrics  on  the  genius  of  Swinburne  ;  and  Mr.  C. 
intervening  with  a  protest,  we  lost  the  opportunity  of  testing  his 
power  of  supporting  such  an  assertion  by  a  comparison  of  the  two 
lists.  Several  times  he  expressed  his  admiration  of  Tennyson, 
particularly  of  *  Guinevere,'  which  he  considered  distinctly  his 
finest  work,  and  would  not  assent  to  my  husband's  pleading  for 
'In  Memoriam'  as  more  original  and  characteristic.  He  said 
Panizzi  (of  whose  literary  attainments  he  seemed  to  think  highly) 
objected  to  Italian  being  said  to  be  derived  from  Latin.  It  was 
Latin  in  its  modern  form.  Panizzi  took  his  politics  firom  Lord 
Palmerston.  Mr.  Gladstone  assented  to  Mr.  C.'s  statement  that 
Lord  Palmerston  believed  Bacon  to  be  the  author  of  *  Shakespeare.' 
Of  the  three  greatest  poets.  Homer,  Dante  and  Shakespeare,  he 
thought  the  first  and  last  portrayed  every  form  of  characterp^^^ip 
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said  Shakespeare  drew  more  mixed  characters,  and  showed  more 
subtle  refinement  and  less  exaggeration,  and  instanced  lago  as  the 
most  complete  personification  of  a  villain.  To  this  Mr.  Gladstone 
assented,  but  said  that  we  must  remember  the  difference  of  society 
in  the  two  epochs  in  which  these  poets  lived — how  much  more 
complex  it  had  become  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare,  and  afforded, 
therefore,  greater  scope  for  the  personification  of  different  cha- 
racters. He  then  broke  into  enthusiastic  praise  of  Homer,  who 
supplied  language,  thought,  taste,  nationality  to  Grreeo^.  He  was, 
however,  enthusiastic  also  over  Shakespeare's  genius,  and  over  his 
power  of  so  entirely  putting  himself  into  the  position  of  his 
characters  that  he  could  even  think  with  their  thoughts,  as  it 
were.     He  instanced  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  quoted  the  lines — 

O !  'tis  a  burden,  Cromwell,  'tis  a  burden 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  Heaven, 

sayiug,  '  So  true !  but  how  could  the  man  know  it  ?  How  could  he 
know  enough  about  the  cares  of  State  to  tell  this  ?  '  Mr.  C.  said, 
*  By  putting  himself  into  Wolsey's  place.'  But  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
not  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  but  repeated  again,  with  a 
far-away  look  in  his  eyes,  *  0 !  'tis  a  burden  too  heavy  for  a  man 
that  hopes  for  Heaven  ! ' 

He  had  just  been  reading  Mme.  de  R^musat's  Memoirs^  and 
remarked  on  the  profligacy  of  Napoleon  I.'s  Court.  My  husband 
said  he  supposed  it  was  the  most  unprincipled  society  recorded  in 
French  history.  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  that  he  thought  that  of 
Louis  XVI.  was  worse.  E.  answered  that  he  thought  it  was  less 
coarse,  for  '  vice  lost  half  its  evil  there  by  losing  all  its  grossness.' 
Mr.  Gladstone  answered  that  that  was  almost  the  only  foolish 
thing  Burke  ever  wrote. 

We  used  to  play  at  whist  every  evening,  but  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  not  play  more  than  one  rubber,  and  said  he  never  played 
after  ten  at  either  whist  or  chess,  lest  it  should  excite  his  brain. 
Nevertheless,  he  said  he  fell  asleep  at  once  when  he  went  to  bed  ; 
and  when  we  asked  how  he  kept  out  thoughts  of  politics,  he  said 
he  sent  them  away,  and  called  in  something  else  without  difficulty. 
Bright  could  not  do  this.  His  brain  was  always  working  upon  his 
speeches.  When  his  health  was  beginning  to  suffer,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone sent  him  to  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  Andrew)  Clark,  who  asked 
him  why  he  came,  and  Bright  answered, '  Because  Gladstone  would 
give  him  no  peace  till  he  did.' 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  summer  of  1880  there  was 
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considerable  anxiety  as  to  the  coming  harvest,  and  we  therefore 
all  watched  the  weather  with  even  more  than  the  ordinary  amount 
of  interest.  We  had  had  a  good  deal  of  rain  before  our  visit  to 
Holmbury,  but  after  our  arrival  there  a  change  for  the  better 
took  pla<M9)  over  which  we  all  rejoiced.  Mr.  Gladstone  especially 
hailed  every  fine  day  with  delight,  and  on  one  occasion  said  that  if 
the  fine  weather  lasted  another  week  it  would  be  worth  l,000,000i. 
to  him  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  fine  weather  did  last  a  week,  and  that  therefore  no  gloomy 
anticipation  of  another  bad  harvest  clouded  this  pleasant  visit, 
which  will  always  be  an  agreeable  memory  in  my  life,  and  I  hope 
was  some  refreshment  to  him  who  was  at  that  time  called  to  bear 
the  burden  described  by  Wolsey  as  ^  too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes 
for  Heaven.' 

Susan  H.  Oldfield. 
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Miss  Ingelow's   Poems. 


NEARLY  a  year  has  gone  by  since  the  death  of  Miss  Ingelow, 
whose  collected  poems  are  now  reprinted  in  one  volume.* 
Miss  Ingelow  attained  a  vast  popularity,  as  a  poet,  in  England  and 
America,  before  the  age  of  organised  '  booms.'  She  did  not  love  or 
accept  notoriety.  Her  portrait  was  not  in  all  the  illustrated 
papers.  She  did  not  preside  over  the  public  dinners  of  her  sex. 
It  is  probable  that  '  Miss  Ingelow  at  Home '  was  never  described  ; 
it  is  probable  that  Miss  Ingelow  was  never  interviewed;  it  is 
certain  that  she  never  took  the  public  into  her  confidence  as  to 
her  'methods.*  We  know  not,  for  example,  whether  she  wrote 
with  a  quill  or  a  steel  pen.  In  the  central  Victorian  age  (which  I 
perfectly  well  remember)  it  appears  that  the  world  was  incurious 
about  these  details;  at  all  events,  it  was  uninstructed.  Miss 
Ingelow's  only  confidences,  or  confessions,  were  made  about  her 
early  age,  and  did  not  extend  beyond  her  memories  of  her 
third  year. 

On  the  death  of  this  lady  the  obituary  notices  in  the  news- 
papers were  necessarily  meagre.  She  had  not  lived  her  private 
life  in  the  public  eye.  The  personal  note  was  even  more  com- 
pletely absent  from  her  lyrics  than  from  those  of  Scott.  Ex- 
periences she  must  have  had,  emotions  she  must  have  known, 
and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  colour  some  of  her  early 
pieces,  but  we  are  left  to  conjecture. 

Miss  Ingelow  was  bom  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1820. 
She  was  of  Lord  Tennyson's  shire,  which  (judging  from  some 
singularly  beautiful  fragments  of  popular  tradition  collected  by 
Miss  Balfour)  must  be  a  region  with  a  subconscious  stratum  of 
poetical  genius.  Her  mother  was  Scottish,  but  we  are  not  told 
the  lady's  maiden  name,  and  know  not  whether  the  Celt  can 

*  Poetical  Works  of  Jean  Ingelow,    Longmans,  1898,  pp.  831, 
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claim  his  share,  as  he  is  apt  to  do,  in  this  Muse.  According  to 
one  authority,  Miss  Ingelow's  earliest  book  came  out  in  1843,  a 
neighbour  of  Tennyson's  two  famous  volumes.  This  error  arose 
from  a  misprint,  probably ;  Poems,  by  Jean  Ingelow,  are  of  1863. 
I  can  remember  seeing  the  slim  book  in  people's  hands,  but, 
though  then  addicted  to  reading  new  poems,  I  do  not  think  that 
I  read,  or  (what  was  then  the  same  thing)  tried  to  imitate  Miss 
Ingelow*  I  did  not  even  know  whom  Calverley  was  parodying  in 
his  lines  about  *  Willy,  my  Willy,'  and  *  I  repeat  it  was  perfectly 
glorious  weather.'  I  regret  this  early  nescience  all  the  more 
as  I  fear  we  are  only  fair  judges  of  the  poetry  which  we  read 
when  we  were  young. 

Miss  Ingelow  was  a  member  of  the  Portfolio  Society,  which 
consisted  of  amateur  artists  and  writers.  Among  them  was  the 
late  Mr.  Vincent,  whose  drawings  in  watercolours  were  charming. 
There  was  also,  I  believe,  my  friend  the  late  Mr.  Cobb,  whom  all 
who  knew  him  at  this  day  deeply  regret,  an  angler  after  our 
father  Izaak's  own  heart,  and  '  now  with  God,'  as  Walton  says  of 
another.  Topics  were  set  by  the  Portfolio  Society  for  exercises 
with  pen  or  pencil.  Some  of  Miss  Ingelow's  poems  confess  the 
inspiration  of  the  Portfolio,  and,  as  far  as  she  had  a  literary 
*  set/  it  was  in  that  Society. 

The  Poems  at  once  became  popular ;  they  were  read,  recited, 
parodied,  and  sung.  The  Americans  especially  delighted  in  them, 
Mr.  Lowell  and  Mr.  Holmes  were  admirers ;  but  popularity  could 
not  draw  Miss  Ingelow  from  a  life  '  fugitive  and  cloistered,'  a 
life  of  secret  kindnesses  and  secure  tranquillity.  Living  in  the 
central  age  of  Tennysonian  influence,  Miss  Ingelow  had  a  poetic 
voice  and  manner  of  her  own.  She  was  not  derivative,  either  in 
ideas  or  in  melodies.  If  one  were  to  try  to  put  her  qualities  in 
a  few  words,  they  might  be  stated  as  musical  fluency,  lucidity, 
simplicity,  and  an  almost  unmatched  '  vision '  of  natural  beauty 
in  many  kinds  and  in  many  regions.  In  the  region  of  moral 
ideas  she  has  sympathy,  repose,  a  gentle  resignation,  delight  in 
nature,  sympathy  with  simple  affections  and  with  kindly  men. 
Passion  she  has  Uttle,  and  that  is  veiled,  but  she  wrote  when 
effusive  passion  was  not  in  request.  Her  exquisite  and  flawless 
fluency  does  not  evolve  many  magical  and  haunting  lines,  ^  all 
the  charm  of  all  the  Muses  flowering  often  in  some  lonely  word.' 
Her  style  is  not  without  distinction,  but  it  is  devoid  of  rarity  and 
strange  charm.  Her  appeal,  except  on  rare  occasions,  is  less  to 
poets    or  devotees  of  poetry  than  to  the  great  mass  of  people 
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who  read  poetry  in  youth,  but  never  dream  of  being  critics  or 
raffi/nM.  Thus  she  was  as  widely  read  as  Miss  Bossetti  was 
little  known.  A  few  pieces  of  Miss  Bossetti's  take  hold  of  one  as 
nothing  of  Miss  Ingelow's  can  do,  but  Miss  Ingelow  inevitably 
delighted  an  infinitely  larger  world  of  readers.  Them  she  pleased 
by  her  narratives :  she  had  a  story  to  tell.  Her  success  was  the 
success  which  she  would  have  desired ;  she  added  greatly  to  the 
sense  of  the  beauty  of  life,  among  the  mass  who  like  beauty 
when  brought  to  their  doors,  as  it  were,  but  who  do  not  wander 
longingly  and  curiously  after  it  through  difficult  ways.  The  bulk 
of  her  poetical  work  is  very  great  and  consistently  equal :  the 
gems  are  infrequent.  Her  strength  lay  in  the  direction  of  what 
we  may  call  Tennyson's  Garden  Idylls,  and  domestic  pieces,  from 
The  Miller's  Daughter  to  Enoch  Arden.  Her  ballads,  too,  like 
the  popular  Bella  of  Enderhy^  had  both  spirit  and  refinement,  and 
were  admirably  well  adapted  for  recitation.  But  they  do  not 
haunt  us  like  Proud  Maiaie^  or  The  Sands  o*  Dee,  or  stir  us  like 
the  '  Ballad  of  the  Bed  Harlaw.'  Hers  was  a  distinctly  feminine 
and  placid  genius.  She  recognised,  and  wrought  within  the  circle 
of  her  own  limitations,  though  perhaps  the  Story  of  Doom  is  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  so  disdainful,  or  so 
incurious,  of  the  poetry  of  his  own  time,  made  an  exception  in 
favour  of  Miss  Ingelow.  Probably  he  was  taken  by  her  tranquil- 
lity in  an  age  of  moral  and  scientific  shocks  to  belief.  If  *  the  poet's 
sad  lucidity '  is  hers,  it  does  not  deepen  her  mood  beyond  a  sweet 
pensiveness  or  ^  a  wise  passiveness.'  She  never  attracts  or  repels 
by  straining  after  a  difficult  and  perilous  novelty  of  phrase ;  she 
indulges  in  no  strenuous  and  obvious  research.  So  far  her  poems 
are  '  of  the  centre.'  If  rare  felicities  seldom  come  to  her,  she  is 
always  the  Muse  and  never  the  Msenad,  the  convulsionarj  of 
verse.  Her  poetry  does  not  lack  art,  but  it  is  never  artificial. 
She  is  content,  for  herself,  with  old  ideas,  and  this  is  what  she 
has  to  say  of  the  news  of  Geology  and  Mr.  Darwin : — 

Ah  me  !  and  when  forgotten  and  foregone 
We  leave  the  learning  of  departed  days, 
And  cease  the  generations  past  to  con, 
Their  wisdom  and  their  ways — 

When  fain  to  learn  we  lean  into  the  dark, 
And  grope  to  feel  the  floor  of  the  abyss. 
Or  find  the  secret  boundary  lines  which  mark 
Where  soul  and  matter  kiss 
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Fair  world !  these  puzzled  souls  of  ours  grow  weak 
With  beating  their  bruised  wings  against  the  rim 
That  bounds  their  utmost  flying,  when  they  seek 
The  distant  and  the  dim. 

We  pant,  we  strain  like  birds  against  their  wires ; 

Are  sick  to  reach  the  vast  and  the  beyond ; — 
And  what  avails,  if  still  to  our  desires 
Those  &r-off  gulfs  respond  % 

Contentment  comes  not  therefore ;  still  there  lies 

An  outer  distance  when  the  first  is  hailed, 
And  still  for  ever  yawns  before  our  eyes 
An  UTMOST — that  is  veiled. 

Searching  those  edges  of  the  universe, 

We  leave  the  central  fields  a  fallow  part ; 

To  feed  the  eye  more  precious  things  amerce, 

And  starve  the  darkened  heart. 

Then  all  goes  wrong  :  the  old  foundations  rock ; 
One  scorns  at  him  of  old  who  gazed  unshod; 
One  striking  with  a  pickaxe  thinks  the  shook 
Shall  move  the  seat  of  God. 

A  little  way,  a  very  little  way 

(Life  is  so  short),  the^  dig  into  the  rind, 
And  truly  they  are  sorry,  so  they  say, — 
Sorry  for  what  they  find. 

But  truth  is  sacred— ay,  and  must  be  told  : 

There  is  a  story  long  beloved  of  man ; 
We  must  forego  it,  for  it  will  not  hold^ 
Nature  had  no  such  plan. 

And  then,  if  *  God  hath  said  it,'  some  should  cry, 

<  We  have  the  story  from  the  fountain-head : ' 
Why,  then,  what  better  than  the  old  reply. 
The  first '  Yea,  hath  God  said' f 

The  garden,  0  the  garden,  must  it  go. 

Source  of  our  hope  and  our  most  dear  regi^t  % 
The  ancient  story,  must  it  no  more  show 
How  man  may  win  it  yet  % 

And  all  upon  the  Titan  child's  decree, 

The  baby  science,  born  but  yesterday. 
That  in  its  rash  unlearned  infancy 

With  shells  and  stones  at  play, 
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And  delving  in  the  outworks  of  thifl  world, 

And  little  crevices  tLat  it  could  reach, 
Discovered  certain  bones  laid  up,  and  furled 
Under  an  ancient  beach, 

And  ether  waifs  that  lay  to  its  joung  miud 
Some  fathoms  lower  than  they  ought  to  lie. 

By  gain  whereof  it  could  not  £eu1  to  find 
Much  proof  of  ancientry. 

Hints  at  a  pedigree  withdrawn  and  vast. 

Terrible  deeps,  and  old  obscurities. 
Or  soulless  origin,  and  twilight  passed 
In  the  primeval  seas. 

Whereof  it  tells,  as  thinking  it  hath  been 
Of  truth  not  meant  for  man  inheritor ; 
As  if  this  knowledge  Heaven  had  ne'er  foreseen 
And  not  provided  for ! 

Knowlddge  ordained  to  live  I  although  the  fate 

Of  much  that  went  before  it  was — to  die. 
And  be  called  ignorance  by  such  as  wait 
Till  the  next  drift  comes  by. 

These  verses  probably  represent  the  effect  produced  on  Miss 
Ingelow's  own  mind  by  The  Origin  of  SpedeSy  and  Darwinism  in 
general.    The  new  knowledge,  like  the  old,  is  doomed 

to  die, 
And  be  called  ignorance  by  such  as  wait 
Till  the  next  drift  comes  by. 

Science,  like  Liberalism  at  large,  has  her  bankruptcies  and,  forty 
years  after  Miss  Ingelow  wrote,  is  beginning  to  know  the  little 
she  knows,  and  even  to  catch  glimpses  of  somewhat  beyond. 
This  poet's  strength  was  in  quiet,  not  to  strive  or  cry,  but  to  wait. 
The  verses  cited  probably  indicate  Miss  Ingelow's  lifelong 
attitude  towards  disturbing  ideas,  and  sum  up  that  philosophy  of 
life  in  which  she  rarely  dealt.  One  may  conceive  that  the 
wisdom,  one  may  almost  say  the  stoicism,  of  such  lines  as  those 
quoted  was  what  mainly  attracted  Mr.  Arnold,  while  the  fluency 
and  lucidity  of  expression  have  also  their  charm.  Fluency, 
indeed,  was  Miss  Ingelow's  peril  as  well  as  her  merit.  In  this,  as 
in  a  certain  luxury  of  vision,  she  recalls  Spenser,  and — on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  balance — ^with  a  similar  result.  There  are 
longumrs  in  the  equable  and  musical  flow  of  the  verse. 
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We  have  mentioned  Miss  Ingelow's  power  of  vision,  power  of 
seeing  and  painting  aspects  of  the  world  which  her  bodily  eyes 
had  never  looked  npon.  She  even  reminds  ns  of  what,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  Arabian  author,  Ibn  Khaloudn,  says  of  the 
seers  who  gaze  into  mirrors  or  crystals,  'concentrating  all  the 
senses  into  the  noblest,  the  sense  of  sight/  They  behold  what  is 
not  present  to  the  normal  gaze,  and  of  what  is  present  to  the 
normal  gaze  they  lose  sensible  knowledge,  says  Ibn  Khaloudn. 
As  an  example  of  this  gift  in  Miss  Ingelow  (and  there  are  many 
examples)  we  may  choose 

SAND    MARTINS. 

I  parsed  an  inland-cliff  precipitate ; 

From  tiny  caves  peeped  many  a  soot-black  poll  ; 
In  each  a  niother.martin  sat  elate, 

And  of  the  news  delivered  her  small  soul. 

Fantastic  chatter !  hasty,  glad,  and  gay, 
Whereof  the  meaning  was  not  ill  to  tell : 

*  Gossip,  how  wags  the  world  with  you  to-day ! ' 

*  Gossip,  the  world  wags  well,  the  world  wags  well.' 

And  heork'ning,  I  was  snre  their  little  ones 
Were  in  the  bird-talk,  and  discourse  was  made 

Concerning  hot  seo-bights  and  tropic  suns, 
For  a  dear  sultriness  the  tune  conveyed ; — 

And  visions  of  the  sky  as  of  a  cup 

Hailing  down  light  on  page  n  Pharaoh's  sand, 

And  quivering  air-waves  trembling  up  and  up, 
And  blank  stone  faces  marvellously  bland. 

'  When  should  the  young  be  fledged  and  with  them  hie 
Where  costly  day  drops  down  in  crimron  light  1 

(Fortunate  countries  of  the  fire-fly 
Swarm  with  blue  diamonds  all  the  sultry  night, 

*  And  the  immortal  moon  takes  turn  with  them). 

When  should  they  pass  again  by  that  red  land. 
Where  lovely  mirage  works  a  broidered  hem 
To  fringe  with  phantom-palms  a  robe  of  sand  % 

*  When  should  they  dip  their  breast  again  and  play 

In  slumbrous  azure  pools  clear  as  the  air. 
Where  rosy-winged  flamingos  fish  all  day, 
stalking  amid  the  lotua  bloesom  feir  t  ^^^ ,^^^^  ^^  Google 
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*  Then,  over  podded  tamaiinds  bear  their  flight, 

While  cassias  blossom  in  the  zone  of  calms, 
And  so  betake  them  to  a  south  sea-bight 
To  gossip  in  the  crowns  of  cocoa-palms 

*  Whose  roots  are  in  the  spray.     0,  haplj  there 

Some  dawn,  white-wingM  they  might  chance  to  find 
A  frigate  stf  nding  in  to  make  more  fair 
The  loneliness  unaltered  of  mankind. 

*  A  frigate  come  to  water :  nuts  would  fall, 

And  nimble  feet  would  dimb  the  flower-flushed  strand. 
While  northern  talk  would  ring,  and  therewithal 
The  martins  would  desire  the  cool  north  land. 

'And  all  would  be  as  it  had  been  before ; 

Again  at  eve  there  would  be  news  to  tell ; 
Who  passed  should  hear  them  chant  it  o'er  and  o'er, 

"  (Gossip,  how  wags  the  world  1 "      "  Well,  gossip,  well." ' 

This  is  an  exquisite  finished  poem,  and  a  worthy  pendant  to 
Gantier's  Lts  Eirondelles.  To  read  these  two  pieces  together  is 
to  recognise  in  Miss  Ingelow  the  merit  of  Gantier,  a  very  great 
and  choice  poet,  un  raffine,  though  she  is  not  always  or  often  on 
this  level.  There  are  other  exceptions  to  her  equable  flow ;  for 
example,  in  the  vision  which  recalls  but  probably  was  not 
inspired  by  Poe's  Baveru  The  '  weird '  was  not  a  province  culti- 
vated by  Miss  Ingelow  as  a  role,  but  here  she  enters  it,  stumbling, 
alas !  on  the  threshold,  at  the  line 

TJie  bird  went  on  to  name  him  / 

A  girl  is  musing  on  her  absent  lover,  who  lies  dead  in  a 
crevice  of  the  Alps.  Then  comes  the  symbolic  vision,  with  the 
message  of  his  death : 

I  looked  up  at  the  lighthouse  all  roofless  and  storm-broken  :    > 
A  great  white  bird  sat  on  it,  with  neck  stretched  out  to  sea ; 

Unto  somewhat  which  was  sailing  in  a  skifi*  the  bird  had  spoken, 
And  a  trembling  seized  my  spirit,  for  they  talked  of  me. 

I  was  the  old  man's  daughter,  the  bird  went  on  to  name  him } 
*  He  loved  to  count  the  starlings  as  he  sat  in  the  sun ; 

Long  ago  he  served  with  Nelson,  and  his  story  did  not  shame  him : 
Ay,  the  old  man  was  a  good  man — and  his  work  was  ilone.'   . 
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The  skiff  was  like  a  crescent,  ghost  of  some  moon  departed, 
Frail,  white,  she  rocked  and  curtseyed  as  the  red  wave  she  crossed, 

And  the  thing  within  sat  paddling,  and  the  crescent  dipped  and  darted, 
Flying  on,  again  was  shouting,  but  the  words  were  lost. 

I  said, '  That  thing  is  hooded ;  I  could  hear  but  that  floweth 
The  great  hood  below  its  mouth : '  then  the  bird  made  reply, 

'  If  they  know  not,  more's  the  pity,  for  the  little  shrew-mouse  knoweth. 
And  the  kite  knows,  and  the  eagle,  and  the  glead  and  pye.' 

Here  the  artist  seems  to  touch  what  was  so  far  remote  from 
her  common  range,  the  bizarre^  and  the  terrible,  dread,  and 
vague,  and  vivid,  and  grotesque.  Here,  again,  on  a  theme  of 
Coleridge's,  A  Discovery  made  Too  Late,  is  one  of  Miss  Ingelow's 
rare  lyrics  of  passion : 

When  sparrows  build,  and  the  leaves  break  foi-th. 

My  old  sorrow  wakes  and  cries. 
For  I  know  there  is  dawn  in  the  far,  fer  north, 

And  a  scarlet  sun  doth  rise ; 
Like  a  scarlet  fleece  the  snow -field  spreads. 

And  the  icy  founts  run  free, 
And  the  bergs  begin  to  bow  their  heads. 

And  plunge,  and  sail  in  the  sea. 

O  my  lost  love,  and  my  own,  own  love. 

And  my  love  that  loved  me  so ! 
Is  there  never  a  chink  in  the  world  above 

Where  they  listen  for  words  from  below  ? 
Nay,  I  spoke  once,  and  I  grieved  thee  sore, 

I  remember  all  that  I  said, 
And  now  thou  wilt  hear  me  no  more — no  more 

Till  the  sea  gives  up  her  dead. 

Thou  didst  set  thy  foot  on  the  ship,  and  sail 

To  the  ice-fields  and  the  snow ; 
Thou  wert  sad,  for  thy  love  did  nought  avail, 

And  the  end  I  could  not  know ; 
How  could  I  teU  I  should  love  thee  to-day ^ 

Whom  that  day  I  held  not  dear  ? 
How  could  I  know  I  should  love  thee  away 

When  1  did  not  love  thee  anear  ? 

We  shall  walk  no  more  through  the  sodden  plain 

With  the  fiided  bents  overspread. 
We  shall  stand  no  more  by  the  seething  main 

While  the  dark  wrack  drives  overhead  ; 
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:  We  shall  part  no  more  in  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

Where  thy  last  farewell  was  said ; 
But  perhaps  I  shall  meet  thee  and  know  thee  again 
When  the  sea  gives  up  her  dead. 

It  is  an  old  story,  that,  like  all  old  stories,  ^  ends  in  song/ 
*  till  the  sea  gives  up  her  dead  '—and  the  earth. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  pieces,  in  which  we  seem  to  hear 
the  beat  of  a  heart  commonly  so  placid,  and  the  echo  of  a  personal 
emotion,  is  too  long  to  cite  in  full,  A  Deoid  Year.  In  this  poem 
there  is  a  novel  sound  in  the  solemn  '  chain  of  verse,'  a  funereal 
splendour  and  majesty  in  the  sepulchring  of  the  love  that  may  be 
buried  but  that  will  not  die. 

A   DEAD   YEAR. 

I  took  a  year  out  of  my  life  and  story — 
A  dead  year,  and  said,  *  I  will  hew  thee  a  tomb  1 

**  All  the  kings  of  the  nations  lie  in  glory ; " 
Cased  in  cedar,  and  shut  in  a  sacred  gloom ; 
Swathed  in  linen,  and  precious  unguents  old ; 
Painted  with  cinnabar,  and  rich  with  gold. 

'  Silent  they  rest,  in  solemn  salvatory. 
Sealed  from  the  moth  and  the  owl  and  the  flittermouse^- 
Each  with  his  name  on  his  brow. 
'^  All  the  kings  of  the  nations  lie  in  glory, 
Every  one  in  his  own  house :  *' 
Then  why  not  thou  1 

*  Year,'  I  said,  *  thou  shalt  not  lack 

Bribes  to  bar  thy  coming  back ; 

Doth  old  Egypt  wear  her  best 

In  the  chambers  of  her  rest  ? 

Doth  she  take  to  her  last  bed 

Beaten  gold,  and  glorious  red  1 

Envy  not  I  for  thou  wilt  wear 

In  the  dark  a  shroud  hs  fair ; 

Golden  with  the  sunny  ray 

Thou  withdrawest  from  my  day ; 

Wrought  upon  with  colours  fine 

Stolen  from  this  life  of  mine : 

Like  the  dusty  Libyan  kings, 

Lie  with  two  wide-open  wings 

On  thy  breast,  as  if  to  say. 

On  these  wings  hope  flew  away  ;^^ ^^  ^^  ^  GoOgk 
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And  so  housed,  and  thus  adorned, 
Not  forgotten,  but  not  scorned, 
Let  the  dark  for  evermore 
Close  thee  when  I  close  the  door ; 
And  the  dust  for  ages  fall 
In  the  creases  of  thy  pall ; 
And  no  voice  nor  visit  rude 
Break  thy  sealed  solitude.' 

I  took  the  year  out  of  my  life  and  story, 
The  dead  year,  and  said,  *  I  have  hewed  thee  a  tomb ! 

"  All  the  kings  of  the  nations  lie  in  glory ;  " 
Cased  in  cedar^  and  shut  in  a  sacred  gloom ; 
But  for  the  sword,  and  the  sceptre,  and  diadem. 
Sure  thou  didst  reign  like  them/ 

So  the  mourner  re-enters  the  Mastaba  to  look  upon  his  dead. 

And  I  entered.     On  her  bier 
Quiet  lay  the  buried  year ; 
I  sat  down  where  I  could  see 
Life  without  and  sunshine  free, 
Death  within.     And  I  between. 
Waited  my  own  heart  to  wean 
From  the  shroud  that  shaded  her 
In  the  rock-hewn  sepulchre — 
Waited  till  the  dead  should  say, 
*  Heart,  be  free  of  me  this  day ' — 
Waited  with  a  patient  will — 

And   I   WAIT  BETWEEN  THEM   STILL. 

I  take  the  year  back  to  my  life  and  story. 
The  dead  year,  and  say,  *  I  will  share  in  thy  tomb. 

"  All  the  kings  of  the  nations  lie  in  glory ; " 
Cased  in  cedar,  and  shut  in  a  sacred  gloom  ! 
They  reigned  in  their  lifetime  with  sceptre  and  diadem, 

But  thou  ezcellest  them  ; 
For  Life  doth  make  thy  grave  her  oratory. 
And  the  crown  is  still  on  thy  brow ; 
"  All  the  kings  of  the  nations  lie  in  glory," 
And  so  dost  thou.' 

Surely  that  burying  our  dead  affections  out  of  our  sight, 
concerning  which  people  speak  so  easily,  and  that  amorous 
ritual  of  the  tomb  were  never  more  solemnly  and  sumptuously 
celebrated — in  vain  ;  *  for  Life  doth  make  thy  grave  her  oratory.' 
Passion  cannot  be  denied  to  a  poet  who  has  thus  celebrated  the 
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fanend  of  a  sentiment,  that  is  not  dead  but  sleepetb,  is  not  of 
this  world,  but  of  the  communion  of  the  souls ;  or,  as  she  eleswhere 
sings — 

My  love  !     He  stood  at  my  right  hand, 

His  eyes  were  grave  and  sweefc. 
Methought  he  said,  '  In  this  far  land, 

O,  is  it  thus  we  meet ! 
Ah,  maid  most  dear,  I  am  not  here ; 

I  have  no  place — no  part — 
ISQ  dwelling  more  by  sea  or  shore, 
But  only  in  thy  heart.' 

O  fair  dove  !    O  fond  dove  ! 

Till  night  rose  over  the  bourne, 
The  dove  on  the  mast,  as  we  sailed  fast, 
Did  mourn,  and  mourn,  and  mourn. 

Passages  like  these  elevate  Miss  Ingelow  above  the  *  popular 
poets,*  who  are  not  really  poets  at  all,  but  who  express  blameless 
emotions  in  easy  verse,  who  give  to  the  general  reader  ideas 
which  are,  or  easily  might  be,  his  own,  in  language  rather  better 
than  that  in  which  he  could  clothe  them.  Most  generations  have 
their  poet  or  poets  of  this  amiable  sort.  Their  works  are  much 
in  request,  where  students  do  not  care  for  the  great  or  the 
little  masters,  for  Shakespeare  or  Suckling,  Milton  or  Carew. 
The  many  editions  of  these  mild  mediocre  minstrels  seem  *  an 
uncouth  mercy '  to  people  who  know  poetry  when  they  see  it. 
But  such  writers  give  a  harmless  enjoyment,  and  nobody  shoiild 
blame  them  for  taking  themselves  with  perfect  seriousness.  Sead 
the  works  of  Mr.  Tupi)er :  they  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  you 
probably  suppose:  they  exactly  suited  the  English  and  American 
public  which  was  still  puzzled  by  Tennyson,  and  had  not  yet 
formed  itself  into  Browning  Societies.  Longfellow,  again,  has 
been  spoken  of  (absurdly,  I  venture  to  think)  as  '  an  American 
Tupper.*  There  are  many  moments  of  true  poetry  in  Longfellow, 
and  there  is  also  a  popular  element  which,  to  be  honest,  is  not 
BO  poetical.  Miss  Ingelow  never  "dropped  into  poetry*  like 
The  Fsalm  of  Life,  or  Excelsior,  and  the  popular  element  in  her 
versified  tales  of  the  domestic  afiections  must  not  blind  us  to  the 
truly  poetical  element  illustrated  by  the  passages  cited.  The  Bells 
of  Enderbyy  with  its  needless  efforts  at  archaic  spelling,  is  not 
her  masterpiece,  though  perhaps  it  is  her  best  known  composition. 
It  is  in  her  work,  like  The  May  Queen,  or  The  ReveTtgSy  in 
Tennyson's ;  it  is  agreeably  obvious,  and  the  joy  of^ose  to  whom 
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The  Lotus  Eaters  or  Marian  i/n  the  SouUhy  or  A  Dead  Year  is 
caviare. 

Though  the  taste  for  narratives  in  verse  is  dead,  or  dying, 
Miss  Ingelow's  little  novels  in  rhyme  were  eagerly  welcomed,  and 
still  are  welcome.  Of  these  perhaps  the  best  is  The  Letter  £, 
with  its  four  characters  and  its  fortunate  conclusion.  One  feels 
certain  that  to-day  most  minstrels  would  make  The  Letter  L  end 
otherwise :  the  hero  would  not  be  so  entirely  '  the  man  of  moral 
prudence/  when  his  old  love  returned,  beautiful  as  ever,  married, 
and  the  possessor  of  a  moor  and  a  salmon  river.  These  charms 
assuredly  tried  constancy  *  very  high,*  in  the  case  of  the  man,  who 
had  himself  married  a  lady  merely  because  she  was  so  obviously 
in  love  with  him.  One  does  not  feel  at  all  certain  as  to  how  The 
Letter  L  would  end  in  ordinary  life  or  in  prose,  but  Miss  Ingelow, 
in  verse,  had  no  doubts.  The  metre  is  an  unusual  metre  for  a 
narrative  poem  of  considerable  length,  but  with  what  unfailing 
dexterity  and  natural  ease  it  is  managed ! 

His  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  sand  ; 

UnfEithomed  deeps  within  them  lay. 
A  slender  rod  was  in  his  hand — 
A  hazel  spray. 

Her  eyes  were  resting  on  his  face. 

As  shyly  glad,  by  stealth  to  glean 
Impressions  of  his  manly  grace 
And  guarded  mien  ; 

The  mouth  with  steady  sweetness  set, 

And  eyes  conveying  unaware 

The  distant  hint  of  some  regret 

That  harboured  there. 

She  gazed,  and  in  the  tender  flush 

That  made  her  face  like  roses  blown, 
And  in  the  radiance  and  the  hush. 
Her  thought  was  shown. 

It  was  a  happy  thing  to  sit 

So  near,  nor  mar  his  reverie ; 
She  looked  not  for  a  part  in  it, 
So  meek  was  she. 

But  it  was  solace  for  her  eyes. 

And  for  her  heart  that  yearned  to  him, 
To  watch  apart  in  loving  wise 
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Afternoon  at  a  Parsonage  suggests  a  clerical  Lotas  Land,  and 
has  Miss  Ingelow's  qnalitj  of  copiousness,  but  the  speech  of  the 
blind  man  shows  remarkable  power  of  vision  : 

Be  kind,  sweet  memory !    O  desert  me  not ! 

For  oft  thou  show'st  me  lucent  opal  seas, 

Fringed  with  their  cocoa-palms,  and  dwarf  red  crags 

Whereon  the  placid  moon  doth  *  rest  her  chin ; ' 

For  oft  by  fiivour  of  thy  visitings 

I  feel  the  dimness  of  an  Indian  night, 

And  lo !  the  sun  is  coming.     Bed  as  rust 

Between  the  latticed  blind  his  presence  burns, 

A  ruby  ladder  running  up  the  wall ; 

And  all  the  dust,  printed  with  pigeon's  feet, 

Is  reddened,  and  the  crows  that  stalk  anear 

Begin  to  trail  for  heat  their  glossy  wings. 

And  the  red  flowers  give  back  at  once  the  dew, 

For  night  is  gone,  and  day  is  bom  so  fast. 

And  is  so  strong,  that,  huddled  as  in  flight, 

The  fleeting  darkness  paleth  to  a  shade. 

And  while  she  calls  to  sleep  and  dreams  '  Come  on,' 

Suddenly  waked,  the  sleepers  rub  their  eyes. 

Which  having  opened,  lo  I  she  is  no  more. 

Another  element  in  Miss  Ingelow's  popularity  was  her  affection 
for  the  sea  and  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire.  One  of  her  hurried 
biographers  in  the  press  tells  about  her  Quaker  horror  of  war,  yet 
she  sang  of  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  and  told  us  (what  a  great 
Power  at  this  moment  would  be  glad  to  know)  *  where  are  the 
galleons  of  Spain  ! '  *  He  blew  with  his  winds  and  they  were 
scattered.'  To  be  sure,  even  in  this  patriotic  piece.  Miss  Ingelow 
shows  more  pleasure  in  her  imagined  idyll  of  love  than  in  the 
actual  fighting.  But  she  is  not  so  Quakerlike  as  she  has  been 
called. 

The  Story  of  Doorriy  a  legend  of  the  Deluge,  needs  antediluvian 
leisure  in  the  reader,  and  there  is  something  diflScult  in  preserving 
perfect  seriousness  over  the  connubial  compliments  paid  to  his 
wife  by  Noah  before  the  launch.  It  is  Miss  Ingelow's  most 
ambitious  effort :  she  was  meant  for  other  things ;  indeed  one 
knows  not  what  poet,  except  Milton  or  Victor  Hugo,  was  fitted 
to  cope  with  the  Flood ! 

Miss  Ingelow's  work  is  so  copious  that  there  is  room  for 
selection  of  favourites  by  each  reader,  and  I  have  ventured  to 
indicate  mine.     Her  verse  flows  like  a  chalk  stream,  crystal  cleart 
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ovet  the  green  white-starred  tresses  of  crowfoot,  through  English 
scenes,  beneath  ebn  and  willow,  among  meadows  rich  with  marsh 
marigold,  and  musical  with  singing  birds.  There  be  mightier 
waters  that  wander  in  the  world,  wider  rivers  bearing  argosies  of 
thought ;  but  here  is  an  English  stream  with  its  own  peculiar 
beauties,  peaceful  and  pellucid.  Not  surrounded  by  mountains 
and  fed  from  fathomless  lakes,  like  the  waters  of  Wordsworth :  not 
racing  and  breaking  over  boulders  and  down  passes,  like  the 
streams  of  Scott,  Miss  Ingelow's  brook  murmurs  placidly,  the 
life  of  the  landscape,  past  grey  English  homesteads,  revealing  in 
an  added  beauty  the  gracious  water-flowers  beneath  its  current, 
and  winning  with  its  own  modest  and  kindly  charm.  We  may 
end  by  citing  the  sonnet  which  sums  up  her  philosophy — the  idea 
which  she  applied  to  life. 

TIIOUGU  ALL  GREAT  DEEDS. 

TJiough  all  great  deeds  were  proved  but  fables  line, 
Though  earth's  old  story  could  be  told  anew, 
Though  the  sweet  fashions  loved  of  them  that  sue 
Were  empty  as  the  ruined  Delphian  shrine — 
Though  God  did  never  man,  in  words  benign, 
With  sense  of  His  great  Fatherhood  endue, 
Though  life  immortal  wore  a  dream  untrue, 
And  He  that  promised  it  were  not  divine — 
Though  soul,  though  spirit  were  not,  and  all  hope 

Keaching  beyond  the  bourne,  melted  away ; 
Though  virtue  had  no  goal  and  good  no  scope. 

But  both  were  doomed  to  end  with  this  our  clay — 
Though  all  these  were  not, — to  the  ungraced  heir 
Would  this  remain, — to  live,  as  though  they  were. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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How  My  Lady  Leagued  with  the 
Smugglers. 


I. 

^  /^ARRIAGtE  bin  took  out  again,  zor,  an' t'  banes  be  tbat  lar- 
\J  mentaable  flogged  tbis  marnin',  I'll  lay  tbey've  done  anigb 
on  tbirtj  miles  last  nigbt,  tboogb  bow  tbem  rascals  got  at  'em 
again  I  doant  knaw/ 

Tbe  old  coaebman  stood  at  tbe  window,  bis  &oe  aglow  with 
wiatbfrd  excitement,  and  My  Lady,  teapot  suspended  in  band, 
turned  bastily  round.  But  tbe  Hector,  despite  bis  seventy  years, 
sprang  nimbly  to  bis  feet. 

'Sascals!  BoguesI  I'll  string  'em  up,  I  wilL  Wbat  a 
penalty  for  being  tbe  only  borse  owner  in  tbe  place ! '  be  ex- 
claimed, burrying  ofiF,  tbrougb  ball,  bouse,  and  garden,  towards  tbe 
stables.    ^  Upon  my  soul,  I'll  make  a  row  ihia  time ! ' 

It  was  not  tbe  first  by  any  means.  Tbe  Rector's  cbestnuts  bad 
no  equals  for  pace  and  breedhig  anywbere  along  tbe  countryside ; 
besides,  in  tbat  year  of  grace,  1830,  few  people  owned  borses  at 
all  in  tbe  little  seafaring  district  of  Dewsbaven,  tbougb  to-day, 
as  everyone  knows,  it  is  quickly  becoming  one  of  tbe  most  fiubion- 
able  watering-places  in  East  Sussex.  And  of  late  certain  persons 
otber  tban  tbe  rigbtfiil  owner  bad  successfully  proved  tbe  worth 
of  tbe  Rector's  property,  for  on  several  occasions  borses  and  car- 
riage bad  been  mysteriously  taken  out  of  tbe  stables  by  night, 
only  to  be  found  in  tbe  morning  bearing  every  mark  of  forced 
pace  and  bard  driving.  With  such  skill,  too,  bad  this  ^  forced 
loan '  been  hitherto  effected  tbat  as  yet  nether  master  nor  man 
could  discover  bow  to  secure  tbe  stables  against  it.  Not  but 
wbat  it  was  easy  enough  to  guess  the  probable  authors  of  the 
outrage,  since  tbe  wholesale  system  of  free  trade — otherwise 
smuggling — which  at  that  time  honeycombed  every  seafaring 
community  with  its  elastic  code  of  mondity  was  held  accountable 
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for  most  misdeeds,  whether  of  violence  or  fraud.  Sussex  had  a 
more  notorious  reputation  than  any  other  Southern  county,  both 
for  the  ingenuity  displayed  and  the  downright  brutality  which 
characterised  the  proceedings  of  the  smugglers,  and  hardly  a  man 
in  any  of  the  villages  within  thirty  miles  of  the  coast  but  was 
implicated,  either  by  practice  or  connivance. 

Giles  met  his  master  at  the  stable  doors. 

Panting,  trembling,  caked  with  mud  up  to  the  thighs,  and 
flecked  with  foam,  stood  the  four  chestnuts,  the  pride  of  their 
owner's  eye,  the  darlings  of  his  heart — always  excepting,  of  course, 
his  beautiful  niece,  *  My  Lady,'  as  she  was  called,  who  had  long 
since  made  her  home  with  him,  and  prevented  his  entire  absorp- 
tion into  the  ways  of  bachelordom. 

The  chestnuts  whinnied  plaintively,  turning  round  their 
heads  to  be  caressed  as  the  Rector  came  near,  and  the  strained 
look  left  their  bloodshot  eyes  with  the  recognition  of  a  friendly 
presence.  Thoroughbred  beasts  as  they  were,  unused  to  spur  or 
whip,  it  was  the  wounding  of  their  pride  and  glory  of  well 
being  that  hurt  them  most. 

The  Rector  stooped,  and  felt  each  leg  from  fetlock  to  thigh, 
passed  his  hand  with  the  carefrd  precision  of  knowledge  over 
every  muscle,  examined  each  joint,  and  lightly  smoothed  the 
marks  of  spurs  on  the  near  leader  of  his  famous  Four-in-Hand — 
marks  which  showed  that  the  postilion-riding  of  the  night 
before  had  been  practised  by  a  tyro  at  the  art.  However,  his 
examination  concluded,  the  lin^s  cleared  ofiF  his  face,  and  he 
straightened  himself  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

*  Well,  not  much  harm  done  this  time,*  he  observed  good- 
humouredly.  *  A  day  or  two's  rest  will  set  'em  right.  Carriage 
smashed  ? ' 

'E'en-a'most  stodge  t'mak  a  row  o'  grave  mounds,'  growled 
Giles.     *  I  shan't  do  'em  this  bout.    Dang  *em.' 

*  Hullo,  what's  that  ? '  exclaimed  the  Rector,  and  he  pointed 
to  a  brown  oval-shaped  object  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  carriage, 
close  to  the  stable  door.     Giles  stooped, 

*'Tis  a  leetle  barrel,  surely e,'  he  observed  drily,  and  then 
master  and  man  went  oflF  into  a  guflfaw  of  laughter.  The  Rector 
examined  the  keg,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

*  Proof  positive  of  our  nightbirds,  at  all  events.  Payment  in 
kind — French  brandy  for  French  leave.  Keep  it,  Giles,  to  moisten 
your  carriage  cleaning,  and,  if  you're  wise,  use  your  own  counsel 
with  it.     You'll  find  it  the  right  sort  of  stuflf,  I  make  no  doubt.' 
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And  with  that,  laughing  quietly  to  himself,  he  left  the  old 
coachman,  and  went  to  regain  breakfietst  and  niece. 

*  Well  ?  *  asked  My  Lady.  She  ate  her  toast  calmly,  less  be- 
cause she  felt  unmoved  than  because  she  held  the  display  of 
undue  emotion  to  be  a  mark  of  ill-breeding.  She  was  a  rarely 
dignified  young  woman,  though  no  one  ever  found  her  wanting; 
in  kindly  courtesy.  Only  she  was  not  one  to  be  treated  lightly, 
much  less  with  familiarity.  My  Lady  came  of  an  old  Scotch 
family  :  the  blood  in  her  veins  was  inherited  from  too  many 
Jacobite  ancestors  to  predispose  her  to  much  sympathy  with  a 
Hanoverian  Government,  though  her  love  of  peace  and  order 
naturally  resented  undue  handling  of  her  uncle's  property. 

*  Same  old  game,  my  love/  said  the  Rector.  *  Smugglers,  of 
course,  making  free  with  my  belongings.  And  I  can't  do  any- 
thing to  stop  it,  or  I  shall  simply  find  the  beasts  hamstrung  some 
fine  morning.  They  landed  a  pretty  cargo  last  m'ght,  I'll  be 
bound.  Probably  over  Eye  way ;  my  horses  out  means  distance  ! 
However,  Captain  McDougall  will  be  over  in  the  forenoon,  and  we 
shall  hear.     I  only  hope  there's  been  no  skirmish.* 

My  I-«ady  turned  pale.  Skirmishes  were  frequent  enough 
between  Revenue  officers  and  smugglers,  and  often  disastrous,  for 
life  was  held  tolerably  cheap  at  such  times.  The  Revenue  had 
their  work  cut  out  for  them  pitted  against  a  community  every 
man  of  which  was  pledged  to  the  brotherhood,  and  public  opinion 
went  to  regard  smuggling  as  a  very  venial  sin  compared  with  the 
atrocities  which  had  been  committed  imder  cover  of  the  law  by 
the  press-gang,  still  well  within  the  memories  of  the  people,  not 
to  speak  of  the  inordinate  duties  fettering  honest  trade. 

But  one  ounce  of  personal  feeling  is  worth  a  ton  of  prejudices 
or  arguments  either  way.  And  there  was  more  than  friendly 
interest  between  this  high-spirited  girl  and  the  young  officer  just 
sent  down  to  take  command  of  the  county,  so  no  wonder  her 
cheek  became  suddenly  blanched  at  the  suggestion  of  danger. 

*  You — ^you  don't  think  there  need  have  been  fighting  ? '  she 
asked,  with  a  timidity  very  unusual  to  her  nature. 

*•  Scarcely,  scarcely,  or  my  carriage  would  hardly  be  back  by 
now ! '  said  her  uncle,  intent  on  grilled  bones.  *  Oh,  no  danger, 
my  love,'  he  added,  with  a  glimmering  of  the  situation  breaking 
m  upon  his  breakfast-obscured  horizon ;  *  or  Giles  would  have 
had  the  news  in  the  village  long  ago.' 

'  I  think,  if  you  would  excuse  me,  dear  uncle,  I  will  go  to  my 
hpusekeeping,'  said  My  Lady.    *  There  are  flowers  to  be  arrangedi 
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and  my  birds  to  attend  to ;  and  besides,  I  should  like  to  see  the 
poor  horses  myself! '  She  wanted  an  excuse  to  be  moving,  as  a 
restless  mind,  ill  at  ease,  frequently  does. 

*  Oh,  be  off,  my  love.     One  excuse  will  do  ! '  cried  the  genial 
Rector.     So  away  My  Lady  went,  till  Captain  McDougall  came  to 
wander  with  her  through  the  leafless  November  garden,  and  assure 
her  himself  of  his  safety.    No  outside  news  had  reached  him,  and 
this  added  proof  of  the  subtlety  he  had  to  deal  with  no  doubt 
accounted  for  the  annoyance  and  excitement  with  which  he  heard 
of  the  night's  work.    The  humour  of  this  masterly  use  of  the 
enemies'  arms,  so  to  speak,  in  the  evasion  of  the  law,  was  not  lost 
upon  him,  burning  as  he  was  to  distinguish  himself  and  show  a 
dilatory  Government  which  of  its  servants  it  should  hasten  to 
honour    by    promotion.     The  Rector  held  his  peace,  and  his 
opinions.      Anoyance  at  incompetent  driving  of  his  horses  he 
might  feel,  but  humorous  appreciation  of  the  skill  with  which  the 
matter  had  been  carried  through  followed  quickly  on  its  heels. 
As    to  denouncing  his  own  parishioners,   such  an   idea  never 
seriously  crossed  his  mind.     His  influence  amongst  them  was 
great,  his  judgment  tempered  by  the  experience  of  age  :  he  pre- 
ferred passing  over  what  he  knew  to  be  the  result  quite  as  much 
of  circumstances  as  of  the  frailty  of  human  nature.     Moreover,  as 
a  shrewd  bit  of  human  nature  himself,  he  was  too  well  versed  in 
knowledge  of  it  to  expect  perfection. 

My  Lady,  however,  with  less  reason,  was  the  more  influenced 
by  the  irate  young  officer's  zeaL  She  listened  with  eager  atten- 
tion to  his  eloquent  denunciations  of  law-breakers ;  sympathised 
with  his  plans  as  though  she  meant  to  become  a  Government  spy 
next  day ;  and  worked  herself  up  to  equal  minds  with  him  on 
the  entire  subject,  till  no  one  thing  seemed  to  be  of  so  much 
importance  as  the  securing  of  Government  revenues  ! 


II- 

*  The  horses  are  at  the  door,  my  dear.    Are  you  ready  ? ' 

The  Rector  stood  in  the  square  oak-panelled  hall,  wrapping 
his  warm  driving  cloak  round  him.  Down  the  stairs,  with  a 
swish  and  swirl  of  her  silken  petticoats,  came  My  Lady,  all  white 
satin,  diamonds  and  lace,  decked  out  for  the  big  county  ball  which 
was  to  take  place  that  night  the  farther  side  of  Eastbourne.  And 
very  well  she  knew  she  would  be  the  loveliest  woman  present, 
since  such  knowledge  was  not  likely  to  be  withheld  from  ther 
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belle  of  a  LoDdon  season,  the  toast  of  two  comities,  and  the 
acknowledged  beauty  of  half  a  dozen  fashionable  resorts.  Yet  I 
think  the  soft  eager  beating  of  her  heart  was  less  from  persotial 
pride  than  the  hope  of  being  found  lovely  in  the  one  pair  of  eyes 
she  wished  to  please,  and  that  her  smiles  were  as  much  inspired 
by  the  expectation  of  her  lover's  gratification  as  by  vanity. 

He  had  told  her  he  might  be  there,  if  duty  allowed  him.  And 
she  wished  to  see  him,  just  as  she  longed  to  hear  in  so  many 
words  what  his  eyes  had  already  told  her,  what  every  gesture  had 
betrayed,  what  it  needed  but  a  whisper  to  certify.  Was  there 
room  for  the  desire  of  conquest  elsewhere,  for  vaingloryings,  for 
complacent  self-contemplation?  Not  with  My  Lady.  Yet  she 
was  young,  the  scene  when  they  arrived  brilliancy  itself,  her  pro* 
gress  from  room  to  room  a  triumphal  one.  Blood  runs  to  fever-^ 
point  easily  under  such  circumstances,  and  so,  though  the  feice  she 
looked  for  was  not  there,  My  Lady  enjoyed  herself  very  well. 

The  Rector,  though  relegated  to  the  position  of  chaperon, 
found  the  time  pass  pleasantly  enough.  His  jovial  countenance 
wa3  familiar  and  acceptable  to  alL  He  liked  to  chat  with  his  old 
cronies,  exchanging  deprecatory  criticisms  on  the  rising  genera- 
tion ;  to  stroll  from  room  to  room  overlooking  the  whist  players* 
hands ;  or  to  discuss  a  glass  of  good  old  port  with  a  neighbour,  his 
watchful  eye  all  the  time  overlooking  his  niece,  whose  charms  he 
had  no  intention  of  permitting  to  become  cheapened  for  the  want 
of  such  surveillance. 

He  was  thus  engaged  when  a  message  was  brought  to  him  by 
one  of  his  parishioners  to  say  that  a  sick  man,  who  had  long  been 
ill,  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and  urgently  desired  his  presence 
and  the  last  ministrations  of  the  Church. 

There  was  no  room  for  hesitation ;  the  Sector  was  all  readiness 
at  oDce.  He  only  delayed  to  find  his  niece,  and  make  the  best 
arrangement  he  could  to  suit  her  convenience  as  well  as  his  own. 

*  I  must  take  the  horses,  my  love,'  he  said.  *  Wilkins  is  so  far 
off,  and  time  presses.  However,  it's  quite  early  still,  so  I'll  come 
back  for  you  in  about  an  hour's  time.  'Tisn't  midnight  yet,  and 
no  one  will  dream  of  leaving  before  two.  Ill  ask  our  good  hostess 
to  chaperone  you  meanwhile.' 

My  Lady  acquiesced  contentedly  enough ;  she  had,  in  fact,  a 
lingering  hope  the  Captain  might  yet  turn  up,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  carriage  was  announced  a  little  after  one  o'clock  that  she 
gave  up  all  expectation.  To  keep  the  horses — the  two  priceless 
chestnuts — even  for  a  moment,  was,  however,  not  to  be  thought 
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o^,  and  so,  accepting  the  sitnation,  since  she  could  not  alter  it,  she 
made  her  adienx.  A  slight  change  of  plan  awaited  her,  for  the 
Rector  sent  word  that  he  was  unable  to  leave  the  sick  bed  so  soon, 
and  wished  her  to  call  for  him  instead,  but  this  almost  suited 
lier  mood  better :  she  longed  for  silence,  to  weave  her  dreams 
undisturbed. 

The  night  was  dark  and  starless,  cold  even  for  November. 
She  snuggled  down  into  her  swansdown-lined  cloak,  and  gave 
herself  up  to  the  hopes,  fears,  doubts,  anxieties,  and  waves  of 
happy  memories,  which  go  to  fill  so  large  a  part  of  the  horizon  of 
courtship.  .  .  . 

All  of  a  sudden  came  a  check — the  horses  swerved — plunged 
violently — threw  back  on  their  haunches — and  came  to  a  dead 
stop.  There  was  a  sound  of  steps  on  the  leaf-sodden  ground. 
My  Lady  awoke  with  a  start. 

*  Giles,  Giles,  what  is  it  ?  * 

The  carriage  door  was  flung  open,  the  eye  of  a  dark  lantern 
turned  full  upon  her,  and  a  man,  with  a  mask  covering  the  upper 
part  of  his  face,  put  his  foot  inside. 

^  No  harm  meant  or  intended  to  you,  My  Lady,'  he  said  in  a 
rough  voice,  which,  however,  her  sharp  ear  instantly  detected  had 
no  touch  of  the  Sussex  vernacular.  '  But  your  horses  are  wanted 
for  a  better  purpose.  Will  ye  step  out,  or  take  a  dead  man  inside 
to  be  your  company  ? ' 

The  angry  blood  leapt  to  My  Lady's  face.  She  was  bolt 
upright  in  an  instant. 

*  Man  ! '  she  exclaimed,  *  to  whom  are  you  speaking  ?  How 
dare  you  presume  to  stop  me !     Giles,  Thomas,  drive  on ! ' 

*  Not  so  fast,  though  ye  speak  well,  an'  not  without  reason,' 
retorted  the  man  coolly,  and  with  a  faint  sound  of  grim  amuse- 
ment discernible  in  his  tone.  'But  time's  precious.  Will  ye 
choose,  or  take  your  chance  ?* 

My  Lady  hesitated.  Frightened  she  was,  but  not  half 
80  frightened  as  indignant.  She  had  not  Highland  blood  for 
nothing. 

*  Leave  my  own  carriage !     I  certainly  stay  here  !  *  she  said, 
decisively. 

There  was  a  slight  scuffle.  Dark  figures  gathered  all  round, 
but  the  night  was  so  black  she  could  not  even  guess  her  where- 
abouts. Some  one  sprang  in,  and  out  went  the  light.  She  saw 
in  dim  outline  a  huddled-up  form  dragged  in,  and  laid  down 
against  the  furthei:  door,  and  she  pulled  her  skirts  shuddering!^ 
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around  her,  and  drew  up  her  toes  as  high  as  she  could  to  avoid 
contact.  Her  companion  took  his  seat  opposite  her  in  the  farther 
comer.  No  word  was  spoken  ;  the  door  was  shut ;  crack  went  the 
curling  whip-lash,  and  away  went  the  horses  breaking  into  a  mad, 
reckless  gallop.  Oh  !  how  they  swung  through  the  air,  the  still- 
ness only  broken  by  the  swish  of  the  wind  as  they  cut  athwart  it, 
the  tramp,  tramp  of  the  flying  hoofs,  and,  for  her,  the  agitated 
beating  of  her  own  heart !  She  folded  her  arms  tightly  over  her 
breast,  trying  to  still  her  pulses.  Anger — the  sense  of  outraged 
dignity,  insult — stood  her  in  place  of  courage. 

Suddenly  her  companion  spoke. 

^  We'm  unaccountable  sorry  t'  incommode  yer,  mistress,  but 
ye'll  be  setten  doun  home  dappen  we're  done  this  job.  It  be  a 
matter  o'  life  an'  death  t'  us.  But  yer  haint  got  no  call  to  be 
afeard  nohows.' 

'  I  am  not  in  the  least  alarmed,'  vouchsafed  My  Lady  stiffly. 
Then,  suddenly  recollecting,  '  My  uncle?  Tell  me.  Not  hurt ; 
nothing  wrong  with  him  ?    Pray  God,  speak ! ' 

'  Nay  for  sure.  He's  wi'  t'  sick  man,  and  knawsnout  but  that 
ye're  safe  t'  whoam.  You've  no  call  to  put  yourself  in  no  such 
tarr'ble  gurt  hoe  over  it.  'Twas  I  took  t*  reins  from  your  man, 
whom  I  reckon  is  somewheres  agin  t'  Pemsey,  wheres  I  left  un 
over  his  mug.  Nor  tain't  t'  fust  time,  neither,  as  youm  harses  ha* 
saved  a  good  chap  from  t*  gallows.  Nor,  I'll  allow,  t'wont  be  t' 
laaste,  I  bluv.' 

'  You're  a  smuggling  gang ! '  exclaimed  My  Lady,  forgetting 
all  prudence. 

<  Bide  whist,  missus !  A  still  tongue  in  t'  head  keeps  her  on, 
mayhap.     An'  remember  that ! '  he  added  significantly. 

My  Lady  lapsed  into  silence.  Tales  of  the  utter  unscrupulous- 
ness  of  these  men  when  desperate  were  familiar  to  her,  although 
she  felt  tolerably  sure  that,  since  everything  pointed  to  the  plan 
being  a  preconcerted  one,  and  that  these  men  knew  well  with 
whom  they  had  to  deal,  no  }>ersonal  injury  was  to  be  feared — 
under  propitious  circumstances  I 

But  there  must  have  been  a  scrimmage  somewhere — men 

killed;  perhaps  this  was  why !  .  .  .  An  awful  fear  overshadowed 

her,  held  her  heart  in  a  vice ;  she  moved  restlessly.  Her  foot 
struck  the  figure  lying  on  the  carriage  floor — ^there  came  a 
groan. 

'  Oh,  he's  nU  dead ! '  she  cried  involuntarily,  instinctive 
womanly  pity  overpowering  all  other  feelings.     *0^,  can  .we  not 
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do  something  ?  He  may  be  dying  only  fixim  our  neglect  now. 
Help  me  to  raise  him.  Strike  a  light!  Oh,  if  I  could  bat 
see !' 

*  Mappen  he  is  alive,  poor  chap,'  said  the  other  gruffly.  *  But 
light  I  dursnt,  so  he  must  e'en  die  if  'tis  upo'  that  rackoning ! ' 

*  Die ! '  cried  My  Lady,  roused  now  for  humanity's  sake. 
*  Die !  Shame !  If  you're  afiraid  of  m« — ^well  there,  I'll  give 
you  my  word  not  to  betray  you  !  But  there  has  been  already  too 
much  blood  shed ! ' 

The  fellow  hesitated. 

'  Gie  us  youm  hand  on  it,'  he  said.  '  One  life's  o'  less  'count 
than  six.' 

*  Six,  six  I  *  thought  My  Lady.  *  Are  there  six  of  these  awful 
creatures  to  deal  with  ? ' 

But  she  stretched  out  her  hand  in  the  darkness,  and  felt  it 
taken  into  a  hard  homy  palm. 

*  Now  swear,  Missus.' 

'  You  know  me  well  enough,*  she  returned  with  proud  signifi- 
cance; 'and  that  never  has  man  or  woman  had  reason  to 
mistrust  my  word.' 

*  An'  that's  true,'  he  replied.  *So,  do  as  you  will,  but  if  ye 
play  us  false  t'  blood  be  on  youm  head.' 

He  struck  tinder  and  flint,  and  relit  the  lantern. 

My  Lady's  first  look,  prompted  by  curiosity,  was  for  him ! 
But  when  once  her  eyes  fell  on  the  man  at  her  feet,  she  forgot 
all  else. 

His  head  had  fallen  forward,  blood  gushing  from  a  gaping  cut 
right  across  it — the  clean,  deep  sweep  of  a  cutlass'  backhanded 
stroke  :  his  face,  pale  and  streaked,  was  half  hidden  by  the  falling, 
longish  hair,  matted  and  damp. 

My  Lady  shook  with  horror,  terror,  disgust,  but  only  for  a 
moment  did  she  shrink.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  she  had 
turned  up  the  hem  of  her  gown,  and  torn  oflF  the  deep  flounce  of 
her  white  silk  petticoat. 

*  Have  you  a  drop  of  water,  brandy — anything  ? ' 

*  Oh,  aye,  brandy^  I  rackon ! '  with  a  grim  laugh.  He  dragged 
out  a  flask,  and  held  it  with  rough  goodwill  as  she  wetted  her 
handkerchief  and  cleared  the  brows  and  face  of  the  dirt  and 
clotted  blood  disfiguring  them.  Then,  with  deft  fingers,  she  made 
and  fixed  an  impromptu  bandage.  Her  blood  cooled  with  action^ 
her  balance  of  mind  restored  itself.  Her  next  words  had  all  the 
ring  of  command. 
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^  Now  put  your  hand  so — ^under  him.  And  when  I  give  the 
word,  lifV 

She  presented  a  weird  sight  enough,  with  her  dark  curls 
tumbling  over  her  fair,  uncovered  neck,  arms  and  hands  stained 
red,  the  purity  of  her  white  skirts  all  spotted  and  splashed,  while 
at  each  movement  she  niade  the  flickering  light  flashed  on  the 
diamonds  till  they  sparkled  and  danced  in  their  cold  mocking 
brilliancy. 

The  fellow  obeyed  in  a  silence  which  might  mean  anything 
from  surprise  to  admiration.  My  Lady,  gathering  up  the  folds 
of  her  dress,  pillowed  the  wounded  man's  head  against  her  knee, 
and  busied  herself  in  continuously  wiping  his  face  with  the 
moistened  cambric. 

And  on  through  the  blackness  of  the  night  they  sped  over  the 
marshes,  where  the  keen  wind,  whistling  across  the  dykes  and  bare 
flat  pastures,  roused  the  peewits  to  complaint,  and  sent  the  plovers 
whirring  out  of  their  nests  in  discomfited  petulance. 

Now  they  had  left  Pevensey  and  the  marshes  far  behind, 
striking  into  the  woods,  through  which  the  carriage  road  ran  its 
narrow,  uneven  way.  The  chestnuts  knew  better  than  to  stumble, 
but  the  ruts  were  freezing  under  their  very  feet:  the  carriage 
swayed  and  lurched  from  side  to  side.  And  still  the  mad  pace 
was  kept  up. 

'  Fegs !  but  we'm  anigh  Kingdom  come  that  time,  I  rackon  ! ' 
muttered  the  man  once;  otherwise  all  was  silence.  Suddenly, 
like  arrows  from  a  bow,  there  shot  out  of  the  brushwood  on  either 
side  a  swarm  of  mounted  men,  chasing,  circling,  closing  all  round. 

*  Halt ! '  rang  out  the  order.     '  Halt !     Who  goes  there ! ' 
From  firont  and  back,  from  right  and  left,  they  bore  down  in 

overwhelming  numbers — seizing  the  horses'  heads — ^forcing  them 
back.  In  vain  the  drivers  lashed  and  struggled  to  tread  down  a 
way ;  the  brutes,  more  than  half  tired  out,  stopped  without 
further  effort,  and  then,  with  a  violent  rocking,  a  sickening  shiver 
of  every  board  and  spring,  which  drew  from  My  Lady  a  shriek  of 
real  terror,  the  carriage  came  to  a  standstill ! 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  her  companion  uttered  a  loud,  fierce 
curse,  and  in  an  instant  jammed  the  lantern  down  between  them. 
'  By  God.    We're  lost !     'Tis  them  Revenue  Dogs ! ' 
Bound  on  my  Lady  he  turned,  seized  her  wrists  in  a  vicious 
grip,  and  flung  her  against  the  window. 

*  Now  'tis  in  youm  hands,'  he  cried  savagely.  '  Keep  t'  yer 
word  an'  yer  will.    There's  yer  friends  ! ' 
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His  toacli  roused  every  feeling  in  her  to  fiirj.  She  dashed 
back  the  insolent  grasp ;  shook  herself  free ;  her  heart  beat  in  a 
paroxysm  of  choking  anger — and  then  her  eye  fell  on  the  still, 
pallid  face  she  had  tended,  and  a  sudden  incomprehensible  thrill 
of  pity,  of  natural  shrinking  from  the  shedding  of  more  blood, 
however  lawless,  checked  her  first  impulse. 

*  Give  way/  she  said.  '  You  shall  see  how  I  keep  my 
word ! ' 

And  with  that  she  beat  against  the  window  sash  with  her 
clenched  fist,  till  it  fell  with  a  bang,  as  the  riders  came  crowding 
round.  Out  she  thrust  head  and  shoulders,  blocking  all  view  of 
the  interior  of  the  vehicle,  and  in  a  voice  thrilling  with,  I  know 
not  what,  but  which  to  those  she  addressed  seemed  only  quivering 
with  just  indignation — 

*  And  who  are  you/  she  cried,  *  to  stop  a  lady's  carriage  in 
this  fashion  ?    Who  is  it  I  see  there  ? ' 

Those  nearest  the  door  fell  back  in  a  confused  mU^. 

*  Crood  Heavens  I    My  Lady,  is  it  you  ? '  cried  the  leader. 

*  And  who  else  should  it  be  ? '  retorted  My  Lady,  her  eyes 
glittering  like  black  diamonds,  and  the  colour  on  either  cheek 
fixed  in  a  hard  dark  spot.  But  oh,  how  her  heart  leapt  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice!  ^ Safe,  safeV  rang  through  her  brain,  in  a 
psean  of  thanksgiving.  She  had  scarcely  realised  before  how  this 
terrible  dread  of  injury  having  befallen  the  man  she  loved  had  had 
her  in  its  clutches. 

*  Who  else,  Captain  McDougall  ?  I  am  returning  from  my 
ball  at  Haddingly,  and  am  making  a  round  to  pick  up  my  uncle 
who  was  called  oflF  to  see  a  dying  parishioner.  Why  this  stop- 
page ?  One  would  think  we  were  back  in  the  days  of  highway- 
men!' 

*  Ten  thousand  pardons !  A  terrible  mistake — we  mistook  you 
entirely.     Good  heavens,  let  me  explain  ! ' 

Stammering,  confused,  horrified,  the  Captain  rolled  oflF  his 
horse  like  lightning,  and  came  up  to  the  window.  My  Lady 
waved  him  back. 

*  No  nearer,  Captain  McDougall,  no  nearer !  It  is  cold,  and  I 
wish  to  get  home.  Since  you  know  me,  all  is  well.  Can  we 
go  on  ? ' 

But  McDougall  came  closer,  till  his  head  was  on  a  level  with 
hers. 

*  Tell  me  you  forgive  me,'  he  said,  under  his  breath,  a  catch  in 
his  voice.     *  You  cannot  blame  me  more  than  I  do  naj^self  for 
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making  Bucli  a  mistake.  I  can't  explain  all  now ;  but  the  fact  is 
we  had  reason  to  believe,  after  what  happened  the  other  nighty 
your  horses  would  be  out  again  on  the  same  business !  We've 
news  of  a  big  landing  to  be  attempted  to  night,  and  our  outpoets 
are  all  round.  I  haven't  come  up  with  our  surprise  party  yet, 
but  we  were  waiting  here  to  intercept  the  rogues  on  their  way 
with  the  cargo,  in  case  by  any  chance  they'd  slipped  by.    And  not 

recognising  your  drivers ' 

'  Giles  went  with  my  uncle,  these  are — hired  men.' 
*  Well,  they  quite  misled  us ;  you've  a  couple 'behind,  too,  you 
don't  generally  have,  but  you're  wise  to  get  a  good  escort  together 
out  by  night.' 

He  came  nearer.     ^  Your  pardon ! '  he  murmured. 

'Pardon,  pardon,  oh  yes,  always' — distracted  between  fear  and 
desperation,  knowing  each  word  could  be  heard,  trembling  with 
forebodings  of  evil  mischance.     *  Now,  good-night.' 

•Say,  rather,  An  Revoir.  I  may  call  to-morrow?  Let  me 
close .  the  window  for  you,  and  see  your  rugs  are  comfortably 
tucked  round  you.     It's  cold.' 

'  No,  No,  NO ! '  shrieked  My  Lady,  self-control  giving  way. 
*  5Iy — my  maid  is  here  asleep.  She — she  was  ill,  and,  and — is 
partly  undressed  !    Pray  drive  on.    Oh,  forgive  me,  but  I — I * 

He  drew  back,  smiling  at  her  incoherence. 

*  Drive  on,'  he  cried  to  the  man  on  the  box.  There  was  a 
moment's  pause,  during  which  his  eyes  met  hers  in  a  confidence 
that  almost  seemed  to  her  to  atone  for  the  terrors  of  the  past 
night.  But  suddenly,  even  as  she  looked,  his  face  changed :  the 
smile  faded,  he  stepped  abruptly  back,  and  then,  as  the  horses 
started  off,  all  was  swallowed  up  in  the  darkness. 

My  Lady  drew  back  with  relief  strangely  mitigated  by  another 
less  happy  feeling :  her  shoulder  came  into  sharp  contact  with 
some  cold,  hard  metal.  She  turned  half  round,  to  see  the  nozzle  of 
a  pistol — the  upturned  lantern  throwing  a  gleam  on  the  barrel — 
hastily  lowered.  It  was  all  too  much.  She  sank  into  her  seat, 
shaking  from  head  to  foot  with  tremulous,  tearless  sobs. 

It  seemed  a  lifetime  before  the  carriage  stopped  again,  though 
not  in  reality  above  ten  minutes. 

The  door  was  quietly  opened :  as  though  in  a  dream  she  heard 
the  drivers  descending  from  the  box,  the  wounded  man  lifted  out, 
and  the  door  shut  to  again.  Time,  place,  consciousness  of  life 
itself  seemed  passing  away  from  her.  She  neither  moved  nor 
gave  any  heed  to  what  was  going  on.     Her  whilom  companion 
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stood  outside,  and  leant  his  arms  for  a  moment  on  the  sill  of  the 
wipdow. 

*  You'm  a  brave  heart/  he  said  slowly.  '  And  noan  afeard  to 
keep  t'  your  word.  So  far,  an'  for  t'  loan  of  youm  coach  we're 
grateful.  Ye're  goin'  home  now  straight.  Good-night,  and  we 
thank  you,  My  Lady.* 

He  withdrew  his  head,  then  put  it  in  again. 

*  Gin  you'd  telled  that  chap,'  he  added,  *  I'd  a  pistol  coverin' 
yer  both ! '  He  chuckled ;  there  was  a  significant  click  of  a 
trigger ;  and  My  Lady  found  herself  once  more  alone. 

The  Bector  was  standing  on  the  steps,  waiting.  The  man  on 
the  box  was  off,  down,  and  making  voluble  explanations  before 
My  Lady  had  time  to  move. 

'Missed  Giles  at  t*  turning,  sir,'  she  heard  him  say,  and  recog- 
nised at  once  the  voice  of  a  well-known  parishioner,  a  rough  but 
by  no  means  a  low  kind  of  fellow — respectable,  hard  working,  and 
honest  enough  she  had  always  accounted  him. 

*  Lost  our  way  in  t'  wood ;  very  sorry,  sir,  I'm  sure.  Thought 
we'd  niver  get  My  Lady  safe  home.  But  she's  noan  t'  worse,  I 
hope!' 

He  opened  the  carriage  door,  let  down  the  steps,  and,  stooping 
as  though  to  move  the  rugs  and  make  way  for  her,  added  quickly^ 
in  a  low  tone  meant  only  for  her  ears : 

*  Say  nowt.  My  Lady — 'twill  save,  maybe,  a  life  ye  vally  above 
your  own ! '    She  grasped  his  meaning. 

'  It  shall  be  silence ! '  she  whispered  back. 

'  God  bless  ye,'  returned  the  man  earnestly ;  and,  in  faltering 
voice,  he  added,  *  'Twas  my  son  ye  tended  in  yonder ! ' 

She  stretched  out  a  hand  in  the  darkness,  felt  the  rough  edges 
of  a  piece  of  folded  paper  thrust  into  it,  the  impress  of  lips,  and 
then  she  stepped  down  into  the  light  to  meet  her  uncle's  com- 
ments. 

He  was  too  relieved  to  see  her,  too  full  of  his  own  fears  on 
her  behalf  to  notice  the  details  of  her  appearance.  She  kept  her 
long  cloak  closely  round  her,  concealing  arms  and  hands  within 
its  folds,  and  listened  patiently  to  the  rapid  questions  poured 
upon  her — so  rapid,  indeed,  as  to  require  no  answer — and  to 
diatribes  on  the  insatiable  love  of  amusement  implanted  in  the 
feminine  breast,  which  the  worthy  old  Rector,  too  anxious  to  be 
rational,  seized  upon  as  the  readiest  explanation  of  the  delayed 
home-coming.  Bat  at  last  her  white  face  procured  her  dismissal, 
and  in  the  seclusion  of  her  own  room  she  found  an  opportunity 
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to  balance  the  courage  and  self-control  that  night's  work  had 
exacted  from  her  by  a  passionate  outburst  of  unrestrained  tears. 


III. 

All  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  history  My  Lady  never  knew. 
She  heard  of  the  skirmish  which  had  taken  place  midway  between 
Eastbourne  and  Dewshaven  from  everyone  she  met ;  it  was  in  all 
mouths.  So  daring  a  venture,  so  desperate  a  fight,  ending  in 
such  a  total  absence  of  all  clue  to  the  offenders  engaged  therein, 
had  not  happened  for  years  in  the  neighbourhood.  She  had  firom 
the  Hector  the  detailed  account  of  how  he  had  sent  the  horses 
back  with  Giles  for  her,  and  how,  after  waiting  hours,  had  been 
forced  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  home  in  the  nearest  publican's 
tax-cart ;  from  Giles  the  history  of  his  enticement  into  an  inn 
on  his  journey  to  her,  where  he  had  presently  become  so  fuddled 
as  to  be  obliged  to  relinquish  his  reins  to  a  neighbour. 
(*  Drugged,'  was  My  Lady's  inward  comment.) 
AH  this,  with  apologies,  explanations,  and  recriminations,  she 
heard  in  silence.  But  her  own  knowledge  she  still  kept  to 
herself,  as  also  the  tiny  slip  of  paper — the  biUet-doux  of  her 
adventure : — 

2  Mi  ladi 
X     1.  Pledg.  XXX 

0    Stray  Bulets  2  Com  2  1  we  wot  of  x  x  x 

Bat  from  Captain  McDougall  she  heard  nothing,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  for  nearly  a  month  after  she  never  saw  him. 
He  neither  came  nor  sent  excuse.  And  the  roses  did  not  come 
back  again,  either,  to  My  Lady's  cheeks.  And  always  across  the 
mirror  of  her  mind  would  flit  the  memory  of  that  sudden  change 
of  countenance  she  had  marked  in  him.  What  could  it  have 
meant  ?  Did  it  mean  anything  ?  Why  did  he  not  come  ?  How- 
ever, he  did  come.  She  was  sitting  alone,  idle,  her  hands  clasped 
loosely  in  her  lap,  her  eyes  staring  listlessly  in  front  of  her,  seeing 
nothing. 

.  She  told  herself  this  unwonted  lassitude,  relaxation  of  mental 
and  physical  energy,  depression,  were  only  the  natural  effects  of 
her  adventure ;  but  I  think,  though  she  would  not  own  it,  heart 
sickness  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  She  must  have  looked 
changed,  for  Captain  McDougall  started  when  he  saw  her ;  but 
he  made  no  allusion  to  either  her  appearance  or  the  last  occasion 
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on  which  they  had  met.  There  seemed  a  veil  between  them. 
The  conversation  turned  on  ordinary  topics ;  there  were  no  confi- 
denceSy  exchange  of  theories,  revelations  of  innermost  hopes,  aims, 
ambitions.    Formality  held  the  reins.    At  last  he  rose  to  go. 

My  Lady  gave  a  little  gasp.  Would  nothing  break  through 
this  sudden  upgrowth  between  them,  this  icy  barrier  ?  Would 
it  always  be  like  this  ? 

He  began  making  his  adieuz,  turned  to  go,  paused,  returned  a 
step  or  two.  His  eyes  sought  the  ground,  he  traced  a  pattern  on 
the  carpet  with  his  riding-whip. 

*  WlQ  he  not  even  look  ai  me  ? '  thought  My  Lady  piteously. 
Her  under  lip  quivered. 

'  I  wanted  to  tell  you/  he  said,  in  a  low,  constrained  voice, 

'  that  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you '    He 

glanced  up.  She  nodded  comprehendingly,  but  her  great  black 
eyes  began  to  dilate.  *  You  said,'  he  continued,  with  an  eflFort ; 
*  you — ^you  had  not  the  Rector  with  you,  but  a  maid.  You  would 
not  let  me  come  near.  I  wanted  to  tell  you,'  he  went  on,  *  that 
I — I  saw  in  spite  of  it  all,  and  you  were  not  alone.' 

My  lady  looked  like  a  petrified  piece  of  flesh  and  blood — star- 
ing miserably  at  him,  her  cheek  colourless,  her  lips  white. 

*You  need  not  have  deceived  me,'  he  said,  jealousy  and 
pent-up  pain  quickening  in  his  voice.  '  You  might  have  taken 
the  whole  bevy  of  your — friends  to  escort  you.  I  should  not  dare 
to  presume  to  dictate,  or  criticise — ^no,  not  even  in  thought.  But 
why  should  you  deliberately  tell  me  what  was  not  true  ?  It  was 
not  your  maid  I  saw  with  you.  Why  did  you  tell  me  it  was  ?  Oh, 
My  Lady,  was  it  fair  ?    Have  I  deserved  it  ? ' 

She  suddenly  seemed  to  realise  the  situation  from  his  stand- 
point, saw  with  his  eyes,  judged  from  his  knowledge  concerning 
it.  And  the  understanding  of  how  he  might  have  interpreted  the 
leilsehoods  she  had  undoubtedly  told  came  home  to  her  with 
crushing  emphasis. 

Her  utter  incapacity  to  excuse  or  exonerate  herself — the 
impossibility  of  full  explanation — the  shame  of  being  exposed  in 
untruth  without  hope  of  clearing  herself  or  her  motives — ^all 
rushed  upon  her  in  an  overwhelming  tide. 

She  looked  helplessly  at  him,  while  her  beautiful  black  eyes 
gradually  filled  with  a  stony  despair :  her  stiffening  lips  refused 
to  utter  a  word  in  her  defence.  It  seemed  a  lifetime  as  in 
imagination  she  saw  her  heart's  dearest  hopes  slipping  firom  her. 
The  tension  was  too  great. 
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AU  at  once  she  baist  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

'  Ob,  Stuart ! '  she  cried.     ^  /  would  have  trusted  j^ou.' 

It  was  certainly  a  singular  thing,  but,  go  where  he  would  in 
pursuit  of  his  duty,  never,  during  the  remainder  of  his  appoint- 
ment at  Kye,  either  as  an  unmarried  or  married  man,  did  a  bullet 
or  cutlass-stroke  find  their  way  to  Captain  McDougall.  And  this 
in  spite  of  the  reckless  courage,  the  determined  zeal,  the  never- 
flagging  energy  with  which  he  continued  to  wage  war  for  his 
Government  masters.  People  began  to  say  he  bore  a  charmed 
hfe. 

But  My  Lady,  his  sweet  wife,  only  smiles  silently.  She 
knows. 

Violet  A.  Simpson. 
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A  Road  in  Orcady. 


IK  southern  lands — and  most  lands  are  southern  to  us — the  road 
runs  between  fragrant  hedge-rows  or  under  shady  trees,  but 
in  Orcady  trees  and  hedges  are  practically  unknown.  Yet  the 
road  lacks  not  its  charm,  for  this  is  a  world  of  compensations.  If 
we  never  breathe  the  fragrance  of  the  may  or  hear  the  whisper  of 
wind-stirred  branches,  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  to 
shut  out  from  our  eyes  the  wide  expanse  of  land  and  sea  or  to 
hide  the  blue  sky  over  us ;  no  fallen  timber  after  a  gale  to  block 
our  way  and  make  of  our  progress  an  involuntary  obstacle  race, 
and  no  thorns  to  puncture  our  cycle  tyres.  The  lover  of  the 
highway  may  miss  here  much  of  the  bird-life  that  enlivens  the 
roads  of  the  South,  but  our  road  has  a  life  and  traffic  of  its  own 
quite  apart  from  the  trickling  stream  of  men  and  horses  which 
flows  fitfully  along  its  white  channel.  Flowers  and  flies,  birds 
and  beasts,  the  road  has  something  for  each  and  all  of  them. 
Even  by  day  they  use  it,  but  from  dusk  to  dawn  they  claim  it  as 
their  very  own. 

I  do  not  remember  that  Stevenson,  who  so  loved  the  road, 
has  written  anywhere  of  its  little  life,  of  the  birds  and  beasts, 
the  shy  living  things  that  haunt  it.  In  the  treeless  Isles  of 
Orcady,  at  least,  the  furred  and  feathered  creatures  seem  to  think 
that  man  makes  the  road  for  their  especial  delectation.  For  all 
creatures  of  beach  and  bog,  of  hill  and  meadow,  it  has  its  charms, 
and  hence  it  is  ever  beat  upon  by  soft,  soundless  feet  and 
shadowed  by  swiftly  moving  wings,  and  many  a  little  comedy  or 
tragedy  is  played  out  upon  its  stage.  We  widk  upon  it  in  spring 
and  summer  through  an  air  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  in- 
numerable small  sweet  flowers,  with  the  music  of  birds  and  bees 
about  us,  and  ever,  under  and  behind  all  song,  the  voice  of  the  great 
sea,  full  of  indefinable  mystery  as  of  a  half-remembered  dream. 

The  engineer  who  makes  the  road  unwittingly  plans  it  in  such 
&shion  as  to  be  of  service  to  the  folk  of  moor  and  marsh,  of  shore  and 
furrow.   In  Orcady  every  road,  soon^  or  later,  leads  to  the^a.   In 
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former  days  the  sea  itself  was  the  great  highway,  tod,  therefore, 
close  to  its  shores  are  found  the  old  kirks  and  kirkyards.  For 
by  sea  men  came  to  worship  Grod,  and  by  sea  they  were  carried  to 
their  long  home.  The  kirks  and  kirkyards  being  beside  the 
sea  the  road  comes  thither  to  them.  It  comes  down  also  to  the 
piers,  the  slips  and  jetties,  which  play  so  important  a  part  in  the 
lives  of  islanders.  Thus  the  road  passes  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  haunts  of  all  the  divers,  swimmers,  and  waders  that  frequent 
our  shores. 

Also  in  making  a  road  the  aim  of  the  man  who  plans  it 
is  to  avoid,  so  £bu:  as  possible,  all  ascents  and  descents.  In 
carrying  out  this  aim  he  raises  the  road  on  embankments  where 
it  passes  through  low  and  marshy  grounds  and  makes  cuttings 
through  the  higher  lands.  Where  it  runs  through  such  a  cutting 
the  roadside  ditches  catch  and  keep  a  little  store  of  water  in  a 
dry  season,  and  thither  plover,  snipe,  redshanks  and  dotterel  bring 
their  velvet-clad  birdlings  to  drink.  If  the  season  be  wet,  the 
road  raises  above  the  marsh  a  comparatively  dry  platform,  on 
which  the  birds  may  rest  when  not  feeding,  and  the  roadside 
dykes  offer  a  shelter  from  wind  and  sun. 

But  our  road  draws  feet  and  wings  to  it  in  many  other  ways. 
It  passes  now  through  cultivated  fields,  with  dry  stone  dykes 
fencing  it  on  either  side;  now  it  runs,  unfenced,  through  the 
open  moorland,  and  again  along  the  very  margin  of  the  sea. 
Here  it  is  bordered  by  marshes  and  there  by  a  long  reach  of 
black  peat-bog,  and  everywhere  it  wooes  with  varied  wiles 
the  living  things  of  earth  and  air.  Before  the  dykes  have  seen 
many  seasons  they  begin  to  deck  themselves  with  velvet  mosses, 
and  to  the  miniature  forests  of  the  moss  come  insects  of  the 
lesser  sorts,  flying  and  creeping  things,  red  and  brown  and 
blue.  In  pursuit  of  these  '  small  deer '  come  the  spiders, 
which  lurk  in  crevices  of  the  walls  and  spread  their  cun- 
ning snares  across  the  mouths  of  culverts  where  farm  roads 
branch  off  from  the  highway.  Long-legged  water-skaters  dart  to 
and  fro  among  the  floating  weeds  on  the  surface  of  the  stagnant 
ditches.  And  over  these  ditches  the  midges  weave  their  fantastic 
dances  on  summer  evenings.  The  litter  of  passing  traffic  brings 
hurrying,  busy,  burnished  beetles,  which  find  harbourage  in 
the  loosely  piled  banks  of  ditch  scrapings  that  form  the  boundary 
between  highway  and  moorland.  Where  the  road,  with  its  generous 
grassy  margin,  runs  like  a  white  ribbon  with  green  borders  through 
the  brown  moors,  wild  flowers,  that  are  choked  or  hidden  in  the 
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heather,  spread  themselves  to  the  sunshine,  primroses  and  daisies, 
dover — red  and  white — milk-wort  and  tormentil,  hawkweed  and 
violets,  thyme  and  crowfoot,  their  very  names  read  like  a  poem.  The 
namber  of  small  wild  flowers  that  grow  in  onr  roadside  ditches  and 
within  reach  of  the  road  is  amazing  when  one  begins  to  reckon  them. 
Here  the  steep  grassy  bank  is  gorgeous  with  rose-campion  and 
with  purple  and  gold  of  the  vetches,  and  all  the  air  is  sweet  with 
the  perfume  of  wild  mustard  which  with  the  pale  yellow  of 
its  blossoms  almost  hides  the  green  in  that  field  of  springing 
barley.  This  wet  meadow,  on  either  hand  all  aglow  with 
the  pink  blossoms  of  the  ragged  robin,  a  little  earlier  in  the 
year  had  its  wide  and  shallow  ditches  glorified  by  the  broad 
green  leaves  and  exquisite,  feathery  blooms  of  the  bog-bean, 
while  its  drier  grounds  were  starred  with  the  pale  cups  of  grass 
of  Parnassus.  In  spring  the  vernal  squills  shone  on  yonder 
hillocks  with  a  blue  glory  as  of  the  sea  in  summer.  On  this  long 
flat  stretch  of  peat  bog  these  are  not  untimely  snow-drifts,  but 
Nodding  patches  of  cotton-grass.  In  autumn,  when  a  strong 
wind  blows  from  that  quarter,  all  the  road  will  be  strewn  with  the 
silvery,  silken  down  that  makes  so  brave  a  show  among  the  purple 
heather  of  the  bog.  Later  still  in  the  year  the  same  bog  will 
glow  ruddy  as  with  a  perpetual  sunset,  when  the  long,  coarse  grass 
reddens.  Passing  this  way  on  some  grey  afternoon  the  wayfarer 
will  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  '  charmed  sunset '  has  not 
suddenly  shone  out  through  the  clouds  '  low  adown  in  the  red 
west.'  And  the  peat  moss  on  which  the  road  is  built  has  other 
glories :  green  moss  and  moss  as  red  as  blood ;  fairy  cups  of  silver 
lichen  with  scarlet  rims,  and  long  reaches  of  bog-asphodel,  shining 
like  cloth-of-gold,  and  sweetening  the  winds  with  their  faint  delicate 
perfume.  Here,  where  our  road  runs  on  a  firmer  foundation,  grow 
the  wild  willows,  all  low-growing  and  all  adding  a  beauty  to  the 
year  in  their  catkins.  When  the  daisies  have  hardly  ventured  to 
thrust  their  heads  into  a  cold  world,  the  catkins  gleam  in  silky 
silver,  changing,  as  the  days  lengthen,  to  yellow  gold.  Later  on 
some  of  them  are  covered  with  an  exquisite  white  down,  which 
floats  their  seeds  about  the  land.  The  little  bums  which  our  road 
bridges,  ripple  and  chatter  through  miniature  forests  of  ferns  and 
meadow-sweet ;  the  foxglove  shakes  its  bells  above  the  splendour 
of  the  gorse  and  the  yellow  iris  hides  the  young  wild  duck  that 
are  making  their  way  by  ditch  and  brooklet  to  the  sea.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  flowers  with  which  the  road  garlands  and 
bedecks  herself  to  welcome  the  little  peoples  who  love  her^  . 
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To  the  flowers  come  all  day  long  in  summer  the  humble  beep. 
These  little  reddish-yellow  fellows,  hot  and  angry  looking,  have 
their  byke  or  nest  in  some  mossy  bank  or  old  turf  dyke,  to  which 
they  carry  wax  and  honey  for  the  feshioning  of  a  round,  irregular, 
dirty-looking  comb.  The  chances  are  that  they  will  be  despoiled 
of  their  treasure  by  some  errant  herd-boy  before  July  is  half  over. 
Their  great  cousins  in  black  velvet  striped  with  gold  prefer  to  live 
solitary  in  some  deserted  mouse-hole,  but  they  cannot,  for  all  their 
swagger  and  fierce  looks,  save  their  honey  from  Boy  the  Devourer. 
Though  there  are  no  wasps  in  Orcady,  the  roadside  blossoms  have 
visitors  other  than  the  bees.  Here  come  white  and  brown  butter- 
flies, and  those  dainty  little  blue  creatures  whose  wings  are  painted 
and  eyed  like  a  peacock's  tail.  And  at  night  moths,  white,  yellow, 
and  grey,  flit  like  ghosts  above  the  sleeping  flowers,  or  dance 
mysteriously  in  the  dusk  on  silent  wings. 

Where  the  insects  come,  there  follow  the  insect-eaters.  On  a 
June  evening  there  are  parts  of  the  road  where  one  may  see 
kittiwakes  and  black-headed  gulls  hawking  for  moths.  Wheat- 
ears  and  starlings,  larks  and  pipits,  and,  more  rarely,  thrushes, 
blackbirds,  and  wrens,  with  an  occasional  stonechat,  all  come  to 
prey  on  the  insect  life  of  the  road.  Swallows  there  are  none  in 
Orcady,  but  the  ubiquitous  sparrow  is  there.  To  his  contented 
mind  the  road  offers  a  continual  feast.  When  the  birds  set  np 
housekeeping  in  spring,  many  of  them  choose  their  nesting-places 
in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  road.  It  seems  almost  as  if  they 
argued  that  here,  under  the  very  eye  of  man,  they  run  less  risk  of 
discovery  than  further  afield,  where  he  may  expect  to  find  their 
treasures.  From  crannies  of  the  loosely  built  walls  that  bound 
the  road  you  may  hear  the  hungry  broods  of  starlings,  sparrows, 
and  wheat-ears  chirping  on  every  side  as  you  pass  in  May.  I  have 
seen  a  nestful  of  young  larks  gape  up  with  their  foolish  yellow 
throats  from  a  tuft  of  grass  on  the  very  edge  of  a  roadside  ditch, 
and  have  found  a  grouse's  nest  in  the  heather  not  fifty  yards  from 
the  most  man-frequent«d  part  of  the  road.  Yellow-hammers,  too, 
and  other  buntings  often  nest  in  the  long  grass  by  the  ditch-side. 
Here,  in  a  hedge  of  whin  or  gorse  which  crosses  the  road  at  right 
angles,  are  the  nests  of  the  thrush,  the  blackbird,  and  the  wren. 
If  you  drive  along  our  road  in  spring  you  shall  see  the  male  pewit 
in  all  the  glory  of  his  wedding  garments,  scraping,  a  few  yards 
from  the  roadside,  the  shallow,  circular  hollow  in  which  his  young 
«ure  to  be  hatched ;  and  a  little  later  you  shall  see  his  patient 
fipouse  look  up  at  you  fearlessly  from  her  eggs,  or  even,  if  your 
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passisg  be  at  noonday,  yon  may  watch  her  slip  off  the  nest  as  her 
mate  comes  np  behind  to  relieve  her  in  her  domestic  duties.  For 
these  birds  have  learned  that  man  on  wheels  is  not  to  be  feared, 
though  man  on  foot  is  one  of  their  most  dreaded  enemies. 

In  Orcady  there  are  not  many  four-footed  wild  things,  but 
those  that  dwell  among  us  are  drawn  to  the  road  as  surely  as  the 
birds  are.  In  the  gloaming  rabbits  come  down  to  the  roadside 
clover  where  the  bees  have  gathered  honey  all  day.  Great  brown 
hares,  too,  come  loping  leisurely  along  the  road,  moving  shadows 
that  melt  into  the  dusk  at  the  least  alarm.  Hares  always  like  to 
make  their  forms  near  a  road  of  some  sort,  for  it  affords  them  a 
swift  and  ready  means  of  flight  when  they  are  pursued.  They 
must  be  hard  pressed  indeed  before  they  will  dive  like  rabbits 
into  roadside  drains  or  culverts,  but  these  refuges  are  not  to  be 
despised  when  greyhound  or  lurcher  is  close  upon  their  heels. 
Mice,  voles,  and  rats  find  shelter  in  the  banks  of  road-scrapings, 
or  in  the  walls  and  drain-mouths,  and  the  sea-otter  does  not 
despise  the  road  when  he  makes  a  nocturnal  expedition  inland.  It 
is  not  long  since  a  man  who  was  early  afoot  on  a  summer  morning 
met  a  pair  of  otters  almost  on  the  street  of  our  sleeping  island 
capital.  Seals,  of  course,  cannot  use  the  road,  but  where  it  runs 
by  the  sea-marge  their  shining  heads  rise  up  from  the  water  to 
watch  the  passers-by,  and  he  who  is  abroad  before  dawn  may  find 
them  on  the  beaches  within  a  few  yards  of  the  roadway. 

The  deer,  roe,  foxes,  badgers,  stoats,  weasels,  wild-cats,  and 
moles  of  Orcady  are  even  as  the  snakes  of  Iceland.  Tame  cats 
ran  wild,  however,  we  do  not  lack,  and  they  take  their  tithe  from 
the  road  as  surely  as  do  the  hawks  and  JEdcons.  Neither  snakes, 
lizards,  nor  frogs  are  found  in  the  Isles,  but  on  a  damp  autumn 
evening  the  road  is  dotted  with  toads  of  all  sizes,  which  sit  gazing 
into  infinity  or  hop  clumsily  from  before  the  passing  wheel. 

In  pursuit  of  beetles,  mice,  and  small  birds,  hawks  and  owls 
come  to  the  road.  The  kestrel  of  all  hawks  loves  it  the  most. 
He  sits  upon  the  humming  telegraph  wires  or  hangs  poised, 
like  Mahomet's  co£Sn,  in  mid-air,  ever  watchful  and  ready  td 
swoop  down  upon  his  prey.  The  same  wires  which  give  him  a 
resting-place  often  furnish  him  with  food,  ready  killed  or  disabled. 
When  fbrst  man  set  up  his  posts  along  the  road  and  threaded  them 
with  an  endless  wire,  sad  havoc  was  wrought  among  the  birds. 
Plover — green  and  golden — snipe,  redshanks  and  grouse  dashing 
aeross  the  road  in  the  dusk,  struck  the  &tal  wires  and  fell  dead  or 
maimed  by  the  wayside.     I  have  seen  a  blackbird  fly  shrieking 
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fi^«^« sprawling  eafa,  and  Atnkeihe  wive  with  imeh  force  t^b  hiB 
head,  <Hiik^  deM  eff>  dropped  et  my  yery  feet.  The  older  birds 
appear  to  hare  learned  a  lesson  from  the  misfortimes  of  their 
fellowS)  \f^  every  autumn  yoong  birds,  new  to  their  wings,  pay 
their  tribute  of  yi^tims  to  the  wires.  More  especially  is  this  the 
case  with  tike  plovers,  and,  though  theicestrel  rarely  touches  so  big 
a  bird  when  it  is  wh<ke  and  sound,  he  feasts  upon  their  wounded. 
The  hen4iarrier  skims  to  and  fro  along  the  roadside  ditches,  but 
he  is  li  waiy  and  a  cautious  fowl,  and  is  never  -within  gun-shot 
of  th^  road  when  man  corner  down  that  way.  The  merUn,  that 
beautiful  miniature  fiibon^  glides  swift  and  low  across  the  moors 
and  meadows,  flashes  suddenly  over  the  roadside  dyke,  and  before 
the  small  birds  have  time  to  realise  that  their  enemy  is  upon  them, 
he  is  gone  again,  only  a  little  puff  of  feathers  floathig  slowly  down 
the  air,  showing  irhere  he  struck  his  prey.  The  peregrine  wheels 
high  over  head,  but  is  too  jH*oud  and  shy  a  bird  to  hunt  upon 
man's  roads.  Nor  has  the  road  any  ^charm  for  the  raven,  who  goes 
croaking  hoarsely  over  it  on  his  way  from  shore  to  hill.  The  little 
•shbrt-eared  owls  hide  all  day  among  the  heather  near  our  road, 
and  d(»ne  tapping  up  in  the  gloaming  on  noiseless  wings  to  take 
their  share  of  its  good  things.  In  the  treeless  islands  the  kestrel 
is  not  the  only  bird  that  sits*  upon  the  wires.  Th^re  tiie  starling 
sings  his  weird  love-song,  mingling  with  his  own  harsh  notes  the 
calls  of  every  other  bird  that  the  islands  know.  There,  too,  the 
linnets  that  come  down  to  the  roadside  thistles  sit  in  long  rows 
like  threaded  beads.  And  the  buntings,  ^mimsy'  as  was  ever 
any  ^borogove,'  chant  their  lugubrious  and  monotonous  ditties 
there. 

The  telegraph-wires  are  not  the  only  mysterious  works  of  man 
which  have  disturbed  and  interfered  with  the  feathered  life  so 
near  to  and  yet  so-  iar  apart  from  his.  What  a  mystery  must  he 
be  ,to  these  fellow-creatures  who  watch  him,  with  his  continual 
scratching  and  patching  of  the  breast  of  kindly  Mother  Earth ! 
Not  wholly  does- he  yield  the  road  to  them  between  sunset  and 
inmrise  %  but  when  he-  goes  abroad  in  the  dark  it  is  often  in  the 
guise  of  a  rumUing  dragon  with  great  eyes  of  flame.  Once,  to 
the  writer's  knonriedge,  a  gannet  swooped  down  in  valiant 
ignorance  on*  su^'a  horrid  creatme  of  ^e  iright.  He^  flashed 
imddenly,  white  out  ^f  the  darkness,  into^the  drele  of  light  of  a 
doct<»^  gig  lampss  '-Thai  bold  bird  hi»  fellows  saw  no  more,  and 
<me  mayfihney'thail  with  his  disappearance  a  new  terror  was  added 
to  the  fiery-eyed  creatures  tiiat  roam  the  roads  by  nidit.    He  died, 
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thongh  not  witkoolr  -ft  fie^toe '  figbt  for  Us  lifej  and  his  skin, 
eonimiglydifled  out  with  wire  and  straw,  stands  under  a  glass* 
case  in  his  slayer's  home  even  unto  this  day. 

It  is  in  spring  and  summer  that  the  road  sets  forth  its  choicest 
lores  farits  lovers,  yet  even:  in  'winter  and  rough  weather'  it  has 
its  beauties  for  the  seefng  eye.  The  puddles  and  cart-ruts  shine 
like  dull  silver  when  the  clouds  are  heavy  and  grey  overhead. 
When  the  rain-cloud  Uows  over  and  the  sky  clears  these  same 
diallow  pools  and  chaiihels  gleam  with  a  cold  dear  blue  more 
exquisite  than  that  of  the  heavens  they  reflect,  and  at  night  the 
stars  b^prinkle  them  with  diamonds.     Again : 

Autumnal  frosts  enchant  the  pool. 
And  make  the  cart- ruts  beautiful. 

'  When  daines  go^— ^and  of  all  roadade  blossoms  they  linger 
latest  and  reappear -eaiiiest  (I  have  seen  them  lifting  their 
modest  crimson-tipped  heads  -in  December  and  opening  their 
yellow  eyes  before  the  coltsfoot  Stars  begin  \xy  shine) — but  even 
when  they  are  gone  the  grey  stone  dykes  have  still  a  glory  of 
green  moss,  of  grey  and  goldto  Uchens.         •     - 

When  aJlthe^  land  is  soaked  and  dodden  with  heavy  rains,  .the 
road,  where  it  cHmbs  that  low  brown  hill,  will  suddenly  shine  out 
across  the  intervening  miles  like  a  sword  -flung^  down  among  the 
heather: 

When  the  winter  rains  have  given  place  to  the  first  enowfall 
of  the  year,  go  out  early  in  the  morning,  before  hoofs  and  wheels 
have  blotted  out  the  traces  of  the  night,  and  you  shall  leain,  as 
nothing  else  save  long  and  close  observation  can  teach  you,  how 
great  is  the  nocturnal  traffic  of  birds  and  beasts  upon  the  road. 
Like  fine  lace-work  jou  shall  find  their  footprints,  to  and  fro, 
round  and  across,  up  the  middle  and  down  again.  Hares  and 
rabbits,  rats  and  mice,  gulls  and  plovers,  thrushes  and  larks, 
water-hens  and  water-rails,  these  and  many  more  have  been  busy 
here  while  you  slept.  And  even  now  bright  eyes  are  watching 
you,  themselves  unseen — those  unsuspected  eyes  which  are  ever 
upon  us  as  we  follow  the  road  on  our  daily  round  of  duty  or 
pleasure.  Do  they  look  on  us  with  fear  or  wonder,  with  contempt 
or  admiration,  or  with  a  mingling  of  all  these  feelings  ?  That  we 
can  never  know  while  the  great  barrier  of  silence  stands  between 
us  and  them.  We  blunder  across  their  lives,  doing  them  good 
and  evil  indiscriminately,  but  we  understand  them  no  more  than 
they  can  understand  us.  ^         . 
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Now,  in  winter,  new  birds  come  to  our  road.  G-reat  flocks  of 
enow-buntings,  circling  and  wheeling  with  marveUons  preciacm, 
at  one  moment  almost  invisible,  a  dim,  brown,  moving  mist,  and 
the  next  flashing  a  thousand  points  of  silver  to  the  level  rajs  of 
the  wintry  sun.  Scores  of  green-finches,  which  we  never  see  in 
summer,  rise  from  the  road  edges  to  circle  a  little  way  and  settie 
again.  The  ^spink  spink'  of  the  chaffinch,  also  unknown  to  U9 
in  summer,  may  now  be  heard,  field£eures  spring  chuckling  throngb 
the  air  far  overhead,  and  red-winged  thrushes  hop  among  the 
stubbles.  Down  this  shallow  pass  between  the  low  hills  come  in 
the  gloaming  the  lines  of  the  wild  swans,  flying  from  the  upland 
lochs  to  the  sea.  Their  trumpet  calls  ring  far  through  the  frosty 
air,  and  as  we  hear  them  there  stir  within  us  vague  thoughts  and 
dreams  of  the  white  North  whence  they  came.  As  if  answering 
the  thought,  the  wet  road  shines  through  the  dusk  with  a  new, 
faint,  unearthly  light,  as  flickering  up  the  northern  sky  come  the 
pale,  shifting  streamers  of  the  Aurora  Borealis. 

Of  the  human  Ufe  that  pulses  intermittently  along  our  road 
there  is  not  space  here  and  now  to  write.  Boy  and  girl,  youth 
and  maiden,  man  and  woman,  day  by  day,  year  in,  year  out,  they 
follow  the  winding  Une,  till  for  each  in  turn  the  day  comes  when 
it  leads  them  to  the  kirkyard  or  to  the  sea,  and  the  roads  of 
Orcady  know  them  no  more. 

Duncan  J.  Bobsrtson. 
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THE  whole  country,  without  exception,  has  mourned  not  so 
much  for  the  death  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  since  death  in  extreme 
old  age  is  no  misfortune,  but  for  the  sufferings  which  were  so 
bravely  borne.  This  is  no  place  for  politics,  but  one  may  add 
one's  trifling  testimony  to  the  others  as  concerning  the  charm  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  manners  and  conversation.  Nothing  could  be 
simpler,  more  pleasant,  less  assuming,  or  more  winning.  It  was 
my  chance  to  hear  Mr.  Gladstone  speak  chiefly  about  Homer. 
The  future  historian  will  find  that  his  writings  on  Homeric  and 
Biblical  criticism  strangely  illustrate  the  peculiarities  of  his  intel- 
lectual character.  On  Uiese  topics  he  was  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  untouched  by  the  irruption  of  the  scientific  spirit  into 
literary  discussion.  To  be  sure,  as  regards  Homer,  he  reminded 
one  of  an  ingenious  German  critic,  carrying  his  ingenuities,  and 
his  ideas  of  evidence,  into  the  opposite,  the  Conservative,  camp. 
It  was  not  that  Mr.  Gladstone  showed  at  his  best  in  these  non-* 
political  fields,  but  in  them  he  most  curiously  displayed. his 
natural  bent,  least  trammelled  by  practical  conditions,  and  least 
swayed  by  popular  demands.  Here,  too,  he  was  least  persuasive, 
using  the  pen,  and  not  his  great  instrument  of  persuasion,  the 
living  voice.     Here,  also,  he  remained  the  unbending  Tory,  and 

resolute  contra  mundum. 

«     « 
« 

The  great  antiquity  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  made  more  real,  to 
our  &ncy,  by  certain  synchronisms.  He  was  senior  to  Arthur 
Hallam.  He  was  twenty-three  when  Scott  died,  whereas  friends 
of  mine  who  remember  Sir  Walter  were  but  children  of  eight  or 
nine  in  1832.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  reviewed  by  Macaulay. 
If  Poe  had  been  gifted  with  a  constitution  like  Mr.  Gladstone's, 
Poe  might  have  been  living  yet.  The  statesman  was  of  full  legal 
age  at  the  date  of  the  Reform  Bill.  He  remembered  Wellington 
in  his  political  prime,  and  knew  Lockhart.    He  had  lived  under 
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four  English  sovereigns,  and  a  Begency.  He  read  the  Waverley 
Novels  as  they  came  out,  and  reviewed  Robert  Elamere.  He  was 
contemporary  with  negro  slavery  in  our  colonies,  and  prior  to  the 
age  of  railways,  and  of  telegraphs,  and  of  photographs.  He  had 
seen  in  France  the  First  Empire,  the  Restoration,  the  Bourgeois 
Monarchy,  a  Republic,  the  Second  Empire,  and  the  Republic  of 
to-day.  He  wis  about  fifty  when  Evolution  came  in,  and  he 
wrote  a  book  on  I%e  Impregnable  Bock  of  Holy  Scripture  after 
that  irruption.  His  life  was  nearly  contemporary  with  times 
modem;  his  Memoira  embraced  modem  history  as  commonly 
understood — the  new  times.  The  old  times  ended  with  George  IV. 
and  a  statesmanlike  consumption  of  port.    The  statesmen  who 

4x>nsumed  it  died  young. 

«     « 
« 

When  I  cease  to  be,  I  hope  that  Mr.  Greorge  Meredith  will 
cot  write  my  dirge,  at  least  if  his  dirge  on  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
correctly  cited  in  The  Academy  : 

A  splendid  image  built  of  man  has  flown. 

His  deeds  inspired  of  God  outstep  a  Past. 
Ours  the  great  privilege  to  have  had  one 
Among  us  who  celestial  tasks  has  done. 

The  Apollo  Belvedere  is  ^  a  splendid  image  built  of  man,'  but  it 
could  not  fly,  and  one  is  not  sure  of  the  meaning  of  deeds  that 
*  outstep  a  Past.'  Jeames's  advice  to  poets,  to  be  '  puffickly '  sure 
of  what  they  mean,  and  then  to  say  it  as  plainly  as  possible,  seems 
to  be  neglected. 

A  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  is  severe  on  *  The  Young 
Lions,'  who  are  puffed  '  as  if  they  were  on  the  staff  of  the  Dissent- 
ing press.'  They  live,  thinks  this  censor,  by  writing  paragraphs 
about  each  other,  and  have  invented  the  Public  Dinner  puff.  The 
Bounding  Bohemians  dine  together,  and  their  speeches  about 
each  other  are  reported.  Why  reported,  except  for  purposes  of 
reclame?  The  old  Rabelais  Club  dined,  but  made  no  speeches, 
and  no  reporters  were  present.  The  Club  did  not  exhilarate,  and 
seemed  to  meet  more  in  the  vein  of  admirers  of  Young's  Night 
Thoughts  than  of  Pantagmel.  Certainly  advertisement  is  carried 
to  great  lengths,  but  I  think  that  more  might  be  done.  A  leaf 
might  be  taken  from  the  book  of  the  vendors  of  pills  and  soap. 

•     « 
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Thus  a  new  novel  appears.  You  start  advertising  it  on 
placards  along  the  lines  of  railway  from  Thnrso  to  London.  Yocv 
put  a  brief  snmmary  of  the  most  exciting  situations  on  posters  in 
the  fields  beside  the  main  lines,  and  the  traveller  picks  up  fmg^ 
ments  which  keenly  excite  his  curiosity.  Any  one  can  see  how 
this  would  work  out  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  Rwpmi 
of  Hentzau^  though  one  need  not  say  that  Mr.  Hope  is  the  last 
person  to  approve  of  the  method.  Still,  it  would  be  vastly 
exciting,  and  much  more  agreeable  than  the  monotony  of  soap 
and  pills.  A  joy  would  be  added  to  travel,  a  charm  to  landscape, 
and  how  a  work  thus  advertised  would  sell  I  But  I  want  to  know 
how  Bupert  missed  Budolf  in  the  garret,  and  why  Rupert,  when 
he  saw  that  Budolf  meant  to  make  him  shoot  himself,  did  not 
fire  off  the  bcmrels  of  the  revolver  into  the  air  ?  This  was  an 
obvious  expedient.  But  possibly  Mr.  Hope  will  explain  all  that 
in  a  later  number ;  meanwhile  the  legend  is  of  palpitating  interest, 
in  the  Pail  MaU  Magazine.  I  pine  to  know  whether  Budolf  set 
up  as  a  king  for  good  and  all,  but  fear  that  the  story  will  not 
*  end  well.* 


«     • 

« 


Aristotle,  sneering  at  the  Athenian  public,  remarks  that  tliey 
liked  tragedies  to  end  happily.  We  owe  this  innovation  in 
England  to  the  good-natured  monarch  Charles  IL  He  insisted 
that  tragedies  should  come  to  a  happy  conclusion,  as  may  be  read 
in  Mr.  Courthope's  Life  of  Addison.  There  was  trouble  enough 
in  real  life,  his  Majesty  thought.  His  letters  to  Garendon  prove 
that  he  hated  hanging  people,  if  he  could  possibly  get  them  off. 
However,  he  hardened  his  heart  in  the  case  of  Argyll,  which 
shows  how  very  tiresome  Argyll  must  have  been.  That  tragedy 
had  not  a  fortunate  conclusion. 


«     « 
« 


The  *  Memorials  of  Murray  of  Broughton,'  published  by  the 
Scottish  History  Society,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Fitzroy  Bell,  are  an 
extrabrdfflary  exhibition  of  human  nature.  Mr.  Murray  deter- 
mined to  buy  his  Ufe  by  turning  King's  evidence  as  soon  as  he 
was  captured.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  deserved  infamy, 
and  in  writing  apologies  for  his  conduct,  which  now  for  the  first 
time  see  the  light.  We  observe  the  man  desperately  trying  to 
wriggle  back  into  his  own  good  opinion.  He  could  have  betrayed 
so  many  people  that  he  wonders  at  his  own  moderation.  Besides, 
many  of  his  old  allies,  for  one  reason  or  other,  richly  deserved 
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to  be  betrayed.  He  was  only  doing  justice  on  bad  Jacobites.  For 
himself,  the  traitor  clearly  remained  of  all  Jacobites  the  most 
enthusiastic.  Thus  the  strange  story  that  Prince  Charles,  after 
1766,  visited  his  old  Secretary  in  London,  and  was  introduced  to 
his  little  boy,  later  the  actor,  may  be  true  aft^er  alL  Murray  may 
have  won  his  pardon,  a  thing  which  always  hitherto  seemed  im- 
possible. He  had  been  a  most  energetic,  clear-headed,  and 
valuable  servant.  The  little  slip  of  turning  King's  evidence  was 
pardoned,  for  the  sake  of  a  devotion  which  remained  as  fervent  as 
ever.  One  thinks  of  the  horrible  conflict,  and  torturing  shame,  and 
braggart  vanity  in  the  mind  of  this  wretched  Judas.  The  novelist 
will  find  his  materials  ready  in  Mr.  Fitzroy  BelFs  book,  and 
others  will  recognise  a  tissue  of  moral  impossibilities,  which, 
though  matters  of  actual  £Eust,  are  really  too  improbable  for  fiction. 
It  is  ^  the  improbable  possible,'  to  whichAristotle  preferred  ^  the 

probable  impossible.' 

•     « 
« 

In  some  letters  of  1749  I  have  read  that  Murray  challenged 
one  of  his  victims,  Lord  Traquair,  and  strutted  about  in  a  cloak 
behind  Montague  House  in  expectation  of  a  meeting.  Lord 
Traquair  did  not  cross  swords  with  him ;  it  was  not  probable. 
This  was  one  of  Murray's  devices  for  recovering  his  self-respect ; 
Mr.  Bell  does  not,  I  think,  refer  to  the  afiietir.  Some  of  Murray's 
victims,  as  Traquair  and  Dr.  Barry,  lied  frankly,  and  denied  his 
stories  when  examined.  In  a  more  manly  fashion  Sir  John 
Douglas  merely  declined  to  answer  any  questions,  which  served 
just  as  well,  there  being  only  one  witness.  What  became  of  the 
beautiful  Mrs.  Murray  remains  a  mystery.  It  is  clear  enough  that 
she  did  not  join  the  Prince  abroad,  as  legend  avers,  and  she  was 
with  her  husband  as  late  as  1749.  Mr.  Bell  appears  to  have  over- 
looked this  circumstance,  which  is  proved  by  the  story  of  Leslie's 
pawning  Mrs.  Murray's  repeater  in  the  interest  of  the  starving 
Grlengarry.  Mrs.  Murray  was  angry,  Leslie  justified  himself,  and 
his  letter  has  been  published.  The  Scottish  History  Society  and 
Mr.  Fitzroy  Bell  are  to  be  congratulated  on  such  a  '  find '  as  these 
extraordinary  Memorials.  Their  author  is  said  to  have  died  miad, 
a  thing  not  to  be  reckoned  a  marvel. 


Students  of  sentiment  know  the  poet  Haynes  Bayly,  the  sweet 
singer  of  GwiXy  the  Troubadour.    But  the  world  has  forgotten 
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F.  W.  N.  Bayley,  Esq.,  a  close  imitator  of  the  Master,  rejoicing 
in  a  similar  surname,  and  practising  ^  that  ontradesman-like  &lse- 
hood/  ^  the  same  concern/  Here  follows  a  lyric  of  Mr.  Bayley, 
Hhe  melody  by  Bishop/  snng  by  the  fiEuned  Madame  Vestris, 
The  song  merits  attentive  perusal  as  a  ^  human  document/ 

«     « 
« 

/  STOOD  AMID  THE  GLITTERING  THRONG. 

I  stood  amid  the  glittering  throng. 
I  heard  a  voice,  its  tones  were  sweet ; 
I  turned  to  see  from  whence  they  came, 
And  gaz'd  on  all  I  longed  to  meet ; 

She  was  a  feur  and  gentle  girl, 
Her  bright  smUe  greeted  me  by  chance ; 
I  whisper*d  low  \    I  took  her  hand ! 
I  led,  I  led  her  forth  to  dance ! 

There  was  but  little  space  to  move, 
So  close,  so  closely  all  were  drawn ; 
Yet  she  was  light  of  heart  and  step, 
And  graceful,  graceful  as  a  fftwn  ; 

A  virgin  flower  gemm'd  her  hair. 
Her  beauty,  her  beauty  to  enhance ; 
She  was  the  star  of  all  who  stood^ 
Who  stood^  in  that  close  Cottage  Dance ; 

I've  moVd  since  then  in  princely  halls, 
I  tread,  I  tread  them  even  now ; 
I  hold  in  mine  the  hand  of  one, 
Of  one  with  coroneted  brow; 

And  I  may  seem  to  court  her  smile. 
And  seem  to  heed,  to  heed  her  glance ; 
But  my  heart  and  thoughts  still  wander  home 
To  that,  to  that  sweet  Cottage  Dance ; 

Oft  when  I  sleep  a  melody 
Comes  rushing,  rushing  on  my  brain ; 
And  the  light  music  of  that  night 
Is  greeting,  greeting  me  again ; 
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I  tak^  heif  still  flmall  himd  in  mine, 

Amid  mj  Uissfol,  my  blissfol  tlance ; 

And  onde  tnore,  once  more,  Vinon  werih  a  world  ! 

I  lead,  I  lead  h^  forth  to  dan^e. 

F.  W.  N.  Batley. 

«     « 
« 

Observe  her  ' still  small  haTid*  whereas  we  are  better  accus- 
tomed to  'a  still  small  vdce.^  Bemark  that,  in  the  cottage 
dance  they  stood,  they  did  not  gjnrate,  which  is  usual  in  dancing. 
A  note  in  prose  informs  us  that,  like  '  Oh,  no !  we  never  mention 
her '  (by  the  Master  himself),  this  ballad  is  ^  the  result  of  feeling 

on  the  part  of  its  author/ 

«     « 
« 

^  Mr.  B.  is  said  to  have  written  it  on  his  return  from  a  soir^ 

(awa/rry)  near  Portman   Square' — *rve  moved  since  then  in 

princely  halls* — 'after    gallopading    with  a  certain    illustrious 

person  in  the  exclusive  coterie,  and  the  young  lady  alluded  to  is 

said  to  be  the  lovely  and  amiable  recluse  of  a  cottage  ora^,  in  the 

vicinity  of  Cheltenham.'    All  this  is  fedrly  explicit  and  very  de- 

lightfid.    They  understood  the  art  of  advertisement  pretty  well, 

about  1840.     Sentiment  was  simple,  snobbish,  and  not  at  all 

shame-&ced  fifty  years  ago.    Mr.  Bayley  lets  us  know  that  he 

frequents  exclusive  and  coroneted  ones,  though  he  does  not  forget 

fair  and  amiable  cottaged  recluses.    This,  indeed,  as  a  '  document ' 

of  the  old  snobbishness  is  probably  unmatched.    And  it  was  set 

to  music  by  Bishop,  and  sung  by  M^ame  Vestris  I     Addison,  after 

writing  an  unsuccessful  opera,  learned  that  only  nonsense  can 

be  wedded  to  music,  a  discovery  made  first  in  his  own  day,  and 

since  persistently  carried  into  practice.    The  piece  by  Mr.  Bayley 

*  created  a  great  sensation  at  the  evening  concert  of  Lady  — — ,' 

says  the  author  of  the  prose  note. 

«     « 

There  is  another  sweet  personal  thing  by  the  genuine  T.  H. 

Bayly: 

*  They  tell  thee  to  doubt  me, 

And  think  of  me  no  more, 
They  say  I  have  sported 

With  female  hearts  before; 
But  when  you  hear  unkind  ones  speak 
With  venomed  tongue  and  smiling  cheek, 

Bepel  them. 

And  tell  them 
I  have  been  true  to  thee  I ' 
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lh»  Master  has  sported  with  female  hearts  before — he  makes 
DO  secret  of  the  circumstance,  but  now  he  turns  over  a  new  leaf. 
This  personal  character  of  his  ditties  must  have  given  Mr.  Bayly 
tlie  social  vogue  of  Byron.  Now,  like  Byron  (in  spite  of  two  or 
three  new  editions),  Bayly  is  neglected ;  he  needs  a  new  edition, 
and  an  accomplished  Editor,  and  quarrels  of  the  learned  over 
Bayly  as  over  Bums.  But  nothing  can  really  restore-  the  bloom, 
the  matchless  bloom,  of  Bayly's  early  Victorian  cheek. 


The  squire  in  a  novel  of  G-eorge  Eliot's  fancied  that  cock- 
fighting  was  a  humane  concession  to  the  natural  instincts  of  the 
birds.  A  similar  opinion  was  held  by  the  Bev.  William  Chafin, 
author  of  Oranhovbm  Chase  (1818).  This  curious  little  book, 
rare  probably,  was  dear  to  Scott,  who  wished  to  review  it  in  the 
Quarterhf.  But  he  discovered  that  Mr.  Chafin's  relatives  thought 
the  less  said  the  better,  so  he  abstained.  Mr.  Chafin  says  that 
'  in  our  days  of  refinement  cock-fighting  is  deemed  to  be  barbarous 
and  cruel,  but  in  this  respect  the  writer  thinks  difiTerently,  and 
believes  it  to  be  the  least  so  of  any  diversions  now  in  vogue,  and 
nothing  equal  in  cruelty  to  horse-racing.  It  is  an  indulgence  of 
natural  propenaties,'  and  the  spurs,  by  ending  the  battle  promptly, 
act  a  kind  and  humane  part.  In  a  farm  known  to  me,  there  was 
a  battle  of  late  between  the  old  sultan  and  a  much  smaller  fowl. 
The  old  bird  was  defeated,  though  not  much  hurt,  and  died  next 
day  of  a  broken  heart,  as  unable  to  survive  disgrace.  Mr.  Chpfin 
censures  pugilism,  fashionable  in  his  day,  and  prefers  duelling, 
where  '  artificial  weapons  only '  are  employed.  Therefore  cock- 
fighting,  with  steel  spurs,  is  moral,  otherwise  not  so.  A  sword 
thrust,  he  argues,  cannot  be  so  painful  as  a  blow  with  the  fist. 
The  first  regular  foxhounds  in  the  west,  Mr.  Chafin  says,  were 
established  by  Mr.  Fownes,  of  Stepleton,  in  Dorset.  Perhaps 
Squire  Western  rode  to  these  hounds.  In  Yorkshire  only  harriers 
had  been  in  vogue.  Even  as  late  as  1775,  to  judge  by  the  Bad- 
minton book,  hare-hunting  was  much  more  prevalent  than  fox- 
hunting. Before  1730,  in  Dorset,  the  hounds  pursued  'all  the 
animals  promiscuously,  except  the  deer.'  One  had  supposed  that 
fox-hunting  was  much  more  antique  than  it  seems  to  be. 


Since  writing  of  miniatures,  last  month,  I  have  encountered 
one  with  a  singular  history.    It  is  an  exquisite  portrait  of  Boileau, 
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in  enamel,  and  was  given,  at  the  sack  of  the  Sommer  Palace  of 
the  Emperor  of  China,  by  a  French  private  to  a  cUstingmshed 
British  officer.  The  miniature  mnst  have  been  carried  to  China, 
as  a  present  from  Louis  XIV.,  by  the  Embassy  of  the  Grand 
Monarque.  The  idea  would  be  to  show  the  Chinese  ruler  what 
the  French  mandarins  were  like.  Luckily  it  fell  into  the  best 
possible  hands,  and  is  now  set  in  diamonds.  A  persistent  critic 
in  Literature  seems  to  regard  BoUeau  as  a  true  representative  of 
French  poetry,  which  he  finds  prosaic.  I  cannot  agree,  nor  do  I 
think  that  a  poet  in  Literature  is  well  inspired  when  he  makes 
<arm'  rhyme  to  ^calm.'  Nay,  nor  did  Miss  Ingelow  write  'All 
in  the  blue  unclouded  weather,'  a  line  which  occurs  in  that  rare 
piece.  The  Lady  of  Shalott^  by  Lord  Tennyson. 

«     « 
« 

Another  relic  has  had  a  story  almost  as  odd  as  that  of  Boilean's 
miniature.  This  object  of  art  is  a  huge  bronze  door-knocker, 
representing  Neptune  brandishing  his  trident  between  two  sea 
horses ;  the  shaft  of  the  trident  is  missing.  A  friend  of  mine 
found  the  bronze  in  a  house  in  Wales.  Now  my  friend's  &ther 
had  a  story  of  a  rowdy  old  schoolfellow  of  his  own,  who  came  to 
hold  a  commission  in  the  British  army.  Meeting  the  officer's 
father,  one  day,  many  years  ago,  my  friend's  &ther  asked  for  news 
of  his  school  friend.  *  He  has  left  the  army,  and  brought  home  a 
door-knocker  from  Corfu,'  was  the  reply.  The  knocker  had  been 
the  apple  of  the  eye  of  a  Greek  merchant,  who  attributed  it  to 
Benvenuto  Cellini — ^wrongly.  These  were  the  days  of  knocker- 
snatching,  and  all  the  young  officers  in  Corfu  had  taken  shots  at 
this  example,  but  it  was  firmly  imbedded  in  the  merchant's  door. 
On  the  day  when  our  officer  left  Corfu,  he  noticed  some  heavy 
baggage  waggons  going  down  the  street.  A  great  idea  occurred 
to  him.  He  procured  a  stout  rope,  tied  it  round  the  coveted 
knocker,  and  made  the  other  end  fast  to  a  waggon.  The  waggon, 
advancing,  tore  out  the  knocker,  with  which  the  youth  fled  to 
England.  The  merchant  asked  that  a  frigate  shoidd  be  sent  to 
pursue  him.  This  was  not  done,  the  rape  of  the  knocker  was 
completed,  but  the  youth  did  not  keep  his  conmiission.  This 
tale  was  familiar  to  my  friend,  so  his  joy  may  be  conceived,  when 
he  found,  and  secured,  the  historical  bronze,  without  the  trident, 
which  had  been  broken  in  the  very  moment  of  triumph. 
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*  To  cultivate  the  people  of  Dundee '  is  a  hopeless  endeavour 
according  to  Mr.  Murray,  the  regretted  poet  of  St.  Andrews.  Bat 
from  Mr.  A.  H.  Millar's  edition  of  the  ^  Compt  Buik '  of  David 
Wedderbum,  a  Dundee  merchant  about  1600,  this  was  not  always 
so.  Dundee,  about  1600,  was  *  cultured.'  Wedderburn  had  an 
Ovid  *  in  ane  swynes  skin  of  wery  braw  binding ; '  and  was  confiding 
enough  to  lend  it  to  a  Balfour  of  Mountquhany,  in  spite  of  what 
Knox  says  concerning  the  honesty  of  that  family.  Wedderburn 
had  also  four  books  of  the  Iliad,  and  a  ^  Vergile/  and  Plutarch  in 
Latin,  gilt,  and  Quintilian.  Does  any  burgess  of  Dundee  pore  on 
Quintilian  to-day,  or  read  'a  Hebrew  Bybele'?  Wedderburn 
used  to  lend  his  books  very  freely,  no  doubt  with  the  proverbial 
consequences.  He  lent  to  young  Peter  Wedderburn  Dr.  Faxistus, 
and  his  Chaucer  was  borrowed  by  the  goodwife  of  Pitlathy. 
The  Fauatvs  probably  was  that  of  1588,  containing  Marlowe's 
materials,  or  perhaps  it  was  Marlowe's  own  famous  drama.  I 
suppose  the  book  of  '  Walking  Spirits '  is  that  by  Lavaterus ; 
^ Lftvaretus,'  Mr.  Millar  prints  it  erroneously;  perhaps  it  is 
*  Lavaretus '  in  the  English  translation ;  somebody  has  borrowed 
my  copy.  It  speaks  of '  strange  Noyses,  Crackes,  and  sundrie  Fore- 
wamynges.'  A  friend  of  mine  lately  found,  in  more  than  one 
part  of  the  Highlands,  that  a  light  was  kept  burning  in  the 
carpenters'  shops.  There  was  always  a  knocking  in  the  place 
when  a  coffin  was  needed,  light  or  no  light.  Secent  researches  of 
the  Folk  Lore  Society  show  that  Galloway  ghosts  are  equally 
noisy.  It  is  a  very  old  belief,  but  first-hand  evidence  to  facts 
is  needed.  Wedderburn  believed  firmly  that  there  are  ^  33  evil 
days  in  the  year.'  Thirty-three  seems  an  understatement. 
Wedderburn  records  the  eclipse  of  1597,  which  firightened  the 
people  of  Dundee  very  much.  Protestants  like  Oalderwood  thought 
it  had  something  to  do  with  the  Kirk.  Wedderburn,  not  being 
a  Presbyterian,  was '  more  than  usual  calm,'  and,  like  pet  Marjory's 
hen,  ^  did  not  give  a  single  damn.'  He  was  ingenious  enough  to 
spell  the  staple  of  Dundee  as  '  marmblade '  for  '  marmalade,'  and 
got  it  from  Spain.  Now  they  make  it  at  Dundee,  and  make  it 
very  well.  Wedderburn  seems  to  have  lent  everybody  everything, 
down  to  a  cage  for  a  lark,  and  a  lock  for  a  door !  The  book  is  fuU 
of  matter  for  the  student  of  society  and  commerce,  and  has  an 
exemplary  Introduction  by  Mr.  Millar.  Let  us  hope  that  Dundee, 
in  spite  of  the  St.  Andrews  poet,  has  many  burgesses  who  study  as 
widely  as  good  David  Wedderburn.      The  book  is  published  by 
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the  Seot4idfa  Histcnry'Sdciet^  aad  Wedderbtm  spells  his  name 
*  Weddefbume/         ^ 

« 

The  Basldlley  judging  by  M.  Funck-Bientane's  new  book,  seems 

.to  have. been  a.  pleasant  heimitage  enough.  ^  It  was  the  j^riaon 
dt  Luxe,  and  rich  men  lived  richly.  Poor  prisoners  received  an 
allowance,  andoften  made  a  small  fortune  oat  oi  their  economies. 

^ One « gentleman  solaced. -his  oaptivity  by* the  oare  of  a  pretty 
English  girli  with  whom  he  had  eloped.  On  May  22,  1693,  a 
Mc;  Jones,  an  fkigUshman,  gave  himself  up  as  a  prisoner,  nobody 
knows  why.  Great  care  was  to  be  taken  of  him.  Probably  he 
was  mixed  up  with  the  intrigues  of  Louis  XIV.  for  the  restoration 
of  James  II.  The  Comte  de  Belle  Isle  had  an  excellent  library  in 
his  '  dungeon/  People  who  turned  out  to  have  been  unjustly 
detained  were  indeimiified :  Voltaire  got  a  pension.  Many  pri- 
soners were  allowed  to  walk  about  where  they  pleased,  and  to  play 
bowls  in  the  garden.  Of  two  brothers  who  were  prisoners,  only 
one  need  stay  in  seclusion  at  a  time,  the  other  might  take  his 

.  walks  abroad.  The  dinners  were  excellent  and  abundant.  One 
prisoner  found  his  first  meal  good,  but  simple.     He  had  eaten  his 

,  servant's  supper  by  accident,  and  had  no  app^te  left  for  his  own, 
when  it  arrived ! .  The  King  intended  to  destroy  the  Bastille, 
leaving  only  one  tower,  with  his  statue  pointing  to  the  ruin.  The 
mob  managed  otherwise,  and  all  free  hearts  beat  quicker,  as  if  a 
furious  abuse  had  been  destroyed.  The  place,  in  fact,  had  an  ill 
name,  because  of  its  secrecy,  and  the  arbitrariness  of  the  deten- 
tions. We  find  Henry  Goring  afraid  of  *  that  dreadful  BastiUe,' 
in  17 54  But  it  was  really  quite  a  prison  de  luxe;  only  there 
were  instances  of  people  who  had  got  in^  nobody  could  tell  why  or 
wherefore.  This  was  awkward,  of  course.  The  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask  is  Eaid,  dubiously,  not  to  be  Monmouth,  or  Molidre,  or  a 
brother  of  I^ouis  XIV.,  but  Mattioli,  a  person  of  little  romantic 
interest  The  few  prisoners  found  when^the  place  fell  were  forgers, 
lunatics,  and  one  scoundrel  of  good  family,  who  had  deserved 
huging.  .  >  The  state  prison,  in  &ct,  was  a  harmless  survival.  The 
real  hells  wer€i  Bic^tre,  and  the  awful  den  called  Galbanon,  which 
we  heacafin^tl»e  letters )ofiMaeaUist«ty,*]iri>0  had  seen  the  place  in 
the  capacity  of  a  prison  spy^  M<  Fanck-Brenta&o!s  bodi  is^  based 
•on>the.>extaat»4oouDientft.  of  the  BasUUe.  It  will  have  no  effect 
<m  popi^  tradition,  but  it  is  full  of  interest. 

Andbew  Lano* 
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By  WiLTER  Raymond, 

Author  of  *  Gentlbmak  IJpcoTT'g  Daughter,'  *  Love  and 
Quiet  Life,'  'Tryphena  in  Love,'  Ac, 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CROWNKR'S  QUEST. 

A  CLEAR  day  and  night  had  passed,  and  again  it  was  afternoon. 
The  sunlight  gilded  homestead  and  stacks,  just  as  when 
Sophia  stood  with  little  Patty  Winterhead  by  the  gate  and  looked 
bX  Charterhouse  with  longing  eyes*  Only  the  solitude  was  gone. 
Along  the  road,  drawn  up  in  row  two  deep,  were  empty  carts ;  and 
wherever  there  was  gate  or  rail,  horses,  big  and  small,  with  saddles  or 
Ixamess  left  upon  their  backs,  had  been  made  &8t.  A  crowd  of 
people  thronged  in  the  great  porch.  Others  stood  to  listen  under 
the  open  window*  For  the  crowner  had  come  at  noon  to  hold  his 
quest,  and  the  court  was  sitting  still. 

John  Winterhead  pushed  his  way  out  of  the  house.  Beads  of 
sweat  stood  upon  his  forehead  and  he  drew  a  deep  breath  of  the 
open  air. 

'  'Tis  enough  to  stiOe  a  man,'  he  said  to  those  around.  '  The 
folk  be  packed  like  sheep  in  a  pen.  'TIS  so  hot's  a  oven  in  there.* 
And  he  walked  out  into  the  road* 

For  two  nights  he  had  not  closed  his  eyes.  Ever  since  the 
mnrdered  man  was  brought  in,  he  had  stayed  in  the  kitchen  and 
watched ;  and  want  of  sleep,  to  one  who  never  even  dreamed, 
of  air,  to  one  who  lived  a-horseback  on  the  hill,  had  made  his  face 
thin  and  haggard  in  a  day. 
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So  it  was  over^-so  tsx  as  he  was  concerned,  at  least. 

The  last  four-and^twenty  hours  had  been  a  nightmare ;  and  now, 
with  the  horror  of  it  still  upon  him,  he  was  awake.  The  whole 
thing,  every  little  word  and  incident  that  had  carried  weight  with 
him,  came  back,  as  it  were,  and  passed  rapidly  before  his  mind. 

How  the  thought  wormed  its  way  into  his  brain — that  it  would 
be  easy  not  to  tell — and  wise. 

At  first  it  startled  him.  It  was  so  new,  so  different  from  all  his 
pride  had  ever  imagined  when  he  pictured  himself.  The  foremost 
yeoman  of  those  parts,  he  held  always  before  his  eyes  an  ideal  John 
Winterhead,  in  whom  he  firmly  believedi  and  of  whom  he  was 
wont  to  talk  with  bold  certainty  as  of  a  third  person  intimately 
known  and  vouched  for.  *  John  Winterhead,  thank  Crod,  could 
look  any  man  in  the  tBc%*  *  John  Winterhead  never  begged  nor 
borrowed,  an'  never  said  ''no"  to  a  fiiend  in  need.'  'John 
Winterhead's  ban's  could  take  care  o'  the  head  o'  un,'  *  If  ever 
day  should  shine  an'  no  welcome  in  Charterhouse,  let  John  Winter- 
head  put  on  the  green  waistcoat,'  by  which  he  meant  lie  under 
the  graveyard  sod.  And  now  in  the  guise  of  prudence  came  a 
temptation  to  haunt  him  and  sap  the  manhood  out  of  his  heart. 

Even  at  the  outset  a  strange  occurrence  settled  in  the  minds 
of  all  the  story  of  the  death  of  Joseph  Pierce. 

Without  wasting  a  moment  Jims  Matravis  and  one  o'  Cheddar 
galloped  down  into  the  town  for  Dr.  William  Haggett,  a  hard- 
riding,  deep-drinking  practitioner  of  those  days,  whose  hearty 
manner  and  vigorous  treatment  never  failed  to  win  the  confidence 
of  the  sick  and  the  admiration  of  the  sound.  But  the  doctor  hav- 
ing also  been  to  Hang  Fair  was  not  readily  found,  and  being  found, 
showed  no  inclination  for  rapid  travelling.  He  was  too  dead-beat 
to  be  hurried.  His  horse  was  tired  as  a  dog.  *  Is  the  man  dead  ? ' 
he  kept  asking.  *  Yes.'  *  Well,  then,  when  a  man's  dead,  neither 
bleeding  nor  physic  can  do  any  good  in  the  world.'  But  at  last 
they  got  him  off,  and  slowly  jogged  up  the  long  winding  road 
between  Cheddar  Cliffs  and  along  the  drove.  And  all  the  way 
they  talked — of  when  Joseph  Pierce  went  out ;  of  how  they 
heajxl  the  drunken  groovers  go  past ;  and  how  and  when  John 
Winterhead  found  him.  And  the  doctor  asked  questions  all 
the  while,  and,  having  heard  what  they  had  to  say,  dismissed  their 
answers  as  of  slight  importance  with  a  '  Well !  We  shall  dee ; 
we  shall  see.'  So  by  the  time  they  got  to  Charterhouse  two  hours 
had  elapsed. 

Important  and  blustering  he  staggered  Into  th^  kitchen,  a 
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round  red-&ced  man  in  boots  and  breeches,  with  a  hunting-whip 
tacked  under  his  arm. 

With  John  Winterhead  he  shook  hands,  nodded  to  the 
company  at  large,  elbowed  Solomon  aside,  and  stepped  forward  to 
where  the  body  lay. 

'  Dead ! '  he  sidd  shortly,  raising  the  dead  man's  arm.  '  Stone 
dead.    Dead — and  cold — wnd  stifif.' 

He  glanced  around  the  little  circle  of  neighbours  standing 
«pen-mouthed  with  wonder,  and  noted  how  they  dwelt  upon  his 
words.  Then  he  half  shut  his  beady  eyes,  looked  up  at  the  greal^ 
fmiL  beam,  and  deliberated. 

'  I  should  say,*  he  went  on  with  iqipressive  slowness,  '  I  should 
say — that  Joseph  Pierce — has  been  dead — five  hours.' 

The  three  o'  Blagdon  all  did  sums  in  their  heads.  So  did 
Solomon  Moggridge,  but  his  worked  out  wrong.  Yes ;  'twur  about 
that  time  agone  that  Mr.  Pierce  went  out.  And  he  mus'  ha'  been 
lying  there  dead  even  when  Sophia  ran  by,  for  she  hollared  at  the 
gate,  to  be  sure  she  did. 

Thus  encouraged  the  doctor  began  freely  to  impart  from  the 
rich  stores  of  his  mind. 

•  Now  I'll  tell  you  how  I  know  this,  gentlemen,'  he  cried,  with 
a  dogmatic  shake  of  the  head,  and  tapping  with  gentle  familiarity 
on  the  corpse  with  his  riding-whip.  *  I  can  tell  this  by  the  rigcr 
m(niiB'-^^Tig(yr'm<yrtiB^  gentlemen,  a  learned  name  signifying 
the  stiffness  of  death.  And  I'll  tell  you  more ' — he  lowered  his 
voice  to  a  whisper  and  became  confidential— '  Joseph  Pierce, 
gentlemen,  was  knocked  down.  He  never  knew  what  happened 
to  him.  He  never  uttered  a  sound.  He  bled  to  death  in — in 
twenty  minuter,  and  not  all  the  surgeons  and  'pothecaries  in 
England  could  toll  yoii  different.'  He  paused,  and  became  fierce 
against  imaginary  opposition.  ^  Not  if  they  knew  what  they  were 
talking  about,'  he  added. 

There  are  inferior  practitioners  all  the  world  over,  as  everybody 
knows,  who  will  say  anything.  But,  bless  you  !  for  the  people  on 
that  side  of  Mendip  no  surgeon  nor  'pothecaiy  on  earth  was  the 
fellow  of  Dr.  William  Haggett.  His  remarkable  clearness  of  in- 
sight on  this  occasion  went  fiEur  to  increase  his  already  great 
reputation.  Solomon  Moggridge,  in  a  flight  of  enthusiasm,  after- 
wwls  declared  that  he'd  sooner  be  blooded  by  Dr.  William  Hag- 
gett than  he'd  drink  wi'  many  another  fellow.  '  Zo'd  I  too,*  agreed 
Jims  Matravifr, '  if  you  did  but  chance  to  catoh  un  sober.' 

*  Summon  me  to  the  inquest.  Constable  Moggridge^  cried 
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the  doctor  magnanimonslj.  ^  It's  a  poor  fee,  but  I  was  never  the 
man  to  think  of  that  in  a  matter  of  duty.'  Then  he  turned  round 
to  the  fire  to  comfort  himself  a  little  before  riding  home.  And  so 
there  was  an  end  to  the  matter. 

By  the  first  glinmier  of  daybreak  all  the  neighbours  had  gone, 
and  left  John  Winterhead  alone,  sitting  in  his  arm-chair.  The 
great  logs,  burnt  in  two  in  the  middle,  and  long  ago  fiEJlen  abroad, 
lay  in  disorder  upon  the  hearth.  But  he  took  no  notice.  His 
elbows  on  his  knees  he  rested  his  face  upon  his  hands  as  if  he  had 
ikllen  asleep.    But  all  the  while  he  was  thinking. 

It  would  be  easy  not  to  speak.  Dr.  William  Haggett  (and  a 
lot  he  knew)  would  tell  his  story  in  the  beginning,  when  he  ex- 
plained the  injuries  to  the  jury,  and  after  that  no  questions  were 
likely  to  be  asked* 

It  must  be  understood,  no  fear  for  his  personal  safety  troubled 
the  mind  of  John  Winterhead*  The  loss  of  maybe  twenty  years 
estate  in  Ubley  had  already  greater  hold  of  his  imagination  than 
the  death  of  the  man.  And  all  about  a  fat  wether  sheep  worth  no 
more  than  forty  shillings,  well  sold  !  The  folly  of  it  was  so  pitiable 
to  him.  And  before  it  was  broad  day  Sophia  came  running  across, 
weeping  and  lamenting,  but  always  with  the  same  woe-begone 
refirain  of  homelessness  to  end  each  outburst  of  grief.  '  Ah !  if  he 
but  held  the  tongue  o'  un,  he  mid  ha'  bin  alive  an'  well  now, 
instead  o'  leaving  his  folk  'ithout  a  roof  over  their  heads.' 

If  he  offered  this  evidence  and  became  a  marked  man,  he  could 
never  again  be  firee  from  care.  Not  but  what  he  would  come  and 
go  at  will,  as  he  had  always  done — ^let  those  meddle  with  him  who 
thought  it  safe*  But  the  land  lies  open  to  ill-doers  as  it  does  to 
the  light.  The  beasts  beside  the  lonely  hill — the  stacks  standing 
together  close,  bum  one  bum  all — the  house  itself,  with  the  thatch 
against  the  backlet  down  within  reach  o'  hand — he  thought  of  aU 
these  things.  He  could  never  again  lie  sound  abed  if  John 
Winterhead  was  a  name  misliked. 

And  the  little  mouse.  Should  anything  ever  befiall  to  him  and 
she  were  left,  Patty  was  not  the  maid  to  take  care  of  her  own — 
like  Sophia  for  instance. 

Many  a  time  he  had  wished  the  girl  wed.  Ay,  she  ought  to 
marry  well  for  herself — she  had  a  right  so  to  do  with  Charterhouse 
falling  to  her  and  all.  He  hoped  to  watch  her  child  grow  up  a 
man  to  whom  the  place  must  come.  He  loved  Patty  both  with 
tenderness  and  pride.  She  was  his.  She  was  the  very  moral  of 
her  mother,  as  they  say  in  Somersetshire!  only  smj^er  still — 
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the  very  daps  o'  her,  so  to  speak — and  her  mother  had  been  his. 
He  loved  her  the  more  for  her  strange  ways.  They  made  her 
one  by  herself,  just  as  he,  John  Winterhead  of  Charterhouse, 
was  different  from  all  the  rest  about.  Patty  was  quick  as  a  bird. 
If  he  went  in  danger  she  would  know  without  telling.  With  the 
fete  of  Joseph  Pierce  always  before  her  mind,  she  would  go  in  fear 
and  trembling  if  he  were  only  out  of  her  sight. 

And  two  lives  taken  ahready  for  one  sheep !  Could  the  hang- 
ing of  young  Giles  Standerwick  bring  back  Joseph  Pierce  lying 
there  under  the  sheet  dead  and  cold  ?  Joseph  Pierce  was  beyond 
help.  It  could  do  no  good  to  any  on  earth,  and  he  himself  might 
be  the  worse. 

Yet  Joseph  Pierce  was  his  friend,  had  eaten  at  his  board 
hundreds  of  times,  had  sat  by  his  fire,  and 

Stronger  than  prudence,  than  the  instinct  of  possetsion-^ 
stronger  than  all  else  in  his  heart  was  this  man's  pride  in  himself. 
Many  a  time  his  chair  jarred  upon  the  smooth  stones  of  the 
kitchen  floor,  as  he  suddenly  stood  up,  and  shook  himself  free  from 
thought. 

Come  what  might,  John  Winterhead  would  speak  out. 

He  was  still  of  that  mind  this  morning,  when  Solomon  Mog- 
gridge  came  to  set  all  things  ready  and  fit.  The  constable  brought 
half  a  dozen  jurors  in  his  two-wheeled  cart,  because  they  had  so  far 
to  come.  He  was  filled  with  the  importance  of  office.  He  had 
done  the  thing  well.  Three-and-twenty  good  and  legal  men  had 
he  summoned,  *  Because,  look-y-zee,  out  o*  dree-an'-twenty,  to  a 
"  aye  *•  or  a  **  no  "  there's  boun'  to  be  twelve  o'  one  mind.' 

The  jurors  came  in  handy,  for  there  was  a  deal  to  be  done. 
They  strewed  a  han'ful  o'  clean  oaten  straw  to  cover  the  cold  flags 
o'  the  floor.  They  set  the  chairs  for  the  jury  at  the  end  of  the 
kitchen  farthest  from  the  door  and  general  public.  They  placed 
a  table  in  front  with  pen  and  ink  for  the  crowner  himself. 

And  as  the  work  progressed  Solomon  became  talkative. 
*  Nothing  could  be  better  nor  more  han'pat,'  he  declared  with 
pride,  ^  not  at  the  best  inn  in  Cheddar.  But  la !  'tis  but  for  form. 
Nobeddy  11  ever  know  who  killed  poor  Joseph  Pierce,  not  this  zide 
o'  the  grave.'  He  gravely  shook  his  head,  but  the  reflection  gave 
him  great  satisfaction,  and  the  jurors  also  looked  relieved. 

Quite  early  people  began  to  arrive  in  twos  and  threes,  and 
sometimes  more  together.  Their  presence  aroused  in  John  Win- 
terhead a  desire  for  the  credit  of  Charterhouse.  ^  Come  along, 
some  o'  ee,  an'  help  put  up  a  trestle-table  in  milk-house  for  a  bi^ 
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o'  victuals,  an'  roll  out  a  half-hogshead  o'  cider/  he  shouted  in 
his  old  hospitable  way. 

Then  he  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  shouted  f<»r 
Patty. 

*  Come,  little  mouse.  Don't  be  afeard/  he  said  to  her  kindly, 
touched  by  her  pale  frightened  look.  *  Bring  out  the  week's  batch, 
an'  a  cheese,  an'  put  a  fresh  ham  in  cut.  Then  anybeddy  a  bit 
leary  can  go  in  'ithout  words  and  help  theirselves.' 

So  the  crowner's  quest  was  like  to  be  a  funeral  feast  as 
well. 

The  kitchen  was  already  filled  with  people  when  the  coroner 
and  Dr.  Haggett  drove  up  together.  Many  were  waiting  in  the 
garden  too  and  watching  by  the  gate,  talking  at  the  tops  of  their 
voices.  But  as  these  two  personages  pushed  their  way  through 
the  throng  every  tongue  was  hushed. 

The  cro?mer  was  of  good  family,  well  known  in  the  neighbour* 
hood ;  and,  as  the  country  people  doflfed  their  hats,  he  merely 
nodded  to  right  and  left  and  passed  on,  until  in  the  porch  he  met 
John  Winterhead.     Then  he  stopped  to  shake  hands. 

With  all  his  sturdy  independence  of  character  John  Winter- 
head  was  pleased  with  this  distinction. 

The  coroner  spoke  in  the  everyday  tone  of  a  man  whose 
interest  in  the  matter  in  hand  is  purely  official. 

*A  sad  thing,  Mr.  Winterhead.  Very  sad  indeed.  The 
constable  has  told  me  all  about  it.  Poor  Pierce  was  unwise,  It*8 
as  much  as  a  man's  life  is  worth  up  here  to  set  the  law  in  motion 
against  a  groover.'  Then  his  voice  sank  into  a  confidential 
whisper.  ^  I — I'll  call  the  doctor  first  and  get  at  the  cause  of 
death.  Then  the  men  who  brought  in  the  body«  And  as  he  was 
last  in  your  house,  I'll  get  you  to  prove  that  none  of  your  party 
went  out  after  he  was  gone.' 

Then,  as  they  turned  to  walk  indoors  together,  he  added 
pleasantly — 

*  What  a  nice  place  you  have  here,  Mr.  Winterhead !  I  wafl 
admiring  it  as  I  came  down  the  road.' 

John  Winterhead  made  no  answer.  All  was  so  simple  and 
natural  that  again  it  seemed  easy  not  to  telL  He  went  in  and 
leaned  against  the  arm  of  the  settle,  too  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts  even  to  hefir  the  lusty  voice  of  Solomon  opening  the 
court  by  proclamation,  *  Oh,  yes!  Oh,  yes!  Oh,  yes  I'  and  calling 
upon  the  jurors  to  answer  to  their  names,  *  every  man  at  the  first 
call,  upon  the  pain  and  peril  that  shall  fall  tlieag^n^QQQ[e 
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But  when  it  came  to  the  taking  evidence,  John  Winterhead 
looked  and  listened  with  all  his  senses  alert. 
It  would  be  easy  not  to  tell. 
Yet  the  words  of  the  oath  kept  ringing  in  his  ears. 

*  Tht  evidence  you  shall  give  at  this  inqu^esty  on  behalf  of  our 
sovereign  lord  the  King^  touching  the  death  of  Joseph  Pierce^ 
shall  be  the  truthy  the  whole  truths  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
So  hel/p  you  Ood.* 

One  phrase  staggered  him.  '  The  whole  truth.*  He  would 
have  to  kiss  the  book  upon  that  oath.  Then  he  sought  to  explain 
it  away.  *  The  whole  truth.'  Of  course,  that  is  to  say  to  question 
put. 

Yet  even  this  would  not  avail.  One  after  another  the  oonr 
■table,  Jims  Matravis,  and  the  rest  were  examined  and  their  very 
words  taken  down,  and  as  each  finished,  his  answers  were  read  aloud 
io  him.  Then  the  orowner,  pen  in  hand,  would  glance  up  from  the 
paper  and  ask,  ^  Is  this  the  whole  evidence  you  can  give  ? '  And 
the  witness,  replying  *  Yes,'  stepped  up  to  the  table  and  labori** 
ously  scrawled  a  sprawling  signature  in  the  right-hand  comer  of 
the  sheet. 

To  keep  his  secret  it  would  be  necessary  to  lie  on  oath.  To 
say  *  So  help  me  God '  and  lie. 

Suddenly  a  strange  thought  came  into  the  brain  of  John 
Winterhead.  Hundreds  of  times  he  had  heard  it  said  that  hear- 
say is  not  evidence.  Who  could  know  that  of  a  dark  night  Joseph 
Pierce  saw  aright?  If  hearsay  were  not  evidence,  he  did  not 
break  his 

At  that  moment  his  name  was  called.  He  stood  forward  at 
once  with  the  quibble  firesh  in  his  mind. 

So  imperfectly  in  time  of  excitement  can  men  observe,  that 
every  witness  had  honestly  sworn  the  body  was  cold  and  stiff. 
Everything  was  dear,  and  little  more  remained  to  ask.  How 
long  was  he  there  before  the  others  came  ?  Only  a  few  minute 
— they  were  already  in  hearing.  He  moved  the  fiM^e  to  make 
certain  it  was  Joseph  Pierce  and  went  to  meet  the  constable. 
Then  he  told  the  story  of  the  quarrel,  of  the  voices  passing  in  the 
road,  of  Sophia's  coming,  and  the  search. 

The  crowner  also  made  it  easy  for  him  unawares.  When  it 
came  to  signing  the  information,  he  chanced  to  ask  in  a  less 
formal  way — 

*  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add,  Mr.  Winterhead  ? ' 
John  Winterhead  hesitated.     For  one  minute  his  native  outp 
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spoken  honesty  hnng  against  prudence  in  the  balance.  The 
court  was  quite  silent.  It  seemed  like  an  age.  Surely  he  was 
acting  strangely  to  pause  so  long. 

'  No/  he  answered,  with  abrupt  decision  but  in  a  low  voice. 

At  once  he  took  the  pen,  boldly  put  his  hand  to  the  paper, 
and  everything  was  done. 

After  that  the  place  suffocated  him.  He  could  scarcely  breathe, 
and  without  waiting  for  the  verdict  he  hurried  out  into  the  air. 
He  had  done  it — had  broken  the  law  of  Q-od  and  man.  Yet  how 
it  happened  he  scarcely  knew.  He  felt  cowardly  and  mean — ^no 
longer  the  upright  and  down-straight  John  Winterhead  of  the  past. 
Something  within  kept  saying  he  had  wronged  the  dead — ^yes,.he 
had  wronged  the  dead.  And  yet  no  harm  to  the  living  could 
follow  what  he  had  done.  That  was  dear  enough.  A  cool  breeze 
blowing  down  the  road  brought  him  back  to  himself,  as  it  were. 
The  spring  was  pushing  upon  every  side.  A  skylark  was  singing 
overhead  as  if  it  would  never  stop,  and  a  cuckoo  calling  down  by 
the  wood.  He  glanced  across  at  the  field  where  stood  the  rick. 
How  the  grass  was  coming  on  I  Most  wonderful  well !  He  could 
see  the  difference  since  he  looked  three  days  agone.  The  sight 
of  it  soothed  him.  And  how  the  cows  had  mended  this  last 
month ! 

It  was  good  to  have  the  land,  and  live  in  plenty  and  peace, 
and  wise  to  hold  his  tongue.  For,  after  all,  what  he  had  done 
was  not  from  fear,  but  out  of  pride  in  Charterhouse,  and  love  for 
the  little  mouse. 

Presently  the  people  began  to  come  out  of  the  porch,  and  he 
walked  quickly  down  the  path  towards  them. 

*  Person  or  persons  unknown,  I  suppose  ? '  he  asked  of  the 
first  he  met. 

'Person  or  persons  unknown,'  they  told  him. 

Then  they  stood  by  the  gate,  gossiping  of  how  the  young  Giles 
Standerwick,  half-mad.  had  run  straight  home  to  Shipham  tiiat 
afternoon,  so  it  was  said,  and  had  never  been  seen  out  since. 

Nobody  once  suspected  him.  It  was  the  gang  of  drunken 
groovers,  sure  as  the  day. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A    LITTLE    RIFT. 
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Less  than  a  month  had  passed,  and  the  murder  of  poor  Joseph 
Pierce  had  almost  passed  out  of  mind.  He  was  abeady  forgotten ; 
or  if  the  countryfolk,  when  they  jogged  "along  the  road  by 
Charterhouse,  recalled  his  name,  it  was  only  to  point  a  moral,  or 
to  wonder  about  the  future  of  Ubley  Farm.  Other  matters  of 
greater  importance  held  their  thoughts.  The  orchards  on  the 
south  of  the  hill  down  by  the  moor  were  all  a-blow.  ^  Please  God 
not  to  send  any  late  vrostes,  an'  what  a  sight  o'  apples  there  will 
be  to  be  sure ! '  '  An'  how  wonderful  rathe  the  grass  do  come  on 
to-year!'  *Ay,  there'll  be  a  terrible  good  crop  o'  hay,  and  no 
naistake,  if  the  Almighty  do  chance  to  gie  us  a  dry  summer  to 
carr'  it,  that  is.'  But  for  this  little  uncertainty  as  to  the  future 
movements  of  Providence  they  had  never  a  care  in  the  world. 
For  this  once  they  really  couldn't  ha'  done  things  no  different- 
like,  not  if  they  had  a-had  the  hands  o'  it  their  very  own  selves. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  prospect  of  prosperity,  a  change,  per- 
ceptible to  the  quick  sense  of  little  Patty  Winterhead,  had  come 
over  the  domestic  life  of  Charterhouse. 

Her  father  was  not  the  same.  She  could  see  it  in  his  manner 
and  hear  it  in  every  word  he  spoke.  Never  once  since  that  night 
had  he  brought  home  from  market  an  unexpected  guest;  and 
when  Solomon  Moggridge,  on  his  road  home  from  Cheddar  Fair, 
chanced  to  look  in  towards  the  after  part  of  the  day,  there  was  no 
boisterous  welcome  such  as  she  knew  so  well. 

That  was  a  quiet  evening  early  in  May.  She  ran  for  a  pipe 
a-piece  and  a  two-handled  cup  between  them,  and  they  sat  over- 
right  each  other  on  the  stone  seats  in  the  cool  of  the  old  porch 
and  talked.  She  fetched  out  a  little  rush-bottomed  chair  from 
the  kitchen  to  sit  down  in  the  open  and  listen,  for  a  gloom  still 
hung  over  everything,  and  she  was  glad  of  a  change ;  and  every 
word  spoken  that  night  went  deep  into  her  memory,  for  whilst 
they  were  there  a  thought  first  hit  into  her  mind  which  never 
again  left  her  firom  morning  to  night. 

Her  father  said  little,  but  Solomon  talked  a  deal. 

Solomon  was  excited,  for  there  had  been  sad  doings  at  Cheddar 
Fair. 

*  Why,  a  little  ginger-headed  foreigner  from  down  t'other  zid^ 
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o'  Taunton  Dean  carr'd  it  all  avore  on,  zo  he  did.  I  were  zo 
mad's  a  bull  myself  to  think  the  yonng  Giles  Standendck  werden 
there  to  cut  the  comb  o'  un,  then.  But  the  young  Giles  Stander- 
wick,  zo  the  tale  is,  'ull  never  play  at  the  back-swording  no  more. 
Tes  said  he've  a-had  wonderful  luck  this  three  year  an*  saved  his 
money.  An'  then  the  trouble  fell  upon  un,  an'  that  have  a-brokt 
the  heart  o'  un,  zo's  hell  never  stan'  up  no  more  for  volk  to  throw 
his  shame  at  un  like.    Ah !  'tes  a  woful  pity,  I  do  call  it.' 

Solomon  sighed ;  but  the  finest  consolation  in  Somersetshire 
is  cider,  so  he  drank  deep  and  handed  the  cup. 

A  cloud  darkened  the  face  of  John  Winterhead.  That  was 
but  natural,  for  he  had  always  been  an  ardent  lover  of  the  sport 
and  loud  in  his  praises  of  the  young  miner ;  yet  his  answer  wag 
strange. 

*  If  he've  got  a  grain  o'  sense  he'll  never  show  his  face  again/ 
he  cried  contemptuously.  *  If  I  were  in  his  place  I'd  carry  my 
body  out  o*  this  country  afore  I  was  a  day  older.' 

The  girl  looked  up  quickly.  Not  the  words,  but  his  manner 
startled  her.  Had  he  said  this  out  of  pity  for  a  man  in  misfortune, 
she  could  have  understood ;  but  his  tone  was  sharp  with  dislike. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  felt  herself  in  disagreement  with 
the  father  whom  she  worshipped.  But  he  had  not  seen  the  young 
Giles  Standervrick  in  his  distress. 

^Mus'  be  most  terr'ble  hard,'  she  sighed,  *to  lef  the  place 
where  you've  a-bin  bom  an'  bred  an'  be  doing  well ;  an'  all  no 
fau't  o'  your  own,  too.  La!  I  sim  I  could  n'  go  away  from 
Charterhouse  not  for  all  the  world.' 

*  That's  quite  another  thing,'  retorted  her  father  angrily. 
And  although  for  the  life  of  her  she  could  not  see  why,  she  said 
no  more.  The  colour  came  to  her  cheek,  and  she  turned  away 
her  head  like  a  child  who  has  been  chid. 

Great  clumsy  Solomon  saw  it,  and  could  not  hold  his 
tongue. 

*  Heart  alive,  Mr.  Winterhead!'  he  blurted  out,  with  good* 
natured  dulness;  ^you've  a-frightened  the  little  maid,  zo  you 
have.  Why,  if  she  idden  all  to  a  flitterment  an'  sored  as  a  piney, 
then ! '  And  he  laughed,  with  his  great  guffaw,  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  halfway  to  Blagdon. 

The  girl  rose  hurriedly  from  her  chair.  To  hide  her  confusion 
she  turned  away  and  took  a  narrow  path  leading  to  a  walled 
garden  beyond  the  house.  Scarcely  had  she  passed  the  great 
window  before  her  father  called  her  back.  ^         i 
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'  Here,  Patty  I  Come  here,  an'  don't  make  youTBelf  so  silly/ 
he  cried,  still  impatiently. 

One  moment  she  hesitated  and  was  about  to  answer ;  but  he 
took  the  empty  cup  firom  beside  him  on  the  stone  seat  and  held  it 
out  towards  her. 

'  There,  catch  hold.  Kun  out  in  cellar  an'  draw  a  drop  more 
cider/  he  added  in  a  kinder  tone. 

The  girl  stepped  forward  to  obey ;  but,  shaking  firom  head  to 
foot,  as  she  reached  out  her  hand  to  take  the  cup  the  handle 
slipped  between  her  trembling  fingers.  The  cup  fell  and  smashed 
to  pieces  with  a  crash  upon  the  flags  of  the  porch  floor. 

'Why,  what  be  'bout?'  he  burst  out,  in  sudden  nervous 
anger.  '  Whatever  be  fit  for,  to  get  in  such  a  state  for  nothing 
at  all?' 

Startled  and  hurt  beyond  words,  she  stooped  down  and  began 
slowly  to  gather  the  shards  into  her  apron;  but  he  would  not 
wait.  '  Lef  it  as  'tis,'  he  cried  shortly.  '  Sun  in  to  once  an'  take 
down  another ;  an'  mind  not  to  let  un  drop  'pon  the  road/ 

Glad  of  the  opportunity,  little  Patty  Winterhead  hastened  in 
with  this  admonition  ringing  in  her  ears. 

The  so-called  cellar  was  an  out-buUding  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  through  the  door,  left  half  open,  came  only  enough 
light  to  distinguish  a  row  of  great  cider-butts  standing  against  the 
wall.  To  the  furthest  of  these  she  groped  her  way.  There,  on 
the  projectiBg  comer  of  a  beam  which  kept  the  barrel  firom  the 
moist  earth  floor,  she  sat  down  and  cried. 

What  could  it  mean  ? 

All  his  life  through  her  Mher  had  never  been  impatient  as 
during  the  last  few  weeks.  Now  nothing  was  right ;  she  could 
never  please  him.  What  could  have  happened  ?  What  had  she 
done  ?  His  words  cut  her  to  the  quick,  and  she  kept  saying  them 
over  to  herself  between  her  sobs.  *  Whatever  be  fit  for  ? '  *  Mind 
not  to  let  un  drop  'pon  the  road/  And  all  about  a  thing  of  a  cup 
bought  of  a  travelling  van  for  fourpence !  A  month  agone  and 
he  would  have  laughed:  'There,  there!  Good  for  trade.  The 
crockery-man  must  live  so  well  as  the  rest.'  And  now  he  never 
laughed ;  just  as  if  something  weighed  upon  his  mind. 

Suddenly  came  to  her  a  sense  of  her  own  insufficiency,  many 
a  time  vaguely  doubted,  but  now  clearly  seen. 

No !  She  was  not  like  the  rest  of  the  girls  about.  She  was 
not  so  big.  And  she  hadn't  the  gumption  for  things,  and  that. 
Up  to  now  her  &ther  had  treated  her  as  a  child ;  at  last  he  sawe 
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aright.  She  was  grown  np.  He  looked  for  more  and  was  dis- 
appointed. What  good  could  she  ever  be  to  anybody  ?  At  this 
her  heart  sank  and  her  tears  fell  thick  and  fast. 

Yet  for  all  that  what  she  said  was  right.  There  was  no  harm 
in  it,  and  no  call  to  get  bad-tempered.  It  wcis  cruel  upon  the 
young  Giles  Standerwick,  who  bad  done  no  harm.  Her  sense  of 
justice  stuck  to  that.     It  was  cruel.     So  there. 

With  this  she  plucked  up  courage,  and  bent  forward  to  turn 
the  tap,  for  there  was  no  time  to  waste.  The  cider  slowly  gurgled 
into  the  cup,  and  with  her  apron  she  patted  her  eyes  lest 
Solomon  Moggridge  should  see  them  red  and  say  she  had 
been  crpng.  Then  she  ran  back  for  fear  of  keeping  her  father 
waiting. 

They  were  talking,  and  took  no  heed  of  her  now. 

She  would  not  go  away  to  look  as  if  she  were  out  of  temper  or 
afraid,  but  she  loitered  beside  the  little  knot  of  flowers  in  the  comer 
between  the  window  and  the  porch.  On  one  side  was  a  briar-bush. 
She  picked  a  little  green  leaf  to  pinch  between  finger  and  thumb. 
How  iresh  it  was !  The  last  of  the  warriors  below  the  sill  were  in 
fall  flower — blood- red;  and  gilawfers,  coming  into  bloom,  made 
the  air  quite  sweet.  And  everything  was  quiet  except  the  song- 
thrush  high  up  upon  the  garden  pear-tree,  the  blackcap  hidden 
in  the  orchard  hard  by,  and  the  voices  of  Solomon  and  her  father 
sitting  there  quite  close  but  out  of  sight.  The  scent,  the  sounds, 
the  quietude  of  growing  eventide,  crept  over  her  senses  and  calmed 
her  soul.  Little  Patty  Winterhead  came  back  to  herself.  Her 
father  was  upset  with  all  the  botheration  and  caddie ;  but  a  little 
bit,  and  that  would  die  out,  and  everything  be  the  same  as  in  the 
time  agone.  So  she  set  her  mind  at  rest.  But  then,  whether 
she  listened  or  no,  she  could  not  help  but  hear. 

In  the  manner  of  their  talk  her  quick  ear  found  something 
unusual  and  unreal,  which  caught  and  held  her  attention. 

Solomon  was  *  sucking  up '  to  Mr.  John  Winterhead  with  a 
Battery  more  than  fulsome.  Good  honest  soul!  If  one  thing 
more  than  another  put  the  constable  out,  it  was  to  have  *  any 
disturvance.'  The  brittleness  of  John  Winterhead's  temper  had 
made  Solomon  mild  as  milk  and  insinuating  as  rum-shrub.  He 
was  chanting  her  father's  praises  in  his  sing-song  Somersetshire 
voice. 

*  Ay !  that's  what  they  all  said  in  to  fair.  "  Mr.  John  Winter- 
head  have  a-bin  a  true  friend  in  time  o'  need ;  an*  acted  wi*  so 
much  judgment  too."    That's  what  Jims  Matravis  said.   **  Where 
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oould  Sophia  ha'  found  another  to  counsel  her  as  Mr.  Johu 
Winterhead  have  a-done  ?  "  An'  Dr.  William  Haggett,  he  spoke 
up  too :  '^  rd  zo  zoon  take  advice  o'  John  Winterhead  as  any 
lawyer  in  Bristol  town,  zo  I  would."  **  An'  zo'd  I  too,"  said  I, 
"  for  you  do  know  there's  nothen  in  his  mind  kep'  back,"  Ah ! 
that's  where  'tis,  Mr,  Winterhead — there's  zo  many  do  keep  things 
back  for  their  own  ends  like.' 

Solomon  stopped  to  chuckle  over  the  double-fsu^edness  of 
human  kind. 

What  a  fuss !  thought  the  girl.  Why,  what  had  her  father 
done?  La!  he  had  but  ridden  round  Ubley  once  or  twice. 
Nothing  at  all  to  make  so  much  talk  about. 

She  heard  him  tap  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  against  the  wall. 
Then  he  answered  strangely,  as  it  seemed  to  her.  Instead  of 
dismissing  all  this  flummery  with  a  bluff  honest  phrase,  he  was 
clearly  pleased  with  it. 

*  Well,  Solomon  Moggridge,'  he  said  slowly,  *  I  don't  say  I've 
done  the  best  that  could  be  done,  but  I've  done  the  best  I 
could.' 

*You  couldn'  ha'  done  better,  Mr.  John  Winterhead,  not 
if  Sophia  Pierce  had  a-bin  your  own,'  replied  Solomon  with 
enthusiasm. 

*  I  shouldn'  ha'  done  no  ways  different,'  her  father  went  on, 
keeping  up  the  quibble^  of  phrase.  *  I've  a-bin  in  to  Wells  vive 
times — no,  'tis  six  wi'  yesterday — 'bout  the  will,  an'  the  Ian',  an' 
one  thing  an'  t'other.  An'  I've  arranged  it  all.  Sophia  is  to 
stay  on  to  Milemas  rent-vree,  zo  as  to  get  in  her  crops.  An'  then 
anybeddy  'pon  earth  can  take  Ubley  for  me.' 

*  I  hope  to  God,  wi'  all  my  heart,  she'll  manage  right  an'  do 
well ! '  cried  Solomon  devoutly,  and  drank  so  cordiaUy  to  the  wish 
that  he  could  be  heard. 

*  I  tell  ee  what  'tis,  Solomon.  What  Sophia  Pierce  don't  know 
about  business  idden  wo'th  no  man's  while  to  stop  to  learn. 
Besides,  I  do  goo  across  an'  tell  her  what  to  do,  myself,  day  by 
day ' 

The  girl  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Without  waiting  to  hear 
more  she  ran  quickly  along  the  path  and  into  the  orchard  beyond 
the  house.  These  praises  of  Sophia  for  the  qualities  lacking  in 
herself  were  bitter  to  her.  And  why  had  her  father  told  her  nothing 
of  what  was  taking  place  ?  Of  the  will,  of  the  journeys  to  Wells, 
and  how  it  was  all  to  be  settled.  Not  a  word  had  he  spoken,  and 
yet  these  things  were  known  to  the  neighbours  and  an  open 
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talk  at  Cheddar  Fair.     She  had  been  set  aside  as  if  she  were 
nobody. 

She  had  never  liked  Sophia,  and  now  she  hated  her.  Sophia 
Pierce  indeed  ?  What  were  the  Pierces  to  the  Winterheads  ?  Or 
Ubley  to  Charterhouse  ?  But  she  saw  it  all.  The  moody  silence 
of  her  father,  his  uneasiness  of  mind,  and  his  impatience  with 
herself,  were  accounted  for.     He  wished  to  marry  Sophia  Pierce. 

Yes.     He  wished  to  marry  Sophia  Pierce. 

The  thought  got  hold  of  her  like  a  madness.  She  hurried  on 
between  the  trunks  of  the  apple-trees,  black  in  the  dusk  of  the 
overspreading  branches.  As  she  went,  her  quick  imagination 
fashioned  every  little  fact  and  fancy  to  fit  this  new-found  belief. 
He  wished  to  marry  Sophia  Pierce.  His  promise  not  to  many 
again,  which  he  was  too  much  a  man  to  break,  fretted  and  galled 
him  beyond  bearing.  The  restraint  had  eaten  away  his  affection. 
For  weeks,  ever  since  the  death  of  Joseph  Pierce,  he  had  not  once 
called  her  his  little  mouse,  nor  laughed  with  her  as  of  old ;  and 
he  was  grown  silent  and  secret  in  his  ways. 

Then  she  grew  suspicious.  Her  father  wished  her  wed. 
Sophia  told  her  so  some  time  ago.  He  was  too  proud  to  say  a 
thing  like  that  in  company,  as  if  she  were  left  and  he  disappointed. 
They  must  have  been  talking  alone.  So  they  met  even  then 
before  all  this  business  brought  them  together.  If  she  were 
married  and  gone,  he  would  be  free.  Her  mother's  wish  meant 
only  that  no  one  should  be  set  over  her  in  the  house.  How  dis- 
pleased he  was  by  now  when  she  thought  she  could  be  nowhere 
so  happy  as  at  Charterhouse — just  as  though  he  wished  her  away. 
Oh,  well !  She  should  never  marry  and  go — so  they  might  rest 
their  hearts  content. 

This  anger,  suddenly  kindled,  just  as  suddenly  went  out. 
There  fell  upon  her  a  hopelessness  under  which  her  spirit  sank, 
and  all  the  courage  was  crushed  out  of  her  heart.  Darkness  came 
creeping  over  the  orchard.  Even  the  white  blossoms,  lying  in 
places  upon  the  ground  like  snow,  could  no  longer  be  distinguished 
from  the  rank  grass  and  nettles  growing  so  lush  beneath  the 
trees.  But  she  did  not  go  in,  there  was  no  hurry.  Solomon 
was  there  to  hold  her  father  with  his  talk,  and  her  pride  was 
gone.  Nothing  would  ever  be  the  same  to  her  again.  She 
must  always  stand  in  the  way  of  his  wish.  Well !  let  him  marry 
Sophia  if  he  was  so  minded.  What  did  it  matter  ?  That  was 
just  as  well  as  to  make  life  miserable  because  he  must  keep  his 
word.     Oh  yes.     Let  him  marry  Sophia. 
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*PattyI  Patty!' 

He  was  calling  from  the  garden.  Before  she  had  time  to 
reply  he  went  into  the  barton  and  called  again. 

Wont  to  wait  upon  his  every  word  she  ran  in  haste.  It  would 
look  odd  to  be  in  the  orchard.  If  only  she  might  get  into  the 
house  unobserved,  and  answer  him  from  there!  But  by  the 
orchard  gate  she  came  upon  him,  as  the  country-people  say, 
'fiill-butt.' 

*  Hullo,  little  mouse,'  he  cried,  just  in  his  old  way.  *  Where 
have  you  been  a-hiding  yourself  away  then  ?  There,  come  along 
into  house.  The  constable's  gone.  'Tis  a'most  dark,  an'  high 
time  to  lock  up.'  By  the  path  he  stopped  and  put  his  hand 
upon  her  arm.  'How  sweet  your  flowers  do  smell!  'Tis  the 
dew  do  freshen  'em,  I  count,'  he  said  quite  kindly  to  make 
amends. 

It  took  no  more  than  this  to  drive  away  the  clouds.  Her 
heart  warmed  to  him  at  once,  and  her  quick  emotional  nature 
turned  upon  itself  with  upbraiding  and  reproach.  How  could  she 
have  believed  him  changed  ?  except  that  he  was  worried  in  mind, 
of  course.  It  was  no  more  than  right,  and  like  him  too,  to  help 
Sophia.  Sophia  indeed !  And  the  talk  with  Solomon  had  done  him 
good.  A  little  while  and  he  would  be  hearty  and  glad  enough  to 
see  the  house  full  again. 

And  indeed  it  seemed  that  Patty  was  right. 

^There's  a  new  hat  an'  ribbon  an'  a  sight  o'  money  come 
Whitsun  Tuesday  to  be  played  for  on  Shipham  Green,'  he  shouted 
io  her  whilst  he  barred  the  door.  *  So  get  ready  your  new  vrock, 
little  mouse,  an'  pull  out  your  summer  fal-lals,  for  'tis  time  now, 
sure  enough.    An'  we'll  just  go  across  an'  see  the  sport.' 


CHAPTER    VL 
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They  rode  along  together,  three  or  four — Solomon  and  long  Jims 
and  a  couple  from  the  Warren — ^neighbours  all.  Patty  was  on  the 
pillion  behind  her  father,  he  insisted  upon  that.  Of  course 
she'd  ride !  Why  not  ?  He  had  clean  forgot  the  thing  for  years, 
ever  since  she  was  a  child,  that  is ;  for  her  mother  never  went 
a-horseback  a  longful  while  afore  she  passed  away.     And  the  mare  ^ 
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would  never  know  she  was  there — not  no  more  than  if  it  were  a 
little  hen  dunnock  a-perched  upon  the  back  o'  her.  He  was  so 
pleased  with  the  idea  that,  although  Patty  felt  some  fears,  having 
never  before  travelled  in  this  fEishion,  she  fell  in  with  bis  whim 
without  a  word. 

And  very  fine  they  looked,  he  in  his  blue  coat  and  she  in  her 
white  frock  put  on  for  the  first  time  that  year  in  honour  of 
*' White-sun-tide." 

The  sunshine,  the  open  air,  the  expectation  of  sport  kept  the 
men  merry.    Every  little  thing  along  the  road  caught  the  quick 
eye  of  the  girl  and  made  her  heart  glad.    The  little  whinchat 
fluttering  above  the  gorse  in  yellow  flower  as  they  passed  Black 
Down,  the  wheatears  that  flew  in  front  and  pitched  again  upon 
the  loose  stone  wall.    And  above  Beacon  Batch,  high  up  in  the 
blue  sky,  a  sparrowhawk  was  fighting  with  a  crow.     How  they 
circled  one  above  the  other,  and  struck  !     She  pointed  them  out. 
<  'Tis  a  hawk  an'  a  crow/  said  Solomon. 
'  Zo  'tis — a  hawk  an'  a  crow,'  agreed  long  Jims. 
*  Ay.    That's  what  'tis — a  hawk  an'  a  crow,'  echoed  the  others. 
Her  father  just  looked  but  did  not  condescend  to  speak  at  alL 
Since  the  evening  in  the  porch  he  had  not  once  been  angry ; 
but  she  watched  him  narrowly  when  he  went  and  when  he  came, 
and  her  suspicion  had  grown  into  certainty.     She  knew  he  rode 
across  to  Ubley  every  day,  but  nothing  was  said.    And  yet  he 
never  started  as  if  to  go  that  way,  nor  returned  as  if  he  came 
therefrom.    He  wished  to  hold  it  from  her,  as  well  enough  he 
might ;  but  such  petty  shifts,  so  out  of  keeping  with  the  ont^ 
spoken  fearlessness  which  raised  him  in  her  estimation  above 
everybody  she  had  ever  known,  were  undermining  her  respect.    It 
was  enough  to  love  Sophia.     The  passion  of  a  staid  man,  who 
should  know  better,  cannot  clothe  its  folly  in  that  gauzy  vesture 
of  romance  which  gives  to  the  wildest  freak  of  youthftd  love  the 
beauty  of  a  dream.    It  is  ridiculous,  look  at  it  how  you  may. 
And  all   this  secrecy  made   it  mean.     So  something  had  come 
between  little  Patty  Winterhead  and  her  father  which  it  would 
take  more  than  time  to  remove. 

He  did  not  dream  of  this,  yet  he  knew  that  things  were 
changed. 

Open  house,  a  good  horse,  a  stout  heart,  and  a  dear  con- 
science— these  in  his  imagination  made  up  the  joy  of  life ;  and 
these  had  been  his,  in  fact.  One  may  have  house  and  horse  and 
be  of  little  wcith  for  want  of  heart  and  conscience.    Another, 
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with  heart  of  gold  and  conscience  white  as  silver,  to  earn  his 
bread  mnst  be  another  man's  man,  and  that  is  a  sorry  thing. 
Bat  to  have  all  is  enough  for  any  but  a  fool,  or  a  knave  with  a 
covetous  eye  that  nothing  on  earth  can  satisfy. 

And  the  delight  of  real  manhood  must  be  in  the  true  thing 
and  no  outside  show.  For  what  comfort  is  there  in  wheaten  bread 
got  on  trust,  wi*  no  money,  and  pay-day  wellnigh  due  ?  Or,  if 
the  mare  were  unsound,  yet  nobody  but  he  had  found  it  out,  she 
would  have  been  no  pleasure  in  his  eyes  though  she  stood  as 
handsome  as  a  picture. 

All  this  John  Winterhead  had  clearly  seen  and  said  in  his  own 
way  hundreds  of  times,  never  dreaming  that  it  might  come  to  him 
to  suffer  any  lasting  discontent.  But  now  he  was  never  at  ease. 
His  self-respect,  the  high  horse  he  used  to  ride  was  hurt  and 
carried  him  limping,  so  that  he  could  never  go  easy  and  satisfied, 
or  look  at  an  upright  John  Winterhead  in  the  old  proud  way. 
If,  in  heat  of  anger  or  smarting  under  a  wrong,  he  had  done  the 
murder  himself,  he  would  have  stood  in  better  plight  than  to-day, 
with  his  heart  softened  towards  his  dead  neighbour,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  he  had  feared  to  speak  out  always  before  his  mind. 
And  he  was  no  longer  free  to  come  and  go,  as  he  used  to  boast. 
For  when  the  thought  was  on  him,  rather  than  pass  the  place 
where  Joseph  Pierce  was  found,  he  would  turn  off  and  ride  a  mile 
further  round  to  come  home  to  Charterhouse  upon  the  other  side. 
Once,  when  he  saw  young  Giles  Standerwick  coming  up  from  the 
mineries,  he  cantered  his  mare  away  across  the  common  sooner 
than  meet  the  fellow  upon  the  king's  high-road.  And  these  things, 
known  to  none  but  himself,  kept  his  temper  always  on  the  edge. 

But,  to-day,  troubles  were  forgotten.  Father  and  daughter 
jogged  along  together  high  up  on  the  open  down,  with  the  brown 
heather  for  a  mile  or  more  on  each  hand,  and  the  broad  valley  rich 
and  green  stretching  far  away  below.  White  homesteads  gleamed 
between  the  orchards  and  elm  trees,  and  beyond  the  distant  hills 
a  narrow  strip  of  sea  glistened  in  the  sun.  Then,  as  they  passed 
over  the  brow  and  began  to  pick  their  way  down  the  steep  road, 
they  could  look  down  upon  a  nest  of  thatched  roofs  and  see  people 
gathering  on  a  village  green. 

'  Shipham,'  said  Solomon.  '. 

*  Ay,  sure,  Shipham,'  corroborated  long  Jims. 

At  the  village  itself  the  girl  scarcely  glanced. 

The  two  or  three  decent  farmhouses  clustering  aroimd  the 
church,  the  scattered  huts  upon  the  hillside,  built  of  stone,  but 
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whitewashed  so  that  they  glared  in  the  sun  fit  to  make  your  eyes 
ache,  possessed  neither  charm  nor  novelty  to  quicken  her  imagina- 
tion. Short  as  was  the  distance  from  Charterhouse,  she  had  never 
been  there  before.  But  the  wild  deeds  of  the  Shipham  men,  a 
never-failing  subject  for  winter  fireside  gossip,  had  many  a  time 
made  her  shiver  as  she  sat  silent  in  the  chimney  comer  beside  the 
burning  logs.  Her  only  thought  was  of  the  groovers,  for  the  place 
had  no  other  meaning  in  her  mind. 

A  bend  of  the  road,  and  they  came  upon  a  few  straggling 
cottages,  with  narrow  garden  plots  enclosed  within  walls  of  loose 
stones,  lying  along  the  wayside.  Upon  the  right,  against  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  a  house,  rather  larger,  stood  apart  from  the  rest.  It 
was  low  and  long-roofed,  with  a  small  square  porch  contrived  of 
three  slabs  of  blue  stone.  But  the  door  was  shut,  a  thing  to 
note  in  that  warm  June  weather.  A  vine  covering  half  the  front, 
torn  down  by  the  wind,  hung  neglected  away  from  the  wall ;  and 
although  the  windows  showed  the  place  not  untenanted,  the 
garden  was  uncropped. 

Solomon  Moggridge,  jogging  along  behind,  bestowed  a  kick 
upon  the  ribs  of  his  stout  cob,  and  quickly  brought  him  alongside 
the  mare. 

He  pointed  mysteriously  with  his  thumb  over  the  shoulder, 
and  nodded  and  winked.  To  ensure  secrecy  he  put  his  great 
brown  hand  over  his  lips  and  in  a  whisper,  to  which  a  nor'-west 
wind  is  a  trifle,  he  breathed  the  confidence — 

'  Standerwick*s.     Young  Giles  Standerwick's.' 

John  Winterhead  frowned  and  hastened  his  pace,  but  the 
girl  eagerly  turned  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  house.  The 
forlorn  appearance  of  the  place  went  to  her  heart.  At  once  her 
ready  apprehension,  seizing  upon  every  detail,  grasped  to  the  fiill 
the  horror  of  a  tragedy  which  had  so  often  haunted  her  mind. 
She  was  overcome  With  terror — and  with  pity,  too.  The  delight 
of  sunshine,  sky,  and  open  air  was  gone.  She  wished  she  had  not 
come.  Her  own  trouble  came  back.  Trembling,  she  hid  her  face 
behind  her  father's  broad  back  of  blue  for  fear  the  rest  should  see. 

But  the  attention  of  the  others  was  otherwise  occupied. 

They  had  now  reached  the  slope  close  above  Shipham  ;  and  the 
hillside,  dotted  here  and  there  with  wooden  huts  in  which  the 
groovers  kept  their  tools,  was  burrowed  like  a  rabbit-warren.  Out 
of  holes,  big  enough  to  take  the  body  of  a  man,  but  many  of  them 
with  little  to  spare,  miners  came  crawling,  their  clothes  earth- 
stained  and  yellow-red  with  ^  calamy,'    They  were  giriiig  uptrotk 
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to  go  down  to  the  cudgel-playing,  and  they  swarmed  into  the  road 
before  and  behind  the  little  party  of  yeomen  riding  down  from  the 
hills. 

Between  the  one  and  the  other  was  a  wide  contrast  indeed. 

The  law-abiding  husbandman,  with  his  love  of  quiet  and 
security,  hoping  by  years  of  patient  frugality  to  add  another 
acre  to  his  holding,  was  of  a  different  race  from  the  reckless 
groover,  who  cared  for  no  law  but  his  own  wild  code,  and  might 
be  rich  ten  times  over  if  he  would  only  be  respectable.  His 
wealth  easily  gotten  was  ill  spent,  yet  sometimes  there  were 
weeks  together  when  he  found  nothing,  or  not  so  much  as  would 
bring  him  bread.  Then  who  knows?  He  might  stop  a  man 
upon  the  hiUs,  or  if  a  sheep  should  be  missing  who  dared  say 
whither  it  was  gone  ?  for  the  groovers  held  together  as  thick  as 
thieves,  and  that  was  the  great  virtue  of  their  class. 

Down  the  hill  they  came  laughing  and  shouting  to  each  other. 
But  John  Winterhead  did  not  turn  his  head,  and  Patty  was 
a-most  afeard  to  look,  and  Solomon  only  squinted  out  of  one 
comer  of  his  eye,  as  a  good  constable  should.  And  so  they  got 
along  together  to  Shipham  Green,  and  put  up  their  nags  at  the 

*  Miners'  Arms '  by  the  comer. 

Upon  one  side  of  this  grass  plot,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
village,  where  the  roads  meet,  a  platform  had  been  set  up.  A  few 
yards  behind,  a  sort  of  scaffold,  with  a  tier  of  seats  one  above  the 
other,  was  already  half  filled  with  substantial  folk  to  whom  a 
shilling  was  not  all  the  world.  Here  and  there  a  groover  or  two 
in  luck,  sitting  cheok  by  jowl  with  people  of  consequence,  Dr. 
William  Haggett  and  the  crowner  himself — good-now !  and  women^ 
folk  who  would  see  the  sport  but  were  shy  of  being  in  the  crowd. 

To  this  stand  John  Winterhead  pushed  his  way  through  the 
people,  now  and  again  looking  back  to  be  sure  that  Patty  was  at 
his  heels.  The  front  seats  were  taken,  all  but  two  at  the  end, 
and  nodding  to  one  and  another  as  he  passed,  he  sat  down  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  foremost  row.  Dr.  William  Haggett  waved  his 
hand  from  a  distance  and  shouted  in  his  great  blustering  way, 

*  Hullo !  Mr.  John  Winterhead.  Pity  the  young  Giles  Stander- 
wick  isn't  here.' 

There  was  nothing  but  Standerwick — Standerwick  at  every 
turn  he  took.  He  waved  back  a  civil  assent,  but  Patty  noticed 
that  he  swayed  to  and  fro  impatiently  and  shook  his  head. 

His  vexation  was  soon  forgotten.  Sightseers  came  thronging 
In  by  every  road.     The  green  was  nearly  filled.     Wherever  thep 
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was  a  window  there  were  folk  tx)  look,  and  people  standing  upon 
every  bit  of  wall.  Why,  at  one  cottage  the  men  had  put  a  ladder 
against  the  thatch  and  climbed  up  and  sat  astraddle  upon  the 
ridge.  So  there  was  enough  around  to  hold  all  eyes  and  keep 
every  mind  at  work.  And  John  Winterhead,  like  all  the  rest,  felt 
that  the  moment  was  at  hand  when  the  credit  of  that  side  o' 
Mendip  was  at  stake. 

For  this  meeting  was  the  outcome  of  the  play  at  Cheddar, 
when  the  old  gamester  from  below  Taxmton  carried  all  before 
him ;  and  Dr.  William  Haggett  had  talked  loud,  and  offered  the 
prize,  and  made  bold  to  say  that  he  would  find  a  Mendip  man 
who  could  stand  up  before  the  best,  come  from  where  he  might. 
But  in  his  boast  he  was  thinking  of  the  young  Giles  Standerwick, 
who  would  have  no  more  of  it. 

It  wanted  full  five  minutes  to  the  time  fixed  for  the  playing 
to  begin  when  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  a  hat  came  spinning 
and  pitched  plump  in  the  middle  of  the  platform. 

Some  around  set  up  a  cheer. 

Beside  the  ladder  for  gamesters  to  mount  the  stage  a  huge 
groover  with  a  fetir  freckled  face  and  a  red  head  was  standing,  and 
at  this  sound  of  exultation  he  mounted  one  step  and  turned  round 
to  the  rest. 

*  What's  that  about  ? '  he  cried  angrily.  *  That's  no  Shipham 
hat,  I  teU  ee.' 

At  once  there  was  a  murmur  and  discontented  talk,  for  many 
a  head  in  Shipham  was  hot  from  Whit  Monday  revelling,  and 
tongues,  having  already  been  well  oiled  to-day,  were  apt  to  run 
loose.  What  would  have  shown  high  spirit  in  one  of  themselves 
was  no  better  than  taking  a  mean  advantage  in  a  man  from  the 
other  side  o'  Taunton.  *  Why  hadn'  he  thrown  in  his  hat  the  day 
afore  yesterday  ? '  '  Ay  I  or  the  week  afore  last  ? '  Then  came 
a  shower  of  Shipham  hats,  half  a  score  of  them.  '  There !  Let 
him  take  it  out  o'  that ! '  shouted  John  Winterhead,  catching  the 
excitement. 

The  great  church-clock  began  to  strike,  but  before  it  had  gone 
three  two  players  were  fece  to  face  upon  the  platform.  Long 
Jims  Matravis  was  to  play  the  first  bout  against  the  champion 
from  the  other  side  of  Taimton.  As  he  stepped  forward  in  yellow 
cord  breeches  and  grey  hose,  and  a  shirt  fresh-washea  as  white 
as  snow,  John  Winterhead  clapped  his  hands.  'Keep  up 
your  butt,  Jimmy,'  he  cried,  for  a  man  must  be  cold-blooded 
indeed  who  can  see  a  friend  stand  up  for  the  place  where  he  was 
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bred  and  say  nothing.  Jims  turned  round,  laughed,  and  shook 
up  the  little  basket-guard  so  named  and  held  in  the  left  hand.  Then 
they  measured  distance.  '  Keep  up  your  butt  an*  God  preserve 
your  eyesight/  said  each  to  the  other,  and  so  they  fell  to 
play. 

The  sticks  rattled,  ten  times  in  ten  seconds,  quicker  than 
eye  could  follow.  Then  they  stopped.  Blood  came  running 
down  Jims's  forehead,  though  nobody  quite  knew  by  what  stroke 
this  was  brought  about.  The  thing  was  so  quick  that  Jims  him- 
self was  '  dumb-foundered,'  and  without  one  word  of  explanation 
stepped  down  amongst  the  crowd. 

There  was  cheering  of  course,  yet  applause  must  needs  be 
half-hearted  when  all  the  world  is  wishing  the  upshot  otherwise. 
John  Winterhead  alone  was  of  mind  large  enough  to  give  honour 
where  it  was  due. 

'  Perty  play.  Perty  play.  I  never  wish  to  see  quicker,'  he 
called  out,  and  looked  around  the  stand  with  now  and  again  a 
stubborn  nod  o'  the  head,  let  any  man  say  'no'  to  him  who 
might. 

As  it  began  so  the  thing  went  on,  for  if  a  man  will  play  all 
England,  he  has  his  work  cut  out,  and  no  time  to  waste  in 
fanciful  tricks  and  showing  ofif  and  that.  One  after  another 
they  came  up,  sometimes  a  yeoman  in  his  white  shirt,  sometimes 
a  groover  in  his  working  dress,  for  like  enough  he  had  but  that ; 
and  one  after  another,  maybe  in  two  minutes  maybe  five,  they 
went  down  again  with  broken  crowns,  until  Shipham  men  felt 
very  sore  and  many  of  the  fiujes  round  about  looked  sullen  too. 

At  last  came  the  turn  of  the  great  red-headed  groover  beside 
the  steps.  Before  picking  up  his  cudgel  he  stopped  to  roll  up  his 
sleeves,  and  he  spat  in  his  hands,  just  as  if  he  were  going  to 
work.  Six  feet  four,  with  his  long  hairy  arms  bare,  he  towered 
like  a  giant  half  a  head  above  the  other,  who  was  a  smart  man  too. 
But  when  the  set-to  began  it  was  seen  that  all  the  play  was 
changed.  There  was  no  rattle  of  the  sticks,  but  now  and  then  a 
sharp  blow,  hard  enough  to  break  any  but  a  stout  ground  ash  in 
two.  The  Taunton  man  grew  wary,  for  height  told,  and  he  could 
not  hope  to  get  behind  or  beat  down  the  groover's  guard,  and 
he  of  Shipham,  with  all  the  people  shouting  on  his  side,  laid  on 
with  all  his  might. 

At  last  he  hit  the  stranger  across  the  shoulder,  a  blow  with  a 
dull-sounding  thud  that  might  be  heard  halfway  up  the  hill. 
Some  drew  in  their  breath  to  see  it,  others  only  lau^ed.^   ft 
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made  little  Patty  Winterhead  turn  sick  and  wish  she  had  not 
come.  And  John  Winterhead  halloed  across  to  Dr.  William 
Haggett  by  name,  that  this  was  all  too  savage  for  true  science. 

But  the  gamester  did  not  wince.  He  only  played  more  warily 
whilst  the  groover  grew  still  more  fierce.  And  there  was  such  a 
&scination  about  it,  that,  although  little  Patty's  heart  was  in 
her  mouth,  she  could  not  help  looking ;  and  the  goodwill  of 
her  wayward  little  spirit,  which  always  saw  things  different  from 
other  folk,  was  with  the  *  foreigner '  and  not  with  the  Mendip 
man. 

Then  for  a  minute  or  more  there  was  nothing  done.  Then, 
just  in  the  same  way,  the  groover  struck  again.  But  before  he  could 
recover  his  guard,  the  other  hit  him  with  all  his  force  upon  the 
head,  so  that  it  was  no  question  of  a  broken  crown,  but  rather  of 
a  cracked  skull.  And  the  groover  fell  back  all  along-straight,  there 
where  he  stood,  and  lay  upon  the  stage  as  still  as  if  he  were  dead. 

At  once  the  place  was  in  an  upstir.  People  by  the  steps  rushed 
up  upon  the  platform.  Dr.  William  Haggett,  raising  both  hands, 
warned  them  Imck,  calling  out  in  his  blusterous,  pompous  way  to 
let  Bone  touch  the  man  until  he  came,  or  he  would  not  be  re- 
sponsible. But  between  the  stand  of  seats  and  the  players'  stage 
people  were  packed  as  tight  as  wax,  and  by  the  time  he  had  pushed 
his  way  through,  there  was  a  pool  of  blood  upon  one  of  the  deal 
planks  as  big  as  a  pewter  platter. 

All  the  while  the  gamester  stood  there  stick  in  hand,  not  cer- 
tain what  might  be  to  follow.  He  was  to  play  all  comers,  and  like 
enough  there  were  more  to  come.  But  scattered  all  about  the 
erowd,  wherever  there  was  a  groover,  rose  an  oath  and  a  growl ;  and 
by  the  comer  where  Patty  and  her  father  were  sitting,  a  score,  or 
may  be  more,  in  a  group  together,  kept  hallooing  to  throw  the 
man  off  the  stage,  *  an'  twist  the  neck  o*  un.'  And  when  the 
senseless  groover  was  lifted  down  they  made  an  ugly  rush  towards 
the  steps,  so  that  quiet  people,  seeing  fear,  shuffled  quickly  out  of 
the  way  as  they  could. 

Then  the  spirit  of  fair-play  in  the  heart  of  John  Winterhead 
was  stirred. 

Red  in  the  cheek  and  angry  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  with  both 
fists  clenched,  and  ready  to  face  the  whole  lot  of  them. 

'  It's  fair,'  he  cried  out  in  his  lusty  voice.  *  All  fair,  an'  nothing 
but  fair.  I  say,  what  you  do  gie,  you  mus'  make  up  your  mind  to 
take.  The  man  played  so  light  as  a  feather,  till  t'other  cut  un 
a'most  in  two.     There's  no  one  among  'em  wi'  more  'an  a  scratch 
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on  the  fore  part  of  his  head,  like.  An'  if  heVe  a-beat  'em— why, 
respec'  'un  the  better  for  it.' 

At  these  words  the  hindermost  of  the  crowd  had  turned  about 
to  see  who  was  speaking,  and  one  shouted  bcuik  that  he  never 
thought  to  see  Mr.  John  Winterhead  o'  Charterhouse  against  the 
Mendip  country. 

'  Against  the  Mendip  country  ? '  roared  John  Winterhead,  for 
his  blood  was  up,  and  he  never  bore  contradiction  meekly.  ^  I  tell 
ee  what,  I'll  gie  any  mother's  son  o'  ee  the  best  golden  guinea 
that  ever  were  coined  to  stan'  up  afore  the  man.' 

He  stopped,  but  no  one  answered.  Then  he  struck  with  his 
fist  upon  his  open  palm  and  went  on  louder  still. 

'  I'll  gie  two — so  there.  Look-y-here.  I'll  gie  a  vi-pun-note, 
BO  crisp  that  he'll  rottle  twixt  your  vinger  an'  thumb,  to  any  man 
on  Mendip  that  can  draw  blood.  Zo  the  next  is  well  paid,  win  or  lose.' 

Scareely  had  the  offer  passed  his  lips  when  at  the  far  end  of 
Che  green  a  fresh  hubbub  arose.  Presently  a  hat,  quickly  handed 
over  the  heads  of  the  people,  was  thrown  to  pitch  right  at  the  feet 
of  the  man  from  below  Taunton.  With  great  pushing  and  angry 
cries  to  *  make  way,'  a  passage  was  slowly  forced  for  one  more 
adventureMme  gamester  with  pluck  enough  to  try  his  luck.  Then 
cheers  burst  from  every  throat  as  the  young  Giles  Standerwick 
stepped  upon  the  stage. 

*  And  there's  one'U  take  your  money,  Mr.  Winterhead,'  laughed 
the  groover  who  had  before  spoken. 

But  John  Winterhead  had  already  sat  down. 

The  girl's  attention  fixed  eagerly  upon  this  young  miner,  whose 
sad  story  so  deeply  moved  her  sympathies,  and  whilst  her  eyes 
seized  upon  every  detail  of  his  appearance,  her  imagination  found 
reasons  to  account  for  his  unlooked-for  presence  that  afternoon. 
Against  his  will  he  had  been  persuaded  to  play  for  honour  of  the 
hills.  Yet  how  he  was  dressed !  Not  in  working  clothes,  but  a 
white  shirt,  like  a  decent  man.  That  must  be  pride,  the  outcome 
of  the  shame  he  suffered.  She  liked  him  for  being  proud.  He 
had  done  nothing.  He  did  not  look  like  a  groover,  with  his  thin 
£EU>e  and  black  hair.  And  he  was  taller  than  she  had  thought — 
or  slighter.     She  hoped  with  all  her  heart  that  he  would  win. 

But  how  would  her  father  take  it  ?  for  it  was  clear  to  see  he 
hated  the  very  name  of  Standerwick. 

The  thought  agitated  her.  The  cheering  died  away,  and  every 
eye  was  fixed  upon  the  back-sworders  as  they  stepped  towards  each 
^tj^er.     She  turned  to  speak  a  word — and  lo !  the  seat  beside  her 
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was  empty.  Without  a  word  her  {ieither  had  stepped  down  from 
the  end  of  the  stand  and  was  gone. 

She  glanced  on  all  sides— down  the  road — ^amongst  the  crowd 
— ^but  nowhere  was  he  to  be  seen.  It  made  her  angry.  To  think 
that,  after  getting  so  excited,  he  should  steal  away  because  he  did 
not  like  this  man !  She  felt  ashamed.  It  would  look  as  if  he  be- 
grudged his  five-pound  note.  Not  that  she  thought  that.  Too  well 
she  knew  him,  and  was  too  proud  to  harbour  such  a  doubt.  For 
if,  as  they  say,  he  had  opened  his  mouth  too  wide,  he  would  be 
the  last  to  own  it.     But  it  was  strange. 

The  sticks  clattered.  There  was  an  outcry  and  a  clapping  of 
hands.  The  sticklers  cried  ^  Bout,'  and  the  players  stood  back  a 
breathing-while.  Little  Patty  Winterhead  watched  narrowly,  as 
if  her  heart  were  there,  but  all  the  while  her  inner  thoughts  were 
worrying,  so  that  for  the  life  of  her  she  could  not  have  told  what 
she  had  seen.  And  she  felt  afraid,  for  in  the  pause  the  groovers 
hard  by  began  to  talk  again  of  what  they  should  like  to  do — ^but 
not  aloud,  in  low  voices  and  words  that  made  her  shudder. 

The  gamesters  fell  to  again.  How  it  happened  Patty  did  not 
know,  but  in  a  minute  there  was  a  cry  of  'blood,'  and  a  red  spot  on 
the  forehead  of  him  from  the  othe^  side  o'  Taunton,  just  by  the 
parting  of  his  hair.  So  Mendip  triumphed  after  all.  And  to  hear 
the  noise,  and  see  men  dance  and  throw  up  their  hats,  you  might 
have  thought  one  half  the  people  had  gone  wellnigh  mad.  As 
the  young  Giles  Standerwick  stepped  down  they  pressed  around  to 
catch  him  by  the  hand,  wild  enough  with  joy  to  almost  squeeze 
the  breath  out  of  his  body. 

Now  whilst  all  this  was  taking  place,  many  decent  men,  and 
such  as  loved  fair-play,  hearing  the  discontent,  and  having  an 
inkling  of  what  might  come,  had  gathered  close  about  the  stage. 
And  well  they  did.  With  autumn  gorse  under  Callow  rocks  it 
was  a  spark — a  flame— and  all  ablaze.  And  a  Shipham  crowd  in 
those  days  was  just  like  this.     A  word — a  blow — and  then  full  riot. 

So  in  a  moment,  before  Patty  was  aware,  the  whole  place  was 
astir. 

The  groovers  made  a  rush,  but  the  others,  stronger  than 
they,  pushed  and  beat  them  slowly  back,  inch  by  inch,  with  fists 
and  sticks,  until,  gaining  force  as  they  went,  like  a  running  tide, 
they  came  all  around,  and  the  stand  where  Patty  sat  stood  like  an 
island  in  a  sea  of  strife. 

The  girl  was  afraid.  Not  so  much  that  she  saw  fear  for  her- 
self, but  there  was  many  a  broken  head ;    and  the  people  who 
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were  poshed  back  against  the  scaffold  by  the  weight  of  the  crowd 
kept  shrieking  and  crying  that  they  were  crushed  to  death.  Such 
as  were  able  climbed  up  upon  the  stand.  Some  crawled  under, 
for  it  only  stood  on  poles,  and  was  open  upon  three  sides  out  of 
four. 

There  came  a  sharp  crack,  and  then  the  tearing  sound  of  split- 
ting wood.  The  seats  swayed.  The  post  by  the  comer  where 
Patty  sat  broke  off  short,  and  without  power  to  help  herself  she 
was  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  straggling  mob. 

For  some  yards  she  was  carried  along ;  but  the  press  became 
looser  now  the  barrier  was  gone.  She  felt  herself  falling.  She 
clutched  at  the  one  nearest  to  her  and  cried  for  help. 

Then  a  voice  shouted  to  hold  back,  for  a  child  was  being 
trampled  under  foot. 

Quicker  than  it  can  be  told  she  found  herself  lifted  from  the 
ground.  With  no  more  ado  than  if  she  had  been  a  maid  of  five 
years,  a  man  had  got  her  in  his  arms  and  was  battling  his  way  with 
her,  thrusting  the  people  aside  with  both  elbows,  and  shouting  to 
them  to  make  room. 

He  held  her  higher  than  his  shoulder  and  she  had  not  seen  his 
face.  But  he  was  strong,  and  the  firmness  of  his  grip  gave  her 
confidence,  so  that  she  was  no  more  frightened  than  if  it  were  her 
father. 

On  the  higher  side  of  the  green,  by  the  mouth  of  a  drang-way, 
which  at  that  time  led  between  and  behind  the  cottages  along  the 
hill,  a  laburnum  tree  leaned  over  a  garden  wall.  Masses  of 
*  golden-chain,'  knocked  off  in  sport  by  the  village  boys,  strewed 
the  ground.  Here  on  the  edge  of  the  grass,  by  a  path  of  rough 
stones,  he  set  her  down. 

She  turned  to  thank  this  unknown  friend  in  need. 

It  was  the  young  Giles  Standerwick. 

Still  breathless  from  her  alarm,  and  quivering  with  excitement, 
in  her  surprise  her  tongue  could  shape  no  words  together  to  say 
how  greatly  she  was  beholden  to  him.  Something  she  managed 
to  stammer — of  no  account.  How  that  she  was  much  obhged — 
and — and  then  she  stopped. 

Partly  she  was  mute,  because  he  had  been  so  often  in  her 
thoughts.  She  reddened  like  one  foxmd  out  and  ashamed,  and 
looked  down. 

He  too,  on  his  part,  was  ill  at  ease  to  find  this  village  child,  as 
he  supposed,  whom  he  had  so  readily  picked  up,  a  girl  of  twenty 
and  woman  grown.    He  knew  her  too  as  John  Winterbead's  maid^ 
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o*  Charterhouse,  one  of  the  well-to-do  Bort — of  the  people  who 
looked  down  on  him  and  his. 

*  I  was  afeard  you'd  get  hurt/  he  said  bluntly,  but  half  in 
apology.     '  'Tis  to  be  hoped  you  be  nothing  the  worse.' 

Her  white  frock,  crumpled  and  soiled,  was  strent  from  the 
pocket-hole  right  down  through. 

'No,  thank  you,'  she  faltered,  with  a  rueful  glance  at  herself. 
*  Thanking  you  for  your  kindness,  I — I  be  none  the  worse.* 

The  fight  was  still  going  forward  behind  them  on  the  green ; 
it  grew  even  noisier  as  it  became  less  fierce. 

Then  round  the  comer  at  the  head  of  the  drang-way ,  in  haste  to 
see  what  was  the  matter,  hurried  John  Winterhead. 

But  not  alone.     Close  at  his  elbow  walked  Sophia  Pieroe. 


{To  he  continued,) 
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*  QEE  the  ayanfts  ! '  said  the  old  Mahasni  to  George  Borrow  at 
k3  Tangier — 'and  hear  them  eating.  Powerful  is  the 
ayana — more  powerftd  than  the  Sultan  or  the  Clonsnl.  Should 
the  Saltan  send  all  his  Mahasniah  against  the  ayana,  should  he 
send  me  with  them,  the  ayana  would  say  '*  Ha !  ha ! "  Powerful 
is  the  ayana.  He  fears  not  the  Consul.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
Consul  said,  "  I  am  stronger  than  the  ayana,  and  I  will  extirpate 
him  from  the  land."  So  he  shouted  through  the  city,  *'0 
Tangerines,  speed  forth  to  fight  the  ayana — destroy  him  in  the 
egg  ;  for  know  that  whosoever  shall  bring  me  one  pound  weight  of 
the  eggs  of  the  ayana,  unto  him  will  I  give  five  reals  of  Spain ; 
there  shall  be  no  ayanas  this  year."  So  all  Tangier  rushed  forth 
to  fight  the  ayana,  and  to  collect  the  eggs  which  the  ayana  had 
laid  to  hatch  beneath  the  sand  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  in 
the  roads,  and  in  the  plains.  And  my  own  child,  who  is  seven 
years  old,  went  forth  to  fight  the  ayana — and  he  alone  collected 
^gs  to  the  weight  of  five  pounds,  eggs  which  the  ayana  had 
placed  beneath  the  sand,  and  he  carried  them  to  the  Consul,  and 
the  Consul  paid  the  price.  And  hundreds  carried  eggs  to  the 
Consul,  more  or  less,  and  the  Consul  paid  them  the  price ;  and 
in  less  than  three  days  the  treasure-chest  of  the  Consul  was 
exhausted.  And  then  he  cried,  "  Desist,  0  Tangerines !  perhaps 
we  have  destroyed  the  ayana — perhaps  we  have  destroyed  them 
aH.**  Ha !  ha !  Look  aroxmd  you  and  beneath  you  and  above 
you,  and  tell  me  whether  the  Consul  has  destroyed  the 
ayana!  More  powerful  than  the  Consul — more  powerful  thai^ 
the  Sultan  and  all  his  armies.*  c^r^r^r^]r> 
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I  read  that  passage,  I  remember,  vhile  drifting  down  the 
Shire  River  in  the  stifling  days  of  mid-November,  before  the 
rains  had  began.  When  you  set  foot  on  shore,  everything  was 
dry  and  dusty;  and  wherever  you  stepped,  out  of  the  dead, 
brown,  rustling  grass,  with  a  whirr  and  a  crackle,  flew  the 
ayana — dzombe^  they  call  them  in  those  parts.  Such  perfectly 
finished,  cunningly  contrived  little  brutes,  with  their  glancing 
colours  and  varnished  surfaces — brown  and  yellow  and  grey,  with 
perhaps  a  touch  of  red — the  serrated  edge  of  the  hind-thigh 
like  a  bit  of  carving  done  in  ivory,  and  the  armour-plated  head 
and  neck,  and  the  brown,  dull,  uncanny  eyes,  that  seem  to  look 
at  you  with  a  kind  of  fiendish  triumph,  as  if  knowing  that, 
even  if  you  could  stamp  the  whole  swarm  into  the  earth  then 
and  there,  millions  more  would  arrive  to  take  their  place.  If 
you  have  much  to  do  with  them,  you  gradually  come  to  feel 
towards  them  a  kind  of  insane  hatred,  as  though  they  were  some 
concrete  embodiment  of  evil  which  you  might  lawfully  hunt  out 
of  existence,  were  that  possible. 

I  read  aloud  to  my  companion  the  passage  about  the  Consul, 
the  Saltan,  and  the  ayana— -also  the  subsequent  remarks,  in 
which  Borrow  (upon  whom  be  peace !)  describes  the  locusts  as 
^  of  an  immense  size  and  of  a  loathly  aspect.'  Size,  as  we  all 
know,  is  a  relative  term,  and  we  can  never  now  know — at  least, 
not  in  this  world — what  was  George  Borrow's  idea  of  the  proper 
size  for  a  locust.  Thedzomhe  averaged  about  2^  inches  in  length,  or 
under.  I  have  seen  the  large-sized '  Emperor '  locust,  about  4  inches 
long,  but  never  in  swarms — ^perhaps,  however,  it  was  his  kin  who 
desolated  Tangier  in  that  woeful  season  of  1839.  Moreover, 
I  fftil  to  see  anything  particularly  '  loathly '  in  their  aspect.  On 
the  contrary,  the  locust  strikes  one  as  particularly  dainty — clean 
and  neat,  and  smooth  and  dry — no  repulsive  sliminess  or  hairiness 
about  him ;  you  do  not  mind  handling  him,  or  shudder  if  he 
ah'ghts  upon  you  by  accident.  The  Zulus  say  that,  when  a  grass- 
hopper does  this,  it  is  a  good  omen,  and  shows  that  you  are  about 
to  receive  a  present.  I  suppose  the  omen  scarcely  holds  good  of 
locusts — or  the  powers  who  look  to  the  distribution  of  the  pre- 
sents must  have  their  hands  full  redeeming  their  promises  when 
the  swarms  are  abroad.  No,  the  appearance  of  the  locust  is  not 
loathly,  according  to  common  standards  of  loathliness,  whatever 
his  conduct  may  be.  But  perhaps  what  Borrow  meant  was  a  sub- 
jective and  retrospective  loathliness — ^a  transference  to  the  locust's 
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personality  of  the  feelings  he  excited  in  the  breast  of  the 
spectator,  especially  if  that  spectator  owned  gardens  and 
vineyards. 

It  was  in  January  or  February,  1894,  that  the  forerunners  of 
this  desolating  host  appeared  in  the  Shire  Highlands.  They  had 
not  been  seen  there — not  in  destructive  swarms,  that  is — for  over 
thirty  years.  People  over  forty  remembered  how  there  had  been 
another  such  visitation  '  before  the  Yaos  came  down ' — i.e.  about 
1860.  It  must  have  been  after  Livingstone's  discovery  of  the 
Nyasa  in  1859,  for  he  makes  no  mention  of  such  a  scourge  on 
that  occasion,  but  found  the  Shire  Highlands  a  fertile  and 
flourishing  country.  Chipoka,  near  Mount  Mlanje  (son  of  the 
Chipoka  who  was  visited  by  Proctor  and  Scudamore,  of  the 
Universities  Mission,  in  December  1861),  told  me  that  *  he 
was  not  yet  bom  when  the  dzombe  came ;  but  when  the  white 
men  arrived,  he  was  a  baby,  being  carried  about  on  his  mother's 
back; 

To  return  to  the  locusts.  They  were  said  to  have  come  from 
the  south;  but  whether  this  was  the  case  I  do  not  know.  It 
hardly  agrees  with  the  fact  of  their  subsequent  progress  south- 
ward. They  were  first  seen  between  the  Shire  and  Michiru  (a 
moxmtain  or  rather  ridge  of  hills  about  eight  miles  west  of 
Blantyre),  then  went  on  to  Mount  Ndirande,  to  the  eastward, 
where  they  laid  their  eggs,  and  the  young  brood,  when  hatched, 
made  for  Matope — i.e.  in  a  northerly  direction,  towards  the  river. 
My  first  personal  experience  of  them  was  somewhat  puzzling.  I 
find  noted  in  my  diary  that,  on  March  22,  at  a  point  (I  suppose) 
about  fifteen  miles  north-west  of  the  Shire,  we  met  with  'a 
swarm  of  small  jumping  locusts '  about  an  inch  long,  green  and 
black  in  colour.  They  seemed  to  be  going  southward,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  hops  of  about  two  yards  and  under — so  that  they 
could  not  possibly  have  crossed  the  river,  which  is  there  about  as 
wide  as  the  Thames  at  Richmond.  Where  had  they  come  from  ? 
Perhaps  some  of  the  Ndirande  swarm  had  gone  on  and  crossed 
the  Shire  before  laying  their  eggs — perhaps  a  swarm,  of  which 
the  news  had  not  reached  us,  had  come  from  the  north,  on  the 
western  bank,  past  Mponda's — as  though  Mponda  were  not  in 
himself  plague  enough  for  a  country.  He  may  have  mended  his 
manners  since — but  in  those  days  he  still  sent  out  slave- 
kidnappers  on  the  sly,  and  occasionally  gave  himself  the  diversion 
of  a  little  war  with  his  neighbour?. 
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There  they  were,  however — the  locusts,  I  mean — and  there 
was  food  for  the  Angoni,  who  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  ready 
to  eat  anything.  They  caught  them  in  their  hands,  or  beat 
them  oflf  the  bushes  into  cloths  spread  for  the  purpose.  The 
most  usual  method  of  disposing  of  them,  I  am  afraid,  is  to  pull 
off  their  legs  and  roast  them  in  a  pot — *  ckimodzimodzi  (just  like) 
kofi,*  as  a  boy  once  explained  to  me.  It  is  barbarous — but  how 
is  an  Angoni  to  kill  locusts  expeditiously  and  painlessly  ?  For 
myself,  I  can  think  of  nothing  less  unsatisfactory  than  a  big  pot 
of  boiling  water. 

In  theory,  I  suppose,  a  locust  is  no  more  repulsive  than  a 
shrimp,  yet  we  like  the  latter — I  speak  for  myself — and  have 
never  succeeded  in  tasting  the  former.  I  fully  intended  to  try, 
and  on  one  occasion,  seeing  some  boys  seated  round  a  fire  dis- 
cussing ilzombej  I  walked  up  and  demanded  some.  They  were 
freely  offered — the  African,  as  a  rule,  is  as  ready  to  give  as  to 
ask — but  they  looked  exceedingly  repulsive,  viewed  in  that  capacity, 
and  my  courage  oozed  away.  They  will  keep  for  an  indefinite 
time,  after  being  dried  in  the  sun — you  may  often  see  them  in 
the  villages  undergoing  this  process,  spread  out  on  mats — and  the 
longer  they  are  kept,  the  more  nearly  do  they  approximate  to  that 
description  of  Borrow's,  which  is  so  utterly  inapplicable  to  them 
when  living. 

The  Angoni,  apparently,  get  so  little  to  eat  that  one  would 
be  sorry  to  grudge  them  any  food  supply — locusts  or  anything 
else.  But  when  one  sees  them  stripping  off  the  wings  of  the 
shiny  green  ukuinbtUera  beetle  (a  large  kind  of  Buprestisy  I 
think),  or  grilling  certain  little  striped  caterpillars  in  the  lid  of 
a  biscuit-tin,  one  can  only  wish  them  more  abundant  crops  (and 
no  war  to  interfere  with  the  harvest),  and,  above  all,  a  few  more 
goats. 

After  all,  considering  what  these  people  have  to  suffer  at  the 
hands,  or  rather  the  jaws,  of  the  locusts,  it  seems  only  fiur  that 
the  locusts  should  give  some  small  measure  of  compensation,  and 
be,  for  once  in  a  way,  an  occasion  of  rejoicing.  *  PenyUj  Donna/ 
cried  my  carriers  on  the  return  journey  to  Angoniland — it 
was  a  few  weeks  after  the  encounter  with  the  jumping  grubs 
above  alluded  to — *  zakudia  zamhiH.*  *  Look !  plenty  of 
food!'  These  were  a  swarm  of  mature  and  flying  locusts, 
still  passing  southward,  on  May  2.  I  remember  that,  outside 
this   regular  swarm,   the   bush  seemed  alive  with  them,   hop- 
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ping  and  flying  in  all  directions;  the  air  was  full  of  the 
whizz  of  their  wings  and  the  click-click-olick  of  their  sudden 
alighting. 

Later  in  the  season,  children  of  the  Mission  School  on  various 
occasions  played  truant,  and  walked  several  miles  on  the  strength  of 
a  reported  swarm  of  locusts  in  the  neighbourhood— or  rather,  I 
suppose,  of  the  expectation  of  roast  locusts,  as  a  result  of  the 
swarm.  They  returned  with  baskets  full  of  spoil,  which  were 
ruthlessly  and  cruelly  confiscated,  and  those  who  had  eaten  most 
on  the  way  had  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  their 
foresight.  When  the  swarms  passed  over  the  Mission  itself,  wild 
excitement  seemed  to  seize  on  every  one,  down  to  the  dogs  and 
chickens.  A  worthy  deacon  of  the  native  Church  came  to  borrow 
the  writer's  butterfly-net,  and  was  thereupon  seen  performing 
wonderful  evolutions  about  the  grounds — a  tall  white-clad  figure 
waving  a  banner  of  green  gauze,  leaping  high  in  air,  and  followed 
by  an  enthusiastic  posse  of  small  brown  boys. 

The  largest  swarm  I  ever  witnessed  I  find  recorded  in 
my  diary  under  date  September  16  of  the  same  year.  Being  on 
that  date  at  the  Iambi  plantation,  about  six  miles  from  Blantyre, 
I  saw  them  passing,  like  a  dense  cloud,  some  distance  to  the 
westward.  Returning  to  the  Mission  on  the  following  morning, 
I  saw,  as  I  find  noted,  *  the  trees  beyond  the  Nasolo  brown  with 
locusts ;  the  stream  full  of  them,  and  not  fit  to  drink ; '  in  fact, 
it  was  black  and  loathly — the  word  may  pass  unchallenged  this 
time.  I  remember  being  struck,  some  distance  ofi*,  by  the  strange 
appearance  of  the  trees;  they  looked  all  brown  and  dead,  whereas, 
though  this  was  winter,  they  should,  in  those  parts,  have  shown 
a  fair  proportion  of  green.  I  asked  my  hammock-boys  what  they 
made  of  this  unusual  phenomenon — ^were  the  trees  burnt  or  what  ? 
—and  they  replied,  ^  Dzombe.^  As  we  drew  nearer  we  saw  them 
roosting  in  the  branches  in  clinging  masses,  almost  like  swarms 
of  bees.  It  was  a  damp  chilly  morning,  with  a  driving  Scotch 
mist,  and  doubtless  they  felt  no  inclination  to  turn  out.  Ijater 
in  the  day  I  find  the  following  entry  :  *  Went  to  Mlomba's,  saw 
Che  Ndombo,  who  says  the  locusts  have  eaten  the  mhelemende 
(which  Mr.  L.  thought  they  would  not  eat).*  They  were  getting 
sharp  set  by  this  time. 

The  mbetemende  is  a  bean  growing  on  a  small  shrub,  three  or 
four  feet  high,  with  yellow  flowers,  planted  round  all  the  native 
villages  in  that  district,  and  very  commonly  eaten  as  a  relish 
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(ndi/wo)  with  maize  porridge  {naima).  The  natives  cultivate  an 
endless  variety  of  beans,  and,  to  my  thinking,  the  mbdemende  is 
the  least  agreeable  of  the  lot ;  but  that  the  locusts  should  have 
sufficient  discrimination  to  find  that  out  seems  surprising.  Per- 
haps there  is  some  bitter  or  astringent  principle  in  the  leaves 
which  disagrees  with  them,  as  there  certainly  is  in  coffee,  which 
it  was  long  said  they  would  not  touch.  But,  alas !  their  dislikes 
were  not  proof  against  hunger,  and  the  happy  confidence  of  the 
planters  was  soon  to  be  destroyed.  They  abstained  from  the 
coffee  as  long  as  there  were  other  and  pleasanter  green  things  to 
be  had,  no  whit  longer.  There  was  naturally,  however,  less 
damage  done  to  the  coffee  than  to  other  things. 

The  natives,  of  course,  suffered  severely,  but  most  of  them, 
with  their  usual  improvidence,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  well- 
meant  exhortations  to  husband  their  com  carefully  (instead  of 
selling  it  recklessly  to  all  comers  who  had  calico  or  '  notions '  to 
offer,  or  brewing  beer  on  a  large  scale),  and  to  plant  sweet 
potatoes  as  being  a  safer  investment.  Perhaps  this  improvidence 
is,  partly  at  least,  due  to  the  despair  of  a  much-harried  race,  who 
for  many  years,  if  not  for  generations  past,  could  never  feel  sure, 
when  sowing  their  seed,  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  reap  the 
harvest.  From  the  same  root  springs  also  the  fatalism  which 
made  many  refuse  to  hoe  their  gardens  that  year ;  it  was  no  use, 
the  dzombe  would  eat  everything.  Some,  indeed,  I  was  informed, 
expressly  laid  the  responsibility  on  the  white  man,  who  was  said 
to  have  brought  them  (how,  not  specified) ;  let  him  get  rid  of 
them  again. 

One  more  locust  experience  from  this  part  of  Africa  is  curious 
enough  to  be  worth  recording.  At  Lauderdale  Plantation,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Mlanje,  their  ravages  had  been  severe.  I  quote 
from  a  letter  written  in  August  of  the  same  year :  '  In  spite  of 
great  care,  our  wheat  is  about  gone.  To-day  they  attacked  our 
lettuces,  and  we  fear  are  doing  damage  to  the  coffee.  The  trees 
were  actually  breaking  with  the  weight  of  the  locusts — not  coffee- 
trees  '  (which  on  that  estate  were  just  then  about  three  feet  high 
and  under)  '  but  ordinary  trees.'  By  the  time  I  reached  Lauder- 
dale (October  15)  the  garden  had  began  to  recover;  the  rose- 
trees  especially,  which  had  been  swept  bare,  were  in  full  leaf 
and  flower;  the  lettuces  and  the  wheat,  alas!  were  irrecoverably 
gone. 

Close  to  the  Mloza  stream,  on  the  border  of  the  estate,  stood 
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Chipoka's  village.  Cbipoka  is  the  man  already  referred  to  as  ^  not 
yet  bom  when  the  locusts  came.'  He  says  he  doesn't  remember 
Proctor  and  Scndamore,  but  has  seen  a  red  blanket  they  presented 
to  his  Mher.  Old  Ghipoka  had  been  dead  for  some  years — I  do 
not  know  exactly  how  long — and  his  grave,  covered  with  a  clump 
of  bamboos,  was  close  to  the  village.  A  contemporary  of  his,  old 
Chesinka,  who  lived  some  distance  off,  saw  the  late  Ghipoka  one 
night  in  a  dream,  and  was  so  much  impressed  that  he  immediately 
informed  his  firiend's  son  of  the  occurrence.  Ghipoka  had  come, 
he  said,  to  tell  him  the  reason  for  the  plague  of  locusts.  He, 
Ghipoka,  had  sent  them  because  his  people  had  grown  careless  of 
their  duty  towards  him.  They  had  neglected  to  supply  him  with 
beer,  and  his  spirit  was  fainting  with  thirst. 

Ghipoka  lost  no  time  in  acting  on  this  hint.  Hearing  that  a 
solenm  sacrifice  was  appointed  for  a  certain  day,  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity, when  that  day  came,  of  strolling  past  the  village  and 
witnessing  the  preparations.  Little  huts  of  grass,  about  two  feet 
high  and  two  feet  across,  miniature  copies  of  the  ordinary  native 
dwelling,  were  being  put  up.  Inside  each,  one  or  two  large  earthen 
pots  were  sunk  in  the  ground  ;  the  little  conical  roo&  lay  on  one 
aide,  ready  to  put  on  as  soon  as  the  beer  (moa),  which  had  been 
brewing  for  the  last  few  days,  should  have  been  poured  in.  No 
inconsiderable  part  of  their  store  of  grain  must  have  been  con- 
sumed in  the  manu&cture  of  this  said  moa — which,  by  the  bye, 
looks  exceedingly  like  soapy  water;  and  concerning  its  taste  I 
cannot  testify,  though  the  utahwala  of  the  Zulus  (which  is  very 
much  the  same  sort  of  thing)  is  not  unpleasant.  Ghipoka  and 
several  older  men  stood  apart  under  the  eaves  of  a  hut,  looking 
serious  and  reverential,  with  a  certain  subdued  air  of  festivity. 
Ghipoka  stepped  out  courteously  to  greet  me,  and  to  my  inquiry 
as  to  the  purport  of  the  little  huts,  &c,,  answered,  in  a  low  voice, 
that  it  was  *  for  MulunguJ  (This  is  the  word  ordinarily  used  for 
the  Deity.  It  sometimes  rather  vaguely  denotes  'spirits'  in 
general ;  possibly,  in  this  instance,  Ghipoka  may  have  meant  his 
tBither's  spirit.)  '  What ! '  said  I,  ^  do  you  suppose  that  Mvlungu 
needs  little  houses  to  live  in?'  Ghipoka  smiled,  gently 
reproachful.  ^  The  white  men  are  different,'  he  said ;  '  this  is  our 
custom' — which  seemed  to  make  farther  improvement  of  the 
occasion  impossible. 

There  was  another  part  of  that  day's  solemnity  which  I  did 
not  witness,  or  hear  of,  except  indirectly ;  so  I  only  give  it  on  the 
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authority  of  the  mzwuju  who  told  me.  The  locusts  were  to 
receive  a  new  name  ;  they  were  no  more  to  be  called  daombe,  but 
Nda  vpa  ine,  *  I  have  been  bad ' — the  assumption  being  that  the 
stigma  so  affixed  would  be  too  much  for  them,  and  induce  them 
to  remove  their  disgraceful  presence  from  the  &ce  of  the  earthy 
or,  at  any  rate,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mlanje.  How  the 
logic  of  this  squares  with  the  Ghipoka  theory  it  may  not  be  well 
to  inquire  too  curiously.  Perhi^  it  is  an  instance  of  judicious 
^  hedging '  on  the  part  of  the  blamdess  Ethiopians ;  they  certainly 
could  not  afford  to  leave  untried  any  expedient  which  promised 
relief  in  their  distress. 

The  swarms  seem  to  have  kept  on  their  way  southward.  They 
had  not  been  seen  in  Natal  for  many  years  in  any  numbers ;  hut 
on  the  morning  of  December  3  the  residents  of  Durban  awoke  to 
find  their  gardens  alive  with  skonyaans — ^which  I  took  to  be  • 
Dutch  word  (associating  it,  perhaps,  with  aprinlchaan)^  whereas  it 
is  merely  the  Anglicised  form  of  the  Zulu  izi-kanyana.  They 
seemed  to  be  the  beginning  of  sorrows  for  the  unhiq^y  Garden 
Colony,  for  the  swarms  increased  and  multiplied  with  unabated 
vigour  through  1895  and  1896,  and  were  followed  by  the 
mysterious  cattle-plague,  brought  down  by  the  wild  bufihlo  and 
antelope  from  the  feur  north.  But,  having  tracked  them  so  fiv, 
we  embark  on  a  new  chapter — one  which  the  '  Odei  Locust 
Officer'  of  the  colony  could  contribute  more  effectually  than  any 
one  else. 

One  picturesque  bit  of  history  or  legend,  or  both,  is  worth 
recording.  During  the  rains  of  1895-96,  when  the  locust  plague 
was  at  its  height,  there  appeared  in  Zululand  a  wanderer  from 
the  fer  north,  speaking  a  tongue  none  could  recognise.  Somehow, 
perhaps  by  signs  and  fragments  of  more  intelligible  tongues 
picked  up  by  the  way,  he  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  had 
been  six  years  on  the  march,  and  was  the  ind/wna  of  the  locusts — 
his  im/pi — whom  he  had  accompanied  from  their  breeding-grounds 
in  the  far  interior.  And  now,  said  the  narrators,  as  they  had  laid 
their  eggs,  and  the  young  ones  were  hatching  out,  he — the 
Induna — said  their  work  was  done,  and  he  was  codering  them  to 
return  whence  they  came.  Unluckily,  if  so,  their  discijrfine  was 
imperfect,  for  they  neglected  to  obey  his  orders.  A  harmless 
madman,  probably,  he  had  passed  in  safety  through  the  wild 
tribes  north  of  the  Zambesi,  to  fare  worse  at  the  hands  of  the 
white  man ;  fer  the  Transvaal  authorities  had  run  him  in  and  used 
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a  ajamboh  on  him  for  £Edling  to  give  a  proper  acconnt  of  himself) 
their  moral  sense  being  revolted  by  the  palpable  nntmth  of  his 
statements.  Thence  he  crossed  the  border  into  Zulnland,  and 
what  became  of  him  afterwards  I  do  not  know ;  in  all  probability 
his  bones  have  long  been  bleaching  somewhere  on  the  veldt,  for 
his  instinct  would  be  to  wander  till  he  dropped.  I  have  the 
acconnt  on  the  authority  of  Mjwapuna  Ka  Malungwana  and 
LuzipO)  both  men  of  some  standing  in  the  Usutu  tribe. 

A.  Werneb. 


1    T 
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The  Brothers. 


JACOB  ADDIS  and  his  brother  Joshua  sat  one  on  each  side 
of  the  roomy  ingle  in  the  parlour.  The  fiiggot  that  lay 
across  the  dogs  in  the  great  open  fireplace  was  unlighted,  for  after 
a  long  spell  of  drought  the  August  night  was  stiflingly  hot ;  but 
the  chimney  comer  was  comfortable,  and  habit  was  the  rule  of 
their  lives.  Two  mugs  of  cider  stood  in  the  little  holes  in  the 
wall  close  to  their  hands,  and  the  smoke  from  their  long  pipes 
made  a  cloud  between  them. 

They  had  sat  thus,  in  rarely  broken  silence,  night  after  night 
for  seven  years,  ever  since  their  {either  died.  Living  in  their 
lonely  farm  in  the  uplands,  they  had  little  need  of  words.  To 
housekeeper  or  farm  hands,  or  to  the  outer  world  with  which  they 
came  in  contact  on  market  days,  they  never  spoke  where  a  nod  or 
a  sign  would  do  as  well :  and,  between  themselves,  their  long  and 
intimate  sympathy  had  given  them  the  power  of  reading  each 
other's  thoughts.  And  each  believed  his  brother  to  be  the  finest 
man  in  the  world. 

Not  a  word  had  been  spoken,  but  it  was  plain  that  there  was 
trouble  on  their  minds.  Now  and  then  they  looked  furtively  at 
each  other  through  the  smoke-cloud,  and  crossed  or  uncrossed 
their  legs  in  unusual  restlessness.  Jacob's  round  good-humoured 
face  was  puckered ;  he  looked  uncomfortably  from  his  brother  to 
the  empty  grate,  from  the  grate  to  the  yawning  chimney.  And 
the  moody  sullen  Joshua  scowled  at  the  shining  dogs. 

It  was  Jacob  who  made  the  first  effort.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  had  acted,  in  a  most  serious  matter,  without  taking 
counsel  of  his  brother,  and  was  naturally  nervous  in  confessing 
what  he  had  done.  Had  he  known  that  Joshua,  too,  had  a  con- 
fession to  make,  he  might  have  found  it  easier  to  speak.  He 
took  a  long  pull  at  the  cider  mug,  mopped  his  brow  with  a  great 
red  handkerchief,  and  looked  anxiously  round  the  comer  of  the 
ingle  to  see  that  the  kitchen  door  was  shut.  /^^^^i^ 
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'  Joshua/  he  said ;  and  though  his  brother  had  been  expecting 
him  to  speak,  he  started  at  the  sound  of  his  voice ;  ^  Joshua,  I 
be  thinkin' ' 

His  nervousness  overcame  him  again,  and  he  stopped, 

*WeU,Jacob?' 

*  0*  gettin'  married,  Joshua.' 

Joshua's  handsome  eyes  brightened  in  pleasure. 

*  Eh  ! '  said  he  after  a  long  pause,  *  and  who  be  she,  Jacob  ? ' 

*  Nanny  Pinnell  o'  the  "  King's  Arms," '  said  Jacob,  with  his 
eyes  on  the  ground. 

Joshua  turned  to  his  mug,  but  as  he  raised  it  to  his  lips  the 
stem  of  his  pipe  snapped  short  in  his  hand. 
^'Ave  'ee  asked  'er?'  he  said. 
'Aye.' 

*  And  what  did  she  say  ? ' 
« She  said  ^* yes."' 

The  big  clock  in  the  comer  began  to  creak  and  whirr  before 
striking,  and  silence  fell  on  the  brothers  once  more. 

'Well,'  said  Jacob,  when  the  clock  had  finished,  'what  do 
'ee  say,  Joshua  ? ' 

*  I  says — ^never ! '  said  Joshua  quietly. 

*  Ah !  I  was  afeard  thou  would.' 
He  drained  his  mug  and  went  on. 

*  The  will  do  say,  Joshua,  as  thou  be  to  'ave  them  two  rooms 
in  the  'ouse  rent-free  for  thy  life,  and  so  much  money  every  year. 
That  be  what  they  do  call  a  first  charge  on  the  property.  I  can't 
'nrt  'ee,  nor  turn  'ee  out  if  I  would,  for  all  the  free'old  be  mine ; 
and  whether  I  could  or  no,  thou  don't  suppose  as  lid  go  to  do 
that,  Joshua.' 

He  stopped,  exhausted  with  his  long  speech.    Joshua  stood 
up  to  reach  for  the  matches  on  a  shelf  over  his  head. 
'  It  hain't  that,'  he  said,  when  his  pipe  was  alight. 

*  What  be  it,  then  ? ' 

^  She've  a-promised  me,  too,'  said  Joshua,  with  his  bright 
fierce  eyes  fixed  full  on  Jacob's  &ce. 

'What?' 

Jacob  half  stood  up  in  his  amazement,  and  then,  as  if  ashamed 
of  showing  so  much  emotion,  sank  back  on  to  the  settle. 

*  When  were  that,  then  ? '  he  asked  quietly. 

*  O*  Thursday,*  said  Joshua. 

'  And  she  promised  me  o'  Friday ! ' 

The  brothers  glared  at  each  other  across  the  ingle.        ^         , 
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^  It  can't  be  true/  said  Jacob  at  last,  through  grey  lips. 

*  But  it  be/  said  Joshua  with  an  oath. 

True  indeed  it  was.  The  brothers,  being  men  of  uncommon 
force  of  character,  had,  perhaps  naturally,  set  thdr  hearU  on  a 
light-headed,  vain  girl,  more  than  ten  years  young«r  than  them- 
selves. Of  the  two,  she  was  inclined  to  prdinr  the  handsome 
Joshua,  divining  with  a  woman's  instinct  that  under  the  stony 
mask  of  his  indifference  lay  a  headstrong,  passionate  nature  that 
would  be  easier  for  a  clever  wife  to  rule  than  the  immovable  obsti- 
nacy of  the  elder  brother.  She  accepted  Joshua,  and  would  have 
been  content  if  there  had  been  no  chance  of  winning  Jacob.  But 
when,  on  the  day  follovring  Joshua's  proposal,  the  elder  brother 
had  also  asked  for  her  hand,  she  found  herself  in  a  difficulty. 
Local  gossip  had  given  her  some  idea  of  the  provisions  of  the 
ffiither's  will,  and  there  was  a  glamour  about  the  owner  of  the  free- 
hold who  was  also  the  richest  man  within  her  reach.  Unable  to 
make  up  her  mind,  she  had  found  temporary  refuge  in  promising 
herself  to  both,  looking  to  time,  to  circumstance,  to  accident,  for 
the  final  settlement  of  the  question.  She  had  meant  no  harm, 
but,  being  quite  without  seriousness,  had  given  no  thought  to  the 
possible  effect  of  her  duplicity  on  natures  such  as  theirs. 

Not  another  word  was  spoken,  but  both  the  brothers  felt  sick 
at  heart,  understanding  that  the  old  days  of  confidence  and  affec- 
tion were  over ;  that,  having  been  dear  friends  since  infimcy,  they 
were  now,  and  possibly  for  ever,  to  be  enemies.  They  knew  each 
other  too  well  to  look  f<^  any  self-sacrifice.  Joshua's  passions,  as 
Jacob  knew,  were  fierce.  He  would  set  to  wofk  to  gain  his  object 
with  the  savage  thoroughness  that  made  him  so  valuable  an 
assistant  on  the  farm.  And  more  than  once  already,  in  smaller 
matters,  Joshua  had  dashed  himself  in  vain  against  the  obstinate 
perseverance  with  which  Jacob,  all  through  life,  had  done  what- 
ever he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do.  Henceforth  they  were  to 
be  pitted  against  each  other ;  and  though  the  outer  world  might 
see  no  change  in  their  manner,  the  differ^ice  in  their  hearts 
would  be  beyond  expression. 

For  a  time  there  was  outward  peace.  During  the  next  few 
days  they  went  about  thdr  work  as  usual,  and  sat  opposite  each 
other  with  pipe  and  mug  at  night;  but  there  were  moments 
when  the  sentimental  Jacob  felt  near  to  tears,  and  the  morose 
Joshua  battled  fiercely  with  an  ever-increasing  temptation  to 
physical  violence.  They  did  nothing  in  a  hurry.  Neither  of 
them  made  any  attempt  to  see  the  girl  who  had  li^hti^  promised 
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herself  to  both ;  but  the  shadow  of  their  determiBation,  each  to 
win  her  for  himself,  lay  between  them,  and  life  was  bitter. 

The  girl,  wondering  at  the  prolonged  absence  of  her  lovers, 
and  fearing  lest  both  had  abandoned  her  on  learning  her  duplicity, 
found  it  convenient  one  morning  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  farm  about  the  hour  when  they  returned  to  the  house  for 
dinner.  When  the  brothers,  crossing  a  field,  caught  sight  of  the 
white  sun-bomoet  and  rosy  face  over  the  hedge,  they  stopped  and 
looked  into  each  other's  eyes.  Beading  th^ie  the  same  expression 
of  relief  at  the  chanoe  of  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  ques- 
ticMi,  they  walked  side  by  side  through  ^^  gate  and  &ced  the  girl 
in  the  road. 

'Nanny,'  sud  Jacob,  kindly  but  sternly,  ^we  do  want  to 
tpeds  to  'ee.' 

She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  soold  them  archly  for  their 
neglect^  but  as  she  looked  at  their  fisMses  she  lowered  her  eyes. 

'  Well,  Mr.  Addis? '  sba  said,  fiushing. 

^  Thou  be  a  foolish  wench  to  make  trouble  where  no  trouble 
wms.    And  'twould  serve  'ee  right  to  be  left  'usbandless  for  ever.' 

The  girl  tossed  her  head. 

'  Oh !  don't  'ee  be  afeard ! '  she  said.  ^  You  hain't  the  only 
man  'ereabouts.' 

'  Aye,  but  thou've  a-set  thy  'eart  on  'avin'  one  o'  us  two ;  and 
one  o'  us  two  11  'ave  'ee.    Now,  then,  which  on  us  is  it  to  be  ? ' 

She  fidgeted  with  the  strings  of  her  sun-bonnet,  and  made 
uo  answer. 

'  I  be  the  old^,'  said  Jacob. 

*  But  I  be  the  stronger,'  said  Joshua* 

'  The  &rm  be  mine/  said  Jacob. 

^  But  whether  'e  do  gain  or  lose,  'e  be  bound  to  pay  me,'  said 
Joshua. 

There  was  still  no  answer. 

^  Speak,  my  girl,'  said  Jacob. 

She  looked  about  her,  wildly,  for  a  way  out  of  her  difficulty, 
frightened  at  the  awful  sternness  of  the  eyes  that  were  fixed  upon 
her  fince. 

'  You  be  mighty  serious  about  it,'  she  said. 

'  Serious  it  be  to  us,'  said  Jacob. 

The  girl  laughed  nervously. 

^  It  be  no  laughin'  matter,'  said  Joshua. 

She  looked  up  into  his  eyes,  the  fine  grey  eyes  that  had 
caa^^ht  her  fiincy^  and  shot  him  fm  alluring  glance.    He^wned 
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at  her  savagely,  and  she  tnmed  away  her  head.  At  last,  unable 
to  endure  the  strain  any  longer,  she  took  refoge  in  affected  indif- 
ference. 

'  Oh !  drat  the  men ! '  she  cried.  '  I  can't  be  bothered.  Yon 
most  settle  it  atween  'ee ! ' 

And  with  that  she  escaped  down  the  road,  but  looked  back  to 
call  impudently — 

^  And  come  and  tell  us  when  you've  a-settled  it ! ' 

Jacob  turned  to  Joshua. 

'Settle  it?'  he  said;  "ow  be  we  to  settle  it?' 

But  when  his  eyes  met  those  of  his  brother,  he  looked  away 
quickly,  almost  shuddering  at  what  he  had  seen  there.  Joshua's 
hatred,  like  his  other  passions,  was  reckless ;  and  it  was  hatred, 
active  and  murderous,  that  had  leaped  to  life  at  the  girl's  light 
words.  There  was  no  need  of  speech  to  tell  Jaoob  thi^  Joshua's 
mind  had  conceived  of  one  very  simple  means  of  settling  the 
question,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  his  idea  would  be  put  into 
execution.  But  he  neither  showed  nor  felt  fear.  At  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  his  affection  for  Joshua  remained  unchanged.  He 
walked  home  by  his  brother's  side,  and  sat  opposite  to  him  at 
dinner,  as  if  unaware  that  from  that  hour — ^for  a  time,  at  any  rate 
— ^he  must  go  in  fear  of  his  life. 

He  said  nothing,  but  his  looks  and  manner  conveyed  dearly 
enough  to  Joshua  that  he  had  read  his  thought  and  was  not 
afraid.  His  iron  obstinacy  and  self-control  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  for  at  first  ifc  seemed  as  if  Joshua's  wild  hatred  were  power- 
less against  his  cool  defiance.  life  had  gone  on  as  usual  for  three 
days,  and  Jacob  was  beginning  to  think  that  his  suspicions  were 
unfounded,  when  suddenly  he  learned  his  mistake. 

Early  one  morning  he  started  to  drive  into  Marlbury  market 
with  a  pig  for  sale.  There  was  no  sign  that  Joshua  had  left  his 
bedroom,  and  Jacob,  having  harnessed  the  horse  and  seen  the 
pig  securely  fastened  under  the  net,  set  out  alone.  The  horse 
was  strangely  nervous,  and  the  pig  more  restive  even  than  most 
of  his  kind ;  but  Jacob  thought  little  of  it.  He  had  driven  some 
half-mile  from  the  fiEurm,  and  had  reached  the  top  of  the  rough 
descent  where  the  rounded  edges  of  the  rocks  jutted  up  here  and 
there  above  the  level  of  the  road,  when,  looking  back,  he  discovered 
that  the  pig  had  contrived  to  unfasten  a  few  meshes  of  the  net 
from  the  hooks  of  the  tail-board,  and  was  doing  his  best  to  leap 
out  of  the  cart.  Jacob  stopped  the  horse,  and  leaning  over  the 
back  of  the  seat  tried  to  &sten  the  net  from  where  h0  stood.    He 
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oonld  not  reach,  and  was  obliged  to  dismount.  The  pig  was  once 
more  secured,  and  Jacob  about  to  dimb  back  to  his  seat,  when 
something  in  the  look  of  the  near-wheel  caught  his  attention.  He 
stooped  to  examine  it  closely.  When  he  raised  his  head  again, 
there  was  an  ugly  firown  on  his  brow.  For  a  moment  he  stood  in 
thought ;  then  unharnessed  the  horse  and  led  him  slowly  home- 
wards. 

Joshua  was  sitting  down  to  breakfiist  when  his  brother  came 
into  the  parlour.  His  teeth  chattered  a  little,  and  he  shifted 
uneasily  in  his  chair  as  he  saw  the  look  on  Jacob's  £EU)e,  but  he 
said  nothing.  Jacob  stared  at  him  steadily,  and  took  his  place  at 
the  table. 

'  That  trick  Hbout  the  near-wheel  o'  the  cart,  Joshua,'  he  said 
after  a  time,  *  weren't  worthy  of  'ee.  Thou've  never  been  aught 
but  aboveboard,  so  far  as  I  do  know ;  and  this  hain't  the  time  to 
begin.  If  that  be  thy  notion  o'  settlin'  the  question  iMut  the 
wench,  well  and  good !  But  do  it  fair  and  square,  man.  Thou  be 
bigger  nor  I.' 

Joshua's  eyes  glared  murder.  He  turned  red  and  white,  and 
hurried  from  the  room.  But  Jacob  ate  no  break£ewt,  and  there 
were  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Throughout  that  afternoon  the  breathless  August  heat  hung 
heavy  over  the  parched  upland.  The  sheep  lay  panting  in  the 
scanty  shade  of  the  hedges,  or  bleated  the  restless  terror  that 
takes  them  when  the  air  is  fhll  of  thunder.  On  such  afternoons 
as  this,  Jacob  and  Joshua  were  wont  to  sleep  for  sheer  lack  of  occu- 
pation, waking  from  force  of  habit  at  the  same  instant,  when  it 
was  time  to  go  and  water  the  horses  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

But  there  was  no  sleep  that  afternoon.  With  hot  white  faces 
they  roamed  about  the  homestead,  meeting  often,  but  never 
speaking.  The  air,  overcharged  with  the  coming  storm,  made 
them,  too,  like  the  sheep,  restless  and  nervous ;  their  emotions 
were  intensified,  till  their  habitual  self-repression  was  powerless  to 
conceal  them.  The  mad  hatred  in  Joshua's  eyes  dashed  ftdl 
against  the  stony  defiance  in  Jacob's. 

Coming,  in  the  course  of  his  aimless  pacings,  into  the  parlour, 
Jacob  found  his  brother  in  the  act  of  reaching  his  gun  from  the 
hooks  in  the  ceiling  beam.  Once  more  the  men's  eyes  met,  and 
there  was  no  need  of  words  to  explain  what  thought  was  in  Joshua's 
mind.  He  tramped  across  the  courtyard  and  down  the  path  to- 
wards the  field  where  they  were  used  to  shoot  rabbits ;  and  no 
sooner  was  he  out  of  sight  than  Jacob  began  to  pace  slowly^to  and 
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fro  against  the  blazing  white  wall  of  the  house,  porposely  Tnaking 
himself  as  easy  an  aim  as  possible.  When  half  an  hour  had  passed 
without  the  sound  of  a  single  shot,  Joshua  came  back  to  put  up 
his  gun,  baffled  by  his  brother's  show  of  defianoe,  but  madder  than 
before  with  rage. 

At  sunset  came  the  thunder,  heralded  by  a  swooping  rush  of 
cold  wind  that  turned  the  poplars  white,  and  shrieked  down  the 
yawning  chimney  of  the  parlour.  The  heavy  rain  made  a  lake  of 
the  ill-paved  courtyard,  and  blotted  out  the  distant  woods. 

'  That  gun/  said  Jacob,  as  he  lighted  the  hanging  lamp, 
*  wouldn't  'ave  done  'ee  no  good,  Joshua.  Theyid  'ave  proved  un 
again'  'ee  and  'anged  'ee.  Thou  must  find  a  better  way  nor  that, 
Joshua.' 

Joshua's  answer  was  an  angry  snarl.  The  veins  in  his  fiune* 
head  swelled,  and  Jacob  could  hear  his  teeth  grinding. 

The  silence  that  followed  was  broken  by  a  loud  knock  at  the 
door,  and  a  farm-boy  came  in  hurriedly. 

*  Mr.  Addis,'  he  cried,  *  the  wind  'ave  a-blowed  down  the  railin's 
round  the  quarry  in  Top  Close,  and  one  o'  thy  sheep  be  fell  over. 
They  be  'most  daft  with  fear,  all  on  *em.  They'll  all  be  over, 
unless  thou  goes  up  with  the  dogs  quick.' 

Jacob  rose,  and  said : 

'  Will  'ee  come,  then,  Joshua  ?' 

'  No !     They  be  thy  sheep.     Look  'ee  arter  'em  for  thyself.' 

Jacob  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  brother,  and  under  the  long  cold 
stare  Joshua  turned  uneasily  to  his  mug. 

A  flash  of  lightning  flickered  across  the  sky,  and  in  the  distance 
the  thunder  roared  and  rumbled. 

'  It  be  comin'  this  way,'  said  the  boy,  as  they  splashed  across 
the  courtyard,  with  two  frightened  dogs  cowering  at  their  heels, 
Jacob  stopped  suddenly. 

*  I  don't  want  'ee,'  he  said,  abnost  roughly,  to  the  boy.  *  Get 
'ee  'ome,  boy.' 

He  waited  at  the  gate  till  the  boy  was  swallowed  in  the 
darkness,  then  stooped  behind  the  wall  and  began  to  watch  the 
house.  The  door  opened,  and  against  the  sudden  beam  of  yellow 
light  he  saw  the  black  figure  of  his  brother  slinking  out.  The 
door  shut  noiselessly,  and  above  the  fitful  wind  came  the  sound  of 
stealthy  footsteps  creeping  away  round  the  comer  of  the  house. 
Jacob  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  muttered,  as  he  strode  across  the 
slippery  paddock,  *  Poor  Joshua ! ' 

4  loi^g  and  difficult  climb  lay  before  him*    Aft^  many  weekf 
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of  drought  the  ground  was  too  hard  to  absorb  the  eudd^i  rainfall 
qmcklj)  and  the  soaking  surface  gave  no  foothold.  With  the  aid 
of  his  crook  Jacob  slipped  and  stumbled  up  the  steep  down,  and 
every  moment  brought  the  storm  nearer.  The  lightning  became 
more  firequent,  the  peals  grew  shorter  and  louder,  and  in  the 
intervals  he  could  hear  plainly  the  s<^mpering  of  the  maddened 
flock  to  and  fro.  Another  flash  revealed  the  sheep  circling  in  and 
out  among  themselves  in  a  &r  comer  of  the  field. 

*Hey,  Trusty!  Hey,  Scot!'  he  shouted;  but  the  dogs 
GEOUched  closer  to  his  heels. 

*  Get  on,  will  'ee  ? '  he  cried,  impatient  of  their  terror. 

The  dogs  crept  forward  reluctantly.  He  shouted  encourage- 
ment till  they  warmed  to  their  work,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  gate 
in  the  adjoining  field  was  shut  and  the  flock  out  of  danger. 

With  nothing  but  the  intermittent  flashes  to  Ught  him,  he 
had  found  it  impossible  to  count  his  sheep.  There  might  be  one, 
there  might  be  half  a  dozen  in  the  quarry,  and  he  must  go  and 
aee.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost  if  he  would  save  their  lives. 
Yet  he  hesitated,  peering  blindly  through  the  darkness  in  all 
directions  before  approaching  the  brink  of  the  pit.  He  saw 
nothing.    Apparently  he  was  the  only  human  being  on  the  down. 

It  might  save  him  a  needless  journey  down  the  hill,  round 
the  side  of  the  quarry,  he  reflected,  if  first  of  all  he  looked  over 
the  edge  to  see  if  any  of  the  sheep  which  had  fallen  over  were 
still  alive.  The  lightning  was  bright  enough  to  show  him  that. 
Half  the  railing  had  pitched  forward  out  of  sight,  and  a  sheer 
drop  of  a  hundred  feet  lay  open  to  the  field.  Partly  to  save  time, 
and  partly  with  the  same  object  that  had  led  him  to  make  himself 
an  easy  mark  for  his  brother's  gun  in  the  afternoon,  Jacob  walked 
slowly  to  the  brink  and  prepared  to  look  over. 

The  grass  grew  long  and  stifi*  on  the  edge,  and  as  he  dropped 
on  his  knees  he  gripped  a  handful  tightly  in  each  hand,  digging 
his  fingers  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  tufbs.  A  stone  dislodged 
itself.  He  listened ;  and  hours  seemed  to  pass  before  he  heard  it 
strike  the  bottom.  Involuntarily,  he  looked  quickly  to  right  and 
left  over  his  shoulder ;  and  then,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  nervousness, 
lowered  himself,  slowly  and  steadily,  fiill  length  to  the  ground, 
and  drove  the  toes  of  his  heavy  boots  into  the  softening  earth. 

The  hghtning  pierced  to  the  bottom  of  the  black  pit,  and 
showed  him,  far  below,  the  dead  body  of  a  sheep,  a  little  patch  of 
white  upcm  the  thrown  stone. 

*  Only  onej'  he  muttered,  preparing  to  get  to  his  feeL 
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He  had  heard  no  sound  but  the  wind,  the  rain,  and  the 
thunder;  but  at  that  instant  he  felt  what  he  had  all  along 
expected — the  grasp  of  his  brother's  arms  about  his  waist.  He 
tightened  his  hold  of  the  ground  with  hands  and  knees  and  feet, 
hoping  that,  if  he  could  but  hold  out  against  the  first  attempt  to 
hurl  him  over,  Joshua's  murderous  rage  would  die,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  under  his  withering  defiance. 

The  attempt  was  never  made.  A  long  jagged  flash  ripped 
the  black  sky;  instantaneously  the  thunder  crashed  overhead, 
and  the  arms  that  were  about  Jacob's  waist  loosed  their  hold  sud- 
denly.   Joshua  fell  backwards  and  lay  still. 

Jacob  sprang  to  his  feet.  Another  flash  showed  his  brother 
lying  in  a  twisted  heap  a  yard  from  the  edge  of  the  quarry,  with 
his  drawn  white  feice  turned  upward.  He  dragged  the  body 
further  into  the  field,  and  knelt  down  to  put  his  hand  over 
Joshua's  heart  and  his  cheek  close  to  his  mouth.  The  heart  was 
beating,  the  breath  came  evenly.    He  was  aUve,  but  unconscious. 

The  storm  rumbled  and  rattled  away  into  the  distance,  and 
died  at  last.  The  rain  blew  over,  and  the  stars  shone  out.  Hour 
after  hour  of  peace  and  silence  went  by,  and  still  Jacob  Addis 
stood  deep  in  thought,  waiting  by  the  senseless  form  of  his 
brother.  Behind  him  in  the  east  the  light  grew  slowly  stronger; 
the  wet  grass  began  to  glisten ;  and,  just  as  the  first  beam  of  the 
rising  sun  tipped  the  hedge  on  the  horizon,  Joshua  moved. 

He  sat  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  Jacob  laid  a  hand  on  his 
head. 

*  Who  be  that  ? '  said  Joshua. 

*  It  be  I— Jacob.' 
•Where  be  I?' 
*Topaose.' 
*Whatfor?' 

'  Thou  come  up  to— to  look  arter  the  sheep  in  the  thunder- 
storm.' 

'  I  don't  remember,'  said  Joshua,  shaking  his  head. 
There  was  a  long  silence.    Then  Joshua  spoke  again. 

*  I  do  feel  powerful  sick,  Jacob.' 

^  Thou've  'ad  a  accident,  Joshua.' 

Again  he  shook  his  head,  saying,  ^  I  don't  remember.'  After 
another  long  silence,  he  said  suddenly,  ^  It  be  a  main  dark  night, 
Jacob.' 

Jacob  stooped  and  passed  his  hand  close  over  his  brother^s 
open  staring  eyes.    Then  he  turned  away  with  a  low^sob.   .   ' 
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^  What  do  *ee  say  ? '  said  Joshua  sharply. 

'Can  'ee  stand  up,  Joshua?'  asked  Jacob,  returning  to  his 
side  and  grasping  his  arm  under  the  shoulder. 

Joshua  got  laboriously  to  his  feet,  and  Jacob  turned  him 
round.  The  sun,  by  this  time  full  above  the  horizon,  struck  on 
his  £EU)e ;  but  his  eyes  never  blinked.  After  a  moment  he  said 
querulously, '  Take  thy  'and  from  my  &oe.' 

*  My 'and,  Joshua?' 

>'  Aye ;  it  be  near  my  fisice.    I  can  feel  it.' 

*  Nay,  Joshua,  it  bahi't  my  'and.' 

'  There  be  dummat  warm  on  my  fiEU)e.' 

*  That — that  be  the  sun,  Joshua.' 

The  answer  came  in  an  awe-struck  whisper. 

*  The  Sim  ? ' 

*Aye,'  sobbed  Jacob,  breaking  down  at  last.  ^Joshua,  boy, 
thou  be  gone  blind.' 

There  was  no  answer.  Joshua  stood  motionless,  facing  the 
sun,  and  Jacob  turned  his  back  to  it  and  covered  his  &ce  with 
his  hands. 

^  Take  me  'ome,  Jacob,'  said  Joshua  at  last,  in  a  whisper. 

Jacob  put  his  crook  into  Joshua's  left  hand,  and  took  hold  of 
his  right  arm.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  as  they  slipped  painfully 
down  the  steep  wet  hill,  and  in  silence  they  crossed  the  courtyaid 
and  entered  the  house.  No  one  had  seen  them  come  in;  and 
Jacob,  having  led  Joshua  to  his  accustomed  seat  in  the  ingle, 
pulled  down  the  blinds  and  locked  both  the  doors.  Breakfast  lay 
ready  on  the  table.  He  poured  out  a  cup  of  tea,  and  put  it  into 
his  brother's  hand.  Joshua  drank  eagerly,  but  would  not  eat,  and 
Jacob  sat  down  opposite  to  him  in  the  chimney  comer. 

After  a  time  a  grim  shadowy  smile  passed  over  Joshua's  lips. 

'  It  be  settled  now,  Jacob,'  he  said. 

Jaopb's  answer  raog  loud  and  harsh :  '  Aye,  it  be  settled  now ! 
Thou  bide  and  see.' 

He  unlocked  the  door  and  stepped  out  into  the  courtyard. 
'  Tom  !  Tom  ! '  he  called. 

The  farm-boy  came  out  of  the  bam. 

*  Come  'ere,'  said  Jacob.  '  Tom,  I  want  'ee  to  run  down  to  the 
*'  King's  Arms  "  and  tell  Miss  Pinnell  as  the  question  be  settled — 
she'll  understand  'ee — ^and  will  she  be  so  kind  as  to  step  over  'ere 
at  'er  convenience  ?    Can  'ee  remember  that,  Tom  ? ' 

*  Aye,  Mr.  Addis.' 

When  the  boy  had  gone  Jacob  went  back  to  Joshua.    QqoqIc 
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<  Thou  bide  and  see  I '  he  said  again,  and  neither  ZoiaxA  lior 
he  noticed  the  cmelty  of  the  connseL 

^  What  be  goin'  to  do,  Jacob  ? '  said  his  brother  quernlotiBly. 

'Thou'Usee/ 

^  Jacob/  said  Joshua  after  a  pause,  ^  I  be  a  blind  man,  but  I  be 
a  man  still ;  and,  if  thou  do  think  as  I  be  goin'  to  sit  'eie  while 
she  and  you ' 

He  tried  to  get  to  his  feet,  but  sank  back  helpless,  with  some^ 
thing  of  the  old  rage  struggling  for  expression  on  his  face.  Jacob 
returned  to  the  chimney  comer. 

^  Joshua,'  he  said,  ^  we've  arbeen  good  friends,  thou  and  I,  till 
late,  for  many  a  long  year.' 

'  Thirty  year  and  more,  Jacob,'  said  Joshua  sadly. 

*  And  we  be  good  friends  again  now,  Joshua  ? ' 

'  Never ! '  said  the  blind  man  fiercely.  *  So  long  as  you  and 
she ' 

'  Thou  bide  and  see,'  said  Jacob  again. 

^  I  can  do  naught  else  but  bide  now,'  said  Joshua,  *  and  thou 
do  know  it,  Jacob.  And  yet  thou've  a-sent  for  the  wench  a'ready. 
Eh  !  but  I  s'pose  thou  be  right.  It  be  thy  turn  now.  But  Fll 
not  bide  'ere ! '  he  cried,  with  one  more  effort  to  stand  up.  *  111 
not  bide  'ere  to ' 

Jacob's  hand  was  heavy  on  his  shouldef;  and  as  Joshua 
dropped  back  again  on  to  the  settle  he  heard  once  more  big 
brother's  counsel  to  *  bide  and  see.' 

An  hour  of  silence  passed  before  a  light  step  was  heard  on 
the  flag-stones  outside  the  window,  and  Nanny  Pinnell  knocked 
for  admittance.  Delight  and  apprehension  and  curiosity  had 
brightened  her  beauty  to  more  than  usual  sweetness ;  she  enjoyed 
the  strangeness  of  the  courtship,  and  looked  forward  to  an  exciting 
moment.  But  when  she  saw  Jacob  standing  stiffly  in  the  centre 
of  the  dim  room,  Joshua  sitting  erect  in  the  chimney  comer,  and 
the  eyes  of  both  brothers  fixed  steadily  upon  her  face,  her  spirits 
fell  before  the  sternness  of  those  silent  men. 

*  Sit  'ee  down,  Nanny,'  said  Jacob,  pointing  to  a  chair. 

She  obeyed  him,  though  her  immediate  desire  was  to  run  from 
the  house. 

The  silence  began  again,  and  lasted  till  the  girl  felt  forced  to 
speak  or  scream. 

'  Well,  which  on  'ee  is  it  to  be  ? '  she  asked  with  an  effort  after 
coquetry. 
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'  We've  a^setUed  the  question/  said  Jacob  slowly,  'and  it  be 
Joshcia.' 

A  hoarse  ery  came  from  the  chimney  comer,  and  the  sudden 
leaping  of  Nanny's  heart  told  her  that  it  was  Joshua  she  would 
rather  have.  She  looked  towards  him  eagerly,  expecting  him  to 
hurry  to  her  side.  £ut  he  still  sat  erect  and  motionlesB,  with 
wide  eyes  fixed  on  her  face. 

*  Well,'  said  Jacob, '  why  don't  'ee  go  to  'un  ? ' 
Something  in  Joshua's  appearance  frightened  her ;  and  she 

rose  timidly  with  a  side-glance  at  Jacob.  She  took  three  steps, 
and  stopped.  Fascinated  by  his  stony  glare,  she  moved  nearer. 
And  suddenly,  just  as  she  was  within  his  reach,  his  great  arms 
shot  forward  and  grasped  the  air  a  little  to  one  side  of  her  waist. 

The  girl  screamed,  and  the  blind  man's  empty  arms  fell  limply 
to  his  side.     He  bowed  forward  over  his  knees  and  groaned. 

'  Oh !  what  be  it,  what  be  it  ? '  cried  the  girl,  shrinking  away 
from,  the  man  she  had  suddenly  found  horrible. 

^  Can't  'ee  see  ? '  said  Jacob. 

*'Ebe— 'ebe ' 

She  could  not  speak  the  word. 

'  Aye,'  said  Jacob,  *  Joshua  be  blind.' 

She  burst  into  tears  of  rage  and  shame. 

'  And  thou  do  want  me  to  marry  'un ! '  she  cried.  *  A  blind 
man!' 

*  Aye.     Thou  promised  'un.' 

*  But  'e  weren't  blind  then  ! ' 

'  'E  didn't  need  'ee  so  much  as  'e  do  now.  'E  do  want  a  wife 
now  to  look  arter  'un.' 

She  stamped  her  foot  in  fury. 

*  It  '11  never  be  me,  then  ! '  she  said. 

*  Do  'ee  mean  that  ? '  said  the  immovable  Jacob. 
'  I'ld  rather  die  than  'ave  'un ! ' 

'  Very  well,  then,  my  girl,'  said  Jacob.  *  Out  o'  this  'ouse  you 
go,  and  never  a  word  from  either  o'  us  do  you  get  this  side  the 
grave.  Oh ! '  he  went  on,  stung  into  unusual  eloquence  by  his 
indignation,  '  it  seemed  a  light  thing  to  'ee,  no  doubt,  to  play 
fast  and  loose  with  the  'earts  'o  two  men.  But  it  weren't  a  Ught 
thing  truly.  See  what  thou've  a-done,  wench.  Thou  be  come 
atween  me  and  my  brother  Joshua,  as  'ave  been  friends  for  thirty 
year ;  thou've  a-filled  'is  'eart  with  evil  thoughts,  and  made  my 
life  a  misery,  and  thou've  a-driven  'un  blind.  Look  at  'un !  Look 
at  my  Joshua !    *£  come  out  last  night  lo  kill  me  becanse^'  thee, 
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and  the  lighinin*  struck  'on.  *£  be  blinded,  and  all  for  the  desire 
of  a  foolish  woman  as  didn't  know  'er  own  mind,  and  tried  to  play 
double  with  two  men  as  was  firiends.  Get  'ee  'ome,  wench — ^get  *ee 
'ome.    We'll  'ave  no  more  women  comin'  atween  us,  Joshua  and  1/ 

The  shamed  and  frightened  girl  rushed  from  the  room,  and 
Jacob  stepped  slowly  up  to  Joshua. 

^  Joshua,'  he  said,  taking  one  of  the  blind  man's  hands. 

And  the  answer  came  choked  by  tears:  ^  Jacob  I  brother 
Jacob.' 

They  are  old  now  and  bent,  but  inseparable  and  as  silent  as 
ever.  You  may  see  them  in  Meurlbury  High  Street,  Joshua  lean- 
ing on  Jacob's  arm,  on  most  market  days  and  eveiy  Sunday. 
Joshua  is  always  peevish  and  morose,  but  Jacob's  expression  varies. 
On  market  days  his  round  red  face  is  aglow  with  good-humour, 
while  on  Sundays  he  looks  pathetic  and  resigned ;  for  Joshua,  in 
the  long  years  of  his  blindness,  has  '  taken  religion,'  and  Jacob, 
who  is  still  indifferent,  is  obliged  to  go  to  chapel  with  him. 

Harold  Child. 
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Traits  and  Humours  of  an 
Old'  World  Book 


IN  the  twelfth  year  of  Charles  II.  there  was  printed  at  the  sign 
of  the  Ink  Bottle  in  Threadneedle  Street  a  12mo  volume  the 
title  of  which  indicates  that  its  author  entertained  none  of  the 
late  Walter  Pater's  abhorrence  of  literary  surplusage.  The  deli- 
verance in  question  is  expressed  as  follows :  '  The  New  Academy 
of  Complements,  Erected  for  Ladies,  Crentlewomen,  Courtiers, 
G-entlemen,  Scholars,  Soldiers,  Citizens,  Countrjrmen;  and  all 
Persons  of  what  Degree  soever,  of  both  Sexes :  Stored  with  variety 
of  Courtly  and  Civil  Complements,  Eloquent  Letters  of  Love  and 
Friendship :  With  an  Exact  Collection  of  the  Newest  and  Choicest 
Songs  Alamode,  Both  Amorous  and  Joviall :  Compiled  by  L.  B., 
Sir  C.  S.,  Sir  W.  D,,  and  Others  the  most  Eefined  Wits  of 
this  Age.'  Opposite  this  plenary  announcement  a  baldachinoed 
frontispiece  represents  a  formal  garden.  On  its  terrace  stand  a 
bowing  gentleman  and  a  lady  who  holds  a  mask,  while  at  the 
fjBurther  end  of  a  pleached  walk  a  cistern  is  jetting  water  through 
the  mouth  of  a  dolphin  ridden  by  an  unhappily  blowzy  Venus 
who  supports  Cupid  armed. 

The  opening  section  of  the  book  thus  heralded  treats  of 
Complemental  Expressions  towards  Men  (in  contradistinction  to 
the  Ladies  and  (!)  Gentlewomen).  It  is  'pretty  to'  see  what 
were  approved  methods  of  address  in  Pepys's  England.  Out  of  a 
dozen  pages  of  urbane  stereotypes  for  the  correspondent  and  con- 
versationalist here  are  a  few  specimens.  ^  Sir,  I  am  in  so  great 
an  Extasie  for  Your  safety,  that  passion  like  midnight  sitB  upon 
my  thoughts.'  This  is  Ercles'  vein,  but  the  *  complement'  that 
follows  ends  as  prettily  as  a  lyric  by  Lovelace :  *  Sir,  should  I  not 
hasten  to  render  you  thanks  for  your  favours  I  should  die  of  a 
deep  impatience.'  A  hundred  ingenuities  of  eulogy  intimate 
that  these  formulsB  belong  to  what  was  still  the  waxing  period  o£ 
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that  be^dedicated  being,  the  patron,  while  others  of  the  encomia 
suggest  that  the  cult  of  friendship,  which  had  so  idealised  the 
precedent  age  (a  cult  of  which  our  modem  world  caught  the 
unique  echo  in  In  Memoriam),  though  waning,  was  not  extinct. 

*  My  Zeal  is  so  fervent  towards  you  that  I  am  sick  with  Passion/ 
appears  a  high  light,  but  is  no  more  so  than  many  expressions 
used  in  actual  letters  and  '  sugred  sonnets '  of  the  times. 

^  9ir,  I  am  daily  in  disquiet,  aud  shall  be,  till  gome  occasion 
be  offered  me  suddenly  wherein  I  may  appear  more  than  Verbal.' 
'  More  than  Verbal '  is  certainly  a  nMt  tag,  and  what  a  fine  flavour 
of  the  seventeenth  century  *  suddenly '  conveys !  *  Sir,  the 
pleasures  of  the  morning  wait  upon  you,'  would  recommend  itself 
as  a  dewy,  Corinna-like  greeting,  provided  one  oould  be  sure  that 
its  gallant  recipient  had  not,  like  '  Feapys '  at  Cambridge,  been 

*  scandalously  over-served  with  drink  ye  night  before/  in  which 
case  to  invoke  upon  his  head  (next)  morning  sensations  might 
well  be  considered  inhuman.  Similarly,  ^Sir,  I'll  Outwait  a 
Bailiff  to  attend  You,'  palpitates  overmuch  with  actuality  to 
appear  absolutely  felicitous. 

^  Sir,  Your  Accomplishments  speak  you  the  Muses  Darling, 
you  have  suck'd  the  Marrow  of  the  Court.'  When  the  modem 
reader  reflects  that  it  was  the  master  of  the  Court  who — bx  from 
being  '  sboqued '  at  the  too,  too  Carolean  comedy  of  Bdlamira — 
named  its  author  Apollo's  viceroy,  he  will  suspect  an  irony  in  the 
proximity  of  the  *  compliment '  next  following :  *  Sir,  You  tell  me 
Stories  Midnight  would  blush  to  hear/  The  example  would  be 
laudable  of  a  Polite  Correspondent  temp.  Ccur.  II.  that  suffered 
itself  to  appear  so  little  smart  as  to  hint  an  animadversion  on 
fashionable  Babellismt  'Rabellism,'  it  may  be  remembered,  is 
the  convenient  synecdoche  whereby  the  *  eminent  person '  who  in 
1663  added  a  chapter  to  Hawkins's  Youth's  Behaviour  designated 
9  multitude  of  the  sins  the  'Varsity  freshman  was  to  eschew. 

In  several  post^Bestoration  books  and  pamphlets  of  puritanic 
leanings  we  find  abusive  references  to  the  imported  language 
a  la  mode  and  new  tongue  of  conceits  and  '  clinches.'  The 
decadent  of  those  days  equalled  his  Victorian  successor  in  the 
achievement  of  enigmatic  sentences.  '  Sir,  Your  good  Gt>odne8i 
wants  a  resident'  is,  however,  the  only  instance  the  present  book 
supplies  of  the  *  distinctly  predoua '  order.  On  the  oth^r  hand, 
the  student  is  repeatedly  warned  never  to  express  himself  with  a 
'  sluttish  simplicity,'  or  in  '  a  fungous  and  sordid  stile.'  '  Fustian' 
is  a  term  that  firequently  occurs,  and  it  gives  us  a  distressing  idea 
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of  oar  average  anoestors'  sense  of  humour  to  find  that  the  manufao 
ture  of  dreary  bombast  was  to  them  an  exquisite  form  of  joking. 
A  *  facetiously '  turgid  letter  will  be  signed  *  Your  fustianizing 
firiend/  This  unhappy  connotation  lingered  far  into  the  more 
critical  Eighteenth  Century.  The  bom  bore  would  naturally  cling 
to  it.  Thus  the  writer  of  Tht  Scribleriad  adds  to  a  melancholy 
cohort,  ahready  consisting  of  crambo,  riddle,  rebus,  conundrum, 
pnn,  cmd  rondeaUy 

'Fustian,  who  scarcely  deigns  to  tread  the  ground,' 

But  to  return  to  our  manual,  where  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a 
lady  credited  with  a  protest  against  the  excessive  w<»rd-mauling. 
'Sir,'  she  says,  and  with  commendable  vivacity,  'Leave  your 
superfluous  Language!  I  am  none  of  those  Ladies  that  are 
enamoured  with  Acrosticks '  .  •  .  '  You  have  a  good  smack,' 
she  quaintly  continues,  'at  Poetry,'  and  concludes  (forestalling 
Bentham's  mot),  '  I  grant  you  Poesie  would  be  Divine — were  it 
not  tied  to  Bules  of  Flattery.' 

When  it  is  the  turn  of  the  fiEtir  to  be  themselves  addressed,  the 
cfmeetU-eonfeUi  are  flung  more  broadcast  than  ever.  One  sighs 
for  some  indication,  however  slight,  of  the  rich  fund  of  reserve 
Master  Grammon  showed  when  he  abridged  the  whole  of  his 
epistolary  sentiment  towards  Bhoda  Fleming  into  the  succinct 
word,  '  Complemens.'  It  seems  needless  to  say  that  the  ^  Mag* 
netick '  stone,  the  lodestar,  and  the  '  adamant '  play  their  usual 
large  part  in  these  effusions  of  an  age  when  the  most  available 
fauna  of  the  earth  appear  to  have  been  the  'cameleon,'  the 
crocodile,  the  '  halcion,'  the  Cretan  Minotaur,  and  our  still  earlier 
friend,  the  '  turtle.'  These  were  the  seventeenth-century 
amourist's  domestic  pets,  his  creatures  in  the  coop. 

'  Fair  lady,  a  thousand  Cupids  call  me  to  kiss  your  hands '  is 
a  compliment  that  has  the  obvious  merit  of  committing  a  gay 
gentleman  to  nothing  beyond  the  presentation  of 

A  signet,  a  fan-monnt,  a  filigree  basket. 

In  contrast  almost  austere  is  a  proposal  framed,  we  must  opine, 
to  fit  the  grosser  uses  of  citizen  <Nr  country  inquirers :  ^  My  dear 
girl,  thou  hast  catcht  me,  my  heart  thou  hast  had  before,  now  here's 
my  hand.'  So  Squire  Western's  fitther  may  have  wooed  the  grand- 
mamma of  the  divine  Sophia.  An  even  plainer  pikestaff  in  the 
way  of  a  suitor  thus  admonishes,  '  Madam,  be  wise,  and  doat  not  so 
much  upon  Your  Beauty,  the  Man  with  the  bald  pate  cfm  so  alter 
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physiognomy,  that  ia  a  short  time  it  shall  fright  You  more  than  a 
Judge  doth  a  Thief/  'The  Man  with  the  bald  pate 'faintly 
recalls  Dekker's  'lean  fellow  beats  all  conquerors.'  The  next 
paragraph  opens,  *  I'  fidth,  Widow,'  and  for  this  lady  the  author  of 
Th&  New  Academy  reserves  a  string  of  compliments  that  are 
ingenious,  certainly,  but  *  unsuitable,'  in  the  editorial  phrase, '  for 
this  magazine/  If  we  may  in  any  degree  measure  manners  by  a 
contemporary  drama,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  taste  of 
the  relict  addressed  is  correctly  assumed  to  be  robust  enough  to 
condone  d  la  mode  pleasantries.  It  is,  indeed,  more  than  doubt- 
ful whether  the  world  has  even  yet  outgrown  the  brutality  of 
thought  that  assigned  La  !  and  Fie  !  as  the  catch-words  of  female 
widowhood.  Strongly  as  the  tide  of  fashion  had  set  against 
Shakspeare,  we  may  feel  assured,  when  a  Caroline  swain  tells  his 
beloved  he  '  will  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  World '  but  he  will 
find  her,  that  he  has  caught  a  strain  from  that  bible  for  '  phantas- 
ticks,'  the  Midsummer  Night* 8  Dream. 

But  the  '  little  forms '  from  among  a  multitude  of  which  the 
present  commentator  has  selected  the  foregoing  samples  are  only 
by  way  of '  antepast '  (Seventeenth  Century  for  hors  d^oeuvres)  to 
a  banquet  of  model  letters  in  extenso.  Equally  in  these  friller 
length  waxworks  the  person,  *  who  hath  nothing  to  make  him 
considerable  but  what  your  &vourable  Opinion,'  &c.,  addresses 
everybody,  from  *  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty '  downwards, 
with  a  like  protestant  punctilio,  with  the  same  '  Complements  of 
Extream  Kindness.'  If  a  man  has  but  lent  an  acquaintance  a 
book  (Pastor  fido  it  is  *  entituled '  *),  the  obliged  party  must 
declare  in  returning  it  that  *  you  have  by  this,  without  merit  of 
mine,  bound  me  for  ever.'  In  an  interluded  page  of  tumid  frenzy 
The  New  Academy  credits  Eros  with  the  power  of  making  '  Ideots 
turn  Orators,'  and  points  to  the  spectacle  of  the  devout  lover 
throwing  off  before  breakfast  (such  is  the  sense)  '  what  others  with 
many  a  scratch'd  brow  cannot  invent.'  The  book  does  not  on  this 
account,  however,  relax  its  own  efforts  towards  a  similar  metamor- 
phosis of  its  readers ! 

Here  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  forced  vagaries,  we 
light  on  a  compact  and  naif  expression.  *  Since  it  is  by  your  dis- 
contents I  measure  the  fsttalities  of  this  World '  is  no  bad  wind-irp, 
*  Sweet  bit  of  Beauty,  dear  Morsel  of  Modesty,'  may  be  culinary  in 
its  terminology,  but  so  is  many  a  lyric  by  Herrick  or  by  Carew, 
while,  as  a  serviceable  clich6^  calculated  to  please  the  most  exacting 
*  It  would  be  Dymock's  qnarto,  160  . 
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mistress,  *  Venus  compared  to  you  was  but  a  blowz/  fairly  *  takes 
the  cake.'  Even  the  sober  epistolary  taste  of  the  elder  Weller 
could  have  found  nothing  against  such  a  treatment  of  the  fftbulous 
goddess. 

No  '  model  *  signatures  are  appended  to  these  love-letters.  We 
are  free  to  imagine  them  subscribed  by  whatever  sounds  most 
high-flown  in  that  age  of  flamboyant  nomenclature,  when  simple 
^  Luttrell '  was  apotbeosised  by  '  Narcissus '  and  the  unassuming 
name  of  ^Porter'  trembled  into  tone  with  * Endymion/ and  all 
clearly  without  effort  or  self-consciousness. 

One  protestant  entreats  his  lady  to  set  him  tasks.  ^  Shall  I 
combate  with  some  furious  Lion/  he  suggests,  *  or  try  my  strength 
against  any  angry  Bear  ? '  Probably  he  rightly  judged  Anthea 
incapable  of  throwing  her  glove  into  Sackerson's  pit  to  test  these 
professions.  A  second  protestant  bewails  the  loss  of  his  heart,  but, 
since  he  knows  where  it  is,  begs  to  be  allowed  to  call  upon  it ! 
While  the  gentleman  has  been  pouring  out  his  soul  in  this  absurd 
fashion  what  has  the  lady  been  doing  ?  She,  too,  has  ^  not  been 
idle.'     She  has  been  reading  PharaTnond^  she  says,  doing  a  little 

*  dawbing,'  and — '  at  every  hand-while ' — *  reverberating  to  her 
servant's  vows.'    A  letter  which  is  not  vapid  is  worth  quoting : — 

*  A  Lady  to  her  jealous  Lover. — Suspicious  Sir, — What  occasion 
have  I  given  you  to  retam  any  evil  or  doubtful  thoughts  of  my 
love  or  modesty  ?  It  is  true,  and  probably  you  have  heard  it,  a 
Gentleman  lately  was  pleased  to  bestow  a  Visit  on  me,  nor  could  I 
do  less  than  afford  him  a  civil  Salutation.  I  am  not  ignorant  of 
the  severity  the  Italians  exercise,  but  we  are  now  in  England, 
where  the  practice  of  Humanity  acquaints  us  with  the  true  use  of 
conversation :  I  know,  too,  that  Love  is  always  seasoned  with  a 
smack  of  Jealouse ;  however,  your  own  wisdom,  and  the  confidence 
I  thought  you  had  of  me,  might  inform  you,  that  an  uncorrupted 
Heart  is  Gannon-proof  against  temptations,  as  well  as  slanders 
But,  to  satisfie  you,  if  you  dare  rely  on  my  word,  there  passed  not 
a  Syllable  between  us,  which  a  Divine  or  yourself  might  not  have 
heard ;  otherwise,  be  confident,  if  there  had  been  no  limits  to  the 
bands  of  respecting  you,  I  should  yet  have  had  a  regard  to  my 
own  credit,' 

Brava  ! 

Trivial  from  the  point  of  view  of  literary  interest,  a  volume 
such   as   an  Academy  of  CcmipleTnenta  is  in   its  little  way  a 

*  geachicktliche  Quelle/  inasmuch  as  it  serves  as  a  kind  of  emblem 
of  the  average  standpoint  and  everyday  life  of  its  own  dafc^al^ 
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significjant  feature,  by  the  way,  of  the  book  is  its  oomparatiTely 
large  number  of  lettars  modelled  for  the  forsaken  maid — *  to  her 
treacherous  Mend.'  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  conclusion  of 
a  letter  from  '  a  beautiful  young  Virgin '  to  '  a  decrepit  rich  old 
Gentleman,'  whom  she  preposterously  addresses  as  *  Grave  Sir.' 
'  No,  Sir,  gold,  with  a  young  Man,  is  good,  admirably  good ;  but 
it  is  Man  that  in  the  School  of  Love  passes  for  the  principal  Verb. 
By  this  time,  good  old  Man,  you  know  my  mind.  Build  Hospitals 
and  wed  yoursdf  to  Heaven.'  Earlier  in  the  letter  Miss  Hoyden 
has  enunciated  (with  amazing  candour)  her  theory  of  the  true  aim 
of  a  maid.  Finally  the  minx  remarks, '  I  shall  thank  you  if  in 
your  death  you  remember  to  bequeath  your  Gold  to  Y(ywr  youTig 
Adviser.'  We  seem  to  see  the  two  figures  smirking  and  fleering 
to  a  refrain  of  * "  Sir,"  she  said,  "  Sir,"  she  said,'  in  some  chin- 
chucking  old  comedy.  An  even  more  trenchant  lady,  who  is 
'designed  for  another,'  discourages  an  importunate  follower  bj 
threatening  that  her  male  relatives  shall  *  correct  his  Insolency ; 
and  that  not  with  Fist  or  Cane,  but  with  Weapons  less  vulgar,  and 
more  dangerous.'  But  he  is  not  to  be  so  easily  snuflfed  out.  *Let 
whoever  dares  be  so  vainly  proud  as  to  assault  me,'  he  answers, 
'  be  assur'd  I  have  a  Sword  as  sharp  as  his  and  a  Pistol  that  barks 
as  loud.'  The  makings  of  a  very  pretty  quarrel !  Thereupon 
retorts  the  lady,  *  If  any  reply  to  this  comes  to  my  hands  it  shall 
be  at  my  choice  whether  to  be  burned — or  read  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  laughter.'  Hers,  •  i-feggs,'  is  a  tongue  with  a  tang.  At 
this  point  a  former  *  servant '  steps  in  to  dissuade  his  friend  fix)m 
continuing  the  siege.  ^  Think  not  to  attain  to  a  happiness  that  I 
have  tugged  for,'  he  advises.  *  Cozen  not  yourself,  she  hath  a 
notable  waggish  Wit,  and  uses  it  only  to  make  you  her  sport.' 


We  actually  touch  literature  in  the  second  and  larger  *  half  of 
The  New  Academy^  for  it  consists  of  a  collection  of  songs,  three 
hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  a  few  famous,  some  charming, 
and  many,  as  the  bookseller's  label  saith,  ^  rare  and  curious.' 
Not  one  is  assigned  to  an  author,  and  it  might  puzzle  Mr.  Bullen 
himself  to  put  names  to  all.  In  the  twenty-first  century,  who  will 
know  the  creators  of  Two  Lovely  Black  Eyes  and  that  other  chaste 
lyric,  Linger  Longer ^  Lu  ?   So  is  it  with  the  folk-songs  of  every  age. 

Conjecturally,  no  poet  earlier  than  Shakspeare  is  laid  under 
contribution  for  this  miscellany,  though  he  and  ^  Saint  Ben  '  both 
figure  in  it.    There  is  not  one  piece  by  *  that  Milton  that  wrote 
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for  the  regicides/  not  one  by  Marvell,  one  or  two,  however,  by 
Wither.  The  works  of  those  improving  writers,  D'Avenant  and 
Sedley,  whose  initials  have  ab-eady  been  quoted  from  the  title- 
page,  are  considerably  requisitioned,  and  Herrick  and  Oarew 
bring  flowers  to  the  garland.  The  *  L.  B.'  of  the  title  should  be 
commended  to  devotees  of  the  cryptogram  as  another  weighty 
argument  for  the  gammoning  of  Shakspeare.  They  might  recog- 
nise an  illuminato  bom  out  of  due  time  in  the  editor  of  Th^  New 
Academy,  En  oMendcmt^  *  L.  B.'  perhaps  stands  for  Zord  fuckhurst 
(the  Earl  of  Dorset). 

Not  a  single  sonnet^form  appears  in  this  collection,  wherd 
almoet  all  are  songs  of  love  or  wine,  for  the  most  part  boisterous 
and  burlesque  trolls  of  the  tavern  and  playhouse  order.  True  to 
the  temper  of  Garolus  Secundus,  on  almost  every  page  what  is 
charming  in  fancy  or  expression  is  jostled  by  what  is  impossibly 
gross.  In  skimming  such  an  anthology  we  seem  to  distinguish 
three  degrees  of  bacchic  irresponsibility,  the  first  frivolous  and 
debonair,  the  second  exuberantly  voluble  on  topics  polite  conversa- 
tion ignores^  the  third  copper-nosed  and  merely  hiccuping.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  astute  bookseller  at  the  Ink  Bottle  counted 
upon  the  more  rollicking  verses  to  sell  the  rest  of  the  volume. 
In  condemning  the  musajocoaa  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
during  the  earlier  years  of  Astreea  Eedux  all  England  went  more 
or  less  with  vine  leaves  in  her  hair,  and  that  it  is  uncritioal  to 
judge  the  mirroring  lyric  by  the  standards  of  a  temperate 
generation.  Such  numbers  are  best  read  just  when  Herrick 
desired  his  to  be  read,  and  in  the  tolerant  mood  bom  of  *  le  bien- 
6tre  tout  materiel  des  fins  de  repas.' 

The  New  Academy  seems  to  have  drawn  some  of  its  best 
stanzas  from  the  famed  anthology  called  A  Description  of 
LovCy  1620  (or  earlier),  now  a  very  scarce  book.  An  amusing 
illustration  of  what  did  duty  in  1671  for  *  the  higher '  editing  is 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  Ben  ^  Johnson's '  whimsical  answer  to 
Master  Wither's  Shall  7,  wastmg  i/n  deepa/i/re  having  first 
appeared  in  A  Description  of  Love^  the  compiler  of  The  New 
Academy  thought  good  to  print  Wither's  theme  and  Jonson's 
variation  in  his  collection  verse  by  verse,  in  alternate  layers,  as 
one  consecutive  poem  by  one  hand !  Another  of  these  transcripts 
is  the  poem  (Mr.  Arber  has  garnered  it)  which  gives  the  account 
of  that  comely  creature  who 

'  did  surpasse  her  Sister, 
Which  past  all  others  hxre.'  ^  , 
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There  is  no  need  to  ask  what  she  looked  like,  ^  the  Fives  did 
fit  her  Shooe/  and  to  Mr.  Abbey's  winsome  drawings  of  her  we 
have  only  to  add  the  bright  rose-noble  hair  that  Boyalist  poets 
adored. 

Another  collection  of  verses  to  which  The,  New  Academy  is 
less  happily  indebted  is  a  volume  called  Wit  and  Drollery ^  1661, 
to  which  Sedley,  D'Avenant,  Denham,  and  others  contributed  such 

*  epigrams '  and  contes  d/rolatiquea  as  might  be  expected  from  the 

*  most  Refined  Wits  of  this  Age '  I  In  Stuart  Englfmd  non  sequitur 
rhymes  of  the  *  tall,  but  eccentric '  order  were  highly  esteemed  by 
those  who  were  for  cachinnation.  The  following  (an  extract 
firom  what  reads  like  a '  mingle-mangle '  of  sayings  and  quotations) 
illustrates  one  variety : 

*  Tobacco  is  an  Indian  weed, 
Jefiery  can  neither  write  nor  read, 

Room  for  my  Lord  Mayor  and  his  horse, 
The  Spaniard  took  Breda  by  force.' 

This  sort  of  exercise  may  not  strike  us  as  exhilarating,  but 
perhaps  our  wiser  sons  will  take  a  similar  view  of  Lear's  nonsense 
verses.  Maypoles  and  barley-break  and  *  green-gowns '  impart 
a  pretty  pastoral  gust  to  an  amatory  ditty,  and,  as  every  one 
knows,  it  was  greatly  to  the  taste  of  Seventeenth  Century  lyrists  to 
take  to  the  oaten  flute  and  enact  the  parts  of  shepherds  Q  Ubend 
shepherds ').  Breton's  PloughTnan's  Song  adorns  this  collection, 
as  does  another  poem  (by  the  voluminous  'Anon.'  ?)  which  opens : 

<  Jenny  and  I  we  toiled 
A  long  long  Summer's  Day, 
Till  we  were  almost  spoiled 
With  making  of  the  Hay. 
Her  Kerchief  was  of  Holland  clear. 
Bound  low  upon  her  brow — 
I  wlusper'd  something  in  her  Ear, 
But  whaCa  that  to  you  V 

and  by  the  same  piquant  question  each  verse  is  concluded. 

Among  the  whimseys  of  the  book  there  is  a  catch  on  the 
subject  of  the  Cooks  of  Colebrook  which,  chastened  of  a  line, 
would  fit  into  another  *  Baby's  Opera.'  But  who  were  the  Cooks 
of  Colebrook  ?  Similarly,  a  forest  of  footnotes  might  be  appended 
to  a  poem  concerning  caps,  and  to  one,  again,  that  rails  at  the 
cuts  of '  alamode '  beards.     Here  are  the  names  of  some  of  the 
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caps  mentioned :  the  Monmouth,  the  Sailor's  Thrum,  the  Sickly 
Cap,  the  Fudling  Cap,  the  Fustian-Pate,  the  Cap-Divine.  Among 
the  songs  of  revelry  there  is  nothing  better  than  this  full-blooded, 
sonorous  thing : 

'  Call  for  the  Master;  O  !  this  is  fine ! 
He  boasts  of  his  twenty  rich  Nectars  : 
liquors  of  Life,  not  Lees  of  dead  Wine, 
For  us  the  Cocks  of  the  Hectors ; 
Wine  wherein  Flies  were  drown'd  last  Summer. 
HangH  let  it  pa8$,  here's  a  Health  in  a  Rummer, 
ffang't  let  it/  Ac. 

*  Bold  Hectors  we  are  of  London,  New  Troy, 
Fill  us  more  Wine :  Hark  here  Sirrah,  Boy, 
Speak  in  the  Dolphin,  speak  in  the  Swan, 
Drawer ;  Anon  Sir,  Anon. 
JRcUph,  George,  speak  at  the  Star ; 
The  Reckoning's  unpaid :  We* U  pay  at  the  Bar. 
The  Reckoning's  unpaid,*  &c. 

A  Tinker's,  a  Rogue's,  a  Beggar's,  a  Highwayman's,  a  Chiropo- 
dist's, an  Old  Cavalier's,  and  a  New  Courtier's  Song,  are  all  to  be 
found  in  this  odd  miscellany,  which  contains  also  (so  forestalling 
were  the  ancients)  The  Ballad  of  a  Gaol.  In  such  a  profane  and 
volatile  company  it  gives  the  reader  a  kind  of  thrill  to  come  upon 
the  noble  lines  of  Shirley's  dirge  for  Ajax — 

'  The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things.' 

It  is  like  a  funeral  bell  calling  above  an  alehouse  brawl. 

F,  M.  Pabsons. 
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Teddy's  Second  Innings. 

By  the  Author  of  ^Concernikg  Teddy/ 

I  WAS  engaged  the  other  morning  in  an  earnest  conversation  with 
Tyres  the  carrier,  when  my  friend  Teddy  appeared  strolling 
round  the  house,  possessed  by  an  air  of  exaggerated  innocence 
which  did  not  divert  attention  from  the  catapult  thrust  hastily 
into  an  already  overcrowded  pocket.  He  was  followed  in  due 
course  by  his  brother  Aubrey — Aubrey  who  comes  afterwards  as 
silence  follows  sound. 

Tyres  held  a  wriggling  black  puppy  in  his  hands  and,  with  a 
curt  nod  of  greeting  for  the  boys,  he  continued  to  expatiate  upon 
its  merits  and  its  beauty.  ^  I  know  a  gentleman/  he  said,  '  that 
drives  a  brewer's  van,  and  he  says  to  me,  ''  Do  you  want  a  little 
dawg  ?  "  And  I  says  to  him,  "  No,  but  I  knows  a  person  what 
does  " — which  is  you,  miss — so  he  gives  the  dawg  to  me,  and  here 
it  is.* 

He  bent  down  and  placed  the  puppy  upon  the  grass,  a  puppy 
so  fat  that  it  rolled  immediately  upon  its  back,  and  so  black  as  to 
resemble  a  gigantic  and  energetic  slug. 

Teddy  pounced  upon  it  eagerly.  *  Oh ! '  he  said,  *what  a  j-joUy 
little  chap !  Of  c-course  you'll  keep  him ;  you  can't  have  too 
many  dogs  about  the  place.' 

*  But,'  said  I,  *  what  sort  of  a  dog  is  he.  Tyres  ?  It  might  be 
convenient  to  know  how  big  he's  likely  to  grow,  and  besides, 
in  this  little  cottage  I  really  couldn't  do  with  a  great  huge 
animal.' 

Tyres  rubbed  his  chin  reflectively.  *  Well,  miss,'  he  said,  *  I'm 
not  rightly  sure  about  that.  He's  a  little  black  pup,  as  you  may  say, 
and  the  gentleman  which  owned  him  didn't  feel  certain  what  sort 
he  might  turn  out  in  the  end.  I  hadn't  understood  from  the  cook 
you  was  particular  as  to  breed/ 

I  regarded  the  puppy  dubiously.     He  had  wriggled  himself 
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towaids  Teddy's  shoulder  and  was  rapturously  licking  the  boy's 
hands  and  chin.  No,  Tm  not  particular  about  pedigree,  Mr. 
Tyres,  but  I  must  consider  the  matter  of  size,'  said  I  regret- 
fiilly.  *  You  see,  for  all  you  can  tell  me,  he  might  develop  into 
almost  anything.' 

*  There's  truth  in  that,  miss,'  answered  Tyres ;  '  and  between 
you  and  me  if  it's  a  litUe  dawg  you  want  I'd  best  carry  this  chap 
back  to  where  he  come  from.'  He  stepped  across  the  pathway 
and  took  the  puppy  from  Teddy's  caressing  fingers.  *  Q-ood  morn- 
ing, miss,'  he  said,  touching  his  old  fur  cap;  'good  morning, 
young  gentlemen,'  and  with  that  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  dis- 
appeared towards  the  kitchen  entrance,  Teddy  pulled  the  catapult 
from  his  pocket  and  inspected  it  thoughtfully,  yet  with  a  certain 
absent-mindedness  which  conveyed  to  me  the  fact  that  he  had 
something  of  importance  to  communicate.  Obherwise  the  subject 
of  a  rejected  puppy  would  not  have  been  so  lightly  relinquished, 
nor  would  Aubrey  have  stood  thus  immovably  at  attention.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  hasten  confidence ;  I  waited  for  Teddy's,  and  pre- 
sently it  came,  though  with  some  hesitation  and  a  transparent 
attempt  to  treat  the  matter  as  one  of  small  significance. 

'  Mr.  M-Meredith,'  he  said,  stammering  rather  badly  in  the 
effort  to  appear  unconcerned,  *Mr.  M-Meredith  wants  me  to 
p-play  this  afternoon  at  Langstone  for  the  Meadshire  Wanderers, 
and  Aubrey  thought  you  might  c-care  to  c-come  with  us — didn't 
you,  Aubrey?' 

*  It  was  you  suggested  it,'  said  Aubrey,  serenely  disregarding 
a  severe  nudge  in  the  ribs.  *  You  see  it's  Teddy's  first  grown*up 
match.  Miss  Millicent,  and  Cousin  Winnie  had  to  go  to  London,  so 
she  can't  be  there,  and  we  hoped  p'raps  you'd  drive  over  with  us/ 

*  N-not  because  Cousin  Winnie  isn't  c-coming,'  put  in  Teddy 
with  hasty  courtesy,  *  but  b-because  you'll  see  some  really  good 
batting.' 

*  Teddy  means  to  make  a  century,'  remarked  Aubrey,  smiling 
a  leisurely,  broad  smile. 

*  What !  against  men  like  the  Hillford  Rovers  ? '  retorted  his 
brother  scornfully.  *  I'm  not  such  a  fool,  I  can  t-tell  you.  If  I 
made  three,  or  even  two,  I  should  think  myself  jolly  lucky,  b-but 
I  shall  p-probably  be  clean  bowled  the  first  over.  Besides,  the 
c-captain  of  our  school  eleven  says  you  should  never  talk  about 
what  you're  going  to  do.     Thai^s  not  the  way  to  g-get  on.' 

*  Oh  !  well,*  said  Aubrey  placidly,  *  p'raps  it's  better  not  to  hope 
too  much,  but  I  heard  you  jawing  enough  about  it  in  the  kitchen.'   e 
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'  The  kitchen's  different/  said  Teddy  decidedly ;  '  they  know 
n-nothing  about  cricket  in  the  kitchen.  B-besides/  with  a  sudden 
lapse  into  eager  vehemence,  ^  I  was  so  excited,  I  had  to  t-talk  to 
somebody.' 

Aubrey,  who  never  deserts  an  argument,  sat  down  upon  the 
steps  of  the  verandah  in  order  to  frame,  at  his  leisure,  a  suitable 
reply.     His  brother  turned  upon  me  impetuously. 

^  Do  come,'  he  said,  ^  Mr.  M-Meredith's  captaining  the  team, 
and  he's  so  disappointed  Cousin  Winnie  isn't  g-going.  If  you're 
there  he'll  feel  b-better  about  it,  and  so  shall  we.' 

I  glanced  at  the  velvet  sky,  bluer  than  turquoise  and  flecked 
with  softly  drifting  cloudlets.  A  little  scented  breeze  ruffled  the 
polished  leaves  of  the  walnut  tree ;  it  was  an  ideal  morning,  and 
all  the  misplaced  youthfolness  within  me  clamoured  an  assent.  For 
reasons  of  my  own,  not  unconnected  with  memories,  I  am  an 
ardent  lover  of  the  game ;  though,  to  be  sure,  out  there  in  India. 
.  .  .  Teddy  slipped  a  confiding  hand  through  my  arm.  *D-do 
come,'  he  said  again,  and  of  course  I  immediately  consented. 
•  ......f 

Under  the  big  elm  trees  which  border  the  Langstone  cricket 
ground  quite  a  fashionable  crowd  assembled  during  the  afternoon. 
The  pavilion  stands  on  a  raised  terrace  trending  sharply  towards 
the  field,  in  a  slope  carpeted  by  short  green  turf,  and  cut  here  and 
there  into  convenient  grass-covered  steps  whereon  one  can  sit, 
and  upon  which  one's  feet  find  comfortable  resting-place.  This 
particular  match  is  regarded  as  an  important  one,  and  Langstone 
turned  out  en  bloc  to  do  justice  to  the  occasion.  The  boys,  grave 
and  preoccupied,  were  tremulous  with  excitement,  and  I  also, 
as  several  of  our  team  gathered  near  us,  became  subtly  awiure 
that  fate  had  indeed  elected  to  place  us  upon  a  pinnacle  of 
honour. 

Since  no  ordeal  is  so  trying  as  an  ordeal  of  suspense,  it  was 
perhaps  as  well  that  our  captain  won  the  toss,  thus  shortening  the 
inevitable  trial  of  nerve  to  which  Teddy,  on  this  his  first  appear- 
ance in  a  man's  cricket  match,  found  himself  exposed.  He  sat  at 
my  feet,  outwardly  self-contained  and  even  critical,  but  a  more 
than  usual  hesitancy  in  his  speech,  with  an  occasional  long  uncon- 
scious indrawing  of  the  breath,  betrayed  both  anxiety  and  expec- 
tation. Cousin  Winnie's  lover  looked  at  me,  smiling,  over  the 
boy's  shoulders. 

*  I  hope  you  went  to  bed  in  decent  time  last  night,'  he  said  ; 
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*a  man  can't  do  himself  justice  without  a  proper  allowance  of 
sleep,  and  I'm  sending  you  in  eighth  wicket.' 

Teddy  turned  an  eager  face  towards  him.  *  Oh,  yes,  I  went 
to  b-bed  at  nine,'  he  assured  him,  '  and  I  gave  myself  a  spacious 
morning  so  as  not  to  feel  b-bustled  or  in  a  hurry.' 

^  What's  a  spacious  momiDg  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Meredith. 

Teddy,  in  absorbed  attention,  watched  the  first  batsmen  take 
their  places. 

*  Why,  a  morning  with  nothing  particular  to  do  in  it,'  he 
replied  abstractedly ;  and  presently,  at  the  conclusion  of  an  over, 
*  Of  course  I  sha'n't  make  runs,  I  know  that,'  he  said,  reverting  to 
the  subject  of  his  own  innings,  *  b-but  p'raps,  with  luck,  I  might 
keep  up  my  end  for  a  bit.  I  d-do  hope  I  may  be  in  with  you. 
Who's  the  man  b-batting  at  the  other  wicket  ? '  Teddy's  captain 
sat  up  and  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

*  It's  Gavin,'  he  said;  *  you'll  like  him  Teddy.  He's  a  good 
chap  and  a  fine  bat ;  I  generally  send  him  in  first.' 

*  So  that's  Oaviny  said  Teddy  in  hushed  tones ;  *  I've  always 
wanted  to  see  him  play.'  He  returned  to  a  silent  contemplation 
of  the  game,  but  after  a  few  minutes  I,  drifting  into  talk  with 
another  of  the  players,  saw  him  change  his  position  restlessly. 

*  Fancy— /ancy  p-playing  in  a  match  with  Gavin,  and 
P-Prendergast,  and  H.  A.  Meredith,'  he  said  under  his  breath, 
half  to  himself  and  half  to  Aubrey,  who  sat  on  the  ground  beside 
him* 

*  Yes,'  said  Aubrey,  wriggling  a  little  nearer,  *  isn't  it  just 
splendid,  Teddy  ?  I  hope  to  goodness  you'll  manage  to  run  up  a 
score.' 

Teddy  shook  his  head.  *  Not  I.  You  c-can't  expect  it,'  he  said 
despondently, '  and  against  such  b-bowling  too.  But  I  say,  if  I 
d-did — if  I  didy  Aubrey,  could  we  send  a  telegram  to  father  ? ' 

Aubrey  looked  at  him  in  evident  amazement.  *  Well,  of  course 
we  cauldy  he  responded  dubiously ;  *  but  do  you  suppose  he  would 
be  interred  ? ' 

*  If  you  make  over  six  we  must  certainly  wire  to  your  father,' 
interposed  the  captain  decidedly.  My  companion,  who  had  been 
vainly  trying  to  make  conversation  for  me,  stopped  in  the  middle 
of  something  he  was  saying :  '  Jolly  little  chaps,'  he  remarked, 
with  a  lazy,  indulgent  smile — a  smile  which  condoned  my  shameless 
lack  of  attention,  while  assuring  me  that  he  shared  in  it.  And 
then,  bending  forward,  he  also  cut  into  the  boy's  conference. 

*  If  I  had  a  son  who  played  cricket,'  he  remarked  in  i^if^jQKv^Tp 
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soft  voice,  ^  I  should  always  expect  a  telegram  whenever  he  made 
a  decent  score.     Wouldn't  you,  Meredith  ? ' 

Teddy  turned  round  upon  the  grass.  Hugging  his  bat  between 
his  knees,  he  took  a  hasty  survey  of  the  speaker. 

*  Of  c-course  Mr.  Meredith  will,'  he  said,  using  the  future 
tense  with  a  naive  assurance.  '  So  will  Cousin  Winnie,  but  father's 
rather  different.     Haven't  you  any  boys  of  your  own,  sir  ? ' 

The  batsman  shook  his  head.  '  Not  one,'  he  said,  sighing ; 
*  I  very  much  wish  that  I  had.' 

Cousin  Winnie's  lover  laid  his  hand  on  Teddy's  shoulder. 
^  He's  a  hopeless  old  bachelor,  and  his  name  is  Prendergast,'  he 
said,  laughing.  '  Now,  Gavin  out  there  is  a  married  man,  yet  look 
how  finely  he  cuts  and  drives.  How  about  your  theory  of  love 
proving  a  spoil-sport,  oh,  Teddy  ?  ' 

'  Oh !  N-not  always,  I  didn't  mean  always/  said  Teddy,  and 
then,  his  eyes  still  fsistened  upon  my  neighbour's  face,  '  so  you. 
are  Prendergast,  sir  ? '  he  added  respectfully. 

The  batsman  smiled  again.  ^Yes,  I'm  Prendergast,'  he 
admitted  and,  with  Teddy,  I  realised  to  the  full  the  enormoua 
importance  attached  to  an  appearance  in  such  company  as  at 
present  surrounded  me. 

Meantime,  out  there  in  the  field  under  a  dazzling  sun,  runs 
came  quickly,  and  here  at  my  feet  Aubrey  was  still  considering 
the  question  of  the  telegram. 

'  I  think  we  might  send  it,'  he  announced,  after  a  pause. 

*  Yes,'  said  Teddy,  *  it's  not  as  if  the  message  were  about  some 
n-nonsense  of  Michael's  or  the  children's.  Besides,  fether's  awfully 
fond  of  c-cricket,  and  he  won't  be  so  b-busy  on  a  Saturday  either.' 

<  I  expect  he'll  be  glad  of  any  message  on  any  day,  provided  it 
brings  good  news,'  said  the  cricketer  whom  they  called  Prenderw 
gast.  ^  But  who  is  Michael,  and  why  do  you  dismiss  his  affairs  aa 
pure  nonsense  ? ' 

*  Michael's  our  young  b-brother,  and  he's  got  no  end  of 
rubbishing  ideas,'  said  Teddy.  *  He  believes  in  fairies  and  witches 
and  that  sort  of  stuff,  and  he's  always  making  up  p-pretences  that 
t-take  in  nobody  but  himself.' 

*  He's  very  little,'  said  Aubrey  apologetically,  '  but  certainly 
he's  rather  tiresome,  and  he  has  a  way  of  always  whispering  in 
one's  ear.     I  hate  it — he  tickles  so  when  he  does  it.' 

Teddy  began  to  laugh. 

*  Michael  loves  Cousin  Winnie  b-because  she  always  listens  to 
him,'  he  said,  *and   the  other  day  I  heard  him^4>-oomplainiiig 
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to  Caroline  about  £Etther  and  Miss  Spalding.  Miss  Spalding/ 
he  added  in  parenthesis  to  the  batsman,  Prendergast---' Miss 
Spalding  lives  with  us  to  take  care  of  the  children — ''Cousin 
Winnie  bends  her  ear  to  me  when  I  want  to  whisper,"  Michael 
told  Caroline,  "  but  father  and  Miss  Spalding  never  do ! '" 

Aubrey  laughed  also.  '  Yes,'  he  said,  '  and  that  reminds  me ;  I 
meant  to  ask  Cousin  Winnie  about  it,  cmly  I  forgot.  If  a  lady 
may  make  frocks,  why  shouldn't  a  gentleman  make  coats  and 
tronsers  ?  Can  ycni  see  any  reason,  Miss  Millicent  ?  for  I'm  certain 
/don't.' 

I  replied,  irrelevantly,  that  I  felt  unable  to  follow  so  tortuous 
a  thread  of  thought  as  one  which  led  from  Michael's  iancies 
towards  the  question  now  propounded  to  me. 

*  Oh,  why,'  explained  Aubrey,  *  it  was  this  way,  you  see. 
There's  a  friend  of  Miss  Spalding's  who's  a  dressmaker — a  lady 
dressmaker,  you  know — and  Michael  went  one  day  to  have  tea 
with  her.  He  wanted  to  find  out  what  her  husband  does,  and  he 
supposed,  since  she  is  a  dressmaker,  that  he  must  be  a  tailor. 
And  he  told  her  so.  Miss  Spalding  was  cross  because,  it  seems, 
the  husband  is  some  sort  of  a  swell  or  other.  Such  rot  to  care 
about  it !    Don't  you  think  so,  Teddy  ? ' 

But  Teddy's  mind  had  now  no  space  for  thoughts  of  a  little 
brother  at  home.  A  shout  went  up  from  the  field,  a  ball  was 
tossed  triumphantly  into  mid-air,  and — 'Caught  and  bowled,' 
said  our  captain  regretfully,  while  his  friend  got  up  and  sauntered 
towards  the  wickets. 

Ten  minutes  later  a  second  shout,  more  tumultuous  than  the 
first,  announced  the  dismissal  of  Tedd/s  hero  Gavin,  who  presently 
occupied  the  vacant  place  beside  us.  A  tall,  strong  young  fellow, 
with  a  fitce  so  tanned  that  the  steadfiskst  grey  eyes  looking  out  of 
it  appeared  lighter  than  they  really  were— just  the  man,  I  should 
have  thought,  to  fulfil  a  boy's  ideal.  As  proved  to  be  the  case,  for 
Teddy,  upon  his  captain's  introduction,  flushed  warmly  beneath 
his  fi^kles,  and  I  could  see,  from  the  air  of  tentative  deprecation 
with  which  he  put  forward  an  opinion  or  an  idea,  that  here  was 
indeed  a  very  Colossus  of  cricket. 

But  matters  were  going  badly  for  the  Meadshire  Wanderers; 
one  batsman  after  another  retired,  discomfited,  from  the  wickets, 
and  presently,  as  his  own  innings  approached,  Teddy's  voice  fell 
silent,  and  Teddy's  ruddy  colour  faded  to  an  unusual  pallor.  He 
found  it  impossible  to  sit  still,  while  gloves  and  bat,  I  noticed, 
twitched  to  and  fro  in  his  restless  fingers.  ^         . 
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'  D-do  you  think/  he  said  at  the  last  moment,  taming  to  the 
men  behind  him,  *  d-do  you  think  p'raps  they'll  give  me  an  easy 
b-ball  or  two  to  begin  with  ? '  and  again,  with  a  sigh,  as  he  got  up 
to  walk  across  the  grass,  '  Oh,  d-dear  me,  how  I  wish  G-coosin. 
Winnie  could  have  been  here !  D-don't  you  want  her  too,  Aubrey  ? ' 
Aubrey  made  no  reply.  He  was  almost  as  nervous  as  the 
brother,  who,  looking  very  tiny  away  there  in  the  field,  stcMd  up 
to  £Ekce  the  bowling  and  to  acquit  himself  as  best  he  might  against 
overwhelming  chances  of  defeat.  For  the  bowler — a  tall  saturnine 
man,  with  evidently  no  consideration  for  so  small  an  opponent ;  a 
man  to  whom  the  laws  and  not  the  romance  of  cricket  would 
appeal — the  bowler  sent  down  a  ball  which  Aubrey,  almost 
tearfully,  described  to  me  as  a  'fast  yorker,'  and,  alas!  our 
batsman  was  declared  out  ere  yet  he  had  found  a  chance  of 
proving  himself. 

It  was  a  very  downcast  Teddy  who  returned  to  his  place  at 
my  feet — a  Teddy  whose  lips  were  compressed  into  a  fixed  smile 
of  indifference  and  unconcern,  while  I  think  an  equally  downcast 
captain  went  in  upon  his  subordinate's  surrender. 

'  Never  mind,  old  chap,'  he  said  in  passing,  '  we  may  get  a 
second  innings ;  and,  remember,  I  expect  you  to  be  no  end  of 
use  in  the  field.' 

Teddy  looked  up  bravely. 

*  I'll  t-try,'  he  said.  *  Gr-good  luck  to  you  now ;  but  why  do 
you  g-go  in  so  late  yourself? ' 

'Meredith  always  goes  in  late  when  he's  captaining  a 
team,'  said  the  batsman  Gavin  as  Cousin  Winnie's  lover,  in  his 
turn,  walked  off  to  those  fatal  wickets  across  the  grass ;  *  and 
generally  he's  right,  for  one  wants  a  first-rate  man,  a  man  who 
can  play  a  losing  game,  to  prop  up  the  side  until  the  finish. 
Meredith  invariably  does  that,  but  to-day  I'm  afraid  nothing  can 
save  us.  We're  not  in  luck,  and  the  best  we  shall  do  is  to  get 
them  all  out  and  secure  a  second  chance  before  stumps  are  drawn. 
Eh,  Teddy?' 

Teddy  smiled  in  reply  and  snuggled  a  little  closer  against 
my  knee.  I  do  not  suppose  he  expected  me  to  comprehend  the 
depth  of  his  disappointment,  but  in  trouble  the  stronger  sex 
turns  invariably  for  consolation  to  the  weaker. 

'I  needn't  have  b-bothered  about  that  telegram,'  he  said 
presently.  '  D-duck  isn't  a  score  I  feel  p-proud  of,  and  p'raps,' 
as  a  swift  ball  brought  the  innings  to  a  conclusion, '  and  p'raps 
it's  as  well  after  all  that  Cousin  Winnie  c-couldn't  be  with  us ! ' 
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The  afternoon  was  still  young  when  Aubrey  and  I  were  left 
alone  together,  all  our  players  being  called  into  the  field.  On 
the  terrace  I  caught  glimpses,  as  they  passed  to  and  fro,  of  many 
Warling  Dean  acquaintances,  but  for  to-day  my  fortunes  were 
welded  with  those  of  Teddy  and  of  the  Meadshire  Wanderers.  I 
did  not  care  to  move,  and  a  scarlet  sunshade  effectually  screened 
our  identity  against  anyone  looking  down  upon  us  from  above. 

'  I'm  glad  you  don't  want  to  sit  on  a  seat  and  talk/  said 
Aubrey.  *Mo8t  ladies  do,  specially  when  they've  got  pretty 
frocks  on.  All  the  same,  if  you're  bored,  of  course  we  can  go 
up.' 

But  I  did  not  feel  bored  in  the  least ;  no  time  was  allowed  us 
in  which  to  be  bored,  for,  as  our  own  men  had  fared,  so  now, 
though  in  less  measure,  fared  their  opponents.  Wicket  after 
wicket  fell,  yet  still  the  score  crept  steadily  up  and  up  till  the 
big  black  board  opposite  to  us  registered  thirty  more  runs  than 
we  could  reckon  to  our  advantage.  And  here  the  excitement 
deepened.  There  remained  only  one  batsman  to  be  dismissed, 
but  he,  alas  1  proved  himself  of  those  who,  like  Winifred's  lover, 
play  best  at  the  end  of  an  innings. 

One  bowler  succeeded  another,  yet  still  he  held  his  own 
against  them,  while  the  score  crept  on  from  thirty  to  fifty,  lin- 
gering during  two  or  three  overs,  only  to  spring,  at  a  bound, 
well  into  the  sixties  beyond. 

Long  shadows  began  to  creep  across  the  turf.  Aubrey 
fidgeted  impatiently  beside  me.  *  They'll  Tuever  get  him  out,' 
he  said,  '  and  Teddy'll  lose  his  chance  of  another  knock  !     Miss 

IVIillicent,  you  can't  imagine '     He  broke  off  abruptly  and 

leapt  to  his  feet  with  a  sudden  shout  of  delight.  The  batsman, 
who  had  expected  to  score  at  least  three  runs,  was  looking, 
round  him  in  amazement,  for  Teddy,  reaching  up  swiftly^ 
snatched  at  the  ball  with  his  left  hand  as  it  whizzed  past  him, 
and,  by  a  miracle,  retained  his  hold  upon  it. 

Thus  Teddy's  prowess  procured  for  him  a  second  in- 
nings, and  it  was  difficult,  under  the  circumstances,  to  persuade 
him  that  tea,  on  such  an  important  afternoon,  might  be 
desirable  if  not  absolutely  necessary.  His  captain,  however,  by 
appealing  indirectly  to  his  courtesy  towards  one  weaker  than  him- 
self and  also  a  woman,  persuaded  him  to  accompany  me  as  far  as 
the  pavilion,  and,  once  there,  he  did  ample  justice  to  cake  and 
bread  and  butter. 
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A  little  later  he  went  in  first,  in  company  with  his  hero  Gavin, 
and  I  would  not  for  worlds  have  missed  the  look  of  awe  and 
gratification  with  which  he  received  the  news  of  this  arrange- 
ment, nor  the  pleasure  of  watching  the  two  as  they  walked 
together  to  their  places,  the  little  batsman  beside  the  big  bats- 
man, and  the  big  batsman's  hand  upon  the  little  batsman's 
shoulder. 

Whether  by  accident  or  design  the  long  and  saturnine  bowler 
was  not  again  put  on  during  Teddy's  second  innings.  Even  to 
my  inexperienced  eyes  the  first  few  balls  bowl^  to  him  aerated 
simple  and  easy  enough  to  play,  but  Aubrey  assured  me  this  was 
a  piece  of  good  fortune  purely  accidental,  and  that,  indeed,  in 
cricket  as  in  life,  things  are  not  always  what  they  seem.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  Teddy  survived  one  or  two  overs,  and  then,  becoming 
adventurous,  he  began  to  hit,  a  proceeding  which  filled  orur 
hearts  with  misgiving,  and  yet  was  fully  justified  in  the  result. 
He  ran,  and  hero  Gavin  ran,  Teddy's  eager  legs  twinkling  over  the 
grass,  while  shouts  of  applause  went  up  from  the  terrace  behind 
us,  and  the  players  clapped  long  and  vigorously.  Again,  and 
again,  and  again,  till  the  board  registered  double  figures,  till  ten 
grew  into  twenty,  and  twenty  to  thirty,  and  thirty  to  forty, 
eleven  of  which  belonged  to  Teddy's  score,  and  then — ^and  then — » 
well,  then  he  was  coming  back  to  us  again,  a  transparent  shadow 
cast  by  the  setting  sun  lengthening  behind  him,  and  a  very 
rapture  of  happiness  and  contentment  in  his  eyes  and  voice. 

*  Aha ! '  called  his  friend  Prendergast,  as  he  drew  near.]^/  How 
about  that  telegram,  Teddy  ? ' 

He  rose  and  went  a  step  or  two  forward  to  meet  him. 
'  Let's  go  and  send  it  o£f  together,'  he  suggested,  fflniling ;  and 
Teddy,  nothing  loth,  accepted  the  invitation. 

I^Mabel  Murray  Hickson. 
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FT \HE  legends  about  the  great  men  of  history  are  generally  more 
-1-  interesting  than  the  facts.  '  The  evil  that  men  do  lives 
after  them/  and  this  is  just  what  we  want  to  know :  it  is  much 
more  entertaining  than  the  good,  which  prudently  gets  itself 
buried  with  their  bones.  But  good  or  bad,  legends  are  usually 
worth  reading.  They  put  things  more  boldly,  lay  on  the  colours 
more  liberally,  expand  the  proportions  on  a  wider  scale  than 
your  sober  historian.  In  the  well-worn  saying,  is  there  not  an 
implicit  preference  for  the  trovcdo  above  the  vero?  Another 
proverb,  from  the  same  home  of  pretty  phrases,  says,  Ogni  vero 
non  I  ben  detto ;  but  who  ever  maintained  that  the  ben  trovato 
was  not  proper  to  be  said  anywhere  and  at  all  times  ?  And  after 
all,  as  Mr.  Worsfold  has  lately  expounded  to  us  with  such  per- 
suasiveness, the  'truth  of  art'  is  something  altogether  beyond 
and  above  the  '  truth  of  logic' 

The  proper  development  of  legend,  at  least  in  medieval 
romance,  requires  not  only  well-marked  characters,  but  strong 
contrasts ;  and  the  contrast  is  the  better  if  it  include  national  or 
religious  antagonism.  Those  elements  are  found  in  admirable 
combination  in  the  characters  and  aims  of  the  Third  Crusade. 
On  the  one  side  you  have  healthy  brute  force,  the  truculent, 
impulsive,  invincible  savage,  Bichard  of  the  Lion  Heart.  He 
may  revel  in  blood  and  slaughter  to  his  soul's  content — ^and  to 
do  them  justice  the  romancers  paint  him  red  enough — for  he  is  a 
devout  soldier  of  the  Cross,  and  slays  paynims,  and  it  is  all 
accounted  unto  him  for  righteousness.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
are  shown-  Saladin,  the  &mous  'Sawdon  of  Surry,'  or,  as  we 
should  say,  Sultan  of  Syria;  a  type  of  generous  chivalry  and 
sweet  reasonableness.  Had  he  been  a  sound  Churchman,  the 
whole  point  of  romance  had  been  thrown  away.  Luckily  he  was 
a  Moslem,  a  *  heathen,'  a  '  worshipper  of  Mahoun  and  Terma- 
gaunt,'  and  this  qualifies  him  for  playing  the  villain  to  Richard'* 
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orthodoxy.  A  true  artistic  instinct  leads  the  romancer  to  draw 
Saladin  in  so  amiable  a  light,  because  it  emphasises  the  doctrinal 
point  that  no  amount  of  mere  mundane  virtue  can  make  up  for 
errors  of  faith.  Legend  always  rests  on  some  foundation  of  fact, 
and  the  founts  about  Saladin  were  so  much  to  his  credit  that  it 
was  impossible  to  try  to  represent  him  as  a  mean-spirited 
scoundrel.  The  alternative  was  to  make  him  an  excellent  man, 
damned  for  his  misbelief.  To  heighten  the  contrast,  Richard  is 
depicted  as  a  damnable  brute,  glorified  by  his  religion. 

This  necessity  of  contrast,  joined  to  a  very  hearty  appetite  for 
sanguinary  narrative,  explains  the  horrid  details  of  the  well- 
known  ^  Bomance  of  Richard  Goeur  de  Lion,'  which  appears  to 
have  taken  its  present  shape  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  prides  itself  on  departing  from  the  French  example 
and  telling  its  story  in  plain — exceedingly  plain — English : 

In  Frensshe  bookys  this  rym  is  wrought, 
Lewede  menne  knowe  it  nought ; 
Lewede  menne  cunne  French  noD, 
AmoDg  an  hondryd  unnethis  on. 

In  this  long  and  dreary  poem  we  find  Richard,  lying  sick  before 
Acre,  demanding  pork  with  an  invalid's  persistence.  His  at- 
tendants are  in  despair,  because  pork  is  not  easily  procured  in  a 
Mohammedan  country.  A  crady  old  knight  hits  upon  a  perfect 
substitute.  He  kills  a  plump  young  Saracen,  and  Lionheart  not 
only  finds  it  excellent  pork  and  gnaws  the  very  bones,  but  when 
the  deception  leaks  out  is  rather  pleased  at  the  discovery ^of  a 
savoury  addition  to  the  possibilities  of  the  commissariat.  With  a 
refinement  of  hospitality  he  tries  the  new  dish  on  his  Saracen 
prisoners,  bids  them  to  a  state  banquet,  where  each  man's 
plate  is  garnished  with  the  head  of  a  particular  friend.  Richard 
himself  presides  at  this  Pelopeian  feast,  and  gracefully  carves  a 
Saracen's  head  by  way  of  encouragement.  'Friends!'  he  ex- 
claims, seeing  a  not  unnatural  hesitation  among  the  convives*: 

Frendes,  be  nought  squoymous ! 
This  is  the  maner  of  my  hous. 
To  be  servyd  ferst,  God  it  wot, 
With  Sarezynes  hedes  abouten  al  hot. 

Soon  afterwards  he  gloriously  massacred  *  60,000 '  prisoners  in  the 
plain  before  Acre ;  but  this  was  sheer  waste,  for  they  were  not 
sent  to  the  kitchen  after  all. 
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The  *  Bomance  of  Eichard  Coeur  de  Lion '  is  more  than  satisfy- 
ing in  regard  to  its  hero,  but  is  disappointing  in  its  vague 
account  of  Saladin.  Like  the  Ilinerai^lum  Regis  Ricardi,  on 
which  its  more  historical — or  less  unhistorical — incidents  are 
perhaps  distantly  founded,  it  is  wholly  occupied  with  the  heroic 
deeds  of 

Kjng  Ry chard,  the  werryor  best 

That  men  fyndo  in  ony  jeste. 

When  he  met  Saladin  in  single  combat  (which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  never  did)  the  luckless  Soldan  had  no  chance,  of  course. 
At  the  battle  of  Arsuf,  for  example,  Richard  did  not  miss  the 
opportunity  of  personally  worsting  his  '  heathen '  antagonist  as 
well  as  routing  his  army : 

Off  a  footman  a  bowe  he  took. 

He  drowgh  an  arwe  up  to  the  hook, 

And  sente  it  to  the  Sawdon  anon, 

And  smot  hym  thorwgh  the  schuldyr  bon. 

Whereat  Saladin,  in  great  dolour,  fled  all  the  way  to  Cairo,  or 
Babylon  (as  the  chroniclers  called  it,  after  the  Roman  castle  hard 
bjr): 

The  cheff  Sawdon  off  Hethenypso 
To  Baby  ley  ne  was  flowen,  I  wjsse. 

He  presently  plucked  up  courage,  however,  to  come  back  and 
challenge  Richard  to  single  combat.  Here  the  well-known  story 
— ^which  is  true — of  the  horse  which  Saladin  sent  to  Richard  when 
he  saw  him  fighting  on  foot  at  Jaffa  is  introduced  with  variations. 
Saladin  sends  for  his  astrologer,  *a  maytyr  Negromacien,'  who 
conjures  '  twoo  stronge  feendes  off  the  eyr '  into  the  forms  of  two 
chargers.  One  of  these  is  sent  to  King  Richard,  and  is  war- 
ranted to  come  to  the  neigh  of  his  mate,  the  mare  whom  Saladin 
was  to  ride,  and  thus  the  king  would  be  snared  at  the  critical 
moment  of  the  encounter.  An  angel,  it  is  needless  to  say,  warns 
Richard  of  this  unsportsmanlike  trick,  and  instructs  him  how  to 
manage  the  strong  fiend  with  a  huge  pole. 

Ther  myghte  men  see,  in  a  throwe, 

How  Kyng  Richard,  the  noble  man, 

Encounteryd  with  the  Sawdan 

That  cheef  was  told  off  Damas. 

Hys  trust  upon  hys  mere  was. 

Therfoore,  as  the  booke  telles, 

Hys  crouper  heeng  al  fuU  off  \^%^^^^^,  ,^  GoOglc 
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And  hjs  peytrel,  and  hys  arsoun ; 
Three  myle  myghte  men  here  the  soun. 

Elsewhere  we  learn  that  Saladin's  banner  was 

Whyt  withouten  fable, 
With  thre  Sarezynes  hedes  of  sable, 

which  seems  an  unnecessary  concession  of  the  Saltan's  good  taste 
towards  his  opponent's  feelings.  History,  too,  relates  that  Saladin's 
colours  were  yellow.  The  event  of  the  duel  was  never  doubtful : 
no  man  could  withstand  BichardV  arm.     He  soon 

Gaff  the  Sawdon  a  dynt  off  dede. 
In  his  blosonn,  verraymen*^, 
Was  i-paynted  a  serpent. 
With  the  spere  that  Richard  heeld, 
He  bar  bym  thorwgh  and  undyr  the  scheeld. 
None  off  hys  armes  myghte  laste ; 
Brydyl  and  peytrel  al  to-brast, 
Hys  gerth  and  hys  stiropes  alsoo ; 

and,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  the  mighty  Soldan,  transfixed  by 
his  adversary's  spear,  tumbled  over  his  mare's  crupper,  and  lay 
in  the  most  undignified  attitude,  his  *feet  toward  the  fyrmament.' 
In  spite  of  this  ignominious  'spill,'  and  subsequent  flight,  Saladin 
challenged  Bichard  again  at  Jaffa,  to  whose  ambassador  the  Lion- 
heart  made  answer : 

God  geve  the  wel  evyl  pyne ! 

And  Saladyn  yo^v^  lorde. 

The  devyl  hym  hange  with  a  corde.  .  ,  . 

Now  go  and  say  to  Saladyn, 

In  despyte  of  his  god  Appolyn, 

I  wyl  abide  hym  betimo.  .  .  . 

And  if  the  dogge  wyl  come  to  me 

My  pollax  schid  hys  bane  be. 

The  famous  poleaxe,  however,  the  two-handed  Danish  axe,  was 
less  baneful  to  Saladin  than  to  his  sons,  two  of  whom  Bichard  slew 
offhand,  according  to  the  Bomance.  There  is  some  shadow  of 
foundation  for  the  legend  that  Saladin  ran  away  at  Jaffa — though 
his  retreat  had  nothing  to  do  with  fear — but  it  is  humiliating  to 
confess  that  no  son  of  Saladin's  was  ever  killed  in  fight  with 
Christians,  nor  was  the  Soldan  himself  once  wounded.  Like 
modem  generals,  Saladin  fought  with  his  brains  :^e  never  drew 
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sword  in  the  whole'Crusade.  Indeed,  in  a  celebrated  interview 
with  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  he  criticised  Richard's  rash  love  of 
personal  combat  rather  severely. 

One  finds  a  much  richei^store  of  Saladin  legends  in  the  French 
romances.  To  take  but  a  thread  or  two  of  the  mythical  skein,  the 
^  Tales  of  a  Minstrel  of  Sheims ' '  give  a  good  idea  of  the  recitations 
which  used  to  delight  gentle  audiences  in  courts  and  castles,  the 
Society  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Indeed,  the  very  same  tales 
were  evidently  current  two  centuries  later,  as  anyone  may  see  by 
a  reference  to  Pierre  Cochon.  They  are  much  more  artistic  than 
the  clumsy  English^  romance  of  Bichard,  and  as  their  object  was 
by  no  means  to  belaud  that  over-praised  hero,  or  the  *  caudate ' 
Britons — who  were  supposed  (by  Frenchmen)  to  put  their  tails 
between  their  legs  and  run — ^they  had  to  resort  to  other  characters 
and  incidents  to  excite  and  retain  the  interest  of  their  hearers. 
In  matter  of  history  the  Minstrel  sticks  at  nothing.  He 
begins  Saladin's  adventures  at  a  precocious  age,  and  connects  him 
in  a  discreditable  manner  with  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  afterwards 
the  Queen  of  Henry  II.  and  mother  of  Bichard  I.,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  story  Vife  of  Louis  le  Jeune  of  France.  She  had 
troubadour  blood  in  her  veins,  too,  and  the  Minstrel  might  have 
spared  her  out  of  honourable  esjprit  de  corps  \  but  he  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  she'^did  not  behave  well  to  her  French  consort, 
so  the  Minstrel  tells  a  tale  about  her  which  must  have  been 
agreeable  hearing  to  Fair  Bosamond. 

Eleanor,  he  explains,  was  an  uncommonly  bad  specimen,  ^  qui 
xnout  fu  male  famme,'  and  when  she  went  to  Palestine  on  crusade 
with  her  husband  (in  1147,  to  be  exact),  she  was  much  annoyed 
at  Louis's  slothfulness.  He  stayed  at  Tyre  all  winter,  doing  nothing 
but  spend  money,  while  Eleanor,  in  the  provincial  society  of  a 
Palestinian  watering-place,  was  bored  to  extinction.  Her  wandering 
thoughts  would  stray  to  the  gallant  person  of  Saladin,  who  openly 
railed  at  the  French  king's  unwarlike  luxury,  ^  sa  molesce  et  sa 
nicetei,'  and  vainly  challenged  him  to  come  out  and  fight. 
Eleanor  was  so  much  impressed  with  the  gossip  she  heard  of 
Saladin's  prowess  and  generosityj'^^that  she  fell  in  love  with  him 
durementy  and,  in  the  good  frank  medieval  way,  sent  a  dragoman 
to  tell  him  so ;  offering  to  have  him  for  her  lord,  and  to  change 
her  religion  for  his  sake.  Saladin,  Uke  the  bold  bad  man  he  was, 
could  only  be  delighted,  mordt  lUa^  at  such  a  proposal  from  so  fair 

'  RieiU  tCun  M6ne$tral  de  Beimt,  edited  by  M.  de  Wailly  for  the  Socl^t6  de 
I'Histoke  de  France,  Paris,  1876.  ^  , 
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a  dame,  with  Euch  a  dower — ^a  plas  gentis  dame  de  crestienie  et  la 
plus  riche.'  lie  straightway  sent  a  swift  galley  from  Ascalon  to 
fetch  her.  In  not  going  himself  he  showed  more  prudence, 
perhaps,  than  gallantry ;  but  Saracen  co-respondents,  no  doabt, 
had  their  own  canon  of  etiquette.  The  galley  arrived  at  Tyre 
in  the  dead  of  night,  and  the  dragoman  hastened  by  a  secret 
passage  to  the  Queen's  chamber.  When  she  heard  that  the 
galley  was  waiting  she  was  in  ecstasies:  ^Parfoi/  quoth  slie, 
^  c'est  bien  fait.'  Taking  two  demoiselles,  and  two  coffers  well 
stuffed  with  gold  and  silver,  she  hurried  to  the  strand,  when, 
just  as  she  stood  there,  ^  one  foot  on  sea  and  one  on  shore,'  the 
King  her  husband  laid  hands  on  her  and  brought  her  back.  A 
miserable  time-serving  marplot  of  a  maid  of  honour  had  roused 
the  good  man,  and  told  him  that  his  Queen  was  off  to  Saladin, 
and  Louis  had  scrambled  into  his  breeches  and  armour  just  in 
time.  Bestored  to  a  tke-a-tete  in  the  castle,  he  naturally  asked 
her  what  she  did  it  for.  ^  God's  name !'  cried  the  Queen, '  becaase 
of  your  poltroonery :  you  are  not  worth  a  rotten  apple.  And  I  have 
heard  such  fine  things  of  Saladin  that  I  love  him  better  than 
you.  And  mind  you,  you  will  see  that  you  won't  enjoy  keeping 
me.'  Nor  did  he,  in  point  of  fact,  for  he  surrendered  her  with 
every  appearance  of  resignation  to  Henry  of  England,  who  seems 
to  have  had  doubts  of  his  bargain.  The  enormity  of  her  vice, 
however,  is  only  fully  appreciated  when  history  informs  us  that, 
at  the  date  of  this  amour,  Saladin  was  a  good  little  boy  of  eleven, 
going  regularly,  no  doubt,  to  the  mosque  school  at  Baalbekk. 

The  Minstrel  is  not,  it  will  be  observed,  very  careful  of  chrono- 
logy, and  he  thinks  nothing  of  taking  us  at  a  leap  from  1148 
to  1187,  in  order  to  tell  the  story  of  Count  Baymond's  treason. 
When  Sibylla  had  crowned  her  husband  Guy  King  of  Jerusalem, 
there  was  great  discontent  among  the  old  nobility  of  Palestine  ; 
and  Baymond  of  Tripolis,  it  seems,  took  counsel  with  the  Patriarch 
and  the  barons,  and  plotted  against  the  new  king.  They  appointed 
a  secret  interview  with  Saladin,  and  proposed  to  surrender  the 
land  to  him,  ^  car  li  rois  est  nices  et  mauvais,  et  n'a  point  de 
pouoir  se  par  nous  non.'  Saladin  had  no  objection  to  offer ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  promised  the  conspirators  immense  rewards. 
*Tell  us  what  pledge  you  require,'  said  the  Count  of  Tripolis. 
*  By  Mahom  my  god,'  cried  Saladin,  *  you  say  well.  You  shall 
all  of  you  swear  by  your  religion,  and  more,  for  we  will  be  blooded 
together,  and  will  drink  each  other's  blood  in  token  of  amity  and 
unity.'    This  was  done :  all  swore  by  their  fieuth  and  drank  each 
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other's  blood,  and  the  plot  was  settled.  When  the  great  battle 
took  place  '  before  Acre,'  three  leagues  from  the  city,  on  the  day 
of  '  Sant  Jehan  Decollace,'  the  time  came  for  the  pledge  to  be 
kept.  Saladin  called  out  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  *  Count  of 
Tripolis,  Count  of  Tripolis,  fulfil  your  oath ! '  Whereupon  Count 
Baymond  vailed  his  banner,  and  all  the  other  traitors  did  the 
like;  so  the  Christians  were  defeated,  and  the  King  and  his 
knights  were  sent  prisoners  to  '  Babiloine.'  But  Saladin  despised 
traitors  and  treachery,  and  was  moved  by  Guy's  misfortune, 
finding  him  indeed  to  be  a  '  prudhomme  and  good  knight.'  So 
he  shortly  set  him  free,  with  twenty  of  his  knights,  all  well 
{umished  with  arms  and  provisions,  and  sent  them  back  to  their 
friends  on  the  Syrian  coast. 

For  much  of  this  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  evidence. 
Baymond  undoubtedly  resented  the  accession  of  Guy  de  Lusignan, 
and  his  conduct  both  before  and  at  the  battle  of  Hittin  (which 
was  not  *  before  Acre,'  nor  on  St,  John  Baptist's  Day,  but  near 
Tiberias,  on  the  feast  of  the  translation  of  St.  Martin,  July  4, 
1 187)  certainly  laid  him  open  to  profound  suspicion.  Voluntarily, 
or  hy  force  majeure,  he  deserted  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  whether 
his  staying  would  have  been  of  any  use  or  not,  his  flight  wears  an 
unknightly  colour.  The  release  of  Guy  is  of  course  historical, 
but  it  was  not  an  unconditional  grace.  It  was  partly  in  reward 
for  his  aid  in  procuring  the  capitulation  of  Ascalon;  and  the 
King  and  his  knights  took  vows  never  more  to  bear  arms  against 
the  Soldan.  As  soon  as  they  were  in  safety  they  all  broke  their 
oath,  and  were  duly  absolved  by  their  priests.  This  happened 
invariably  whenever  a  Crusader  pledged  his  word  to  a  Moslem ; 
no  compact  with  the  unbeliever  was  binding  in  the  eye  of  the 
Church.  Our  Minstrel  lays  no  stress  on  a  breach  of  faith  which, 
from  the  medieval  point  of  view,  was  only  commendable.  It 
would  be  as  absurd  as  if  an  historian  of  Holy  Moscow  should 
denounce  duplicity  in  statecraft,  Saladin's  undeviating  good 
faith  must  have  been  looked  upon  as  mere  weakness  by  his 
Christian  contemporaries,  and  one  can  imagine  his  beatitude  the 
Patriarch  (who  had  an  easy  conscience)  shaking  his  head  over 
guch  supererogatory  virtue,  and  murmuring  in  the  lingua  franca, 
^  Cest  magnifique,  mais  ce  n'est  pas  la  guerre.' 

We  next  hear  of  Saladin  in  connexion  with  the  Hospital  at 
Acre.  Balph  de  Diceto  ascribes  the  foimdation  of  this  famous 
house  of  charity  to  his  own  chaplain,  one  William,  who  '  on  his 
way  to  Jerusalem  vowed  that  should  he  come  to  Acre  harbour >^ 
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safe  and  soon,  he  would  there  build,  as  well  as  he  could  afford,  a 
chapel  to  St,  Thomas  the  Martyr ; '  and  arriving  there  he  did  so, 
and  became  its  prior,  and  served  the  poor  and  the  sick.  The 
Minstrel  ignores  this  '  long-tailed '  Englishman,  names  the  Hos- 
pital after  St.  John,  and  makes  Saladin  one  of  its  pious  benefactors. 
His  authority  is  an  (imaginary)  uncle  of  Saladin,  a  venerable  man 
of  ruddy  face  (vemvauz  en  vis)  and  a  great  white  beard,  which 
reached  half-way  to  his  feet,  besides  a  fine  long  tresae  (does  he 
mean  pigtail?)  hanging  down  to  his  waist*  In  spite  of  these 
eccentricities,  he  looked  the  thorough  gentleman  (preudana),  and 
was  most  courteously  communicative  about  his  famous  nephew, 
when  questioned  as  a  prisoner  at  Acre  in  the  days  of  the  merry 
Bishop  of  Beauvais. 

Saladin,  it  appears,  had  heard  of  the  boundless  charity  of  the 
Hospital,  and  resolved  to  test  its  generosity.  So  he  put  on 
pilgrim's  garb,  and  took  a  palmer's  staff,  '  howrdon,  escharpe,  et 
esdavine '  (which  means  a  sort  of  hood,  like  pUerine  or  cwpuchon^ 
and  not  a  lovely  slave),  and  thus  disguised  presented  himself  in 
an  exhausted  .condition  at  the  Hospital.  They  took  him  in  (as 
he  did  them)  and  attended  him  with  assiduous  care,  but  for  three 
days  he  refused  all  food.  The  Master  feared  he  would  die,  and 
every  means  of  persuasion  was  used  to  tempt  him  to  eat.  At  last 
he  confessed  he  had  a  longing,  a  sick  man's  longing,  for  one 
special  dish.  The  good  brothers  gladly  promised  to  gratify  his 
desire.  Then  he  said  he  must  have  a  dish  of  the  off  forefoot  of 
the  G-randmaster's  horse,  and  nothing  else  would  he  touch.  Yet 
he  protested  he  had  rather  die,  for  he  knew  how  choice  and  rare 
a  steed  he  was,  and  how  dear  to  his  master,  who  had  given  a 
thousand  gold  besants  for  him.  But  the  Grandmaster  said  the 
life  of  a  man  was  worth  more  than  a  horse,  and  at  once  sent  his 
favourite  to  the  sick  man's  room.  They  cast  him  and  tied  him 
down,  and  a  man  came  with  an  axe  and  asked  which  foot  was 
wanted.  *  The  off  forefoot,'  they  said.  Then  he  swung  the  axe 
in  both  his  hands  and  was  bringing  it  down  for  the  stroke,  when 
Saladin  cried  out,  *  Hold  !  My  wish  is  satisfied,  and  now  I  crave 
other  meat :  I  would  eat  sheep's  flesh.'  So  the  horse  was  untied 
and  led  back  to  the  stable,  and  Saladin  ate  mutton.  Four  days 
later  he  departed  with  grateful  leavetakings,  and  coming  to  his 
own  kingdom  he  caused  a  charter  to  be  drawn  up,  granting  a 
thousand  besants  of  gold,  charged  on  the  revenues  of  Babylon,  to 
be  paid  to  the  Hospital  at  Acre  each  year  on  St.  John  Baptist's 
Day.    Whereat  the  Grandmaster  and  the  brethren  rejoiced,  *  for 
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they  knew  that  Saladin  did  not  lie/  and  the  thousand  pieces  of 
gold  were  duly  paid  each  year,  and  are  so  paid  to  this  day.  At 
least,  so  said  onr  Minstrel  to  his  thirteenth-century  listeners,  and 
very  likely  they  believed  his  pretty  tale.     The  pity  is,  we  cannot. 

Another  story  of  the  white-haired  prisoner  has  a  family  likeness 
to  other  legends.  The  Marquess  of  Caesarea  was  a  miserly  man, 
who  lightened  his  garrison  while  he  weighted  his  coffers.  Saladin 
warned  him  that  if  he  went  on  in  this  way,  he  would  lose  the  city. 
^ Peace ! '  quoth  the  Marquess, '  I  can  make athousand knights  leap 
out  of  my  coffers  when  I  please  ! '  In  due  time  Saladin  took  the 
city  by  storm,  and  the  miser  was  brought  a  prisoner  before  him. 
^  Marquess,  Marquess/  siiid  the  conqueror,  ^  where  are  the  thousand 
knights  whom  you  were  to  bring  out  of  your  chests  ?  By  Mahom, 
your  covetousness  has  misled  you.  You  were  never  glutted  with 
gold  or  silver,  but  I  will  glut  you  yet  more  to-day.'  Then  gold 
and  silver  were  melted  down  in  an  iron  pail  and  poured  down  the 
Marquess's  throat,  et  maintenant  le  convirU  mourity  as  indeed 
was  more  than  probable. 

There  is  an  old  story  recorded  by  Vincent  de  Beauvais  and 
Pippin,^  that  when  Saladin  lay  dying  ^he  called  his  standard- 
bearer  to  him  and  charged  him,  saying :  Do  thou,  who  art  wont 
to  bear  my  banner  in  the  wars,  carry  also  the  banner  of  my  death. 
And  let  it  be  a  vile  rag,  which  thou  must  bear  through  all 
Damascus  set  upon  a  lance,  crying :  '^  Lo,  at  his  death  the  King 
of  the  East  could  take  nothing  with  him  save  this  cloth  only." ' 

The  Minstrel  also  knows  the  story,  and  puts  it  into  the  mouth 
of  his  confidential  prisoner.  In  this  version  Saladin  is  represented 
as  sending  a  servant  through  all  his  cities,  with  a  strip  of  linen  on 
the  point  of  a  lance ;  the  man  stood  at  all  the  street  comers  and 
proclaimed  these  words :  '  Of  his  kingdom  and  all  his  treasure, 
Saladin  will  carry  nothing  away,  save  only  these  three  ells  of 
linen  for  his  shroud.'  The  idea  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
devout  and  humble  character  of  the  Sultan,  and  one  must  regret 
that  it  finds  no  confirmation  in  the  Arabic  records. 

The  prisoner  gave  other  details  of  Saladin's  last  moments. 
The  dying  Sultan,  he  said,  called  for  water,  and  they  brought  it 
in  a  silver  bowl.  He  took  it  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right 
he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  water,  touching  the  rim 

■  It  is  quoted  in  that  delightf nl  little  volame  of  English  History  from  Contem- 
porary Writers,  The  Crusade  qf  Ricltard  /.,  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Archer,  a  book  full  of 
interest  and  homoor,  and  packed  with  solid  learning.    I  am  much  indebted  to 
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of  the  bowl  in  four  opposite  places,  saying  the  while,  *  As  wide  is 
it  from  here  to  there  as  from  here  to  there,'  to  mislead  those  who 
were  looking  on.  *  Then  he  poured  the  water  on  his  head  and 
body,  and  said  three  words  in  French,  which  we  did  not  catch, 
but  it  seemed  as  if  he  baptised  himself/  *  So  died  Saladin,'  the 
Minstrel  concludes,  '  the  best  prince  that  ever  was  in  pagandom, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  my  lord  Saint  Nicholas  of  Acre, 
beside  his  mother,  who  was  there  very  sumptuously  interred. 
And  there  is  a  beautiful  tall  dome  over  them,  where  bums  a  lamp 
of  olive  oil  day  and  night,  furnished  and  lighted  by  them  of  St. 
John  of  the  Hospital  of  Acre,  who  hold  large  revenues  which 
Saladin  and  his  mother  bequeathed  them.' 

Saladin  lies  buried  at  Damascus,  and  assuredly  neither  gave 
nor  bequeathed  a  single  dirhem  to  any  Christian  charity.  But 
the  legend  of  his  baptism  probably  comes  from  the  widely  believed 
story  of  his  having  solemnly  received  the  Christian  Order  of 
Knighthood.  At  first  sight  it  seems  incredible  that  a  devout 
Moslem,  who  carried  his  religion  into  his  every  act,  and  conse- 
crated the  last  five  years  of  his  life  to  the  Holy  War  for  the  faith, 
could  possibly  consent  to'  perform  the  ceremonies  involved  in  the 
Christian  initiation  to  knighthood,  as  practised  by  the  Crusaders. 
Yet  the  author  of  the  *  Itinerary  of  King  Richiurd '  (bk.  i.  c.  3) 
states  definitely,  and  without  a  syllable  of  surprise  or  explanation, 
that  when  Saladin  came'  to][mature  years  and  was  fit  for  bearing 
arms,  'he  came  to  Humphrey  of  Toron,  the  illustrious  noble  of 
Palestine,  to  be  mantled,  and  after  the  manner  of  the  Franks 
received  from  him  the  belt  of  knighthood.'  If  this  were  a  solitary 
instance,  it  might  perhaps  be  dismissed  as  fiction,  since  the 
chronicler  was  not  then  present  in  Palestine.  But  later  on,  at  a 
time  when  the  author  of  the  *  Itinerary '  was  himself  probably  with 
the  Crusading  army,  he  records  (bk.  v.  c.  11),  *  On  Palm  Sunday, 
King  Kichard,  amid  much  splendour,  girded  with  the  belt  of 
knighthood  the  son  of  Saphadin,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  for 
that  purpose.'  Thus  it  appears  that  not  only  did  Saladin  volun- 
tarily seek  knighthood  at  the  hands  of  Humphrey  of  Toron,  but 
he  (or  his  brother  el-Adil,  the  *  Saphadin '  of  the  chronicles)  also 
voluntarily  sent  his  nephew  to  be  knighted  by  Richard  himself. 
There  is  naturally  not  a  word  of  this  in  the  Arabic  contemporaiy 
histories :  if  they  knew  it,  as  good  Moslems  they  would  feel  it 
their  duty  to  conceal  such  painful  backsliding  in  their  hero  and 
master.  But  if  such  doings  were  to  be,  Humphrey  of  Toron  was 
the  very  man  to  do  them.    He  had  been  bound  in  brotherly  pact 
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(fraUrno  foedere  junctus  erat,  according  to  William  of  Tjre) 
with  a  powerful  Saracen  Emir,  as  early  as  1152 ;  he  spoke  Arabic, 
and  his  influence  was  exerted  in  1175  to  arrange  a  truce  between 
the  Moslem  Saltan  and  the  King  of  Jerusalem.  The  friendship  may 
have  begun  in  1167,  when  Saladin  was  honourably  entertained  as 
guest  or  hostage  in  the  camp  of  Amalric  before  Alexandria.  Here 
he  may  have  acquired  an  admiration  for  the  ideals  of  chivalry, 
which  he  certainly  carried  into  practice.  There  were  also  rites  of 
initiation  in  the  East,  which  may  have  prepared  his  mind  for  the 
ceremony  of  knighthood ;  and  the  feudal  system  of  the  Turks  in 
which  he  was  brought  up,  and  on  which  he  organised  his  own 
empire,  may  have  suggested  further  assimilation  to  the  military 
customs  of  Europe. 

The  most  detailed  account  of  this  surprising  ceremony  is 
given  in  the  early  metrical  romance  *UOrdene  de  Chevalerie.' 
The  knighting  is  here  performed  by  Hugh  the  son  of  Raymond, 
Count  of  Tripolis  and  (through  his  wife)  lord  of  Tiberias,  the  same 
Raymond  whose  supposed  treachery  on  the  field  of  Hittin  has 
been  described.  The  youthful  Hugh  of  Tiberias,  for  several 
reasons,  was  a  much  less  likely  actor  than  Humphrey  of 
Toron ;  but  the  ceremony,  and  not  the  officiator,  is  the  point 
of  interest.  Hugh  of  Tiberias  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Saladin 
(this  actually  happened  in  1179),  and  before  releasing  him  on 
promise  of  ransom,  the  Sultan  took  him  aside,  and  begged  him, 
by  his  faith  towards  God  and  his  religion,  to  show  him  how  knights 
were  made.  '  Beau  Sire,'  said  Hugh  stoutly,  *I  will  not ; '  and  he 
explained  that  Saladin  being  void  of  baptism  and  Christianity, 
it  was  folly  to  talk  of  knighthood,  *  car  mout  en  seroie  blasmes.' 
Saladin,  however,  urged  that  he  could  not  be  blamed  for  doing  it 
under  compulsion,  as  a  prisoner,  and  Hugh  at  length  gave" way. 
Then  the  ceremony  began.  First  he  arranged  the  Sultan's  ^hair 
and  beard. 

Cheveus  at  barbe  et  le  viaire 

Li  fait  appareiller  mout  bel 

Chest  droit  k  Chevalier  nouvel. 

Then  he  laved  him  in  a  bath  ;  for,  said  he,  just  as  the  little  child 
comes  forth  after  baptism  pure  from  sin,  so  must  the  knight 
be  purified  symbolically,  and    come  forth  full   of  courtesy  and 


Sire,  tout  enscment  dey^s 
Issir  sans  nulle  vilonnie 
Et  estre  plains  de  courtoisie, 
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Baigter  dev^  en  bonestd, 
En  courtoisie  et  en  bont6, 
£t  faire  amer  k  toutes  gens. 

Saladin,  who  showed  much  curiosity  to  learn  the  precise  meaning 
of  each  act  in  the  initiation,  was  impressed  :  ^  By  God  most  great/ 
he  exclaimed,  Hhis  beginning  is  beautiful.'  Then,  after  laying 
him  on  a  bed,  the  type  of  the  everlasting  rest  of  Paradise,  Htigh 
clothed  him  in  white  raiment,  to  signify  purity,  and  then  in 
scarlet,  in  token  that  he  must  ever  serve  and  honour  God  and 
defend  Holy  Church,  Next  he  shoed  him  with  dark  shoes,  *  to 
keep  you  in  memory  of  death,  and  the  earth  in  which  you  must 
lie,  whence  you  came  and  whither  you  must  go ; '  for  no  knight 
may  cherish  pride,  but  must  ever  strive  after  humility.  '  All 
this  is  good  hearing,'  said  the  Sultan,  who  was  next  girt,  standing, 
with  a  slender  white  girdle,  a  sign  of  chastity  and  contempt  of 

luxury — 

Car  Chevalier  doit  mout  amer 
Son  cors  a  netement  tenir 
Qu'il  ne  se  puist  en  chou  honnir. 

The  gilt  spurs  were  next  put  on,  that  he  might  be  spurred  to 
ardour  in  the  service  of  God — *  mout  plaisoit  bien  Salehadin  ' — - 
and  then  Hugh  girded  him  with  the  sword,  which  stood  for 
Uprightness,  Trustiness,  and  Loyalty,  and  meant  that  a  knight 
must  hold  his  own  against  the  powerful,  and  succour  the  weak, 

*  ch'est  oeuvre  de  misericorde.'  A  pure  white  coif  completed  the 
dress,  the  symbol  of  a  white  soul,  pure  of  great  sins  and  fleshly 
follies,  fit  to  appear  before  Gcd  at  the  Lest  Day. 

Saladin  at  each  step  cheerfully  assented,  and  now  he  asked 
whether  there  was  no  more.     *Yes,  Sire,'  was  Hugh's  answer, 

*  but  I  dare  not  do  it.'  *  What  is  it  then  ? '  *  'Tis  the  accolade.' 
The  prisoner  could  not  give  a  blow,  even  of  knighthood,  to  a 
king.    But  the  old  French  is  worth  quoting : — 

Li  Bois  tr^s  tou  chou  escouta, 
Et  en  aprds  li  demanda 
S'il  faloit  plus  nule  cose  f 
'  Sire,  oil,  mais  faii*e  ne  Tose.' 

*  Que  chou  est  dont  % '    '  Chest  li  col6e.' 

*  Pourquoi  ne  le  m'avds  donn6e, 
Et  dite  la  senefianche  ? ' 

'  Sire,  chou  est  li  remembranche 
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De  oelui  qui  Fa  adoub6 
A  Chevalier  et  ordonn^ ; 
Mais  mie  ne  le  vous  donroD, 
Car  je  suLs  chi  en  vo  prison , 
Si  ne  doi  faire  vilonnie 
Pour  cose  qu'on  me  fache  et  die, 
Si  ne  voua  voel  pour  chou  ferir.' 

Though  too  respectful  to  dub  him,  Hugh  instructs  Saladin  in 
the  four  devoirs  of  a  true  knight.  First,  he  shall  never  take  part 
in  injustice  or  treason  :  if  he  cannot  turn  away  wrong,  he  must 
at  least  turn  himself  away  from  it.  *  The  next  thing  is  very 
beautiful :  he  shall  on  no  account  deceive  matron  or  maid,  but 
if  they  have  need  of  him,  shall  aid  them  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  if  he  would  win  glory  and  regard  ;  for  women  one  must 
honour,  and  adventure  great  deeds  in  their  cause.*  Fasting  and 
hearing  Mass  were  the  last  duties  enjoined  upon  the  new  knight. 
All  this  much  delighted  Saladin — *  Si  en  a  eu  joie  mout  grant.'  If 
he  entered  upon  the  ceremony  merely  out  of  curiosity,  he  was  now 
evidently  impressed,  and  romance  and  history  are  at  one  in  the 
main  point,  that  Saladin  became  a  Knight. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  eflfect  of  these  medieval 

tales  upon  the  two  great  writers  who  have  introduced  Saladin 

among  the  d/ramatis  personae  of  European  classics.     Scott,  of 

course,  had  read  the  chronicles  and  romances,  as  far  as  they  were 

readily  accessible,  and  incidents  in  the  Talisman  may  be  plausibly 

traced  to  the  legends  of  the  minstrels.     Saladin's  visit  to  Richard's 

eamp  in  the  disguise  of  a  hakim  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 

Minstrel's  tale  of  the  equally  imaginary  visit  to  the  Hospital  of 

St.  John  at  Acre.      The  quarrel  over  the  banner  of  Austria  is 

found  in  the  'Eomance  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,'  published  at 

Edinburgh,  in  Weber's  *  Metrical  Romances/  fifteen  years  before 

the   Talisman.      But    his   main   source  was  clearly,   not    the 

romances,  but  the  chronicles,  which  he  used  as  far  as  they  suited 

him,  and  very  properly  threw  over  whenever  they  fell  foul  of  his 

scheme.     Unfortunately,  he  seems  to  have  known  nothing  of 

Saladin's  knighthood,  and  his  ignorance  of  this  has  lost  us, 

probably,  a  magnificent  chapter ;  but  the  general  estimation  of  the 

Soldan's  chivalrous  nature,  justice,  truthfulness,  and  generosity, 

which  runs  through  many  chxonicles  and  romances,  finds  admirable 

expression  in  the   Taliaman.     That  Scott  played  tricks  with 

history  is  nothing  to  the  point ;   but  that  he  was  able,  through 

the  confused  and  imperfect  records  he  used,  to  see  and  depict  thei 
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true  character  of  Saladin  with  remarkable  accuracy,  is  but  another 
proof  of  his  genius. 

Lessing,  in  Nathan  der  Weise^  had  drawn  a  portrait  of  the 
chivahrous  Sultan  half  a  century  before  the  Talisman  was  written, 
and  the  play  shows  sigrns  of  a  German's  serious  study  of  QueUen. 
Lessing  may  have  read  Marin's  Histoire  de  Saladin  (1758),  or  even 
Schultens'  Latin  translation  (1732)  of  the  contemporary  Arabic 
biography  by  Baha-ed-din.  He  falls  into  historical  errors  like 
Scott,  but,  unlike  Scott,  he  does  not  do  so  on  purpose,  in 
deference  to  the  requirements  of  romantic  fiction.  There  is  no 
artistic  object  served,  for  instance,  in  making  Saladin's  father 
act  as  his  treasurer  in  1192  in  the  Lebanon,  an  inconvenient 
centre  for  the  paymaster  of  an  army  at  Jerusjdem ;  besides,  the 
father  had  been  dead  nearly  twenty  years.  But  the  very  blunder 
shows  that  Lessing  had  read  somewhere  that  Saladin's  father 
was  once  governor  of  Baalbekk,  and  was  afterwards  his  son's 
treasurer  at  Cairo,  both  of  which  are  historical  facts.  Again, 
it  is  recorded  in  contemporary  annals  that  negotiations  were  on 
foot  for  a  marriage  between  Saladin's  brother  *Saphadin'  and 
Eichard's  sister  Joan.  Scott  deliberately  altered  this,  on  artistic 
grounds,  into  a  projected  alliance  between  Saladin  himself  and  a 
fictitious  Edith  Plantagenet.  Lessing  adheres  to  the  historical 
version,  but  adds  a  wholly  inauthentic  plan  of  a  marriage  between 
Saladin's  sister  Sittah  (really  Sitt  esh-Sham,  or  *  The  Lady  of  Syria') 
and  Eichard's  brother — presumably  the  bastard  William  Longs  word. 
The  whole  story  of  the  marriage  is  so  bizarre,  even  in  the  Oriental 
authorities,  that  one  can  hardly  wonder  at  any  extravagance 
in  the  modem  glosses. 

Wenn  unserm  Bruder  Molek 
Dann  Eichards  Schwester  war'  zu  Theile  worden  : 
Ha !  welch  ein  Haus  zusammen  ! 

Saladin  exclaims  to  Sittah.  What  a  house  indeed !  The 
notion  of  Eichard  putting  Joan  of  Sicily  into  Saphadin's  harim, 
and  the  couple  reigning  jointly  in  Palestine,  under  the  affectionate 
patronage  of  their  Christian  and  Moslem  brothers  of  England  and 
Egypt,  is  delightful  enough  to  tempt  the  poorest  imagination  to 
rui  liot. 

There  are  many  true  touches,  no  doubt,  in  Lessing's  portrait 
of  Saladin :  such  as  his  love  of  kindred, 

Dcr  sein  Geschwister  ingesammt  so  liebt^ 
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and  his  generosity  and  contempt  for  money ;  though 

Ein  Kleid,  ein  Schwert,  ein  Pferd, — und  Einen  Gott, 
Was  branch  ich  mehr  1 

gives  a  sort  of  knight-errant  impression,  which  was  not  in  the 
real  character.  The  main  defect,  however,  of  Lessing's  delineation 
{considered  historically  merely),  is  that  it  is  too  European.  His 
Saladin  is  no  real  Saracen,  as  Scott's  is.  The  set  purpose  of 
*  Nathan  the  Wise,'  as  a  motive-drama,  to  preach  toleration,  and 
to  silence  the  bigoted  criticism  of  worthy  pastor  Goetze,  compels 
Lessing  to  hold  up  Saladin  as  a  type  not  only  of  a  good  Moslem, 
but  a  tolerant.  The  former  he  was,  beyond  question ;  but  toler- 
ance was  not  his  virtue ;  his  chivalry  and  clemency  were  in  act, 
not  in  thought.  He  could  be  kind  to  Christians,  but  he  never 
doubted  that  they  must  eventually  go  down  into  the  Pit.  He 
had  a  holy  horror  of  philosophy,  free-thought,  *  broad  views,'  and 
all  manner  of  heterodoxy.  The  only  cruel  act  recorded  against 
him,  outside  the  retaUations  of  war,  was  the  deliberate  execution 
of  a  *  philosopher ' — a  mystic  Sufi.  Like  many  fanatics,  he 
could  better  tolerate  the  flat  opposition  of  other  religions  than 
heresy  within  the  pale  of  his  own  creed.  His  chivalry  to  Crusaders 
was  the  good-breeding  of  a  gentleman  ;  it  did  not  touch  his 
intellectual  appreciation  of  their  errors.  He  had  a  gentle  soul 
and  a  soft  heart,  but  they  did  not  dispel  his  conviction  that 
Christians  were  *  fuel  for  HelK'  He  is  a  type  of  a  true  Moslem  of 
the  purest  breed ;  but  Lessing  gives  him  a  theological  latitude 
which  he  would  have  indignantly  disowned.  Of  course,  all  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  drama  as  a  drama,  any  more  than  historical 
eriticism  of  the  Talisman  touches  in  any  way  its  merits  as  a 
novel.  To  the  student  of  the  wide-spread  Saladin  myth,  both 
works  have  the  great  interest  that  they  preserve,  amidst  some 
historical  truth  and  some  romantic  legend,  the  general  character 
which  opinion  in  all  times  has  ascribed  to  the  great  Sultan.  But 
the  subject  has  already  carried  us  too  far,  and  we  must  end  with 
the  words  of  the  '  Bomance  of  Richard  : ' 

Now  alio  that  hereth  this  talkyog 
God  gave  hem  alle  good  endyng ! 

Stanley  Lane-Poole. 
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Miss  PecMtVs  Pincushion. 


MISS  PECKITT  was  our  dressmaker.  She  wore  a  brown  dress 
and  a  white  lace  collar,  and  was  as  neat  and  dainty  as  a 
little  bird.  She  lived  in  a  small  square  house  at  the  end  of  the 
village— a  house  with  green  shutters  and  a  green  fence,  a  white 
fece  that  always  looked  as  though  it  had  been  washed  that  very 
morning,  and  shining  little  eyes  of  windows.  There  was  a  bit 
of  garden  round  the  house,  in  which  Miss  Peckitt  grew  the  most 
wonderful  flowers;  pansies,  forget-me-nots,  and  woodruffe,  wall- 
flowers and  daffodils,  roses  and  lilies,  sunflowers  and  nasturtiums, 
all  in  their  due  season  made  a  blaze  of  colour  in  that  garden,  till 
the  late  dark  days  came,  lighted  by  the  last  chrysanthemums, 
and  the  garden  settled  down  under  its  brown  coat  to  wait  the 
news  of  spring  that  should  come  with  the  first  yellow  aconite. 

Our  house  was  larger  than  Miss  Peckitt's,  and  our  garden 
would  have  made  a  good  score  of  hers,  but  somehow  our  gardeners 
never  grew  such  flowers  as  those.  Miss  Peckitt  used  to  come  to 
our  house  to  sew.  She  sewed  my  frocks  and  she  sewed  my  pina- 
fores, and  sat  among  her  tapes  and  pins  and  yard  measures  telling 
me  old  stories  that  no  one  else  cared  about,  for  Miss  Peckitt  had 
no  relations,  and  had  always,  as  she  said,  kept  herself  to  herself. 
And  of  all  her  stories  the  one  I  liked  best  was  the  one  about  the 
pincushion.  It  was  a  large,  heavy  cushion,  and  I  wondered  why 
Miss  Peckitt  always  brought  it  with  her  when  she  came  for  the 
day. 

*  I  will  make  you  a  pincushion  to  keep  here,'  I  said,  *  and  then 
yon  need  not  carry  that  heavy  thing  about.    What  makes  it  so 

heavy?' 

*  It  has  a  brick  inside  to  keep  it  steady  when  I  pin  my  work 
to  it,'  she  said ;  *  and  I  carry  it  with  me  because  it  was  the  last 
thing  iny  young  man  made  for  me.' 

Miss  Peckitt  smiled  and  sighed,  and  I  said : 
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*  Oh,  did  you  ever  have  a  young  man  ?  Do  tell  me  about 
him!' 

'  At  ten  years  old  one  is  not  very  discreet.  I  suppose  Miss 
Peckitt  was  not  inclined  to  be  hard  on  youthful  indiscretion, 
though  she  would  have  been  the  first  to  resent  it  in  those  of 
riper  years.     She  threaded  her  needle  and  began : 

^  It  was  when  I  was  a  young  girl/ 

She  could  not  have  been  more  than  thirty  at  this  time,  but  to 
me  she  seemed  immeasurably  old,  so  I  said : 

^  It's  a  long  time  ago,  then,'  as  sympathetically  as  I  could. 

*  Yes,'  she  said,  '  a  very  long  time.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
feumer,  and  we  was  courting  ever  since  we  was  quite  little  things 
and  went  to  Sunday  school.  And  Willie  looked  to  be  taken  on 
to  have  a  share  in  the  fiurm,  and  we  was  to  have  been  married  in 
the  spring.     But  it  was  not  to  be.' 

*  What  happened  ? ' 

*  Why,  his  father  died,  my  dear,  and  when  it  came  to  looking 
into  things  it  was  found  he'd  borrowed  money  on  the  land,  and 
the  interest  hadn't  been  paid.  Willie  told  me  it  was  because  his 
fftther  would  grow  wheat,  and  that  seems  to  be  always  a  snare  to 
farmers.  So  then  my  Willie  said  he'd  pay  the  interest  and  all,  if 
they'd  only  wait.  But  they  wouldn't — ^and  the  old  place  was 
sold  up — house  and  buildings  and  the  beasts  and  the  land 
with  the  st€tnding  crops.  They  may  say  it's  law,  but  it  ain't 
justice.' 

She  bit  off  her  thread  sharply,  and  I  said  it  was  a  shame. 

*  So  it  was — a  black  shame.  My  Willie  would  a'  paid  them 
every  penny  if  they'd  only  a'  waited.  But  no ;  they  sold  the  old 
place,  and  it  fetched  more  than  they  looked  for,  and  there  was 
ne€ur  two  hundred  pounds  over,  and  that  they  gave  to  Williej'^as 
was  only  fair.  And  after  the  sale  was  over  I  saw  nothing  of  him 
for  two  days,  and  then  he  came  to  me  looking  like  a  dog  that  the 
boys  are  after  with  stones. 

*  **  It's  all  up.  Blossom,"  he  said ;  he  always  called  me  that  on 
account  of  my  fresh  colour.'  Miss  Peckitt  touched  her  faded 
cheek  with  her  thimble  and  sighed. 

* "  I'm  off,"  says  he ;  "  with  this  bit  of  money  I'll  make  a 
fortune  over  in  America,  which  is  a  free  country,  and  I'll  come 
home  for  you,  my  girl,  or  I'll  write  and  you'll  come  to  me." 

*  "  If  it  was  to  the  world's  end,"  says  I. 

*  Then  he  gave  me  this'pincushion ;  it  seemed  a  funny  present, 
being  quite  plain,^as  you  see,  and  it  had  big  stitches,  but  sewn 
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very  sirong,  and  I  almost  laughed  as  I  took  it.     I  was  glad  after 
that  I  hadn't  laughed,  for  WUlie  he  says — 

*  "  Blossom,  my  dear,  do  you  know  what  makes  it  so  heavy  ?  " 

*  So  I  said,  no,  I  didn't, 

*  "  It's  a  brick  out  of  the  old  south  wall  at  home,"  says  he, 
"  where  the  yellow  rose  is,  and  where  the  apricots  fruit  so  free, 
and  it's  covered  with  a  bit  of  the  silk  gown  my  mother  was  married 
in— it's  faded,  but  you  can  see  the  rosy  sprigs  on  it  yet.  You'll 
keep  it  for  my  sake " 

*  So  I  said  I  would,  and  he  said,  "  When  the  cover  wears  out 
rip  it  ofif  and  put  on  another.  I've  got  the  rest  of  the  dress  laid 
by  with  the  things  my  cousin's  keeping  for  me  at  Maidstone 
against  I  come  back." 

*  Then  he  kissed  me,  a  great  many  times,  God  bless  him !  and 
ofif  he  went.' 

*  Well  ? '  I  asked,  for  Miss  Peckitt  had  stopped  abruptly. 

*  Well,  that's  all,'  she  said  shortly ;  *  he  never  come  hock ;  but  1 
know  he  was  true — and  he  would  ha'  come  back  if  he'd  been 
living ;  and  the  Lord's  will  be  done,'  she  added  resentfully. 

*  Did  you  keep  the  piece  of  the  old  dress,'  I  asked,  *  when  it 
wore  out,  and  you  ripped  it  off  ?     I  should  like  to  see  it.' 

*  I  never  ripped  it  off,'  she  said ;  *  I  covered  it  over  with  a  bit 
of  damask,  meaning  to  show  it  him  fresh  and  bright  when  he 
come  home ;  but  I  dare  say  it's  worn  out  now,  underneath,  with  all 
the  needles  and  pins  I've  stuck  in  it — worn  out — and  nothing  to 
show  for  it,  like  me.' 

*  How  do  you  mean — nothing  to  show  for  it,  like  you  ? ' 

*  Why,  child,'  said  Miss  Peckitt,  with  her  mouth  full  of  pins, 
*  if  it  had  been  the  Lord's  will  as  Will  and  me  should  marry,  I 
dare  say  I'd  a'  looked  no  younger  than  I  do,  not  so  young  perhaps, 
but  that  wouldn't  ha'  mattered  if  I'd  had  something  to  show  for 
it — a  tidy  home,  and  a  happy  husband,  and — and,  children,  may  be.* 

Here  Miss  Peckitt  got  up  and  looked  out  of  the  window.  She 
came  back  in  a  moment,  and  remarked  that  she  had  caught  a 
cold  somehow,  and  I  must  have  my  frock  unhooked  and  be  tried 
•n.  I  submitted  silently  to  be  unhooked^  but  I  knew  as  well  as 
she  did  that  she  had  been  crying. 

•  •••••• 

Time  did  not  stand  still  in  our  village.  A  bicycle  factory 
reared  its  gaunt  ugliness  by  the  church,  and  the  moss-grown  well 
was  replaced  by  a  galvanised  iron  pump.  The  old  families  moved 
away,  and  new  people  came ;   smarter  people,  in  their  gimcrack 
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way,  who  got  their  dresses  made  in  the  county  town,  and  despised 
Miss  Peckitt's  old-fashioned  patterns.  And,  indeed,  she  was  not 
enterprising.  Nothing  would  induce  her  to  make  a  bicycling 
suit,  however  conventional.  The  changes  in  our  village  took 
mighty  strides  while  I  was  finishing  my  education  in  France  and 
Germany.  When  I  came  home  I  hardly  knew  it.  Almost  my 
first  visit  was  paid  to  the  little  white  house  with  the  green 
railings. 

*  It  will  do  the  poor  thing  good  to  see  you,'  said  my  mother. 
*  I  fear  she  is  horribly  poor.  She  gets  hardly  any  work  now. 
And  she  won't  accept  anything  she  does  not  earn.  The  last  time 
I  sent  for  her  she  would  not  come,  and  when  I  went  to  see  why, 
she  told  me  plainly  that  she  knew  I  didn't  really  want  her,  and 
was  only  making  up  work  for  her  sake — which  was  quite  true.' 

Miss  Peckitt  had  aged  little  since  our  last  parting,  but  she  had 
grown  very  thin.  The  house,  as  usual,  was  scrupulously  neat, 
but  though  we  were  close  on  Christmas  there  was  no  fire. 

She  did  not  know  me  at  first,  and  was  dusting  a  chair  that  was 
already  of  a  spotlessness  to  shame  our  chairs  at  home,  when  suddenly 
she  recognised  me — the  shock  shattered  for  a  moment  the  reserve  of 
years — she  threw  her  thin  little  arms  round  my  neck  and  kissed 
me — faltered  an  apology  for  the  *  liberty,'  and  then  sat  down  on 
the  doubly  dusted  chair  and  cried  piteously.  I  comforted  her  as 
well  as  I  could,  but  before  she  grew  calm  again  I  had  listened  to  such 
a  tale  of  poverty  and  self-denial  as  my  young  ears  had  never  heard 
before.  Work  scarce  and  growing  scarcer,  hardly  enough  to  live 
on,  and  to  crown  all  the  urgent  necessity  for  saving,  for  hoarding 
every  possible  penny. 

•But  why?' 

*  For  my  funeral,  my  dear,'  she  said.  *  I've  kept  myself  respect- 
able all  these  years,  and  if  the  parish  was  to  touch  me  I  should 
turn  in  my  coflBn — I  know  I  should.' 

*Dear  Miss  Peckitt,'  I  said,  *you  know  we'd  never  let  the 
parish ' 

*  It  would  be  just  the  same,'  she  said,  *  though  I  know  you 
mean  it  kindly  and  I  thank  you  the  same.  Now,  you'll  excuse  me 
getting  on  with  what  bits  of  sewing  I  have.' 

And  the  needle  began  to  flash  in  and  out,  through  the  white 
stuflF. 

*  What  is  it?'  I  asked  idly. 

*  It's  for  my  burying,'  she  said.  *  I  know  I'm  not  long  for  this 
world,  for  last  night  I  see  my  Willie's  ghost  as  plain  1^ plain- 
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walking  in  the  churchyard,  looking  much  the  same,  only  older — as 
was  to  be  expected — and  I  know  that's  a  sign.' 

<  Your  needle's  crooked/ 1  said,  fighting  with  a  choking  feeling 
in  my  throat.     ^  Let  me  thread  you  another/ 

*  Dear  Miss,'  she  said,  *  this  is  the  only  needle  I've  got.  It's 
not  so  very  crooked — and  a  i)enny's  a  penny — ^and  needles  in 
penny  packets  isn't  what  they  used  to  be.  No,  and  I  won't  let 
you  buy  me  even  needles,  Miss.  It's  the  principle  I  think  of ;  I 
won't  be  beholden.' 

*  You've  got  the  old  pincushion  there  still,'  I  said  ;  *  there  must 
be  lots  of  needles  in  that ;  let  me  empty  out  the  sawdust  and  see. 
I'll  put  it  all  back  very  carefully.' 

I  think  Miss  Peckitt's  will  must  have  been  weakened  by  long 
fasting  and  trouble,  for  she  let  me  rip  up  one  side  of  that  sacred 
cushion  and  pour  out  the  bran  into  that  little  black  tea  tray  with 
the  gold  border.  I  found  in  that  bran  sixty-seven  good  needles, 
to  say  nothing  of  broken  ones.  Then  I  began  to  put  the  bran 
back,  and  as  I  pushed  it  in  to  make  it  hard  and  tight  I  felt  a 
hollow  in  the  brick.     There  was  something  in  it.     I  pulled  it  out. 

*  Oh,  Miss  Peckitt,'  I  cried,  *  look  what  I've  found  in  your 
pincushion ! ' 

A  little  canvas  bag — and  in  it  ten  sovereigns  and  two  bank- 
notes, and  a  little  letter. 

*  My  Dear  Blossom, — This  is  fifty  pounds  of  my  money,  so  as 
you  will  have  something  if  I  am  not  lucky  with  the  rest.  You 
will  find  this  when  you  rip  off  the  cover.  If  all  goes  well,  as  please 
God  it  will,  it  will  pay  for  the  things  for  our  home. 

*  Your  true  friend  and  affectionate  lover, 
*  William  Beale.' 

She  showed  me  the  letter  afterwards.  Now  she  only  kissed  it 
and  put  it  in  her  bosom — quite  simply,  undoing  two  buttons  for 
the  purpose,  and  said  softly, 

*  Pay  for  things  for  the  houEe  ?    It  will  pay  for  my  funeraL' 

....... 

Miss  Peckitt  was  on  my  mind.  I  had  seen  that  the  money 
and  the  words  from  the  dead  had  brought  her  more  pain  than  joy 
— and  after  dinner,  that  evening,  I  slipped  on  a  dark  cloak  and 
ran  down  the  quiet  street  to  the  little  white  house.  I  opened  the 
door  softly  and  peeped  in. 

There  was  a  fire  in  the  grate,  and  before  it  in  the  annchair 
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with  the  patch-work  cushion  sat  a  middle-aged  man.  Miss  Peckitt 
Eat  on  his  knee  and  her  arm  was  round  his  neck ;  in  her  cheeks 
was  the  '  fresh  colour '  I  had  never  seen  there,  and  in  her  eje» 
the  light  of  youth  and  hope.  She  sprang  up  at  the  click  of  the 
latch. 

*  It's  my  Willie/  she  cried ;  *  he's  come  back.  Oh,  Miss,  dear^ 
to  think  of  it — he  was  coming  home  to  me,  with  his  fortune  made, 
and  the  ship  was  wrecked,  and  him  and  the  others  has  been  living 
like  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  only  fetched  away  by  a  ship  the  other 
day.  And  it  was  him  I  see  last  night,  not  his  ghost.  He  was 
looking  for  me  among  the  graves — because  he  couldn't  bear  to 
come  to  the  little  house  and  find  me  dead  and  buried.' 

*  So  the  fifty  pounds  will  buy  things  for  the  house  after  all,'  I 
said.  And  the  bronzed,  clean  shaven  man,  who  stood  there  shy 
and  awkward,  answered  in  a  voice  such  as  had  seldom  filled  that 
neat,  prim  little  room — 

*  Ay,  so  she  says — the  dear  girl ^ 

So  I  came  away,  and  left  him  with  his  dear  girl — there  was  no 
inappropriateness  in  the  phrase.  Her  forty  years  lay  hghtly  on 
her  now — ^and  in  her  lover's  eyes  she  was  still  *  Blossom — because 
of  her  fresh  colour ' — and  would  be  to  the  end. 

I  am  sure  they  were  both  persons  of  sentiment,  because  they 
bought  back  the  old  farm,  with  its  south  wall  where  the  apricots 
*  fruited  so  free,'  and  when  they  went  to  church  Miss  Peckitt  wore  a 
gown  of  £aded  silk  with  a  rosy  sprig.  The  cousin  in  Maidstone  had 
been  faithful  to  his  trust,  and  there  was  enough  of  the  silk  that 
the  bridegroom's  mother  had  worn  at  her  marriage  to  clothe  the 
little  bride  on  her  wedding  day. 

E.  Kfsbit. 
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At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship. 


rpEE  WORLD-WIDE  MAGAZINE  is  a  new  and  opulent 
-^  repertory  of  travellers'  tales.  The  idea  is  capital,  but  we 
are  not,  I  suppose,  to  think  that  all  the  travellers  are  quite  serious. 
Three  murders  detected  by  aid  of  three  visions,  in  the  experience 
of  one  gentleman  of  Australia,  are  too  many  to  be  accepted  with- 
out corroboration.  The  papers  on  Indian  jugglery  are  written 
with  much  spirit,  and  are  based  partly  on  real  tricks,  partly  on 
old  traditions.  Of  the  rope  trick  no  eye-witness  has  ever  yet 
been  produced  in  modem  days.  Then  the  photographs  of  the 
tricks  which  were  burned  on  the  film  repeat  the  venerable  yarn 
about  the  photographs  of  the  mango-tree  trick,  which  contained 
no  representation  of  a  mango-tree.  These  photographs  are  never 
produced.  Last  week,  indeed,  a  lady  with  whom  I  am  well 
acquainted  met  a  gentleman  who  assured  her  that  he  had  seen 
the  photographer  at  work,  and  had  also  seen  the  photographs — 
which  proved  that  all  was  hocus-pocus,  with  no  actual  mango- 
tree  in  the  matter.  I  shall  try  to  get  a  view  of  the  photographs 
in  question,  and  will  report.  The  trick  of  swallowing  a  tumbler 
of  water  containing  a  red,  a  white,  and  a  blue  powder,  and  of 
then  reproducing  the  powders  dry  out  of  the  mouth,  was  played, 
with  a  difference,  by  an  Indian  juggler  at  a  house  in  Wimbledon 
some  years  ago,  and  is  part  of  the  r6pertoire  of  English  jugglers. 


A  friend  tells  me  that  in  India  a  woman  juggler  asked  him  to 
hold  a  rupee  of  his  own  in  his  clenched  hand,  and  to  see,  by 
looking  between  his  fingers,  that  he  really  held  it.  This  he  did. 
She  then  bade  him  hold  his  fist  knuckles  upward,  and  touched 
his  knuckles  with  a  wand.  Something  stirred  in  his  hand.  He 
opened  it ;  a  live  scorpion  fell  out,  but  no  rupee.     With  a  tiny 
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cobra  for  a  scorpion,  this  is  one  of  the  feats  in  The  World-Wide 
Magazine.  It  is  good,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Maskelyne  can  do  it. 
The  best  Indian  tales  were  told  by  Mr.  Keller,  an  American 
professional ;  but  they  broke  down  under  cross-examination. 


It  is  difficult  to  believe  yarns.  I  lately  published  one  of  a 
lady  who,  at  10  p.m.  in  Scotland,  saw  in  a  glass  ball  a  crystal 
picture  of  a  lady  lying  barefoot  on  a  sofa.  *  Fifty  miles  away '  a 
lady,  a  daughter  of  a  matron  present,  had  been  so  reclining  from 
3  to  7  P.M.  A  reviewer  in  The  AihencBum  repeated  my  anecdote 
thus :  *  The  vision  of  a  lady  with  bare  feet  in  India  took  place  in 
Scotland  at  10  p.m.,  which  would  exactly  correspond  with  the  time 
of  the  incident  in  India  in  the  afternoon.'  But  India  is  not 
within  fifty  miles  of  any  part  of  Scotland,  nor  had  I  so  much 
as  mentioned  India  in  the  anecdote.  I  therefore  ventured  to 
remonstrate  on  this  unprincipled  improvement  of  my  story,  say- 
ing that  I  really  had  not  told  any  tale  (as  the  reviewer  alleged) 
about  *  a  lady  with  bare  feet  in  India.'  To  this  the  critic  replied : 
*  We  do  not  understand  Mr.  Lang's  point  about  the  vision  of  the 
lady  with  bare  feet.'  The  point  was  that  the  reviewer  had 
invented  the  miracle — namely,  that  a  crystal  picture  at  10  p.m. 
in  Scotland  coincided  in  time  with  an  actual  fact  at  3  p.m.  in 
India.  My  tales,  the  critic  observ^ed,  are  '  scarcely  put  in  a  form 
in  which  they  can  be  of  much  help  for  psychical  research,'  They 
are  of  more  help  (being  true  and  attested)  than  if  they  were 
invented  by  the  unconsciously  mythopoeic  fancy  of  a  writer  in 
The  Athenceum.  His  myth  aptly  illustrates  the  difference  be- 
tween evidence  at  first  hand  and  evidence  at  second  hand.  But 
the  excellent  creature  fails  to  *  see  the  point,'  being  imaginative 
rather  than  intelligent. 

•     * 

Everyone  who  has  been  at  Abbotsford  has  seen  the  portrait 
of  *  Beardie,'-  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Walter's  ancestor,  that  good  old 
man  who  kept  a  vow  never  to  shave  his  beard  *  till  the  King 
enjoyed  his  own  again.'  Probably  Sir  Walter  never  saw  the  poem 
on  his  ancestor,  by  Sir  William  Scott,  Baronet,  of  Thirlestane.  I 
ana  permitted  to  quote  this  piece  (not  printed  among  Sir  William's 
published  works)  by  the  kindness  of  his  descendant  and  repre- 
sentative. Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick.     I  only  give  three  stanzas . 
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oat  of  five :  they  are  rather  pious  than  poeticaU   The  poetry  is 
supplied  in  Marmion  by  Sir  Walter  himRelf. 

• 

A  POEM  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MASTER  WALTER  SCOTT, 
WHO  DIED  IN  KELSO,  NOVEMBER  3,  1729. 

By  Sir  William  Scott  of  Thirlestane,  Bart. 

*  Semper  honos,  nomenque  taum,  laudesque  manebunt/ —  VirgiU 

llirice  happy  he,  his  troubles  have  an  end, 
Tho'  we  still  grieve  deprived  of  such  a  firiend. 
How  mild  in  life,  and  how  resigned  in  death, 
As  future  joys  had  swelled  each  longing  breath, 
Whose  distance  and  delay  were  all  his  pain  ; 
But  now  he  feels  his  ardent  wish  obtain. 
While  here  he  walked  with  God,  and  still  improved 
In  solid  piety,  which  most  he  loved. 

His  converse  breathed  the  Christian;  on  his  tongue 

The  praises  of  religion  ever  hung ; 

Whence  it  appeared  he  did  with  solid  ground 

Commend  the  pleasures  which  himself  had  found  ; 

And  from  a  long  experience  gave  advice 

As  one  who  knew  religion's  real  price. 

His  venerable  mien  and  goodly  air 
Fix  on  our  hearts  impressions  strong  and  fair. 
Full  seventy  years  had  shed  their  silvering  snow 
Around  his  locks,  and  made  his  beard  to  grow — 
That  decent  beard  which,  with  becoming  grace, 
Did  spread  a  reverend  honour  on  his  face. 
Nay,  the  just  symmetry  of  his  whole  frame 
Stands  full  to  view  and  still  revives  his  name. 

• 

Having  partaken,  since  writing  the  last  Ship,  of  the  hospitality, 
and  enjoyed  the  society,  of  one  of  the  dinner  clubs  which  were 
denounced  by  a  writer  in  Blackwood^e  Magazine,  it  is  only  fiiir 
in  me  to  remark  that  their  amiable  hosts  did  not  advertise  any 
'Young  Lions,'  though  a  young  and  illustrious  lion  presided. 
But  BOW  he  has  slain,  in  the  most  heart-breaking  way,  the  hero 
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who  rescued  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  This  is  as  bad  as  Mr. 
Addison's  murder  of  Sir  Soger  de  Coverley,  though,  to  be  sure, 
politics  in  Central  Europe  would  otherwise  have  been  terribly 
complicated  by  the  revelations  of  Mr.  Anthony  Hope.  Indeed, 
the  position  of  the  present  King  is  already  far  from  secure.  I 
must  add  that  the  shot  heard  in  the  garret  was  the  shot  by  which 
Bupert  was  killed,  which  my  dulness  failed  to  gather  from  the 
narrative. 


The  sudden  death  of  Sir  Edward  Bume-Jones  deprives  us  of  a 
painter  most  conscientious  and  most  poetical.  Sir  Edward's  art 
was,  so  to  speak,  a  late  flower  of  the  old  pre-Baffaelite  movement, 
and,  unlike  some  of  the  flowers,  was  always  beautiful  in  colour 
and  design,  if  perhaps  monotonous  in  a  sentiment  which  was  by 
no  means  the  only  sentiment  of  the  artist.  He  had  abundance  of 
humour  :  it  came  out  in  conversation  and  in  an  occc^ ional  carica- 
ture. He  was  a  man  of  a  most  genial,  kindly,  and  refined  nature. 
Among  his  most  charming  pieces  were  a  small  drawing  of '  Love  dis- 
guised as  Reason,'  which  can  never  be  forgotten;  his  beautiful  picture 
of  a  Vestal,  and  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Annunciation.  His 
pieces  were  not  always  excellent  in  proportion  to  size,  numbers  of 
figures,  and  elaboration  of  composition.  Possibly  he  did  not  begin 
at  a  sujBSciently  early  age  the  arduous  drudgery  of  his  art.  His 
lovely  designs  in  silver  point  show  how  strenuously  and  success- 
fully he  laboured  to  recover  lost  ground.  The  loss  of  Sir  Edward 
is  irreparable  to  English  art  and  inestimable  to  his  many  friends. 
Of  that  illustrious  group  of  1858-1866,  only  the  youngest,  Mr. 
Swinburne,  is  left,  and  indeed  it  needs  hopeful  eyes  to  discern 
their  successors. 


Meanwhile  France  is  fortunate  in  M.  Eostand,  the  author  of 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  He  is  younger  than  Mr.  Kipling,  one  is 
happy  to  hear.  The  play,  as  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  says,  is  rather 
a  revival  than  a  new  beginning :  a  revival  of  French  gaiety  and 
Han ;  of  honest  sentiment,  of  admirable  writing  on  the  ancient 
lines.  The  piece  arrives,  among  a  chaos  of  grimy  '  realisms ' ;  of 
intentional  cUcadence ;  of  vapid  symbolism ;  of  gloomy  sermonis- 
ings — ^it  arrives  fresh  from  the  world  of  old  Dumas,  of  Moli^re,  of 
Gym«>thiai8^,  ot  Le  OapUaine  Fracasse,  -and  it  is  as  ^^ooine 
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to  all  men  as  the  spring.  The  spring,  too,  is  le  Renouveau ;  it  is 
not  precisely  *  a  new  departure/  D'Artagnan  crosses  the  stage, 
the  great,  the  immortal  D'Artagnan,  and  your  heart  beats  with  a 
welcome.  There  is  a  writer  whom  one  could  have  wished  alive  to 
see  his  old  friend  and  this  restoration  of  romance.  Probably  the 
piece  cannot  be  adapted  to  the  English  stage.  Where,  for  one 
thing,  is  our  Coquelin  ?  We  cannot  have  everything.  We  have 
no  Dumas  and  no  Coquelin,  just  as  we  have  no  Gascons. 

• 

Somebody  says  that  Mr.  Alden  (that  most  diverting  author) 
reports  that  he  never  met  a  man  who  had  read  more  than  one  of 
Miss  Austen's  novels.  Mr.  Alden  never  met  George  IV.  (who  had 
a  complete  set  in  each  of  his  houses),  nor  Sir  Walter  Scott,  nor 
Archbishop  Whately,  nor  even  this  obscure  devotee — worse  luck ! 
No  doubt  Mr.  Alden  has  read  all  Miss  Austen's  novels  himself, 
but  he  is  unlucky  in  his  acquaintances.  Northanger  Abbey  is 
appearing  in  a  great  French  newspaper — all  Miss  Austen's  novels, 
let  us  hope,  will  so  apx)ear.  New  editions  come  out  constantly, 
and  there  is  no  personal  fuss  about  Miss  Austen,  as  about  Miss 
Bronte,  who  did  not  care  for  the  supreme  novelist.  They  were 
exceedingly  unlike  each  other  in  life  and  art.  Nobody  makes 
a  to-do  about  Miss  Austen's  private  life  and  adventures — only  her 
genius  endures.  We  are  not  troubled  with  disquisitions  about  her 
relations.  Her  miniatures  live  like  Cooper's ;  her  mirth  is  as 
immortal  as  that  of  Cervantes  ;  her  characters  are  household 
memories.  One  is  very  sorry  for  Mr.  Alden's  friends  of  the 
sterner  and  less  good-looking  sex  if  the  report  that  they  cannot 
read  Miss  Austen  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  irony. 

• 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Cambridge  was  the  favourite 
for  the  University  Match.  Mr.  F.  Mitchell  set  forth  his  reasons 
in  an  article  in  The  London  Review  :  his  hope  was  in  Mr.  Jessop. 
We  all  hoped  to  see  Mr.  Jessop  send  the  ball  rattling  among  the 
benches  on  the  top  of  the  Pavilion,  but  he  did  not  play  like 
himself.  He  put  forth  his  swashing  blow,  but  it  never  met  the 
ball,  or,  if  it  did,  the  ball  soared  softly  in  rustic  fashion,  and  came 
down  not  far  oflf.  The  tame  propriety  of  the  Cambridge  batting, 
when  a  whole  day  was  occupied  in  mopping  up  272,  has  never  been 
equalled  in  this  match.     Mr.  Taylor's  70  was  a^-more  pleasing 
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innings  than  the  century  of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  lucky  in  having 
a  man  to  run  for  him,  but  unlucky  in  being  unable  to  bowl  next 
day,  Oxford  had  no  great  choice  of  bowlers,  only  four,  of  whom 
Mr.  Lee  was  scarcely  employed  enough.  He  had  bowled  with 
great  judgment  and  success  against  M.G.C.  earlier  in  the  week. 
Oxford  never  fielded  better,  and  Mr.  Stocks'  catch,  when  he  got 
rid  of  Mr.  Taylor,  was  almost  startling.  After  certain  murmurs 
against  Mr.  Eccles,  he  practically  won  the  match,  as  on  other 
occasions  did  Mr.  Crawley  (I  think)  and  Lord  George  Scott,  when 
playing  as  *  last  choices.'  As  a  bowler  Mr.  Hinde  was  disappointing : 
Mr.  Jessop  had  all  the  success  not  given  away  by  three  cases  of 
run  out.  Probably  the  wicket  played  oddly  in  the  second 
Cambridge  innings ;  but  batting  with  confidence,  Mr.  Champain 
found  it  easy  enough  when  he  knocked  oflf  the  runs.  The  Univer- 
sities, like  the  country  generally,  seem  deficient  in  bowling, 
whether  fisist  or  slow.  Mr.  Winter's  lobs  caused  no  trouble  on  an 
excellent  wicket ;  indeed  Mr.  F.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Charles  Wright, 
playing  for  M.C.C.,had  proved  that  Cambridge  bowling  was  below 
its  usual  standard.  Mr.  Stocks  (whose  curious  run  did  not  seem 
to  perplex  batters)  probably  needs  a  peculiar  wicket  for  success, 
and,  despite  the  trying  work  of  the  Schools,  Mr.  CanlifiB  proved 
the  most  trustworthy  bowler,  as  he  generally  does.  There  were 
no  incidents,  except  the  sorrows  of  Mr.  Fox  for  lack  of  a  Sash. 
Oxford  was  decidedly  the  better  eleven,  and  the  last  batsmen  were 
infinitely  more  taking  than  the  two  last  Cambridge  men,  who 
played,  in  the  first  innings,  a  useful  but  unlovely  game.  Winning 
the  Boat  Eace  (of  course),  the  Sports  (by  seven  events  to  two), 
and  the  Match  (by  nine  wickets),  Oxford  has  had  an  uncommonly 
pleasant  year,  though  I  think  she  was  beaten  at  golf,  or  battledore 
and  shuttle-cock,  or  some  such  thing. 

• 

Surely  the  time  has  been  when  the  Marquis  of  Granby  was 
opposed  to  the  use  of  paraffin  oil  in  dry-fly  fishing.  It  does  seem 
to  be  straining  the  resources  of  civilisation.  Now,  however,  in 
'  The  Trout,'  *  Lord  Granby  recommends  the  use  of  the  oil.  I 
doubt  if  it  really  saves  much  flicking  of  the  fly  to  dry  it ;  besides, 
as  there  is  often  nothing  else  to  do,  one  may  as  well  flick  as  not. 
Lord  Granby  tells  of  Scotch  trout  (not  Loch  Leven)  which,  intro* 
duced  into  a  Derbyshire  river,  merely  grew  in  length,  not  in  grace 


'  Fur,  Feather^  and  Fin  8erie$.    LoDgmans, 
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or  bulk,  and  had  to  be  executed,  hungry  raiders  as  they  were.  I 
have  known  Loch  Leven  trout  placed  in  a  Highland  tarn  which 
grew  to  about  three  pounds  in  the  first  four  years,  and  then  either 
escaped  into  the  river  (a  salmon  river)  or  dwindled  in  size  to  a 
quarter  of  a  pound,  while  they  increased  in  number.  It  is  better 
to  stock  a  river  or  lake  with  local  trout.  In  Qalloway  there  is  a 
kind  of  tarn  of  which  the  water  used  to  be  run  off  every  year. 
During  two  or  three  years  it  was  let  alone,  and  the  tiny  bum 
trout  increased  in  weight  to  two  or  three  pounds.  For  some 
r^^on  they  would  scarcely  ever  look  at  an  artificial  fly. 

• 

High  on  a  grey  hill  in  *  Mr.  Crockett's  country '  there  is  a 

deep  tarn,  with  a  margin  widely  fenced  by  reeds  and  water-lilies, 

and  not  to  be  reached  by  casting  from  the  bank.    There  is  no 

boat,  but  here  one  would  like  to  launch  a  canoe.     A  local  friend 

devoid  of  scruples  told  me  that  he  put  on  an  otter.     He  caught 

but  one  trout,  weighing  three  pounds.  Many  others  were  hooked, 

but  broke  the  strong  tackle.     I  have  been  *  broken'  but  too  often 

in  a  similar  lochan,  where  the  best  chance  is  on  a  day  of  blazing 

sunshine  without  wind.     You  cast,  in  the  glassy  expanse,  over 

rising  fish,  and  the  fish  are  large  :  one  sees  them  playing,  but  the 

big  ones  rise  in  the  centre,  which  cannot  be  reached  by  man. 

Hard  by  is  Lochinvar,  familiar  to  students  of  Mr.  Crockett,  but 

there  the  trout  are  not  nearly  so  large.     Why  out  of  the  same 

stream  the  trout  of  a  pound  and  a  half  should  be  identical  in 

shape  and  colour,  while  one  is  as  red-fleshed  as  a  salmon,  and  the 

other  is  white  and  insipid,  is  a  mystery.     The  trout  of  the  upper 

Test,  as  a  rule,  are  scarcely  worth  cooking ;  while  further  down 

the  water  they  are  very  good,  perhaps  because  they  get  mayfly. 

On  the  whole,  he  is  a  lucky  amateur  of  English  trout  who  *  likes 

them  muddy.' 

*     • 
# 

People  seem  to  like  their  novels  muddy  now,  judging  by  the 
praises  bestowed  on/  Zack's '  book.  Life  is  Life.  The  stories  run 
strong,  I  admit— very  strong — and  *  flasker  about'  on  the  water 
(as  a  MS.  note  in  an  old  fishing  book  of  1680  puts  it);  but 
the  flavour,  I  think,  is  muddy,  and,  for  one,  I  don't  like  them 
muddy. 
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*  In  France/  siys  M.  Bnmetidre,  writing  in  The  Athenceum, 
*W6  have  got  into  an  annoying  habit  of  only  considering  as 
relevant  to  "  literature "  collections  of  verses,  novels,  dramatic 
pieces,  and  occasionally  stndies  in  criticism  or  literary  history.' 
Onr  *  habit '  is  the  same,  and  it  is  decidedly  annoying  to  persons 
who,  like  M.  Broneti^re,  are  not  novelists.  Our  ^dramatic 
pieces '  are  either  not  dramatic  or  not  literature,  and  the  less  said 
about  our  poems  the  better.  ^  The  historians,  the  scholars,  the 
philosophers,  are  left  out  in  the  cold,'  M.  Brunetidre  avers,  men- 
tioning the  scholars  twice.  '  It  seems  as  if  criticism  was  afiraid 
to  meddle  with  them.'  We  may  infer  that  the  critics  are  neither 
historians,  scholars,  nor  philosophers,  so  no  wonder  that  they  are 
*  afiraid  to  meddle.'  They  do  wisely.  Lately  I  observed  a  critic 
quoting  Mr.  William  Watson  for  a  remark  really  due  (as  Mr. 
Watson  would  no  doubt  acknowledge)  to  a  rather  earlier  critic, 
one  Aristoteles.  In  America  a  friend  of  mine  found  a  lady  pro- 
fessor, in  a  university,  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  on  Mr. 
William  Watson.  Our  universities,  in  a  way  which  M.  Jules 
Lemiutre  must  reckon  deplorable,  still  cleave  to  Aristotle ;  but  the 
fail  American  scholar  was  more  '  up  to  date.'  Not  that  the  old 
American  universities  neglect  Aristotle,  but  the  lady  appealed  to 
a  class  of  her  own  sex,  one  may  presume. 

• 
I  regret  to  learn  that  an  unlucky  quotation  of  mine,  from 
The  Scarlet  Gown  of  the  late  Mr.  Murray,  has  grieved  some 
sensitive  hearts  in  Bonnie  Dundee.  Mr.  Murray,  who  was  very 
young,  and  much  devoted  to  a  town  not  far  from  Dundee,  spoke 
disparagingly  of  the  *  culture'  of  Dundee.  We  cannot  expect 
culture  to  be  very  intimately  connected  with  commerce !  Lock- 
hart  when  young  talked  without  much  respect  about  the  con- 
dition of  literature  in  the  celebrated  city  of  Glasgow.  Dundee  is 
not  Athens — not  yet  at  least — but  no  doubt  possesses  her  proper 
complement  of  scholars,  to  some  of  whom  my  sinful  note  referred 
with  due  respect.  As  for  curiosity  shops  (the  Paradise  of  cul- 
ture) and  old  book  shops,  Dundee  has  plenty ;  whereas— I  say  it 
with  shame — St.  Andrews  has  none  at  all.  If  any  capitalist  would 
set  up  such  an  emporium  in  South  Street  he  would  confer  a  boon 
on  three  or  four  citizens,  though  I  own  that  he  would  not  make  a 
rapid  fortune.  In  Scotland  I  seem  to  have  remarked  circulating 
collections  of  biielotSy  which  follow  the  tourist  as  far  north  as 
Inverness.    The  pot,  or  dirk,  or  book,  or  engraving,  which  he 
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denied  himself  at  Edinburgh  and  Perth  proves  fatal  at  Inverness. 
The  dealers  never  threw  a  fly  over  St.  Andrews,  yet  persons  of 
opulence  go  there  in  autumn  and  find  nothing  to  collect  but 
patent  golf  clubs.  Reflecting  on  all  this  the  people  of  Dundee 
may  pluck  up  heart,  and,  like  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  may  '  just 
make  Culture  hum.* 

Andrew  Lano. 
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Two  Men  o'  Mendip. 

By  Walter  Eaymond, 

Author  of  *  Qentleman  TJpcott*s  Daughter/  *  Love  and 
Quiet  Life,'  *Tryphena  in  Love/  Ac. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

AN      invitation. 

WHEN  JohnWinterhead  found  Patty  standing  with  the  young 
Giles  Standerwick  his  anger  grew  beyond  bounds.  Sud- 
denly breaking  off  in  his  talk  he  strode  down  the  drang  faster 
than  Sophia  could  follow.  In  his  heat  he  took  no  heed  of  what 
her  quick  eye  seized  at  the  first  glance — that  the  girl's  frock  was 
torn  and  tumbled,  and  her  hair  over  her  eyes.  He  only  saw  her 
talking  to  this  groover,  whose  very  name  he  hated,  who  had 
doubtless  won  the  five-pound  note.  That  must  be  the  meaning 
of  the  noise,  and  that  the  reason  why  Standerwick  dared  to  speak 
to  Patty.  What  did  the  rascal  think  then  ?  With  such  haste  to 
ask  for  his  pay  before  a  man  had  time  to  put  hand  to  pocket. 

As  to  the  money,  he  begrudged  it  not  one  moment  to  any 
honest  fellow  who  could  win  it  by  fair  play.  To  laugh  at  himself, 
and  say  his  tongue  had  outrun  judgment,  then  to  cast  aside  all 
thought  of  what  was  gone,  that  would  have  been  his  way.  But 
it  galled  him  deeply  to  pay  this  man.  It  was  an  eyesore  to  see 
the  scoundrel  about — alive  and  well.  He  muttered  an  oath,  and 
wished  with  all  his  heart  the  old  gamester  had  knocked  the  villain 
dead  upon  the  stage.     Then  he  might  forget  that  he,  John 
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Winterhead,  had  robbed  the  gallows,  and  get  rid  of  this  everlasting 
inward  reproach. 

As  to  Patty,  when  she  saw  her  &ther  with  Sophia  Pierce,  her 
first  feeling  was  of  utter  astonishment.  Then  the  misery  of  her 
doubts  and  the  rage  of  her  jealousy  came  back. 

She  could  see  he  was  angry — in  his  £Eice  and  gait,  and  by  the 
very  way  he  walked ;  and  all  because  of  his  unreasoning  dislike 
for  the  man  who  had  just  befriended  her!  And  this  dislike, 
forsooth,  only  from  his  fondness  for  Sophia,  as  if  no  other  person 
in  the  world  had  suffered  trouble,  or  had  feelings  to  be  thought 
of.  For  if  there  was  an  Ubley  fallen  into  hand,  there  was  also  a 
cottage  by  the  hiUside  as  lonesome  as  a  grave.  And  Sophia  knew 
how  to  make  a  market  of  her  misfortune,  sure  enough.  No 
fear! 

The  young  Giles  Standerwick  stood  back.  He  nosed  a  hand 
to  his  forehead  in  salute  as  her  &ther  came  up. 

John  Winterhead  passed  him  unnoticed  and  turned  directly 
to  the  girl. 

'  Why  couldn'  you  bide  where  you  were,*  he  asked,  and  the 
words  came  hard  and  slow  between  his  clenched  teeth,  ^  but 
what  you  mus'  go  a-tearing  about  so  wild  as  a  March  hare,  as  if 
you  had  nobeddy  in  the  world  to  belong  to  ee  ?  There !  You'd 
better  walk  on  with  Sophia  Pierce,  since  you  can't  be  left  alone  a 
minute  by  yourzelf.  I'll  come  on  an*  catch  ee  up  when  I've 
a-fetched  the  mare.' 

He  made  as  if  to  go  down  to  the  green  on  his  way  to  the  inn 
stable. 

A  few  weeks  ago  she  would  have  trembled  under  his  frown 
and  presently  cowered  away  to  hide.  But  in  her  excitement  she 
felt  no  fear.  An  angry  spot  glowed  upon  her  freckled  cheek,  and 
her  answer  was  an  outburst  of  pent-up  bitterness  : 

*  Fll  walk  on  by  myzelf,'  she  said.  *  For  when  they  that  do 
belong  to  ee  do  creep  away  to  go  about  wi'  other  folk,  'tis  high 
time  to  take  care  o'  yourzelf.  Why,  the  whole  thing  came  down 
crush.  I  mid  ha'  bin  squot  to  death  an'  buried  under  it,  if  it 
hadn'  a-bin  that  the  young  Giles  Standerwick  pulled  me  out,  and 
carr'd  me  up  here  out  o'  the  way.' 

At  the  recollection  of  her  fright  she  fairly  broke  down. 

*  An'  a  good  thing  too  if  I  had,  for  all  I  can  zee,'  she  sobbed 
in  a  passion  of  tears. 

Ilie  hard  look  still  upon  his  face,  at  the  mention  of  the 
groover's  name  John  Winterhead  turned  about.    He  had  it  in 
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mind  to  give  him  one  word  of  thanks,  but  the  young  Giles 
Standerwick  was  no  longer  there.  Just  for  a  moment  the  sun- 
light fell  upon  a  white  shirt  as  he  passed  out  of  the  shadow  of  the 
wall  under  the  laburnum  tree. 

The  girl  was  still  crying  as  if  her  heart  would  break  when 
Sophia  came  up. 

*  La,  Patty  Winterhead !  let  1/  was  what  she  said. 

Scarce  were  the  words  out  of  her  mouth  before  Sophia  found 
two  pins  in  her  waistband,  put  them  in  readiness  between  her 
teeth,  turned  up  her  black  skirt  knee-high,  and  was  down  on  her 
marrow-bones  upon  the  hard  road  to  fasten  together  the  torn 
frock ;  for  such  torrent  of  grief  the  practical  Sophia  could  divine 
no  cause  deeper  than  that. 

Little  Patty  Winterhead  indignantly  pushed  her  aside.  She 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  woman  who  was  taking  away 
her  &ther,  and  whose  friendliness  was  mere  double-faced  deceit. 
She  hated  such  sucking-up  ways. 

*  Let  it  be,'  she  told  her  sharply.  *  I  don't  care  if  I  be  all  to 
rags  an'  libbets.' 

*  But  massy  *pon  us ! '  urged  Sophia,  '  you  can't  go  all  down 
street  like  that.' 

*  I  don't  care.  I'll  go  on  by  myzelf.  I  don't  want  anybeddy 
wi'  me ;  an'  I'd  zooner  walk,  if  'tis  every  step  o'  the  way.  I'll 
go  up  behind  the  houses  an'  into  road,  till  father  do  come  along.' 

^  Leave  her  alone,'  said  John  Winterhead  in  the  discontented 
tone  of  a  man  who  feels  it  no  good  to  reason  with  womankind. 
*  Let  her  go  her  own  gait.' 

And  because  he  thus  gave  ready  consent,  the  poor  girl  was 
filled  with  the  misgiving  that  he  was  glad  to  have  her  gone. 

She  went  nevertheless.  At  the  drang's  end  was  an  upright 
stile  of  blue  stone  with  footsteps  let  into  the  wall,  and  then  a 
short  footpath  through  a  piece  of  grass  into  the  highway.  Not  a 
person  was  in  sight,  for  every  man  and  woman  had  run  down  to 
the  green.  The  grass,  half  grown  to  hay  and  yellow  with  butter- 
cups, nearly  covered  the  dusty  little  beaten  track.  Skylarks  were 
in  ftdl  song — a  concert  of  them  high  above ;  and  when  one  tiny 
dot  after  another,  whivering  against  a  great  white  cloud,  closed  its 
wings  and  dropped  to  earth,  the  music  did  not  cease. 

But  neither  quiet  nor  solitude  had  power  to  soothe  the  soul 
of  this  young  girl.  Never  before  had  sorrow  befallen  too  great 
for  open  fields  and  fresh  air  to  charm  away.  Now  the  spell  was 
broken.    The  sensibility,  so  strauge  to  all  the  neighbours,,  which 
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made  the  cliffs,  the  birds,  and  flowers  like  &miliar  friends, 
magnified  her  trouble  into  a  despair.  She  was  wounded.  She 
was  angry  and  ashamed.  She  would  go  from  home.  She  would 
live  with  Aunt  Maria  and  never  go  to  Charterhouse  again.  Then, 
stronger  for  the  moment  than  her  hatred  of  Sophia,  was  the 
humiliation  which  blushed  to  think  of  her  &ther's  rudeness  to 
the  young  Giles  Standerwick ;  it  made  her  hold  her  breath  and 
wish  to  hide  her  face. 

At  last  she  came  out  upon  the  road. 

The  brown-thatched  village  lay  below  her  now,  and  only  the 
straggling  cottages  and  the  neglected  house  in  front.  Panting 
with  excitement,  and  breathless  from  walking  up  the  hill  so  &8t, 
she  went  to  the  wayside  and  leaned  against  a  gate  to  rest.  Then 
she  remembered  her  tattered  state,  smoothed  back  her  hair,  set 
straight  her  hat,  fastened  together  the  torn  frock,  and  was  ready 
to  go  on  again.  If  she  could  once  reach  Black  Down  she  would 
leave  the  road  for  the  open  country  and  get  back  to  Charterhouse 
alone. 

There  came  a  step  upon  the  road.  Disturbed  by  the  sound, 
she  quickly  turned  and  leaned  forward  to  peer  out  of  the  gateway 
and  see  if  anyone  were  near. 

She  started  and  drew  back  out  of  sight. 

Close  by,  on  his  way  homeward,  was  the  young  Giles  Stander- 
wick. 

He  had  not  seen  her.  He  was  coming  very  slowly,  head  bent, 
and  looking  down  upon  the  ground. 

She  felt  beyond  all  measure  abashed.  She  must  speak  to 
him,  but  what  could  she  say  ?  What  must  he  think  ?  There 
was  still  time  to  go  into  the  field  and  hide  until  he  was  gone  by. 
Her  first  impulse  was  to  creep  away  unseen  ;  and  then  the  pride 
and  spirit  of  the  Winterheads,  as  strong  in  her,  the  smallest,  as 
in  any  who  ever  lived,  bade  her  stand  fast. 

She  would  speak  out  her  mind.  She  would  find  a  tongue  to 
tell  her  thanks,  ay,  and  walk  on  too  a  little  ways  in  company,  to 
show  that  she,  anjhow,  harboured  no  trumpery  false  pride  or  ill 
thought. 

Yet  at  any  moment  her  father  might  come  cantering  along 
upon  the  mare  to  catch  her  up. 

She  faltered  in  her  purpose,  for  still  she  went  in  awe  of  him 
although  her  heart  was  in  revolt. 

Ha!  an'  like  enough,  Sophia  Pierce  a-riding  up  behind, 
having  a  lift  upon  her  road. 
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At  this  every  fear  and  scruple  vanished.  What  did  sht  care  ? 
Not  one  straw,  whether  she  were  seen  or  no. 

With  the  same  she  went  boldly  into  the  road,  and  stood  there 
waiting. 

The  afternoon  sun  poured  hot  upon  the  hill.  The  hedgerow 
cast  a  dark  shadow  across  the  white  dust.  He  was  just  as  she  had 
seen  him  before,  except  that  now  he  wore  his  hat.  His  jacket, 
which  he  had  fetched,  for  coolness  he  was  carrying  across  his  arm. 
He  was  coming  very  slowly ;  but  at  seeing  her,  he  quickened  his 
pace  and  hurried  up  to  where  she  stood. 

He  was  the  first  to  speak. 

He  took  up  the  phrase  as  he  had  left  it,  and  hoped  she  felt 
nothing  the  worse. 

*No;  not  one  mossel-bit,'  she  answered  warmly,  and  looked 
him  frankly  in  the  face.  '  Though  I  can't  say  what  mid  a-hap- 
pened,  I'm  sure,  if  it  hadn'  a-bin  for  you,  or  whe'er  any  o'  me 
would  a-bin  left  or  no  by  this  time.  I'm  wonderful  much  obliged, 
Mr.  Standerwick.  I  couldn'  say  so  whilst  I  were  so  gallied.  An' 
then  vather — not  knowing  anything  at  all  o'  what  had  happed — 
so  put  out  to  think  I'd  a-moved ' 

She  stopped  abruptly.  Resentment  was  creeping  into  what 
was  meant  for  explanation  and  excuse. 

'  Don't  name  it,'  he  said  hastily,  and  took  one  step  as  if  to  go 
on  his  way.  Then  he  loitered,  looking  down  upon  the  dusty 
road.  *  There,  I  felt  mad  to  see  how  things  turned  out,'  he  went 
on  with  sudden  impatience.  *  They'd  never  ha'  got  me  down 
there  if  I  could  ha'  knowed.  There's  no  rightship  in  so  much 
fighting  over  nothing  but  what's  fair.' 

It  was  an  echo  of  her  father's  anger  upon  the  stand.  So  this 
young  groover,  crushed  beneath  misfortunes,  and  looked  down 
upon  for  what  he  could  not  help,  had  the  same  upright  thoughts 
as  honest  folk. 

*I  was  going  up  along  myzelf,'  she  said  with  warmth,  her 
heart  aglow  with  sudden  respect. 

He  glanced  at  her  keenly,  to  be  sure  of  what  she  meant. 
Then  they  walked  on  together  side  by  side. 

*  If  I  mid  make  so  bold,  you're  never  going  back  to  Charter- 
house a-foot  an'  all  alone  ? '  he  asked  her,  with  some  surprise  in 
his  tone. 

*  Oh !  that's  just  as  mid  fall  out.  I  shall  go  on  till  vather  do 
catch  me  up.      I  don't  care  if  'tis  all  the  ways.      I  dp  like  to 
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*Zo  Tve  a-heard  tell — ^an'  zeed  ee  mjzelf  too,  times  out  o' 
number.  Out  by  the  Black  Kocks  or  up  'pon  top  o'  Cheddar 
cliflFs.    Tve  a-wondered  what  you  did  do  there,  all  by  yourzelf.* 

She  was  about  the  height  of  his  shoulder,  and  as  he  finished 
speaking  he  looked  down  at  her  and  waited.  It  was  clear  that  he 
not  only  wondered,  but  would  like  to  know. 

She  hesitated.  She  had  gone  because  she  must,  and  never 
tried  to  put  her  longing  into  words. 

*  I — I  do  love  to  be  up  there  dearly/  she  staomiered.  *  I — ^I 
don't  know,  but  when  you  be  happy  do  sim  so  grand  like ;  and  if 
you  do  troubley  'bout  anything,  why,  you  do  look  round,  an'  'tis 
so  big  that  you  do  lost  it  all.* 

She  felt  frightened  at  what  she  had  said.  The  man  was  such  a 
stranger,  and  so  £Etr  away  from  her  life,  that  she  was  startled  to  find 
herself  talking  to  him  straight  out  of  her  heart.  Not  even  to  her 
father,  when  most  of  all  his  ^  little  mouse,'  could  she  have  found 
courage  to  say  so  much.  It  sounded  so  silly,  too,  when  spoken. 
She  drew  back  within  herself^  and  they  went  on  in  silence. 

Overright  the  hatch  opening  into  his  garden  he  stopped.  He 
made  no  movement  towards  it,  and  once  he  was  about  to  speak 
but  checked  himself. 

Was  he  going  to  ask  her  in  to  sit  down  and  wait  ? 

The  thought  was  natural  enough,  for  hospitality,  at  least  with 
decent  folk,  was  free  as  air  upon  the  hills.  She  could  also  under- 
stand the  doubt.  But  she  dared  not  do  that.  Now  that  she  had 
talked  to  him  her  boldness  was  gone.  There  came  an  eager  wish, 
whilst  all  was  well,  to  get  away. 

She  quickly  held  out  her  hand.  ^  Then  I'll  say  good-bye  to 
ee,  Mr.  Standerwick,'  she  said.     ^  An'  thank  ee,  once  again.' 

He  shook  hands  with  her,  and  at  the  moment  of  parting  made 
up  his  mind. 

'  Would  ee  like  to  see  a  good  cave  ? '  he  said,  dropping  his 
voice  into  a  whisper. 

Of  the  wonders  of  these  caverns  in  the  limestone  rock  she  had 
heard  many  a  time,  but  never  had  she  seen  one. 

'  Is  it  very  £Eir  away  ? '  she  asked,  and  her  &ce  brightened  at 
once. 

He  drew  quite  close  to  her  as  if  to  impart  a  secret. 

*  Tisn'  here  at  all,'  he  went  on  in  a  still  lower  voice.  *  Tis  in 
one  o'  the  cliffs.  I  found  it  myzelf,  an'  I've  never  breathed  a 
word  o'  it  to  any  soul  alive.  I  went  up  to  cut  a  straight  white- 
beam  stick  for  a  good  haft.    'Tis  only  a  littlc^-npip^^^to  ope 
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behind  the  bushes,  but  inside  'tis  so  big  as  a  house,  all  crystals,  so 
red  as  blood  an'  so  white  as  milk.' 

*  But  how  could  I  find  it  ?  I  could  never  find  it,'  she  cried, 
like  a  child  disappointed  of  some  treat. 

He  raised  his  hand  to  his  forehead  and  reckoned  the  days. 

'  I'm  oftentimes  to  Charterhouse,'  he  said  slowly,  *  but  I  sha'n't 
be  there  this  wick.  0'  Monday,  now,  I  could  meet  ee  in  the  road 
below  Black  Bocks  about  this  same  time,  if  you  liked,  an'  lead  ee 
to  the  place.' 

She  was  taken  with  the  thought.  To  know  of  a  crystal  cave 
which,  so  to  speak,  the  eyes  of  man  had  never  seen,  was  beyond 
the  brightest  fimcy  of  her  day-dreams.  Yet  how  angry  her  father 
would  be  if  he  should  find  her  out !  Always  until  to-day  the  fear  ' 
of  his  displeasure  had  been  enough  to  withhold  her  from  anything. 
Nothing  on  this  earth  had  she  loved  so  greatly  as  his  approba- 
tion. She  wavered.  Uncertainty  of  mind  was  plain  to  see  upon 
her  £Etce. 

The  young  G-iles  Standerwick  noted  it  and  misunderstood. 

'  Anyways,  I  shall  be  there,'  he  said  in  an  off-hand  way,  and 
turning  to  the  gate.  '  An'  if  you  couldn'  come,  then  I  mid  hap 
to  see  ee  somewhere  thereabouts  some  day.' 

With  the  same,  not  waiting  for  her  to  answer,  he  went  in. 

Half  afraid  she  had  offended  him,  she  was  on  the  eve  of 
running  to  say  that  she  would  come ;  but  just  then  horsemen 
came  trotting  round  the  bend  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  She 
scanned  them  eagerly,  to  be  sure  who  they  were.  Her  &ther, 
Solomon,  Jims,  all  as  they  had  ridden  over ;  and  Sophia  was  not 
there. 

More  easy  in  mind,  she  kept  on  her  way.  As  the  hill  was 
steep  the  nags  must  walk,  and  it  was  some  while  before  she  was 
overtaken. 

Then  her  &ther  drew  in  to  the  wayside,  and  she  climbed  upon 
a  wall-top  to  mount  the  pillion  as  before. 

And  all  along  the  road  the  talk  was  praise  of  the  young  G-iles 
Standerwick,  and  how  glad  everybody  was  that  he  had  again  come 
to  the  fore ;  and  how  Mr.  John  Winterhead  had  stood  word  about 
the  five  pounds,  to  be  sure  he  had,  and  settled  the  same  wi' 
Dr.  William  Haggett,  who  was  to  pay  the  stakes. 

Only  her  father  rode  silent  upon  the  saddle  before  her  and 
said  never  a  word. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

week's  end. 

It  was  week's  end  just  in  the  dimmet  of  a  midsummer  night. 

The  stacks  were  still  standing  beside  the  homestead,  brighter 
in  summer  than  in  spring.  The  apple  trees  in  the  orchard  had 
kerned  a  better  crop,  the  grass  in  home-field,  fresh  cut,  had 
thrown  a  heavier  swath  than  had  been  seen  for  years.  John 
Winterhead's  waggons  came  jolting  down  the  road,  and  louder 
than  the  rattle  of  the  wheels  was  the  singing  of  the  work-folk 
riding  home  from  carrying  hay. 

By  the  barton  gate  they  stopped.  Instead  of  song  was  a  charm 
of  voices  raised  in  jokes  and  laughter,  as  one  and  all,  married 
women  and  men,  young  chaps  and  maids,  stepped  down  by  the 
sharps  or  clambered  upon  the  rails  and  jumped. 

John  Winterhead  had  just  come  in,  and,  money-bag  in  hand, 
was  waiting  by  the  flower-knot.  He  walked  to  the  garden  wall 
and  halloed. 

*  Have  ee  hauled  it  all  ? ' 

'  Ay,  Measter,  every  bit  an'  crumb,'  the  carter  shouted  back, 
in  the  lusty  voice  of  one  who  has  done  well  and  looks  for  praise. 

But  John  Winterhead  had  none  to  give.  He  only  turned  to 
Patty  with  a  '  Make  haste,  maid,'  and  went  back  to  the  path. 

Along  the  milk-house  wall  an  oaken  board  on  trestles  and  a 
long  form  had  been  set  out,  and  there  the  girl,  in  cotton  frock  and 
sun-bonnet,  was  busy  cutting  a  loaf  into  hunks  to  put  with  the 
cheese.  *  Then  he  ha'n't  a-bin  down  in  hayfield,  or  he'd  have  no 
need  to  ask,'  was  the  thought  that  flashed  across  her  brain.  But 
she  hurried  as  best  she  could,  and  before  there  was  time  to  look 
round,  the  waggons  were  imder  the  shed,  the  horses  turned  out  in 
ground  (Patty  heard  them  whinny  and  prance,  as  if  they  too 
knew  it  was  week's  end),  and  the  folk  came  traipsing  down  the 
garden  path. 

They  stood  in  a  group  a  little  below  the  great  porch,  but  this 
side  of  the  milk-house  door.  The  last  glow  before  the  grey  of 
twilight  glistened  upon  the  milk  pails  ranged  up-side-down  in  a 
row  ready  for  morning  use,  and  fell  on  the  sunburnt  fiujes  of  these 
people  of  the  open  air  and  fields. 

*  Now,  Isaac.'     *  Come  then,  Ann.' 

0»e  ftft^r  wotl^ey  tl^e  labourers  stepped  forw^d  to  John 
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Winterhead  to  get  the  week's  money  counted  into  hand,  and  then 
passed  on  to  sit  down  at  the  bench.  There  they  cut  the  sweetest 
of  all  bread  against  their  thumbs  with  clasp  knives,  only  stopping 
to  stretch  out  a  drinking  horn,  or  maybe  a  cup,  for  Patty  the 
better  to  pour,  when,  busy  as  a  bee,  she  went  down  through  with 
the  great  brown  jug  and  a  word  for  every  one,  until  their  wants 
were  all  supplied. 

It  was  the  happiest  half-hour  of  all  the  year,  this  week's  end 
in  summer  with  the  work  a-done.  Every  heart  was  gladdened 
with  a  bit  and  drop,  and  how  the  maidens  would  chackle  to  be 
sure  and  the  women  talk !  Then  Patty  slipped  away  to  her 
flower-knot  to  pick  a  nosegay  a-piece,  for  the  folk  that  worked 
at  Charterhouse  must  have  a  tutty  sure  to  carry  or  wear  o'  Zun- 
day.  As  the  last  gleam  fstded  out  of  the  sky,  with  peas  and  pinks 
and  boy's  love  in  their  hands,  and  a  *  Good  night,  Missie,' '  Good 
night,  Zur,'  on  every  tongue,  they  parted,  and,  some  one  way,  some 
another,  all  went  home. 

The  last  voice  was  hushed,  the  last  footstep  out  of  hearing  on 
the  road. 

John  Winterhead  had  paid  little  heed  to  the  people  that  night, 
although  of  old  he  was  wont  to  stand  by  the  board  and  laugh  and 
talk  with  the  best.  Once  he  walked  away  into  the  orchard.  Now 
they  were  gone  he  came  across  to  Patty  whilst  she  cleared  the 
things. 

He  did  not  speak,  yet  from  his  manner  she  felt  sure  he  had 
something  to  say.  Her  heart  sank  imder  a  misgiving  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind,  and  was  about  to  tell  her  that  he  would 
marry  Sophia.  On  edge  with  excitement  she  went  about  the 
work  with  a  hastier  step  and  more  alert  hand.  In  her  nervous 
agitation  she  longed  for  him  to  break  silence,  but  gave  him  no 
time  to  utter  so  much  as  a  word. 

He  stood  there,  a  still  dark  figure  in  the  gloom,  and  waited. 

An  impatience  also  had  got  hold  of  him.  He  had  done  a 
thing  she  would  not  like,  and  that  he  knew.  Yet  the  downright 
outspoken  frankness  of  the  man  chafed  itself  under  a  conscious- 
ness of  hesitation.  Unable  longer  to  wait,  with  a  suddenness 
which  struck  her  as  unkind,  he  called  her  by  name. 

'Patty!' 

She  was  passing  into  the  milk-house  as  he  spoke.  At  once 
she  turned  about,  and  stood  in  the  doorway,  a  cup  in  each  hand, 
a  couple  more  held  by  her  arm  against  her  bosoni. 

*  I — I  was  over  to  Ublejr,  by  now ^  Digitized  by  Googlc 
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He  stopped,  expecting  some  word  of  curiosity  or  assent  to  help 
him  on  his  way,  but  she  did  not  open  her  lips. 

He  went  on  sternly,  with  the  growing  firmness  of  a  mcui  who 
feels  himself  withstood. 

'  'Tis  a  lonesome  place  for  a  woman  to  bide  wi'  no  men-folk 
about.  'Tis  most  terrible  out  o'  the  way  by  night.  I've  a-coun- 
selled  Sophia  to  get  rid  o'  the  stock  an*  zell  the  keep  to  Milemas, 
For  look-y-here,  Patty.*  His  voice  sank  almost  to  a  whisper,  but 
she  could  feel  an  intensity  of  hatred  in  the  way  he  went  on  to 
speak  the  name.  '  That  hang-gallis  fellow  Standerwick  do  come 
aroimd  there.  He  do  sneak  up  to  the  very  house  towards  night, 
when  there's  nobeddy  about.  A  skulking,  lie-in- wait  rogue !  he'd 
zo  zoon  set  the  place  a-vire  as  look.  An'  zo  I'vea-told  Sophia  she 
mid  come  to  Charterhouse  if  she  is  a-minded.  'Tis  handy  enough 
to  get  in  the  har'est  just  so  well.  An'  she've  a-got  head-piece. 
She'll  take  a  lot  oflf  the  ban's  o'  ee,  Patty ' 

*  What !  to  bide  here  ? — to  live  ? '  broke  in  the  girl,  her  voice 
shrill  irom  sheer  amazement. 

*  I  didn'  say  for  good,  did  I  ? '  he  cried  sharply.  *  But  till 
everything  is  settled,  or  sich  time  as  she  mid  vind  zomethen  to 
suit.' 

*  Ha !    She'll  never  vind  nothen  to  suit.' 

The  sneer  angered  him.     He  fired  up  in  Sophia's  defence. 

^  She  will  if  she  do  want  to.  She's  one  in  a  thousand  for 
management.     She'd  be  wo'th  a  jew's-eye  in  any  house.' 

This  praise  of  Sophia  fell  upon  Patty  Winterhead's  ears  as 
dispraise  of  herself.  She  could  see  it  all,  she  was  to  be  pushed 
aside.  Sophia  would  take  everything  in  hand— overlook  every- 
thing— count  everything — save  everything.  Then,  some  fine 
morning,  become  mistress  of  the  lot. 

The  girl  was  beside  herself  with  wounded  pride.  She  was  not 
going  to  be  under  Sophia — not  she.  Maddened  at  the  thought  of 
such  indignity  she  stepped  out  from  the  doorway  into  the  dusk, 
her  slight  figure  white  against  the  gloom  of  the  milk-house  wall. 
In  her  passion  words  came  she  knew  not  how.  She  was  telling 
him  to  do  the  thing  she  hated  most. 

*  You'd  better  to  marry  your  Sophia  to  once,'  she  cried  in  a  fury. 
'  If  I  be  but  little  I've  a-got  wit  enough  in  the  head  o'  me  to 
zee  that.  Take  an'  marry  her,  an'  a  good  thing  too ;  for  I've 
never  been  able  to  please  ee  since  you  took  up  wi'  her  so  thick, 
an'  never  shall.  I've  a-got  no  hope  to.  But  I  won't  bide  to  live 
wi'  her — so  there.     Not  if  I've  a-got  to  crack  stones,  I  won'L' 
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She  conld  not  see  the  look  of  surprise  upon  his  face.  She  only 
heard  his  answer,  hard  and  short,  for  John  Winterhead  thwarted 
was  not  the  man  to  spend  time  in  argument. 

'  Sophia  Pierce  is  coming.  I've  a-zaid  zo.  An',  Patty  Winter- 
head,  don't  make  yourself  such  a  fool.' 

He  turned  away.  A  night-jar,  hawking  above  the  lilac  bushes, 
darted  down  the  road,  as  he  went  indoors  by  way  of  the  porch  and 
left  her  alone. 

Dark  had  crept  over  the  hills,  and  great  stars  peered  through 
the  soft  dim  grey  of  summer  night. 

The  day  was  done,  the  week  was  at  an  end.  The  light  and 
charm  had  fled  from  Charterhouse,  and  the  happiness  of  girlhood 
from  the  heart  of  little  Patty  Winterhead. 

She  stamped  her  foot  with  anger,  then  she  burst  into  tears. 

*  There  have  never  been  one  to  real  care  for  me  since  poor 
mother  were  a-tookt,'  she  cried,  in  an  outburst  of  broken-hearted 
shame.     '  Not  one.' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

WHERE   RAVENS   BUILT. 


So  the  great  misfortune  was  £Etllen  upon  Charterhouse,  that 
father  and  maid,  who,  up  to  now,  had  been  everything  to  each 
other,  caught  in  the  deeper  currents  which  underlie  the  surface  of 
human  life,  were  drifting  far  apart. 

When  John  Winterhead  went  indoors  the  altercation  ceased. 
But  it  was  never  to  be  forgotten.  Nothing  could  bring  back  the 
simple  confidence  of  bygone  days,  or  the  pride  in  themselves, 
and  all  the  little  passing  joys  of  every  hour  in  which  of  old  they 
took  delight.  On  the  Sunday  he  scarcely  spoke.  On  Monday  he 
went  about  his  work  or  where  he  would,  and  she  to  the  calls 
of  house  and  dairy,  but  whether  within  walls  or  in  the  open  air, 
a  load  weighed  upon  the  heart  of  each  of  them  from  which  there 
was  no  getting  away. 

In  the  afternoon  she  crept  upstairs.  Her  window,  looking 
out  upon  the  east,  was  in  the  pointing-end.  The  sun  had  passed 
around  and  left  it  in  the  shade ;  and  she  sat  down  upon  the  low 
window-sill,  her  sun-bonnet  in  her  lap,  and  leaned  her  head  against 
the  wall. 

Her  room  was  plainly  furnished,  but  all  in  keeping  with  the 
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life  of  sound-hearted  plenty  without  pretence,  which  for  genera- 
tions had  gone  on  in  Charterhouse.  The  walls  were  white- 
washed, so  was  the  beam  across  the  ceiling.  The  four-post 
bedstead  was  of  oak,  the  coverlet  of  brilliant  patch-work,  the 
curtains  white  as  snow.  At  the  foot  stood  an  old  coffer,  as  the 
oaken  chest  was  called  in  those  days,  carved  with  a  simple  tracery 
and  the  letters  J.  W.  cut  in  the  middle  panel.  Over  a  small 
wash-hand-stand,  with  a  brown  pitcher  but  a  basin  of  blue,  hung 
a  sampler  framed  in  black.  The  Alphabet— from  the  A,  B,  C,  to 
what  Patty  would  have  called  the  X,  Y,  Zad,  Anpassy — the 
numerals,  the  flourish  of  forget-me-nots  around  the  margin,  were 
faded,  and  moths  had  eaten  holes  through  the  half-forgotten  name 
in  the  comer.  For  this,  like  everything  else,  was  a  relic,  handed 
down  from  Patty's  great-grandmother  by  her  mother's  side. 

The  girl  looked  out  upon  the  broad  undulating  tableland  on 
the  hill-top,  with  miles  of  rough  common,  and  here  and  there  a 
wood.  Most  of  the  ground  walled  in  for  tillage  was  fresh  and 
green  with  growing  oats,  but  far  away  in  the  direction  of  Ubley, 
in  a  wide,  open  field,  were  men  busy  at  work  speddling  teasels. 
Near  by  the  trees  that  hid  the  homestead  the  folk  were  making  a 
rick.  She  could  see  the  load  come  alongside  with  the  loaders 
'pon  top,  the  pitchers  by  the  side,  and  the  women  raking  after 
plow.  But  although  these  doings  of  every-day  life  lay  spread 
before  her  eyes  she  took  no  heed  of  them.  She  was  too  agitated 
with  anxious  thoughts. 

When,  in  the  heat  of  her  excitement  after  the  cudgel-playing 
at  Shipham,  she  said  to  herself  that  she  would  go  to  Aunt  Maria, 
it  was  but  the  meaningless  cry  of  jealousy  and  anger.  Aunt 
Maria  was  an  elderly  maid  living  on  her  means,  and  with  money 
to  leave.  She  was  proud  and  particular,  stout,  afilicted  with 
spasms,  and  short  of  breath  and  temper.  Even  a  day  spent  in 
her  company,  with  a  frock  to  boot,  meant  no  unmixed  joy,  and 
before  afternoon  was  out,  begot  a  longing  for  night&ll.  It  was 
like  cutting  off  your  nose  to  spite  your  face,  as  they  say,  to  think 
of  going  to  live  with  Aunt  Maria. 

And  she  could  not  go  into  service.  Not  that  she  cared,  but 
she  had  not  the  strength  for  it.  Who  would  think  of  hiring  a 
maid  but  little  higher  than  the  bottom  dresser  shelf.  Cousin 
Selina's  eldest  girl  was  in  the  drapery,  a  nice  genteel  clean  trade, 
as  everybody  must  agree.  But,  la!  the  child  had  to  go  at 
fourteen,  ai^d  b^  bound  foy  sev^n  years,  so  wbftt  chimce  90uld 
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th^re  be  in  that  for  a  woman  of  one-and-twenty  come  old  Mid- 
smmner  day,  close  at  hand  now,  sore  enough ! 

Little  Patty  Winterhead  felt  herself  old  and  left.  People  did 
not  care  for  her.  Life  had  no  gifts.  The  things  that  came  to 
other  girls  were  not  for  her. 

Suddenly  she  sat  upright  upon  the  window-sill  and  stared 
across  the  common.  Just  as  a  strange  sound  will  wake  a  sleeper 
who  lies  unmoved  amidst  familiar  noise,  an  unexpected  sight  had 
broken  in  upon  her  day-dream.  Away  upon  the  drove  some  one 
came  walking  quickly  towards  Charterhouse.  Patty  watched 
intently.  It  must  be  Sophia,  by  her  black.  Then  she  had 
changed  her  frock,  and  made  up  her  mind  to  stay  the  afternoon. 
Without  doubt  she  wanted  to  look  around — to  worm  out  by  false- 
ness what  Patty  thought  of  her  coming  there  to  stay. 

Well,  let  her  come,  and  then  let  her  go  again,  for  nobody 
should  she  find. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose,  for  the  unwelcome  visitor,  in  spite 
of  heavy  mourning,  traipsed  along  in  the  summer  heat.  To  be 
safe,  Patty  must  get  out  of  sight  and  hearing  before  Sophia  should 
come  to  door  to  ask.  Her  sun-bonnet  had  fallen  upon  the  floor. 
She  snatched  it  up  and  clapped  it  on  her  head.  Her  room  opened 
upon  a  narrow  passage  leading  to  a  back  staircase  of  elm  board, 
very  old  and  warped.  One  moment  she  stopped  to  listen.  It  was 
quiet  below.  The  maid  who  helped  in  the  dairy  and  about  the 
house  had  run  out  with  her  bucket  to  the  sow.  The  men  were  all 
a-field.  She  ran  downstairs,  across  the  backlet,  where  the  lean-to 
thatched  roof  reached  down  so  low,  and  into  the  little  home- 
ground  behind  the  house. 

Before  her  lay  a  valley  with  a  gentle  slope  of  grass  on  either 
side.  It  led  down  to  the  Mineries,  but  she  did  not  choose  to  take 
that  way.  A  beaten  path  went  winding  up  the  hill,  and  by  this 
she  climbed,  never  wasting  a  step  nor  stopping  to  gain  breath 
until  she  stood  panting  upon  the  other  side  of  the  brow.  Then 
she  felt  safe.  Like  enough  Sophia  might  go  in  and  sit  down, 
maybe  an  hour  or  two,  in  the  thought  that  she  must  come  in. 
Let  Sophia  sit. 

She  looked  into  the  hollow  which  winds  between  the  Black 
Eocks  and  enters  at  last  at  the  head  of  Cheddar  Gorge.  There 
was  not  a  soul  in  sight.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mile  away  above 
the  Mineries  hung  a  mist  of  blue  smoke  from  the  furnace  fires. 
But  for  that  the  sky  was  clear,  and  a  glaring  sun  had  driven  her 
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father's  heifers  into  the  meagre  shade  of  a  clomp  of  hazel  and 
hornbeam  bashes  at  the  foot  of  the  rock. 

The  narrow  way  below  was  little  trodden,  and  winter  mts  were 
hidden  under  summer  grass.  It  glistened  iresh  and  green. 
Great  blue  stones  jutting  out  abrupt  and  tall,  here  and  there 
overhanging  and  sometimes  straight  as  walls,  cast  deep  shadows 
across  the  drove.  The  soft  coolness  of  the  place  enticed  her. 
From  the  brown  hill-side  she  went  down  upon  the  bright  strip 
of  sward. 

Here,  unless  mayhap  she  might  &11  upon  some  stray  foot- 
traveller,  she  was  out  of  the  way  of  all  the  world.  In  places  the 
winds  and  bends  of  the  drove  were  short,  and  shut  her  out  of 
sight  of  anybody  not  standing  close  upon  the  brim  of  the  ledge. 
Not  once  in  a  year  had  any  person  call  to  go  upon  these  slopes 
of  rock  and  stone,  with  scarce  picking  enough  to  make  a  bite  for  a 
sheep.  She  went  on.  Presently  she  would  come  to  the  high 
cliffs  and  go  up  to  ]ook  across  the  miles  of  moor. 

She  came  within  view  of  the  opening  into  the  high  road. 
In  the  comer  where  the  ways  meet  stood  a  small  copse  of 
stunted  trees  and  thick  undergrowth.  As  she  drew  near,  a 
man  stepped  out  from  the  cover  and  waited,  leaning  against 
the  gate. 

At  once  the  thought  came  back  to  her.  This  was  the  day, 
the  time,  and  place  fixed  by  young  Giles  Standerwick  when  he 
offered  to  take  her  to  the  cave.  She  had  not  meant  to  meet  him. 
Her  growing  trouble  of  the  last  two  days  had  taken  possession  of 
her  and  driven  all  else  out  of  her  brain.  Now,  as  she  saw  him 
there,  and  knew  that  he  had  seen  her  too,  the  quick  blood  rushed 
to  her  cheeks.  She  stopped,  half-a-minded  to  turn  back.  For 
the  moment  her  heart  gave  out  and  was  afraid.  Gould  she 
dare  to  trust  herself  with  this  groover  whom  she  scarcely  knew  ? 
The  modesty  and  fears  of  maidenhood  forbade.  Perhaps  there 
might  be  some  distance  to  walk,  and  if  folk  should  chance  to  see, 
what  would  they  think  and  say  ?  The  pride  of  the  Winterheads 
was  in  her  blood.  The  respectability  of  Charterhouse  clung  around 
her  like  a  garment.  Should  anyone  meet  them,  the  country 
thereabouts  would  be  alive  with  the  news  in  half  a  jiffy,  sure 
enough.  Yet  how  well  everybody  had  always  spoken  of  the  young 
Giles  Standerwick,  until  of  late  her  father,  if  he  did  but  hear  the 
name,  could  find  nothing  too  bad  to  think,  nor  words  too  strong 
to  lay  his  tongue  to.  With  that  she  felt  ashamed,  and  upon  the 
impulse  strode  towards  the  gate. 
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He  came  forward  to  meet  her.  He  did  not  offer  to  shake 
hands  as  they  had  done  before,  but  stood  a  little  away  and  lifted 
his  hat  by  the  crown — a  new  hat  she  noticed,  won  without  doubt 
at  the  back-swording. 

*  I  was  afeard  you  couldn'  bring  yourzelf  to  come/  he  said, 
and  as  he  spoke  she  saw  his  face  brighten  with  a  sort  of  triumph. 

Again  her  misgivings  came  back.  Something  within,  like  a 
warning  of  misfortune,  bade  her  withdraw  before  it  was  too  late. 

*  Is  it  far  to  go  ? '  she  wavered. 

*  Tis  close  handy.  Why,  if  you've  a-got  heart  for  a  bit  of  a 
climb,  you  mid  be  back  here  again  in  little  better  than  a  half- 
hour.' 

With  the  same  he  led  the  way  through  the  gate  into  the  road. 

They  were  now  at  the  head  of  the  Cheddar  gorge.  The  huge 
grey  cliffs,  with  only  a  narrow  way  between,  front  each  other,  as 
if  in  some  vast  upheaval  rent  asunder.  Sharp  against  the  sky,  so 
high  that  the  head  grows  dizzy  to  look  up,  are  crags  and  peaks  of 
weather-beaten  rock ;  but  here  and  there,  in  cleft  and  crevice,  the 
ivy  finds  a  rooting-place,  and  clings  to  the  sheer  cliff  as  it  will  to 
a  ruined  castle  wall. 

The  wildness  of  the  place  had  always  a  fascination  for  the  girl, 
and  held  her  in  awe.  The  wonder  of  it  impressed  her  deeply ;  for 
the  folk  in  those  days  said  it  had  been  washed  out  by  the  sea — 
the  sea  which  she  had  never  seen,  except  from  the  crest  of  those 
very  heights,  miles  away  beyond  the  moor,  like  a  shaft  of  silver 
under  the  line  of  the  sky.  And  to-day  the  sunlight,  blazing  over 
a  shoulder  of  the  hill,  lit  up  the  summits  of  the  rocks  and 
glinted  from  the  outspread  wings  of  daws  and  hawks  that  wheeled 
around.  For  this  reason  the  gloomy  pass  below  had  never  looked 
more  dark. 

*  'Tis  but  just  out  o'  sight,'  he  said,  pointing  with  his  finger  to 
a  narrow  ledge  and  clump  of  bushes  on  the  edge  of  the  nearmost 
cliff.  'Tis  easy  to  get  up  the  slope  'pon  this  zide,  an'  there's 
good  wide  foothold  all  along,  more  than  do  look  here-vrom. 
Why,  I'd  think  nothing  to  carr*  ee  in  my  arms  again ! ' 

He  looked  down  at  her  and  laughed,  as  he  called  to  mind  the 
fight  after  the  back-sword  play,  and  how  he  lifted  her  out  of  the 
crowd.  A  trifling  riot  of  that  sort,  the  mere  thought  of  which 
made  her  shudder,  was  but  sport  to  him.  Again  there  crept  over 
her  heart  a  feeling  of  admiration  mingled  with  awe  at  his  courage 
and  great  strength ;  and  with  it  came  a  spirit  of  adventure,  so 
that  she  must  go,  be  the  ledge  narrow  as  it  may. 
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*I  must  be  quick,  tben/  she  cried,  thrusting  aside  with 
sprighth'ness  her  last  lingering  doubt. 

The  slope  was  steep.  As  they  climbed,  loose  weather-worn 
stones  and  shale  went  slipping  from  beneath  their  feet  and  rolled 
down  to  the  road-side.  So  far  she  had  been  before,  and  therefore 
felt  no  fear,  but  all  the  while  she  was  quivering  with  excitement. 

He  went  in  front,  and  sometimes  he  stopped  and  waited. 
Then,  against  the  toilsome  roughness  of  the  way,  there  came  to 
her  a  growing  eagerness  to  show  what  she  could  do.  He  had 
laughed  and  o£fered  to  carry  her.  Where  one  could  go,  so  could 
another.  As  her  limbs  grew  tired  she  only  hastened  her  pace, 
until  at  last  they  gained  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  stopped  to 
breathe. 

The  ledge  was  broad  enough  and  leaned  towards  the  rock,  but 
below  the  fall  went  sheer  and  headlong  full  two  hundred  feet. 
Although  before  now  she  had  stood  upon  the  very  pinnacle  of  the 
cliff,  to-day  it  made  her  shudder  to  look  down.  For,  it  might  be, 
six  or  eight  yards  or  so  the  way  was  open,  and  there  a  white-beam 
tree,  growing  out  of  a  cleft,  and  thick  in  green  leaf  and  berry,  hid 
everything  beyond. 

'  What  do  ee  think  ? '  he  aj^ked  her.  '  Tis  safe  enough.  But 
do  ee  gee  fear?    When  you  do  get  to  the  bush,  'tis  easy  after.* 

For  answer  she  set  her  lips  and  ran  across. 

She  stood  clutching  the  stem  of  the  beam-tree,  a  limb  as  big 
as  her  arm  above  the  elbow,  or  bigger.  Thick  branches  shut  out 
fix)m  her  eyes  the  depth  below.  The  young  Giles  Standerwick 
held  them  back  for  her  to  pass,  and,  'twixt  boughs  and  cliff,  she 
pushed  her  way  into  an  open  space,  a  kind  of  platform  of  rock, 
level  and  smooth  as  the  footworn  flagstones  of  a  kitchen  floor. 
Further  than  that  was  no  passing.  The  place  was  seemingly  so 
secret  and  safe  from  mankind,  that  in  a  cranny  of  the  rock  lay  a 
great  nest  of  sticks  where  a  raven  that  same  spring  had  hatched 
her  young. 

Where,  then,  was  the  cave  ? 

As  this  question  flashed  across  her  mind,  again  she  was  afraid, 
seeing  how  fully  she  had  thrown  herself  into  this  man's  power. 

He  had  followed  close  behind.  **Tis  in  here,'  he  said, 
dragging  away  a  mat  of  ivy  which  hung  like  a  curtain  over  the 
side  of  the  cliff.  This  brought  to  sight  a  rift,  about  as  big  as  the 
little  arched  doorway  in  the  wall  at  home.  And  then  again, 
because  of  her  groundless  doubt,  she  was  ready  in  a  moment  to 
trust  him  to  the  full. 
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He  led  the  way  in.  Close  at  his  heels,  she  groped  with  her 
hands  along  the  damp  sides  of  a  passage  so  small  that  they  them- 
selves blocked  oat  the  light.  Suddenly  it  opened  into  a  great 
vaulted  cavern,  across  which,  from  a  broad  crevice  upon  the  top, 
fell  a  bright  shaft  of  golden  sunshine. 

The  girl  could  not  forbear  a  cry  of  joy  and  wonder. 
Never  in  her  life  had  she  beheld  anything  so  beautiful.  From 
a  ceiling  glistening  with  sharp  square  crystals,  such  as  she  had 
often  picked  up  upon  roadside  stones,  hung  cones,  in  shape  like 
icicles,  but  of  the  colour  of  ivory,  of  amber,  and  of  rose ;  and  from 
below  reared  pinnacles,  some  slender,  like  the  bulrushes  beside 
the  rhines  upon  the  moor,  and  some  stout  and  taller  than  a  man. 
In  places  these  had  joined  into  columns  like  pillars  in  a  church. 
In  the  light  they  shone  with  a  whiteness  of  marble  veined  with 
blood. 

This  chamber  was  quite  dry.  The  water,  which  through 
countless  ages  wrought  these  wonders  long  ago,  had  found  some 
other  channel  and  turned  aside.  Only  at  times  the  winter  rain, 
beating  through  the  cleft  above,  darkened  one  side  against  which 
it  fell,  and  dried  again  in  the  summer  sun. 

The  girl  stood  with  parted  lips,  dumb  with  astonishment. 
*  Why  don't  ee  zit  yourzelf  down  ? '  he  said  to  her,  and  pointed 
to  a  slab  of  stone  fantastically  fashioned  with  back  and  arms  in 
shape  like  a  chair. 
She  sat  down. 

He  had  picked  a  kecksey  as  he  climbed  the  slope.  He  lightly 
tapped  with  it  one  after  another  upon  the  smaller  of  the  hanging 
cones,  and  they  rang  with  a  clear  tone.  It  made  her  think  of  the 
distant  sound  of  Blagdon  bells  on  a  frosty  Christmas  Eve.  And 
Imck  from  the  inmost  part  of  the  cavern  came  an  echo,  like 
another  peal  across  the  hill. 

As  the  first  marvel  of  all  this  wore  away,  she  found  eyes  to 
note  things  merely  strange. 

Upon  the  ground  in  a  tinder-box  lay  a  flint  and  steel.  Under 
the  rift  was  a  round  black  spot  strewed  with  ashes,  fragments  of 
charcoal,  and  half-burnt  sticks.  She  had  often  seen  the  like 
when  gipsies  overnight  had  camped  upon  the  drove.  Laid  aside 
in  the  further  comer  were  a  crock,  a  large  brown  pan  for  water, 
and  a  blanket. 

Her  thoughts  turned  to  the  neglected  cottage  by  the  hillside. 
Was  it  possible  that  at  times  the  young  Gil^s  Standerwick  lived 
in  this  cave?  n r^r^nAo 
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She  glanced  up.  He  had  marked  her  surprise  at  seeing  these 
things,  and  his  face  grew  stem  and  gloomy.  She  felt  uneasy,  as 
if  caught  prying  into  what  was  in  no  wise  her  concern.  Discon- 
certed and  abashed,  she  turned  her  head  aside. 

Her  sun-bonnet  was  whiter  than  the  alabaster  chair  in  which 
she  sat.  Her  honey-coloured  hair  had  caught  a  tinge  of  gold. 
Her  cheek  reddened  with  self-consciousness. 

For  a  long  time,  in  the  days  before  his  trouble,  he  had  felt 
his  pulses  quicken  at  sight  of  this  young  girl.  Often  he  stopped 
to  watch  her  out  of  sight  when  she  passed  him  on  the  road. 
Her  station  was  far  above  his  own,  but  fancy  is  free,  and  many  a 
time,  deep  underground,  he  pictured  her  in  the  darkness.  To-day 
she  was  there,  so  small,  so  bold,  and  yet  so  timid.  And  hidden  in 
the  man's  heart  was  that  which  of  late  had  held  him  aloof  from 
his  fellow-men;  yet  by  nature  he  was  human,  and  so,  short  of 
telling  his  secret,  he  needs  must  talk. 

'You  were  eyeing  the  few  traps,'  he  burst  out  bluntly. 
*  Maybe  you  do  think  in  yourself,  mus'  be  a  lonesome  {dace  to 
bide  of  a  night  here,  half-way  up  the  cliff.  But  that's  nothing  to 
a  groover.  'Tis  months  agone,  back  in  the  winter,  I  foun'  out 
this  cave.  I  never  oped  my  mouth.  I  was  turning  it  over  in  the 
head  o'  me  like,  how  to  make  a  road  to  un,  and  that  sometime  he 
mid  be  some  good.  Only  for  years  I'd  a-had  luck,  and  saved  a 
goodish  bit  o'  money,  too.  I  aimed  to  get  together  a  bit  more, 
an'  gie  up  a-working  undergroun'  an'  take  up  a  bit  o'  Ian',  maybe, 
an'  live  out  in  the  light.  An'  then  it  so  fell  out  I  had  no  heart 
for  one  thing  or  t'other.* 

He  walked  across  the  cave  and  sat  down  on  the  side  opposite 
her. 

*  But  you  will,  Mr.  Standerwick,'  cried  the  girl,  looking  up, 
forgetful  of  her  shyness  in  the  warmth  of  her  sympathy.  *  Why, 
there's  everybody  do  wish  ee  well,  along  o'  the  back- sword  play- 
ing.' 

*  I'll  tell  ee,'  he  went  on,  slowly  and  in  a  whisper.  *  I  hid 
here  o'  nights  for  weeks  till  jus'  afore  Whitsun.  A  man  mid  hide 
here  all  his  life,  if  he  did  but  go  down  now  an'  again  to  bring  up 
a  bit  o'  victuals.  If  he'd  a-done  anything  now — why,  not  all 
the  constables  'pon  earth  could  lay  han'  'pon  un,  or  so  much  as 
gie  a  guess  where  he  mid  be.* 

*  But  what  good's  that  when  you've  a-got  no  call  to  hide  ? ' 
she  asked  him  simply.  *  Why,  I  was  glad  o'  my  heart  to  see  ee 
step  'pon  top  o'  stage  t'other  day.     Folk  said  you'd  never  play  no 
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She  hesitated.  What  she  had  said  without  thought  sounded 
heartless  and  cruel.  Then,  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  her 
words  came  fast  and  fiill  of  spirit ;  her  eyes  sparkled ;  her  voice 
rang  as  she  went  on : 

*  I  should  do  as  I  thought,  if  I  were  you.  I'd  never  let  myself 
be  put  ofif,  'f  I  was  a  man,  by  what  was  no  fau't  o'  my  own.' 

Then  she  stopped  again,  for  now  it  sounded  so  like  a  taunt. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  stood  there  at  his  iull  height,  fists 
clenched,  every  muscle  firm  and  rigid,  a  picture  of  the  lissome 
strength  of  early  manhood. 

*  That's  right  enough,'  he  cried.  *  I  was  never  beat  yet.  An' 
no  man  ever  did  hurt  to  me  or  mine  who  didn'  repent  o'  it,  so 
sure  as  the  light.' 

A  look  of  anger — ^the  look  she  had  seen  when  he  passed  stag- 
gering home  firom  Hang  Fair — was  upon  his  face.  It  faded  out 
as  he  went  on. 

'  Not  that  I  do  love  blows  an'  fighting  more  than  another, 
'ithout  'tis  in  sport.  I've  a-bin  bent  in  mind  these' years  to  take 
a  little  farm.  I've  a-worked  for  it,  an'  I'll  do  it,  too.  Well,  111 
tell  ee,  then.  I've  a-thought  of  a  place.  Perhaps  mid  be  settled 
by  this  time.  'Tis  a  little  place,  an'  Dr.  William  Haggett  he've 
a-promised  to  help  me  into  it.  There's  one  or  two  have  a-zaid  a 
word  for  me  quiet  like,  to  get  it  on  my  own  life  an'  another.' 

So  his  one  longing  was  for  decent,  law-abiding  life.  As  little 
Patty  Winterhead  thought  of  the  suspicions  so  groundless  and 
tmjiwt  which  had  been  thrown  upon  the  young  Giles  Standerwick, 
and  all  because  of  his  misfortune,  she  could  scarcely  keep  her  own 
cotmsel.  She  burned  to  go  straight  home  and  set  her  father 
right ;  and  as  this  was  impossible,  she  softened  the  more  towards 
this  man  so  deeply  wronged. 

*  I  do  wish  ee  luck  wi'  all  my  heart ! '  she  burst  out  with  real 
feeliug.  '  I  do  hope  you'll  get  what  you  do  want,  an'  find  it  turn 
out  well.  La !  an'  then  you'll  be  a  farmer  too,  zo  well  as  the  rest. 
There,  you've  a-told  me  so  much,  I  shall  never  have  no  peace  till 
I  do  know  more.' 

She  had  already  outstayed  her  time,  and  now  she  hastily  rose 
to  go. 

*But  youll  come  up  here  again?'  he  said  eagerly.  *'Tis 
yours  as  much  as  mine,  an'  never  another  have  a- set  foot  here. 
An'  111  bring  up  a  tool  or  two  an'  make  it  better  for  ee.' 

*  Ay,  I  shaU  hope  to  come  up  an'  look  at  it  many  a  time,  Mr. 
Standerwick.' 
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She  held  out  her  hand  to  bid  good-bye. 

*  But  when'U  ee  come,  then  ?  Gome  a  Thursday,  an'  I'll 
meet  ee.' 

*  I  couldn*  be  sure  o'  Thursday.' 

'  Well,  then,  a  Vriday,'  he  went  on  with  growing  impatience. 

*  But  Vriday  is  bad  luck  to  go  or  come,'  she  laughed. 

*  Then  come  a  Zaturday,  an'  111  tell  ee  what's  a-done.' 

'  I  shall  zee  whe'er  I  can  or  no,'  she  said,  moving  towards  the 
opening. 

'  I  shall  look  for  ee  day  an'  night  from  now  to  then.  An'  if 
you  don't  come,  I  shall  still  look  for  ee  life  drough.' 

The  words  had  leapt  out  unawares.  He  spoke  because  he 
needs  must.  But  the  girl,  not  waiting  to  hear  more,  hastened 
through  the  narrow  passage,  thrust  aside  the  screen  of  ivy,  and 
stepped  out  into  the  sunlight.  Without  heed  to  the  abyss  below, 
she  pushed  her  way  through  the  bushes  and  ran  along  the  ledge. 
His  sudden  outburst  startled  her.  Down  the  shifting  hillside  and 
on  the  road  lier  steps  did  not  slacken,  until  having  gained  the 
quiet  drove  she  stood  a  moment  to  collect  her  thoughts. 

Out  of  the  dim  cool  shadow  of  the  cave  she  was  back  in  the 
6un.  Out  of  the  wonder  and  romance  once  more,  upon  the 
common  earth  of  everyday  life.  But  she  felt  dazed,  like  one  but 
just  awaked  from  a  dream.  The  intense  heat  glared  full  upon 
her;  it  glanced  from  the  bare  rocks  and  stones  around,  and 
glistened  upon  the  parched  bents  and  sunburnt  grass  that  grew 
between,  so  that  her  eyes  ached.  In  her  heart  was  a  vague  fear. 
Never  through  all  her  girlhood  until  to-day  had  she  done  a  thing 
to  hide,  but  now  not  for  the  world  would  she  have  it  known  where 
she  had  been.  She  trembled  lest  any  should  have  seen  her  climb 
the  clifif ;  and  yet,  whilst  she  mounted  the  slope  in  open  day,  the 
young  Giles  Standerwick  close  by,  in  the  loneliness  of  the  place 
no  danger  of  that  had  ever  entered  her  head. 

But  underneath  the  excitement  of  her  adventure,  the  wonder 
of  all  she  had  seen  and  the  strangeness  of  all  she  had  been  told, 
she  was  conscious  of  a  great  joy.  When,  with  the  careless  gaiety 
of  her  girl's  tongue,  she  cried  that  she  was  one-and-twenty,  yet  no 
man  had  cast  eye  upon  her  or  caught  a  mind  to  her  in  the  way  of 
love,  it  was  in  no  spirit  of  complaint.  That  was  her  lot,  and, 
fancy  free,  Bhe  could  laugh  at  it.  Now  at  a  word  a  host  of 
emotions,  unknown  and  undreamt  of,  sprang  up  within  her  breast. 
That  a  groover,  whose  father  had  been  hanged,  should  thus  speak 
tp  ber  wap  m  affront.     Even  if  he  should  get  the  fjiun  he  gpok^ 
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of,  what  did  he  think  ?  What  was  a  life  on  some  few  fields  and  a 
homestead  to  the  having  of  Charterhouse  for  one's  own  ?  Half  her 
bitterness  against  Sophia  was  because  she  was  not  good  enough 
for  a  Winterhead.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  pride,  because  no  man 
had  hitherto  loved  her,  little  Patty  Winterhead  felt  glad. 

.But  she  must  get  home.  Like  enough  her  father  would  be 
out,  and  she  longed  for  her  little  room  away  from  everybody. 
There  she  would  throw  herself  upon  her  bed,  and  rest  and 
think. 

She  lost  no  more  time.  Instead  of  going  by  the  meadow  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  she  took  a  path  leading  into  the  high 
road,  to  run  in  by  the  porch. 

The  great  hobnailed  door  stood  open,  as  always  in  summer 
time,  from  morn  to  night.  For  all  that,  the  passage  was  somewhat 
dark,  and  in  her  haste  she  stumbled  against  a  small  paper-covered 
trunk.  Then  Sophia  must  have  come  to  stay.  A  month  or  two 
ago  a  guest  unlooked  for  would  have  been  more  welcome  than  the 
light,  but  everything  in  Charterhouse  was  changed  of  late.  It 
made  her  mad  to  think  her  fieither  had  not  let  her  know.  Then 
by  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  all  *  han-pat,'  as  they  say,  and  close  handy 
to  be  carried  up,  she  saw  a  great  carpet-bag,  stuflFed  full  fit  to 
burst,  two  bandboxes  tied  together,  a  footy  little  reticule,  and  a 
trunk  covered  with  badger-skin  and  brass-headed  nails.  Why, 
Sophia  must  have  brought  on  every  thread  and  stitch  that  she 
had  to  the  back  of  her.  Enough  for  all  Ubley,  one  would 
a-thought.     But  sure  enough  some  folks  have  no  shame. 

Well,  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Since  Sophia  was  come,  she 
must  be  looked  to.  But  as  to  pretending  she  was  glad  to  see  her, 
little  Patty  Winterhead  was  not  going  to  be  so  double-faced. 

All  was  still  and  quiet.     She  marched  into  the  kitchen. 

The  chimney-back  in  summer  time  was  dressed  with  a  fresh 
green  bough,  and  that  morning  between  the  hand-dogs  she  had 
stood  a  brown  quart  cup  with  a  handful  of  dog  daisies  brought 
up  from  the  moor. 

Now  on  each  side,  just  as  if  there  were  a  fire,  a  guest  was 
sitting. 

Sophia,  on  the  settle,  stiflF  and  uncomfortable — from  work  and 
worry,  worn  even  sharper-featured  than  she  used  to  be,  and  with 
her  Ups  firm  set. 

And  over-right  in  the  arm-chair.  Aunt  Maria,  in  her  yellow 
gown  with  the  great  purple  fiowers,  her  face  large  and  red  as  a 
peony  fall  blown  and  ready  to  drop.     Full  an  hour 
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stared  at  each  other  with  never  a  word,  for  Aunt  Maria  was  upon 
her  dignity,  as  any  true  Winterhead  well  might  be. 

*Well,  Patty  Winterhead,  an*  where  have  yon  bin  a-taven 
about?  An'  where's  your  vather?'  was  her  greeting,  in  the 
querulous  voice  of  a  relative  of  means  suffering  under  a  slight. 

^  There,  kiss  your  aunt/  she  added,  and  held  up  her  cheek. 


(To  ht  coniwM.id.') 
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BEING  HIS  COMMONPLACE  BOOK  FOR   1898. 

Introduction. 

IT  is  with  very  real  humility  that,  following  the  example  of 
Thomas  Tosser,  who,  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  like 
myself  tilled  the  land  in  Norfolk,  I  take  up  my  pen  to  write  of 
femning.  The  subject  is  so  vast  and  the  effort  seems  so  pre- 
sumptuous. I  propose,  however,  that  this  book  shaU  be  the 
journal  of  a  farmer's  year  rather  than  a  work  about  £Eurming, 
setting  forth  with  other  things  the  thoughts  and  reflections  that 
occur  to  him  and  what  he  sees  day  by  day  in  field  or  wood  or 
meadow,  tdlibig  of  the  crops  and  those  who  grow  them,  of  the 
game  and  the  shooting  of  it,  of  the  ways  of  wild  creatures  and  the 
springing  of  flowers,  and  touching  on  some  of  the  thousand  trivial 
matters  that  occupy  the  attention  of  one  who  lives  a  good  deal 
in  the  company  of  Nature,  who  loves  it  and  tries  to  observe  it  to 
the  best  of  his  ability. 

I  said  '  of  the  trivial  matters,'  but  at  times  I  think  that  these 
natural  phenomena,  the  passage  of  the  seasons,  the  sweep  of  the 
winds  and  rain,  the  play  of  light  upon  the  common,  the  swell  and 
ebbing  of  the  flood  water  and  all  the  familiar  wonders  that  happen 
about  us  day  by  day,  have  for  those  who  take  note  of  them  more 
true  significance  than  the  things  we  seek  so  eagerly  in  cities  and 
in  the  rush  of  modem  life.  There  is  no  education  like  that 
which  we  win  fix>m  the  fellowship  of  Nature ;  nothing  else  teaches 
us  such  true  lessons,  or,  if  we  choose  to  open  our  minds  to  its 
sweet  influences,  exercises  so  deep  an  effect  upon  our  inner 
selves — an  effect  that  is  good  to  its  last  grain.  I  say '  if  we  choose,' 
for  there  are  many  in  all  classes  of  life  who  pass  their  days  in  the 
fields  and  yet  never  open  their  minds«    Of  the  inner  side  and 

*  It  is  intended  to  print  from  time  to  time  instalments  of  Mr.  Haggard's 
Farming  Commmplaoe  Book,  though  they  will  not  necessarily  appear  every 
month.  The  whole  will  be  published  in  book  form  in  the  autumn  of  next 
year.'-^KD. 
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meaning  of  things  they  see  nothing ;  they  do  not  understand  that 
to  win  her  fevours  Nature  is  a  mistress  who  must  be  worshipped 
with  the  spirit  as  well  as  admired  with  the  eyes.  Sach  folk  miss 
much. 

Let  the  reader  of  utilitarian  mind  have  patience,  however, 
for  there  will  be  a  practical  side  to  this  book.  I  am  a  farmer,  and 
engaged  in  a  desperate  endeavour  to  make  my  feurming  pay. 
Perhaps  the  chronicle  of  my  struggles  may  have  interest  for  others 
so  situated ;  may  at  least— if  one  man's  experience  in  farming 
or  anything  else  is  ever  of  any  use  to  others — teach  them  what  to 
avoid.  To  prove  that  I  set  out  the  exact  truth,  moreover,  at  the 
end  of  this  introduction  I  shall  print,  amongst  other  things,  a 
statement  of  the  financial  conditions  under  which  my  forming  is 
carried  on,  and  of  its  pecuniary  results  up  to  the  present  time. 

One  more  word  of  warning.  This  is  not  to  be  the  history  of  the 
working  of  a  great  ferm  run  by  some  rich  man  regardless  of  expense, 
with  model  buildings,  model  machinery,  and  the  rest  of  it.  On 
the  contrary,  here  is  but  a  modest  place,  modestly,  if  sufficiently, 
furnished  with  the  necessary  buildings,  capital,  instruments,  and 
labour.  Possibly  for  this  very  reason  the  details  connected  with  it 
may  prove  of  the  more  value  to  readers  interested  in  the  subject. 
After  all,  few  people  have  to  do  with  great  and  perfectly  equipped 
ferms,  whereas  many — to  their  sorrow — have  small  holdiiigs  thrown 
on  their  hands  in  bad  order.  How  often  indeed  has  a  reader  been 
annoyed  after  purchasing  a  handbook  on  some  sport  or  amuse- 
ment in  which  he  is  interested — let  us  say  on  shooting — ^to  find 
that,  to  all  appearance,  it  has  been  written  by  a  millionaire  for 
millionaires.  Very  few  people  can  base  their  estimate  of  sport  on 
five  or  eight  thousand  acres  of  the  best  game  country  in  England, 
or  look  on  100  brace  of  driven  partridge  as  a  small  day.  Some- 
thing humbler  in  scale  would  be  more  useful  to  them.  Perhaps 
the  same  consideration  applies  to  a  book  dealing  with  the  land. 

In  all  I  am  now  farming  365  acres  of  land  or  thereabouts,  of 
which  261  are  situated  in  this  parish  of  Ditchingham,  and  104 
in  the  parish  of  Bedingham  five  miles  away.  Of  the  261  acres  at 
Ditchingham  I  hire  about  110  acres,  and  am  therefore,  as  regards 
this  proportion  of  the  land,  a  tenant  farmer  holding  under  three 
separate  landlords.  This  may  seem  a  large  amount  of  land  to 
hire,  being  considerably  more  than  a  third  of  the  total  acreage, 
but  the  explanation  is  twofold.  First,  these  pieces  of  land  cut 
into  my  own  farm ;  and,  secondly,  as  I  find  from  experience  that 
it  is  more  economical  to  farm  on  a  considerable  scale  than  on  a 
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small  one,  it  suited  my  purpose  to  take  the  holdings  as  they  came 
into  the  market,  rather  than  to  disturb  old  tenants  on  other  land 
in  my  own  possession  in  the  parish. 

This  110  acres  is  rented,  some  of  it,  at  a  high  price  (for  the 
times)  and  some  moderately,  the  net  total  payable  being 
\\\l.  108.,  or  about  \L  an  acre.  But  on  the  turnover  of  a  farm 
of  this  size  even  1112.  for  rent  makes  no  enormous  figure.  The 
wise  people  who  are  continually  shouting  into  our  ears  that  the 
real  remedy  for  agricultural  depression  is  a  further  reduction  of 
rents  are  indeed  very  much  mistaken.  Let  farming  become  once 
more  a  fairly  remunerative  business,  and  we  farmers  shall  not 
grumble  at  a  reasonable  rent ;  but  let  it  remain  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  has  been  for  the  last  ten  years,  and,  save  in  very  excep- 
tional instances,  the  abolition  of  rent  altogether  would  not  enable 
it  to  pay  a  living  profit. 

At  Bedingham  none  of  the  land  is  hired,  the  farm,  which 
belongs  to  this  estate,  having  been  thrown  upon  my  hands  four 
years  ago.  I  might  have  relet  it,  but  found  out  in  time  that  the 
applicant  had  practically  no  capital.  As  I  had  recently  ex- 
perienced the  joys  of  *^such  a  tenant^in  another  farm — at  an 
expense  to  myself  of  a  loss  of  several  hundred  pounds — I  declined 
the  offer,  and  took  the  land  in  hand.  Perhaps  it  will  be  more 
convenient  if  I  describe  this  place  first. 

The  name  of  it  is  the  Moat  Farm,  but  whether  it  is  so  called 
from  a  large  pond  in  the  meadow  in  front  of  the  house,  or  because 
it  was  once  a  '  Mote '  or  meeting-place,  a  gathering-ground  perhaps 
of  long  forgotten  parish  councils,  is  more  than  I  can  say.  The 
origin  of  the  name  of  the  village  itself — Bedingham — gives  food 
for  conjecture.  Blomefield  informs  us  that  it  is  derived  from  a 
rivulet  in  Sussex  called  the  Beding ;  but  why  a  village  in  Norfolk 
should  take  its  name  from  a  streamlet  in  Sussex,  he  does  not 
explain.  If  he  be  right,  the  christening  took  place  some  time  ago, 
for  the  '  town  *  seems  to  have  been  called  Bedingham  in  the  days 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  owned  the  greater  part  of  it, 
which  was  taken  charge  of  by  his  steward,  one  Godric.  Quite 
close  also,  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Hedenham,  the  Romans 
had  a  brick  kiln,  there  is  one  there  still,  so  probably  they  were 
acquainted  with  Bedingham. 

There  are  few  things  that  give  rise  to  reflections  more  melan- 
choly— since  the  fate  of  all  those  bygone  worthies  who  owned  it 
is  that  which  awaits  us — than  the  contemplation  of  any  piece  of 
ground  to  which  we  chance  to  be  attached  and  to  see^ioid  walk 
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upon  almost  daily.  We  may  know  its  recent  history,  tniditimis 
may  even  survive  of  old  So-and-so,  and  how  he  &rmed  ^  Sixty 
years  gone ; '  but  before  that !  How  many  generations  of  tbem 
have  taken  exactly  the  same  interest  in  exactly  the  same  fields? 
How  many  dead  eyes  day  by  day,  as  ours  do,  have  dwelt  upon  the 
swell  of  yonder  rise,  or  the  dip  of  the  little  valley  ?  How  many 
dead  hands  have  tilled  that  CeJIow,  or  mown  that  pasture?  Look 
at  the  long  procession  of  them — savages  herding  cattle  and  hogs, 
scores  of  generations  of  these ;  slaves  under  the  charge  of  a  Roman 
overseer,  Saxons,  Danes,  Normans,  monks,  English  of  all  the 
dynasties,  our  immediate  predecessors,  and,  last  of  all,  ourselves. 
And  the  land  itself?  Scarcely  changed,  as  I  believe.  Any  por* 
tion  of  it  that  chanced  to  be  forest  in  his  day  excepted,  the  Suon 
Thane,  Hagan,  who  farmed  it  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, would  know  it  again  at  once,  for  every  little  rise  and  fidl 
of  it  is  the  same  as  in  his  generation ;  the  stream  is  the  same,  the 
roads  follow  exactly  the  same  winds  and  turns,  taking  the  same 
course  dictated  to  them  in  the  beginning  by  the  occurrence  of 
swampy  land  or  the  presence  of  groves  of  ancient  oaks.  The  land 
is  more  generally  enclosed,  and  the  trees  upon  it  would  seem  to 
have  moved  themselves  into  unfamiliar  places,  there  would  be  the 
principal  differences  in  his  eyes.  But  when  it  came  to  the  question 
of  soil,  probably  he  could  tell  us  the  nature  of  every  acre  of  it. 
Yonder  it  would  never  do  to  plough  after  wet  lest  it  should  *  kill ' 
the  land.  That  piece  is  ^  scaldy '  because  the  gravel  comes  near  to 
the  top  soil,  and  com  would  not '  cast '  on  it  in  a  dry  season.  And 
so  forth.  Doubtless  his  information  would  be  correct  to  the 
letter,  except  where  some  swamps  are  concerned,  for  in  this  part 
of  Norfolk  they  have  all  been  drained.  Things  move  slowly 
in  our  temperate  clime,  and  more  than  a  thousand  years  are 
wanted  to  alter  even  the  character  of  the  soil  of  a  field — or  so  I 
believe. 

Well,  Hagan  the  Thane  has  gone  to  his  rest  in  the  church- 
yard yonder,  whither  since  his  day,  though  the  population  of 
the  hamlet  is  small,  he  must  have  been  followed  by  over  six 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bedingham.  They  are  all  for- 
gotten, every  man  of  them,  but  the  names  of  the  more  recent 
generations  are  recorded  in  registers  which  few  ever  open,  though 
I  shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  about  them.  Yet  some  of 
them  were  people  of  importance  in  tiieir  day.  For  instance, 
th  ere  were  the  de  Goumays  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  Nicholas 
de  Stutvile,  who  married  Gunnora,  an  heiress  of  the  de  Goumays, 
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lost  his  lands  in  Bedinghom  for  rebellion  against  King  John.  The 
wrath  of  that  monarch  was  not  very  long  lived,  however,  for  in 
1206  he  restored  to  Nicholas  the  son  that  which  he  had  taken  from 
Nicholas  the  father.  Then  there  were  Bigods  and  de  Udedales, 
and  Q-ostlings  and  Sheltons,  one  of  whom,  by  the  way,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  conveyed  an  estate  here  to  Thomas  Hauchet,  of 
Upp  Hall,  Braughing,  Herts,  now  the  property  of  the  writer's 
friend,  Mr.  Charles  Longman,  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine,  The 
Stanhow  family  were  here  also  for  some  two  hnndred  and  fifty 
years.  Then  came  the  Stones,  one  of  whom  married  Catherine, 
the  heiress  of  the  Stanhows,  who  lived  on  at  Bedingham  Hall  till 
within  the  memory  of  folk  still  alive.  At  last  th^y  died  out,  and 
the  old  hall  was  pulled  down,  and  with  it  departed  such  glory  as 
Bedingham  possessed,  for  now,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the 
clergyman  (who  is  expected  to  exist  on  about  140i.  a  year),  no  gentle 
family  lives  in  the  parish. 

Of  all  these  faint  and  feur-off  ghosts  who  once  were  men 
and  women  (and  owned  or  cultivated  my  farm)  the  one  who 
interests  me  most  is  that  member  of  the  Bruce  or  Brews 
family,  who  died  'beyond  sea'  and  caused  his  heart  to  be 
sent  back  to  Bedingham  for  burial.  The  heart  still  lies  in  the 
chancel,  enclosed,  so  says  tradition,  in  a  casket  of  silver.  Tradi- 
tion tells  us  also  that  its  owner  fell  in  the  Crusades,  but  I  can 
find  no  confirmation  of  the  report.  Perhaps  the  story  has  become 
mixed  with  that  of  the  heart  of  a  more  famous  Bruce  and  its 
adventures  in  the  Crusades. 

There  was  a  priory  at  Bedingham,  for  Sir  John  de  Udedale 
granted  the  manor  to  the  Canons  of  Walsingham  in  1318.  So 
the  priory  must  have  existed  for  something  more  than  two 
centuries  when  Henry  VIII.  seized  it  and  granted  it  to  one 
Thomas  Oawdy.  All  that  is  left  of  the  monks  to-day  is  an  ancient 
building,  said  to  have  been  part  of  the  priory,  which  is  now  used 
as  a  farmhouse.  It  stands  close  to  the  church,  a  long  and  beau- 
tiful building,  which  used  to  be  called  the  *  Mother '  church  of 
this  district,  probably  built,  or  rebuilt,  by  the  monks.  If  so,  this 
is  the  only  monument  they  have  left  behind  them ;  but  I  often 
wonder  what  their  life  was  like  in  the  grey  old  priory,  and,  when 
they  were  not  praying  in  the  church,  what  they  did  with  their  time 
during  their  long  peaceful  day  of  more  than  two  centuries.  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  commissioners  reported  their  priory  for  riotous 
or  unseemly  practices,  indeed  it  seems  difficult  to  connect  such 
iiBtst  doings  with  Bedingham  or  its  inhabitants,  cleri( 
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though  this  may  be  mere  Arcadian  prejudice.  Therefore,  as  Mete 
is  no  fishing  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  old  monks  must  have  been  great  farmers,  and  probably 
very  good  ones  according  to  their  lights  and  opportunities. 

I  make  no  excuse  for  these  remarks  on  the  history  of  Beding- 
ham,  introduced  into  a  description  of  a  farm  in  the  parish,  since  I 
believe  that  most  readers  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  some- 
thing almost  &scinating  about  such  records  and  the  speculations 
to  which  they  give  rise.  The  crown  and  charm  of  rural  England 
is  its  antiquity.  Our  American  relations  may  bring  these  villages 
to  poverty  by  swamping  the  markets  and  thus  destroying  oar 
agricultural  prosperity,  but  in  a  certain  sense  we  are  revenged 
upon  them.  I  wonder  what  they  would  give  for  a  few  hamlets 
with  a  pedigree  like  that  of  Bedingham.  Here  such  places  and 
their  pasts  are  quite  unnoticed;  there,  where  they  have  more 
taste  and  sympathy  for  what  is  bygone,  they  would  be  prized 
indeed.  But  so  it  is.  Anyone  who,  like  the  present  writer,  has 
lived  in  new  countries,  and  been  more  than  satisfied  with  their 
unshaped  crudity,  turns  home  again  with  a  sharpened  appetite 
for  things  hoar  with  age,  and  with  a  gathered  reverence  towards 
that  which  has  been  hallowed  by  the  custom  of  generations. 
The  lives  of  us  individuals  are  so  short  that  we  learn  to  take 
a  kind  of  comfort  in  the  contemplation  of  communities  linked 
together  from  century  to  century  by  an  unbroken  bond  of  blood, 
and  moulded  to  a  fixed  type  of  character  by  surroundings  and 
daily  occupations  which  have  scarcely  varied  since  the  days  of 
Harold. 

The  Moat  Farm  at  Bedingham  is  a  heavy  land  farm,  in  &ct  it 
would  be  diflBcult  to  find  a  heavier.  Walk  over  it  in  wet  weather, 
and  five  minutes  of  hard  work  will  scarcely  clean  your  boots,  so 
*  loving  *  is  the  country  ;  walk  over  it  in  dry  before  the  frost  has 
broken  up  the  clods  in  winter,  or  rain  has  slaked  them  in  sunmier, 
and  you  must  be  careftd  lest  you  twist  your  ankle.  But  heavy 
land,  unless  it  be  very  *  thin  in  the  skin,'  does  not  necessarily 
mean  bad  land.  Indeed,  if  I  were  given  the  choice,  I  would  fiir 
rather  undertake  a  heavy  land  farm  in  good  order  than  one 
liable  to  *  scald,'  which  refuses  to  produce  a  crop  of  hay  or  roots 
unless  deluged  day  by  day  vrith  rain.  Perhaps,  however,  this 
conviction  owes  something  to  the  three  years  of  drought  which  we 
have  just  experienced.  The  clay  of  Bedingham  laughs  at  droughts ; 
as  an  old  fellow  there  said  to  me,  *  It  didn't  never  take  no  harm 
from  it  since  Adam/  and  on  it  during  these  dry  years  I  have 
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grown  some  very  good  barleys.  Indeed,  my  Bedingham  barley 
of  1896  fetched  the  highest  price  of  any  produced  in  this  district 
that  year. 

Several  causes  have  combined  to  give  the  heavy  soils  so  bad  a 
name,  and  to  knock  down  the  value  of  such  land  in  East  Anglia  to 
about  lOi.  the  acre.  First  and  foremost  among  these  is  the  ruinous 
cheapness  of  com.  The  heavy  lands  are  corn-growing  lands,  and 
if  it  no  longer  pays  to  grow  the  com  they  are  supposed  to  be  of  no 
further  value.  I  say  '  supposed  to  be/  for  reasons  which  I  will 
give  presently.  Then  they  are  expensive  to  stock  and  work 
properly,  the  farmer  must  have  good  horses  and  enough  of  them, 
the  draining  must  be  attended  to  in  its  proper  rotation,  and  so 
forth.  Lastly,  when  once  they  are  thoroughly  foul  and  neglected 
it  is  a  long  and  costly  business  to  get  them  straight  again.  When 
a  ditch  has  not  been  cleaned,  or  a  pond  '  fied,'  or  a  field  drained, 
or  a  hedge  cut  on  such  a  farm  for  years,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is 
no  light  task  to  overtake  the  work ;  indeed,  it  cannot  be  done, 
without  great  expense  for  labour,  under  a  period  of  time,  probably 
two  four-year  shifts.  This  state  of  afifairs  means,  moreover,  that 
the  land  is  foul  with  docks  and  other  weeds,  and  to  clean  it  is  a 
labour  of  Hercules.  Consequently,  a  heavy  land  farm  in  this  state, 
or  anything  approaching  to  it,  is  practically  valueless  to  a  yearly 
tenant,  as  it  would  take  him  several  years  to  *  right-side'  it, 
during  which  time,  unless  he  chanced  to  be  a  man  of  substance, 
he  would  probably  starve. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  the  extraordinary  drop  in  the  value  of 
heavy  land  in  this  neighbourhood.  My  predecessor  in  this 
property  about  thirty-five  years  ago  purchased  a  farm  of  195  acres 
of  heavy  land  for  a  sum  of  6,000i.  In  1868  this  farm  was  let  for 
2621.,  the  tenant  paying  the  tithe  of  35i.  In  1881  the  rent  had 
fallen  to  2001.  Then  came  the  bad  seasons,  indeed  they  had 
already  begun  with  the  fearful  year  of  1879,  and  the  tenant,  a 
worthy  man  of  the  old  school  who  felt  his  age,  had  neither  the 
energy  nor  the  capital  to  stand  up  against  them.  He  drifted  into 
insolvency,  and  the  fiarra  was  relet  to  another  tenant  at  a  greatly 
reduced  rent.  This  gentleman,  although  it  was  not  discovered  at 
the  time,  was  alretwiy  practically  insolvent.  In  the  end  he  went 
bankrupt,  and  the  estate  lost  several  hundred  pounds.  Now  I 
was  anxious  to  take  the  farm  in  hand,  as  at  the  time  I  chanced  to 
be  able  to  command  the  2fi00L  capital  which  would  have  been 
necessary  to  do  so.  But  my  late  firiend  and  agent,  a  very  well 
knowu  ond  regpected  Iforfolk  auctioneer  and  valuer,  dissuaded  m^ 
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from  this  course.  By  this  time,  like  everybody  else,  he  was 
thoroughly  frightened  at  the  outlook  for  farming,  and  assured  me 
that  I  should  certainly  lose  l,000i.  over  the  transaction.  My  own 
belief  is  that  I  should  not  have  lost  more  than  a  hundred  or  two, 
while  by  now  the  farm  would  be  in  really  first-class  condition. 
However  I  bowed  to  his  judgment  and  experience  and  the  farm  was 
relet,  this  time  for  50i.  a  year — as  he  could  only  value  the  land  at 
8i.  the  acre  I  declined  to  go  further  and  attempt  to  sell  it.  Out 
of  this  magnificent  revenue  I  am  expected  to  repair  the  house 
and  extensive  buildings,  to  bear  the  ordinary  landlord's  charges, 
find  the  seed  for  laying  down  permanent  pastures,  and  pay  the 
tithe,  which  now,  I  believe,  has  declined  to  about  25i,,  or  half 
the  gross  rental.  Also,  I  am  called  upon  for  subscriptions  to 
local  charities.  By  the  way,  can  it  ever  have  been  contemplated 
that  the  system  of  tithe  should  work  thus  ?  When  the  farm  let 
for  262L  the  tithe  seems  to  have  been  about  30i. ;  now,  when  the 
rent  is  601.  the  tithe  is  about  25i.,  a  large  proportion — to  the 
profits  I  was  about  to  write,  but,  of  course,  there  are  none.  To 
own  that  farm  costs  a  considerable  sum  out  of  pocket  annually. 

To  return  to  the  Moat  Farm  at  Bedingham.  It  is  very  stiflF, 
though  not  so  stiff  as  some  in  this  neighbourhood,  that  is  if 
common  repute  and  nomenclature  go  for  anything.  ^  Muck  and 
Misery  *  one  is  called,  and  another  *  Stark-Naked  Farm.'  They 
are  heavy  land  both  of  them.  For  a  good  many  years  before  I 
began  to  work  it  the  land  had  been  farmed  *  off-hand,'  that  is  to 
say,  the  tenant  did  not  live  on  the  farm,  but  put  in  a  working 
bailiff.  The  result  of  this  kind  of  arrangement  is  generally 
apparent  in  the  outward  aspect  of  the  homestead.  When  the 
farmer  lives  on  a  place  himself  in  most  cases  it  is  kept  tidy.  His 
wife  or  family  look  to  the  flowers,  one  of  them  is  sure  to  grow  a 
few  roses,  wall-flowers,  dahlias  or  hollyhocks.  Vegetables  for  the 
family  use  are  cultivated  also,  either  by  the  tenant  himself, 
though  farmers  are  generally  very  bad  gardeners,  or  by  one  of  his 
men  in  their  spare  time,  or  when  the  weather  is  unsuitable  fwr 
other  jobs.  Often  enough,  however,  the  labourer  in  charge  of  an 
'  off-hand '  farm  takes  little  interest  in  such  matters.  The  garden 
grows  up,  the  apple  trees  are  unpruned,  and  a  briar  bush  or  two 
alone  remain  to  show  where  once  were  the  roses  they  have  choked. 

Such  was  the  case  at  Bedingham.  The  buildings,  moreover,  were 
dilapidated  and  the  yards  like  pit-holes.  Year  by  year  the  muck 
had  been  carted  out  of  them,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  bed 
on  which  it  lay ;  but  rarely,  indeed,  if  ever,  had  an^  stones  been 
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put  in  to  make  them  good.  In  these  clay  lands  stones  are 
scarce.  A  certain  number  of  flints  are  ploughed  up  and  gathered 
on  the  layers,  but  these  are  used  for  more  urgent  repairs,  such  as 
that  of  the  round  where  the  horse  walks  when  at  work  on  the 
cbaffing-machine,  or  to  mend  the  gate  openings.  The  yards  are 
left  to  take  their  chance,  and  the  muck  in  them  to  soak  in  a  pond 
of  water  till  it  could  better  be  described  as  dirty  straw  than  good 
manure. 

Thus  too  often  it  is  with  everything;  so  long  as  it  will  possibly 
serve  it  is  neglected,  that  is  unless  it  is  something  that  the  landlord 
can  be  forced  or  worried  into  repairing.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  gates,  that  on  such  a  farm  are  often  represented  by  a  rickety 
ledge  or  two,  and  a  broken  back  leaning  against  a  post  so  rotten 
that  a  strong  man  could  push  it  over,  or,  rather,  break  it  just  where 
it  enters  the  ground.  Here  it  is  that  a  post  gets  the  '  wets  and 
drys,'  and  here  it  is  that  the  best  of  them  go  in  time.  Even  if  a 
tenant  is  bound  by  lease  to  leave  the  gates  in  good  repair  it  is  much 
the  same.  This  was  the  case  at  Bedingham,  and  I  remember  when 
it  came  '  in  hand,'  seeing  a  carpenter  engaged  in  tinkering  at  the 
gates.  Yet  since  I  have  had  it  I  have  been  obliged  to  renew  some 
of  them  altogether,  and  many  others  are  worn  out.  Another  thing 
much  neglected  by  most  tenants  of  late  years  is  the  periodical 

*  fying,'  or  cleaning  out  of  pit-holes,  and  even  of  large  ditches.  If 
the  pits  are  not  cleaned  animals  feeding  in  the  fields  are  b'able  to 
get  *  laid,'  or  bogged,  but  their  owners  take  the  risk  of  that  rather 
than  go  to  the  expense  of  fying,  although  in  truth  the  mud  thrown 
from  the  ponds  almost  repays  this  cost,  since  it  is  most  valuable  for 
the  refreshing  of  pastures.  Again,  if  the  ditches  are  neglected  on 
heavy  land,  the  mouths  of  the  drains  get  blocked  and  the  soil 
becomes  sour  and  sodden  with  water,  after  which  its  owner  will 
soon  hear  that  ^  the  mucky  old  land  won't  grow  northin'  at  all,  not 
enough  to  feed  a  cow  on  ten  acres  of  it,'  or  something  equally 
depressing.     Since  I  took  over  the  Moat  Farm  in  1894  I  have 

*  fyed '  every  pond  upon  it.  Out  of  one  of  them,  that  in  front  of 
the  homestead,  there  were  drawn  more  than  two  hundred  loads  of 
mud.  According  to  the  testimony  of  the  *  oldest  inhabitant '  it 
had  not  been  touched  for  over  fifty  years. 

Still,  on  the  whole,  the  Bedingham  farm  was  not  in  such  bad 
order  when  I  took  charge  of  it,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  feet  that 
one  field  wajl  clean  enough  to  lay  down  in  pasture.  It  used  to  be 
very  well  formed  by  a  worthy  man  who  understood  heavy  land. 
He  died  of  consumption  ;  and,  after  his  death,  his  executoM  carried 
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on  his  business,  but  the  land  was  notqnite  so  well  done  by.  Still, 
if  judged  by  the  state  of  the  larger  farm  at  Ditchingham,  of  which 
I  shall  have  to  speak  presently,  its  condition  was  good — a  com- 
parative term,  however. 

The  Moat  Farm  has  in  all  an  area  of  about  104  acres,  whereof 
twenty-five  acres  or  thereabouts  were  permanent  pasture  in  1894. 
Of  this  grass,  however,  fourteen  acres  (No.  20  in  the  accompanying 
map)  is  land  cleared  by  stubbing  up  a  wood  known  as  Wet^dill 
Wood.  This  appears  to  have  been  done  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
for  old  men  still  living  in  the  parish  remember  it.     The  ground 
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however,  was  left  thickly  covered  with  oaks,  small  in  size  owing 
to  the  poverty  of  the  sub- soil.  I  am  told  that  they  have  not 
altered  in  girth  for  more  than  a  generation,  but  they  are  of  good 
quality.  I  have  cut  down  about  seventy  of  these  oaks  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  used  them  in  farm  repairs.  Underneath 
them  many  brambles  cumber  the  soil  in  little  clumps.  These 
are  now  cut  out  annually,  and  the  surface-drains  having  been 
reopened,  the  pasture  is  improving.  Last  year  a  considerable  head 
of  young  things,  about  ten  in  all,  together  with  two  colts,  found  a 
living  oji  this  fourteen  acres  during  the  summer  month?.    That 
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it  was  not  a  bad  one  was  evident  from  their  condition  in  autumn, 
the  colts  especially  being  as  fat  as  butter. 

The  rest  of  the  old  pasture  is  good,  and  produces  excellent  hay. 
All  the  land  round  the  wood  is  heavy,  cold,  and  very  flat,  especially 
the  pieces  numbered  respectively  19,  15,  16,  17  and  21.  When 
negotiations  were  going  on  for  the  reletting  of  the  &rm,  the  tenant 
would  oflFer  no  rent  at  all  for  them,  alleging  them  to  be  worthless. 
I  was  of  a  different  opinion  ;  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  the 
reader  to  my  way  of  thinking.  The  land,  it  is  true,  had  many 
disadvantages.  Indeed,  however  carefully  it  was  cultivated,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  one  root  crop  in  four,  on  the  pieces  in  question, 
would  repay  the  trouble  and  expense  of  cultivation.  Either  the 
roots  would  get  a  *  wet  stunt '  in  rainy  weather,  or  the  soil  would '  set 
hard,'  or,  for  some  reason  unexplained,  they  would  receive  a  *  check  * 
in  their  early  youth  from  which  they  could  never  recover.  In  good 
seasons,  which  at  Bedingham  means  very  dry  seasons,  com  would 
do  fairly  on  these  lands,  but  the  crop  could  scarcely  be  relied  on. 

Now,  from  the  first,  I  had  seen  that  if  a  farm  of  this  character 
is  to  be  made  to  pay  in  these  days,  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  labour  bill  down  as  low  as  possible,  and  to  reduce  the  number 
of  horses  necessary  to  its  working,  which,  by  the  way,  if  I 
remember  right,  was  four  for  the  first  two  years.  To  do  this,  it 
was  necessary  that  a  good  deal  more  land  should  go  down  to 
grass,  and  for  grass  accordingly  I  set  apart  pieces  numbered 
10,  19,  15,  16,  17  and  21.  As  might  be  expected,  my  idea  of 
laying  land  of  this  character  down  to  grass  at  all,  met  with 
considerable  criticism.  The  late  tenant  had  informed  me,  when  I 
made  the  suggestion  to  him,  that  it  was  futile,  as  the  grass  would 
never  stand  more  than  three  years ;  and  other  authorities  were 
not  much  more  encouraging.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  I  happened 
to  read  in  the  Times  the  letter  from  Mr.  Elliot  of  Clifton  Park, 
describing  his  method  of  dealing  with  bad  thin-skinned  lands  which 
he  wished  to  lay  down,  by  mixing  with  the  permanent  grass  seeds  a 
proportion  of  deep  rooting  herbs — weeds,  some  would  call  them — 
such  as  chicory,  bumet,  lucerne,  and  yarrow,  the  object  being  to 
pierce  the  hard  pan  of  clay  sub- soil  with  their  roots,  and  let  the 
air  down  into  it  to  do  its  fertilising  work.  This  experiment,  after 
some  correspondence  with  Mr.  Elliot,  who  most  kindly  replied  to 
my  queries,  I  determined  to  try  upon  the  worst  piece  of  all,  about 
six  acres  of  land  next  to  the  wood,  numbered  19  on  the  map. 
Accordingly,  having  first  been  thoroughly  ^  T)ush-drained,'  a  process 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  l^ter,  down  it  wpit.  thor 
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permanent  pasture  seeds,  plus  the  deep-rooted  'rubbish/  being 
sown  in  a  crop  of  barley.^  In  the  two  following  years,  1895  and 
1896,  Nos.  15  and  16  were  also  laid  down  respectivdy ;  but,  fearing 
to  put  all  our  eggs  into  one  basket,  my  steward.  Hood,  and  I 
agreed  to  largely  modify  the  proportion  of  deep-rooted  herbs. 
Last  spring  also,  the  narrow  two  and  a  half  acres  marked  No.  10 
was  kid  down,  as  I  desired  to  connect  pasture  No.  7  with  the 
seven-acre  £Eir  meadow,  No.  1 1,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  belt  of 
grass  at  this  end  of  the  farm.  As  this  two  acres  (No.  10)  is  very 
good  land,  none  of  the  herbs  were  sown  with  the  grass  seeds. 

Now  for  the  results  so  far  as  they  have  gone.  Of  the  three 
heavy  land  pieces,  that  which  received  the  fiill  dose  of  deep- 
rooted  herbs  (No.  19)  looks  for  the  best,  though  of  course  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  older  than  No.  16  by  one  year,  and  than 
No.  16  by  two  years.  Last  summer,  however,  it  threw  up  an 
abundant  supply  of  herbage  on  which,  eked  out  with  some  cake, 
seven  yearling  steers  and  in-calf  heifers  lived  for  several  month?, 
although  the  season  was  exceptionally  dry  and  distresang  to 
pastures,  especially  to  young  pastures.  No.  15,  on  the  contrary,  did 
not  look  or  do  very  grandly,  although  it  was  laid  down  clean  and 
drained,  and  its  soil  is  no  worse  than  that  of  No.  19.  It  was  set 
for  hay,  but  the  grass  seemed  so  short  and  poor  that  we  deter- 
mined to  let  it  stand  until  the  seeds  were  almost  ripe,  and  then 
feed  it  instead.  This  was  done ;  with  the  result  that  the  field  is 
now  a  mat  of  tiny  seedlings,  sprung  from  the  seeds  knocked  oat 
by  the  cattle  as  they  fed.  Off  No.  16  we  took  a  crop  of  hay,  as 
it  is  usual  to  do  in  the  first  year  of  a  pasture ;  but,  owing  to  the 
drought,  it  was  a  poor  one. 

The  general  result  of  the  experiment,  it  may  interest  Mr. 
Elliot  to  learn,  should  he  ever  chance  to  read  of  it,  up  to  the 
present  is  strikingly  in  &vour  of  his  system ;  so  much  so,  i^at 

*  This  is  the  mixture  of  seeds  with  whioh  No.  19  was  sown  down  four  years 
ago,  and  which  has  been  sown  for  permanent  pasture  with  the  barley  on  Ka  21 
this  year. 

Pbopoktions  per  Acbe. 

IJlbs.       CommonYellow  Clover  or  Tref oil  1  lb. 
3      „         Timothy  or  Meadow  Catstail    •    2  Ibe. 
1}    „         Rough  Stalked  Meadow  Gcass.    3    „ 
Alsike  Clover   .        .        .        .    2    „ 


Kiorin 

Meadow  Foxtail 
Crested  Dogstail 
Bough  Cocksfoot 
Hard  Fescue  . 
Tall  Fescue     . 
Sheep's  Fescue 
Meadow  Fescue 
Perennial  Rye  Grass 
Greater  Birdsfoot  Ti 


efoi 


8 
2 

2 
2 

3 
3 

4 


Perennial  Bed  Clover  •  ,  3 
Perennial  White  Clover  .  .  2 
Chicory  •  ....  2 
Burnet  •  •  •  •  •  2 
Lucerne  •  ,  •  •  .2 
Yarrow     •  •        •        •    1 


46  lbs,  in  f^.    The  four  last  mentioned  are  the  deep-rooted  horbs* 
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I  intend  to  lay  down  field  No.  21  this  spring  exactly  on 
the  same  principle.  There  is,  however,  one  drawback  which 
should  be  mentioned.  These  herbs — or  perhaps  it  is  only  the 
chicory,  the  most  valuable  of  them  for  the  particular  purpose  of 
aeration,  because,  as  I  am  told,  the  most  deep-rooted — throw  up 
tall  and  unsightly  heads,  which  cattle  feed  round  and  sometimes 
refuse,  with  the  result  that  a  pasture  sown  with  them  looks  as 
though  it  were  infested  with  a  crop  of  peculiarly  vigorous  docks. 
The  only  remedy  for  this  unsightliness  is,  about  Midsummer,  to 
send  a  man  over  the  field  with  a  scythe,  charged  to  mow  them 
down — after  all,  no  great  or  costly  task. 

This  year  the  field  No.  19  is  to  come  for  hay ;  and  I  hope  to 
record  in  these  pages  the  details  of  its  progress,  and  of  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  crop.  The  pasture  has  now  arrived  at  that  age 
when,  according  to  the  prophets  of  ill,  it  might  be  expected  to  begin 
to  die  away,  and  its  future  is  therefore  of  interest.  I  may  add  that 
it  has  never  been  manured,  as  have  most  of  the  new  pastures  here 
at  Ditchingham,  of  which  I  shall  speak  when  I  come  to  write  of 
this  Home  Farm,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  never  had  any  muck 
to  spare.  Most  of  it,  however,  has  now  received  a  coating  of  mud 
dug  out  from  ponds  and  ditches,  the  best  I  have  to  give  it,  and 
a  great  deal  better  than  nothing  at  all. 

Bordering  my  land  is  other  land,  I  know  not,  or  have  for- 
gotten, who  farms  it  or  owns  it,  but  on  this  land  are  fields  which, 
as  I  presume,  have  been  *  laid  down.'  To  me,  looking  over  a 
neighbouring  lane,  the  herbage  seems  to  consist  chiefly  of  water 
grass,  black  grass,  elm  suckers,  and  various  weeds  whereon  even  a 
rabbit  would  scarcely  find  a  living.  So  far,  at  any  rate,  mine  is 
better,  though  the  soil,  presumably,  is  the  same. 

The  truth  is  that  in  these  parts,  and  under  the  present  con- 
ditions of  farming,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  quite  useless  to  entrust 
the  laying  down  of  permanent  pastures  on  difficult  soils  to  tenants. 
The  landlord  finds  the  seed,  no  light  expense,  for  it  costs  30«.  the 
acre,  the  tenant  sows  it,  but  from  that  hour  nothing  goes  well. 
Perhaps  the  land  is  not  clean  or  drained,  and  with  wet  weed- 
infested  soil  a  pasture  is  doomed  from  the  beginning,  for  the 
moss  and  water  grass  will  kill  out  the  finer  grasses.  More  pro- 
bably, however,  it  is  remorselessly  mown,  or  sheep  and  horses 
are  turned  on  within  the  first  year  or  two,  which  bite  and  nibble 
the  crowns  out  of  the  springing  grass  plants,  causing  them  to  die. 
Cattle  only  should  be  allowed  to  feed  young  pastures,  for  they 
^eep  the  herbage  into  their  mouths  with  their  tongues,  and  da 
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not  nip  it  down  close.  At  least,  the  result  is  too  frequently  the 
same  ;  a  complaint  that  the  pasture  has  *  gone  off/  with  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  seed  provided  at  so  great  a  cost  was  bad.  The 
truth  is  that  the  tenant  has  no  personal  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  pasture ;  it  is  the  landlord's  money  he  is  '  kicking  down/  not 
his  own,  and  if  that  lot  of  seed  fails,  well,  the  landlord  can  find 
more.  Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  in  his  heart  he  does  not 
believe  in  the  laying  down  of  heavy  lands.  It  was  not  done  in 
his  father's  time,  or  in  his  own  youth,  and  therefore  must  be  wrong. 
Heavy  lands  were  intended  to  grow  corn.  Therefore  if  the  land- 
lord has  a  fad  on  the  point  and  wishes  to  make  them  grow  grass 
instead,  let  him  indulge  it  at  his  own  expense — he  at  least  is 
more  wise,  and  is  not  going  to  bother  about  the  matter. 

The  remainder  of  the  land  on  the  Moat  Farm,  excluding  the 
pieces  that  have  been  or  are  to  be  laid  down,  is  a  heavy  soil  of 
fair  quality,  such  as  should,  with  careful  tillage,  draining,  and 
manuring,  in  all  ordinary  seasons  produce  good  crops  of  whatever 
is  grown  upon  it.  The  particulars  of  the  use  to  which  each  field 
is  to  be  put  this  year  will  be  given  in  due  course,  also  of  the  labour 
and  horses  employed  upon  the  holding. 

The  Home  Farm. 

I  turn  now  to  describe  the  land  I  farm  here  at  Ditchingham. 
Ditchingham  is  a  parish  of  about  eleven  hundred  inhabitants,  and 
contains  something  over  two  thousand  acres  of  land.  In  shape 
it  is  large  and  straggling,  but  the  most  of  the  population  live  at 
the  Bungay  end,  for  the  village  and  the  town  meet  at  the  bridge 
over  the  Waveney.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  sundering  river 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other 
begins.  The  village,  in  the  course  of  ages,  must  have  shifted 
away  from  the  church  which,  in  the  beginning,  was  presumably 
its  central  point ;  at  least,  not  a  single  cottage  now  stands  near 
to  it.  Here  there  is  little  difficulty  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  the  place,  since  down  on  the  *  Dam '  are  many  ditches. 
Doubtless  it  was  from  some  ancient  dyke,  cut  in  an  age  when 
dykes  were  few,  that  the  village  was  christened  Ditchingham,  or 
the  Hamlet  of  the  Ditch.  Not  that  the  parish  is  all  low  land ;  on 
the  contrary,  most  of  it  is  high.  For  instance,  here  where  I 
live  the  wells  are  over  ninety  feet  deep,  at  which  depth  in  some 
dim  age  the  sea  once  rolled.  This  I  know,  for  when  a  few  years 
since  I  was  engaged  in  cleaning  out  a  disused  well,  and  in  order 
to  do  this  effectually  caused  it  to  be  deepened  hy  a->few  feet,  we 
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came  upon  sea  sand  containing  thousands  of  shells,  all  of  them 
common  and  £Eimiliar  to  us  to-day.  It  was  curious  to  look  at  them 
and  wonder  how  many  ages  had  gone  by  since  they  were  washed 
to  the  lip  of  the  tide  and  left  there  by  the  retreating  waves. 
Very  many,  I  suppose,  for  ninety  feet  of  clay  and  other  substances 
take  a  long  time  to  deposit.  But  whenever  it  was,  the  climate 
was  the  climate  of  England  as  we  know  it,  for  had  it  been  either 
tropical  or  arctic  the  shells  would  have  differed  in  character. 

From  the  northern  part  of  the  parish  there  is  a  gradual  fall 
of  the  groxmd  till  the  level  of  the  marshes  is  reached  at  the 
southern  end.  To  the  south-west  is  the  great  feature  and  beauty 
of  the  parish,  the  lofty  bank  or  slope  known  as  the  Bath  Hills, 
and  in  more  ancient  times  as  the  Earl's  Vineyard.  This  slope  is 
eighty  or  ninety  feet  high,  and  without  doubt  was  once  the  bank 
of  an  inland  fiord  or  tidal  water.  Now  the  space  beneath  is 
drained  by  the  gentle  winding  Waveney,  beyond  whose  stream 
lies  a  wide  expanse  of  400  acres  of  pasturage  and  gorse  known  as 
Outney,  or  Bungay  Common.  On  the  opposing  slopes  above  the 
Waveney,  which  encircles  the  common,  lie  Stow  Park,  once  a 
home  of  the  King's  deer,  and  the  wooded  fields  of  Earsham, 
while  to  the  south  appear  the  red  roofs  of  Bungay.  I  have 
travelled  a  good  deal  about  the  world  in  my  time  and  studied 
much  scenery,  but  I  do  not  remember  anything  more  quietly 
and  consistently  beautiful  than  this  view  over  Bungay  Com- 
mon from  the  Earl's  Vineyard,  or  indeed  from  any  point  of 
vantage  on  its  encircling  hills.  For  the  most  part  of  the  year 
the  common  is  golden  with  gorse,  but  it  is  not  on  this  fdone 
that  the  sight  depends  for  beauty,  or  on  the  green  of  the 
meadows  and  the  winding  river  edged  with  lush  marshes  that  in 
spring  are  spotted  with  yellow  marigolds  and  purple  with  myriads 
of  cuckoo  flowers.  They  all  contribute  to  it,  as  do  the  grazing 
cattle,  the  gabled  distant  roofs,  and  the  church  spires,  but  I  think 
that  the  prospect  owes  its  peculiar  charm  to  the  constant  changes 
of  light  which  sweep  across  it.  At  every  season  of  the  year,  at 
every  hour  of  the  day  it  is  beautiful,  but  always  with  a  different 
beauty.  Of  that  view  I  do  not  think  that  any  lover  of  Nature 
could  tire,  because  it  is  never  the  same. 

The  lamentable  thing  is  that  with  such  a  prospect  at  their 
doors  only  one  house  in  the  neighbourhood.  Upland  Hall,  has 
any  benefit  from  it,  except,  indeed,  the  Lodge  in  this  parish, 
which  is  the  property  of  this  estate,  and  stands  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  almost  on  a  bend  of  the  river.      Had  the^mlders 
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of  this  house  where  I  write,  for  instance,  chosen  to  place  it 
400  yards  further  back,  as  they  might  very  easily  have  done^ 
it  would  have  commanded  what  I  believe  to  be  the  finest  view 
in  Norfolk,  since  from  that  spot  the  eye  travels  not  only  over 
the  expanse  of  Bungay  Common  and  the  opposing  slopes,  but 
down  the  valley  of  the  Waveney  to  Beccles  town  and  tower. 
But  it  would  seem  that  in  the  time  of  the  Greorges  the  people 
who  troubled  their  heads  about  beautiful  prospects  were  not 
many.  The  country  was  lonely  in  those  days,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Norwich  road  had  more  attractions  than  any 
view.  Along  that  road  passed  the  coaches  bringing  a  breath 
of  the  outer  world  into  the  quiet  village  and  the  last  news  of 
the  wars ;  also,  did  any  member  of  the  household  propose  to 
travel  by  them,  it  was  easy  for  one  of  the  men-servants  to  wheel  his 
l^gg&g^  ^  ft  barrow  to  the  gate.  But  people  did  not  travel  much 
or  far  from  home.  The  constant  intermarriages  amongst  neigh- 
bouring families  in  those  days  show  this  plainly.  Also,  even  such 
a  small  place  as  Bungay,  with  its  population  of  three  or  four 
thousand,  had  a  winter  season.  A  relative,  who  still  lives  close 
by,  tells  me  that  she  can  well  remember  as  a  young  lady  being 
carried  in  a  sedan  chair  to  card  parties  at  the  assembly  rooms  in 
the  Tuns  Inn,  also  how  gentle  families  living  as  near  as  the 
Rectory  at  Hedenham,  that  is  within  three  miles,  used  to  migrate 
to  a  town  house  at  Bungay  for  the  winter ! 

To  return  to  the  Bath  Hills.  Scenery  is  not  the  only  advan- 
tage of  these  slopes,  which  are  also  the  warmest  and  most 
sheltered  spot  in  this  part  of  Norfolk.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  there  are  days  in  spring  when,  here  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  one  needs  an  ulster,  whereas  one  may  sit  in  the  liodge  garden 
coatless  and  listen  to  the  east  wind  bowling  and  moaning  in  the 
Scotch  firs  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  above.  Any  fEurmer  will  under- 
stand the  value  of  such  a  place  for  sheltering  early  lambs  in 
spring,  the  only  question  being  whether  the  land  with  its  singular 
advantages  of  situation  could  not  be  put  to  a  better  use.  There  ia 
little  doubt  but  that  one  of  the  Earl  Bigods  had  a  vineyard  here, 
for  the  traditional  name  still  lingers^  Also  that  vineyard  was 
growing  in  the  thirteenth  century,  for  Blomefield  quotes  &  deed 
under  which  William  de  Pimho,  in  the  24th  of  Henry  IIL,  re- 
leased to  Roger,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  by  fine,  his  right  of  fishery 
'  from  the  mill  of  Cliff  and  the  Bridge  of  Bungay,'  and  the  Eari: 
granted  to  him  a  fishery  'from  Bungay  Bridge  to  the  Earl's 
Vineyard.'     Often  I  have  wondered  what  kind  of  wui^  they  made 
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at  this  vineyard,  and  who  was  so  bold  as  to  drink  it ;  but  since  I 
have  heard  that  some  enterprising  person  has  taken  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  grape  in  Wales  with  such  success  that — so  says  the 
wondrous  tale — ^he  sells  his  home-made  champagne  for  848.  the 
dozen,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  Bigods  knew  more  than  we 
imagine  about  the  possibilities  of  vine  growing  in  England.  Or 
it  may  chance  that  the  climate  was  more  genial  in  those  days, 
though  this  is  very  doubtful. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that  there  was  not  a 
vineyard  on  these  slopes  as  late  as  1738.  In  that  year  a  certain 
John  King,  an  apothecary  of  Bungay,  wrote  a  very  curious  essay 
on  hot  and  cold  bathing.  It  appears  from  this  scarce  tract,  of 
which  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  borrow  a  copy,  that  Mr.  King 
was  then  the  owner  of  the  Vineyard  Hills,  and  of  some  of  the 
further  slopes  now  belonging  to  Captain  Meade,  of  Earsham. 
Here,  a  hundred  yards  or  so  beyond  the  boundary  of  this  property, 
he  discovered  a  mineral  spring,  ^  which,'  he  says,  ^  at  length  I 
found  in  my  own  Land,  at  the  foot  of  a  large  and  deep  Hill,  whose 
oblique  Height  is  not  common  ;  it's  most  curiously  adom'd  with 
many  Sorts  of  Trees  standing  in  so  handsome  a  Manner,  as  form 
of  themselves  a  beautiful  Landskip,  the  opposite  side  is  a  fine 
delightful  Stream,  encompassing  a  large  spacious  Common,  whose 
Prospect  is  little  inferior  to  any.'  It  will  be  observed  that  here 
there  is  no  mention  of  a  vineyard.  But  at  the  end  of  his  treatise 
in  an  appendix,  a  letter  is  quoted,  written  (apparently)  to  Mr. 
King  by  '  a  certain  Gentleman  of  superior  abilities,'  who  does  not 
sign  his  name.  This  gentleman  in  turn  quotes  from  a  ^  letter  to 
a  young  lady  by  a  Gentleman  at  your  Baih^  whither  amongst 
many  arguments  to  invite  her  thither,  he  describes  the  Beauties 
of  the  Place  in  the  following  Manner : 

' "  Those  Lovely  Hills  which  incircle  the  flowery  Plain  are 
variegated  with  all  that  can  ravish  the  astonish'd  Sight;  they 
arise  from  the  winding  Mazes  of  the  Eiver  Waveney,  enriched 
with  the  utmost  variety  the  watry  Element  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. Upon  the  Neck  of  this  Peninsula  the  Castle  and  Town 
of  Bungay  (now  startled  at  its  approaching  Grandeur)  is  situated 
on  a  pleasing  Ascent  to  view  the  Pride  of  Nature  on  the  other 
Side,  which  the  Goddesses  have  chose  for  their  earthly  Paradise, 
where  the  Sun  at  its  first  Appearance  makes  a  kindly  Visit  to  a 
steep  and  fertile  Vineyard,  richly  stored  with  the  choicest  Plants 
from  Burgvmdy^  Champaigns,  Provence  and  whatever  the -ffort 
can  furnish  us  with.  r^^^^l^ 
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' ''  Near  the  Bottom  of  this  is  placed  the  Grotto  or  Bath  itself, 
beautified  on  one  side  with  Oziers,  Groves  and  Meadows,  on  the 
other  with  Gardens,  Fruits,  shady  Walks  and  all  the  Decorations 
of  a  rural  Innocence. 

^  ^'  The  Building  is  designedly  plain  and  neat,  because  the  least 
attempt  of  artful  Magnificence  would  by  allaring  the  Eyes  of 
Strangers,  deprive  them  of  those  profuse  Pleasures  which  Nature 
has  already  provided. 

'  *'  As  to  the  Bathing  there  'tis  a  Mixture  of  all  that  Englandy 
Paris  or  Borne  could  ever  boast  of;  no  one's  refused  a  kind 
Beception,  Honour  and  Generosity  reign  throughout  the  whole, 
the  Trophies  of  the  Poor  invite  the  Kich,  and  their  more  dazzlng 
Assemblies  compel  the  Former." ' 

I  make  no  apologies  for  transcribing  '  the  Former,'  since  it 
deserves  PreaervcUion  even  in  an  age  rich  in  Style.  Did  a  young 
man  write  it  who  sincerely  desired  that  his  adored  should  share 
with  him  the  pleasures  of  nature  at  Bungay,  and  at  the  same 
time  benefit  her  health  in  its  peerless  baths  ?  Or  did  the  late 
Mr.  King,  with  the  mundane  view  of  advertising  the  said  baths, 
put  these  glowing  words  into  the  mouth  of  an  imaginary  swain 
writing  to  a  fancied  mistress  ?  Alas,  now  that  Mr.  King,  baths, 
lover  and  lady  have  alike  vanished  and  only  the  hillside  and  the 
spring  remain,  the  question  never  can  be  answered.  But  in  this 
superb  epistle  a  vineyard  is  mentioned,  moreover  the  kinds  of 
grapes  planted  therein  are  specified.  Was  this  vineyard  furnished 
with  the  fruits  of  the  *  East,'  an  efifort  of  the  imagination  sug- 
gested by  the  traditional  name  of  the  place  (now  oddly  enough 
superseded  by  a  new  name  taken  from  the  tradition  of  Mr.  King's 
bath),  or  did  it  really  exist  in  the  year  1738  ?  Quien  aabe?  as 
they  say  in  Mexico.  There  have,  in  my  time,  been  several  old 
men  in  Ditchingham  whose  grandfathers  may  have  been  living  in 
1738,  yet  I  never  heard  from  them  any  tale  of  a  vineyard  on  the 
Bath  hills.     But  this  proves  nothing. 

Whether  or  not  the  vineyard  was  there,  certainly  the  spring  was, 
whose  healthful  properties  (according  to  Mr.  King,  who  gives  his 
cases)  wrought  so  many  cures  an  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago, 
for  it  still  bubbles  from  the  foot  of  the  hillside.  Even  in  my  time 
some  traces  of  the  bath  remained,  but  they  have  vanished  now  and 
nothing  is  left  but  the  excavation  which  once  held  the  water. 
That  this  water  is  mineral  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  it  leaves  a 
red  stain  on  the  mud,  caused,  I  suppose,  by  the  presence  of  iron. 
It  is  moreover  peculiarly  delicious  to  drink ;  but  notwithstanding 
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these  advantages,  no  one  has  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  have  it 
analysed.  If  this  were  done,  possibly  Bungay  would  once  more 
be  *  startled  at  its  approaching  grandeur/  and  property  in  these 
parts  would  increase  in  value — a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished. 

But  Bungay  has  bygone  grandeurs  of  its  own.  Its  name  has 
been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Bon  gu6  or  Good  Ford,  but  as 
the  town  was  called  Bungay  before  ever  a  Norman  set  foot  in 
England,  this  interpretation  will  not  hold.  Bungay  Castle,  whereof 
the  ruins  are  now  part  of  an  inn  garden,  was  built  by  one  of  the 
Bigods.  Here  King  Stephen  besieged  Hugh  Bigod  and  took  the 
castle.  This  Hugh  was  a  second  time  besieged  at  Bungay  by 
Henry  II.,  to  whom,  his  garrison  of  five  hundred  men  having 
deserted  him,  he  was  forced  to  surrender.  Suckling  prints  in  full 
the  spirited  old  ballad  that  tells  the  tale  of  this  defeat.  Here  are 
a  few  verses  of  it : 

<  The  King  had  sent  for  Bigod  bold 

In  Essex  whereat  he  lay, 

But  Lord  Bigod  laughed  at  his  Poursuivant, 

And  stoutly  thus  did  say  : 

Were  I  in  my  castle  of  Bungay, 

Upon  the  river  of  Waveney, 

I  would  no  care  for  the  King  of  Cockney. 


When  the  news  was  brought  to  London  town. 

How  Sir  Bigod  did  jest  and  sing, 

Say  you  to  Lord  Hew  of  Norfolk, 

Said  Henry,  our  English  King, 

Though  you  be  in  your  castle  of  Bungay, 

Upon  the  river  of  Waveney, 

I'll  make  you  care  for  the  King  of  Cockney.' 

At  last  comes  the  lamentable  end  of  Sir  Bigod's  boasting : 

*  Sir  Hugh  took  three  score  sacks  of  gold, 
And  flung  them  over  the  wall. 
Says  go  your  ways  in  the  Devil's  name. 
Yourself  and  your  merry  men  all ! 
But  leave  me  my  castle  of  Bungay, 
Upon  the  river  of  Waveney, 
And  111  pay  my  shot  to  the  King  of  Cockney.' 

His  shot  he  paid  sure  enough — one  thousand  marks  of  gold 
and  the  destruction  of  his  ^  castle  of  Bungay.'  This,  however,  was 
rebuilt  by  his  descendant,  Roger  Bigod,  in  1289,  about  an  hundred 
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years  after  its  destruction,  under  special  licence  from  Edward  L, 
and  it  is  the  ruins  of  the  second  castle  which  we  see  to-day. 

There  was  also  a  Benedictine  Nunnery  at  Bungay  dedicated  to 
God  and  the  Holy  Cross,  of  which  some  few  fragments  still  remain, 
founded  in  the  year  1160  by  Roger  de  Grlanville  and  his  wife 
Ghidruda,  the  widow  of  Boger  Bigod.  I  have  in  my  possession  a 
deed  executed  by  Boger  de  Huntingfeld  about  1295,  under  which 
he  ^  settles,  gives,  and  concedes,  and  by  this  charter  confirms  to 
God  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Bungaie  and  the  holy 
people  who  serve  God  in  it,  Alveva,  the  wife  of  Boger  Brunllan, 
and  Thomas,  his  firstborn  son,  with  the  tenement  which  he  holds 
of  me  in  this  town  of  Medefeld  ...  for  the  health  of  the  souls  of 
my  father  and  mother  and  of  my  ancestors  and  succeesors.' 

Strange  times,  indeed,  when  a  woman  and  her  son  could  be  given 
as  slaves  to  a  nunnery  to  benefit  various  souls  disembodied  or  still 
to  be  embodied.  This  almost  unique  and  interesting  document 
still  carries  the  perfect  seal  of  Boger  de  Huntingfeld  which,  as  he 
states,  he  affixes  to  it  to  bind  himself  and  his  heirs.  It  came  to 
me  in  a  curious  manner.  Some  years  ago  I  went  into  the  shop  of 
a  chemist  at  Kensington  with  a  prescription  and  left  my  address 
to  which  it  was  to  be  posted.  In  due  course  the  medicine  arrived 
and  with  it  the  original  charter  of  Boger  de  Huntingfeld.  The 
chemist,  Mr.  W.  H.  Stickland,  into  whose  hands  the  deed  had 
passed,  I  forget  how,  knowing  that  it  had  to  do  with  Bungay,  and 
that  I  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  most  kindly  sent  it  to  me,  I 
can  assure  him  that  his  gift  was  appreciated ;  indeed,  I  would 
swallow  many  potions  to  win  such  another. 

Bungay  in  the  old  days  was  famous  as  the  seat  of  an  industry 
for  the  copper  bottoming  of  ships.  What  sort  of  ships  they  were 
that  could  sail  up  the  Waveney  to  Bungay  staithe  I  know  not. 
Certainly  they  could  not  have  drawn  much  water,  but  then  even 
the  ocean-going  vessels  of  three  hundred  years  ago  were  very 
small.  Had  they  not  been  so  Queen  Elizabeth  could  scarcely  have 
spoken  of  her  *  seaport  of  Norwich '  as  she  does  when  giving  leave 
to  Hollanders  of  the  reformed  faith  to  take  refuge  there  from 
religious  persecution.  The  stranger  of  to-day  contemplating  the 
muddy  waters  of  the  Wensum  with  its  burden  of  wherries  would 
scarcely  think  of  describing  Norwich  as  a  seaport.  But  the  ships  that 
used  it  in  those  times  were  large  enough  to  help  to  beat  the  Armada. 

There  still  lingers,  or  lingered  a  few  years  i^o,  a  vague  belief 
that  the  devil  is  on  rare  occasions  to  be  met  with  in  these  parts, 
and  especially  on  Hollow  Hill  in  this  parish,  in  thefhape  of  the 
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black  dog  of  Bungay.  Indeed,  once  I  met  him  myself  at  this  very 
spoty  looking  sancer-eyed  in  the  twilight  and  clanking  an  appro- 
priate chain,  but  he  turned  out  to  be  an  escaped  retriever.  The 
original  animal,  however,  was  a  dog  or  a  devil  of  mettle.  His 
most  striking  recorded  appearance  was  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific 
thunderstorm  on  Sunday,  August  4,  1577,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mary's.  Hear  what  one,  Abraham  Fleming,  sa;s  on  the  subject, 
or  rather  a  short  extract  from  his  report : 

^This  Black  dog  or  the  Dlvel  in  such  a  likeness  (G-od  hee 
knoweth  all  who  w(»rketh  all)  running  all  along  down  the  body  of 
the  Church  with  great  swiftness  and  incredible  haste  among  the 
people,  in  a  visible  forme  and  shape,  passed  between  two  persons  as 
they  were  kneeling  on  their  knees  and  occupied  in  prayer  as  it 
seemed,  wrung  the  necks  of  them  bothe  at  one  instant  clene  back- 
ward, insomuch  that  even  in  a  moment  where  they  kneeled  they 
stra'gely  died.  This  is  a  wonderful  example  of  (J-od's  wrath,  no 
doubt  to  terrfie  us,  that  we  might  fear  him  for  his  justice,  or 
putting  back  our  footsteps  from  the  paths  of  sin,  to  love  him  for 
his  mercy.' 

After  this  the  black  dog,  pursuing  his  violent  career,  gave 
another  member  of  the  congregation  '  such  a  gripe  in  the  back 
that  therewithall  he  was  presently  drawn  togither  and  shrunk  up 
as  it  were  a  piece  of  lether  schorched  in  a  hot  fire ;  or  as  the 
mouth  of  a  purse  or  bag  drawn  togither  with  a  string.' 

Next  the  dog  went  up  to  the  roof,  where  he  greatly  alarmed 
the  clerk  who  was  cleaning  out  the  gutter,  and  so  away.  *  0  Lord,' 
ends  the  worthy  but  credulous  Fleming,  *  how  wonderful  art  Thou 
in  all  Thy  works.'  Wonderful  indeed !  Still  there  is  some  truth  in 
the  story,  since  the  registers  of  St.  Mary  record  that  in  this  year 
*  John  Fuller  and  Adam  Walker  slayne  in  the  tempest,  in  the  bel- 
fry in  the  tyme  of  prayer,  upon  the  Lord's  Day,  ye  1 1th  of  August.' 

To  retxum  to  the  Bath  Hills,  from  which  I  have  wandered  a  full 
mile.  Beyond'  the  site  of  the  Earl's  Vineyard  and  the  kitchen 
garden  of  the  lodge  are  some  acres  of  woodland.  This,  which  has 
for  many  years  been  the  constant  haunt  of  trespassers,  boys  bird- 
nesting,  foot  passengers  escaping  into  it  from  the  muddy  right  of 
way  above,  poachers  seeking  pheasants'  eggs  and  amorous  couples, 
I  have  now  enclosed  with  a  veritable  fortification  of  the  strongest 
and  most  prickly  barbed  wire  that  money  will  buy,  whereby  I 
hope  to  abate  the  nuisance.  My  chief  object,  however,  is  to  keep 
the  place  perfectly  quiet,  so  that  it  may  become  the  home  of  all 
sorts  of  birds  and  wild  things.    In  this  attempt  I  think/I>(Murht 
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to  be  successful,  since  £his  warm  slope  with  the  river  at  the  foot  of 
it  is  already  favoured  by  them,  and  beasts  and  birds  soon  collect 
where  they  find  none  to  do  them  harm.  Already  there  are  otters 
on  the  river,  and  I  thought  of  putting  down  some  badgers,  but 
have  not  done  so,  as  I  am  told  they  are  very  destructive  to  gardens. 
At  least  the  birds,  of  which  there  are  already  many  varieties,  will 
multiply,  as  the  wood  is  not  too  deep  for  them.  Birds  do  not  like 
a  large  wood,  and  rarely  build  in  its  centre. 

The  rest  of  the  Bath  Hills  to  the  south  of  the  Lodge  dwelling- 
house — a  quaint  red  brick  residence,  of  which  some  part  at  least 
is  very  ancient — are  clothed  with  Scotch  firs  and  other  trees, 
below  which  is  a  stretch  of  grass  land  nmning  down  to  the  river. 
This  grass,  most  of  which  I  let,  is  not  of  first-rate  quality,  though 
good  enough  in  dry  seasons,  because  of  the  floods  which  spread 
over  it  in  times  of  heavy  rain.  In  1879,  the  first  af  our  really 
bad  years,  the  floods  were  so  high  that  many  of  the  trees  were 
killed,  though  some  of  them  took  a  dozen  years  to  die.  Last 
year  also  we  had  a  heavy  flood  in  February,  but  it  was  of  brief 
duration.  Indeed  the  floods  are  neither  so  frequent  nor  so 
prolonged  as  they  used  to  be,  either  because  the  millers  below 
are  more  merciful  in  the  matter  of  holding  up  the  water  with 
their  sluice-gates,  or  because  the  bridge  at  Beccles  has  been 
widened,  allowing  the  stream  to  escape  more  readily  to  the  sea. 
Round  Beccles  itself,  however,  I  believe  that  the  water  has  been 
out  more  than  usual,  owing  to  the  high  tides,  which  dam  up  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Never  has  such  a  time  for  high  tides  been 
known.  The  gale  of  December  last  will  long  be  remembered  on 
the  east  coast  for  the  terrible  amount  of  damage  done  by  it.  The 
sight  round  a  house  which  I  possess  at  Kessingland,  a  place  near 
Lowestoft,  was  something  to  remember,  for  here  and  at  Pakefieldthe 
high  cliff  has  been  taken  away  by  the  thousand  tons.  In  such  a  tide 
the  fierce  scour  irom  the  north  licks  the  sand  cliff  and  hollows  it  out 
till  the  clay  stratum  above  it  falls,  and  is  washed  into  the  ocean. 
Fortunately  for  me,  my  house  is  protected  by  a  sea-wall,  and  though 
the  water  got  behind  the  end  of  this,  it  did  no  further  damage ; 
but  with  the  property  that  was  not  so  protected  the  case  was  very 
different — it  has  gone  in  mouthfuls.  Old  residents  on  the  coast 
declare  that  no  such  tide  has  been  known  within  the  present 
century.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  not  be  another  for  the 
next  century,  but  these  phenomenal  events  have  an  unpleasant 
way  of  repeating  themselves.  If  there  is,  the  loss  and  desolation 
will  be  very  great — greater  even  than  that  of  the  December  gale. 
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For  generations  the  sea  has  been  encroaching  on  this  coast.  80 
long  ago  as  the  time  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth  it  is  said  that  three 
churches  went  over  the  diflf  at  Dunwich  in  a  single  Sunday  after- 
noon, yet  during  all  this  time  no  concerted  effort  has  been  made 
for  the  common  J)roteCtion.  If  we  were  Dutchmen  the  matter  would 
have  been  different,  but  here  in  rural  England,  unless  they  are 
forced  to  it  by  Act  of  Parliament,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  oblige 
people  to  combine  to  win  future  profits  or  ward  off  future  dangers. 
It  is  chiefly  for  this  reason  that  I  do  not  believe  that  creameries 
and  butter  factories  will  be  successftdly  established  in  our  time — 
at  any  rate  in  this  part  of  East  Anglia — ^for  to  secure  the  success 
I  imagine  that  common  effort  and  mutual  support  would  be 
necessary,  and  to  such  things  our  farmers  are  not  accustomed. 
Many  of  them,  to  all  appearance,  would  prefer  individual  failure 
to  the  achievement  of  a  corporate  success. 

The  great  tide  of  the  December  gale  was  followed  by  other 
high  tides,  luckily  unaccompanied  by  north  winds  of  unusual 
strength,  and  therefore  not  so  destructive ;  but  the  effect  of  these 
tides  does  not  reach  so  far  as  Bungay.  Here  our  floods  result  from 
rain  only,  and  of  rain  we  have  had  none  to  speak  of  since  last 
spring. 

Although  there  is  a  proportion  of  heavy  soil  on  it,  but 
none  so  heavy  that  it  cannot  be  drained  with  pipes,  the  land  I 
farm  in  this  parish  is  comparatively  speaking  light.  Not  that  it 
is  a  light  land  farm  in  the  sense  that  some  of  the  Norfolk  country 
— that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brandon,  for  instance — is  light, 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  land  that  would  do  better  in  a  wet  season 
than  in  a  dry  one.  And  for  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  dread- 
fully dry,  at  least  at  those  periods  of  the  season  when  rain  was 
most  wanted. 

This  land  at  Ditchingham,  of  which  I  propose  to  treat  in  the 
following  pages,  is  made  up  of  four  separate  holdings:  1.  That 
portion  of  my  own  land  which  I  farm,  amounting  to  about  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  acres,  of  which  about  ninety-six  are  pasture; 
2.  The  hired  farm  known  as  Baker's,  taken  on  this  last  November, 
and  amounting  to  about  fifty-six  acres,  of  which  eight  acres 
are  pasture ;  3.  The  hired  farm  known  as  All  Hallows,  of  nearly 
forty-four  acres,  of  which  about  seven  are  pasture ;  4.  Glebe 
land  amounting  to  fourteen  acres,  no  pasture.  Therefore, 
with  sundry  enclosures,  in  Ditchingham  I  am  farming  about 
two  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  of  which  one  hundred 
und  twelye  Jtcrpa  ar^  pasture,  some  of  it  l^id  dpwp  witfein  tbe  last 
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few  years.    On  this  farm  the  stock  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1898  was : 

Cattle  above  two  years  old,  including  twenty  cows  ,     34 
Other  cattle,  including  calves         .         •         .         .18 

Sheep,  including  two  rams 50 

Pigs     .........     33 

Horses  and  colts 11 

Total  head 146 

The  labour  employed  here  at  Ditchingham  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  was  one  working  steward,  eight  men,  one  boy. 

My  farming  began  in  the  year  1889,  when  I  took  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  hand  on  the  occasion  of  the  tenant 
giving  up  the  farm,  letting  off  the  rest  of  it  in  small  parcels. 
The  land  which  I  took  over,  naturally  good  for  the  most  part, 
was  in  so  scandalous  a  condition  that  now,  after  eight  years*  clean- 
ing and  manuring,  it  has  only  just  recovered  its  fertility.  The 
heart  had  been  dragged  out  of  it  and  very  little  put  into  it  in 
return.  For  instance,  if  I  remember  right,  the  back  lawn  had 
been  mown  nine  years  in  succession.  Moreover,  the  arable  was 
for  the  most  part  a  mass  of  docks  and  other  weeds — indeed,  such 
was  its  condition,  that  after  vainly  attempting  to  clean  one  piece 
for  two  years,  we  had  to  abandon  the  effort  and  *  summer-till '  it. 
Another  field  of  four  and  a  half  acres  I  let  off.  Meeting  the 
tenant  a  while  afterwards  I  asked  him  how  he  was  getting  on  with 
it  whereon  he  informed  me,  almost  with  tears,  that  he  had  spent 
fourteen  pounds  in  labour  in  getting  the  docks  out  of  it !  In 
proof  of  his  words  he  showed  me  the  docks  themselves  heaped  in  a 
long  '  hale,'  like  beet,  with  salt  thrown  over  them.  In  due  course 
they  rotted  there  and  were  put  back  on  to  the  land  as  manure. 
To-day  that  field  is  a  pleasure  to  look  at.  The  occupier  farms  it 
in  four  shifts,  as  though  it  were  a  tiny  farm,  and  not  a  weed  can 
I  discover  on  it,  for  every  bit  of  black  grass  even  is  forked  out. 
The  result  is  that  he  grows  more  on  his  four  acres  than  many 
people  do  on  six  or  eight. 

Farms  coming  on  their  owners*  hands  in  the  condition  of 
that  which  I  describe  are  not  rare  now-a-days,  having  been  reduced 
to  it  by  the  poverty  of  the  tenant  or  by  deliberate  'land-sucking.' 
Even  in  these  times  a  deal  of  money  can  be  made  in  four  years 
or  so  out  of  a  farm,  provided  that  it  is  in  good  heart  at  the  time 
when  the  ^  land-sucker '  commences  operations.     Let  us  say  tha( 
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he  has  taken  on  a  four  years'  lease  a  farm  which  has  long  been 
worked  by  its  former  owner,  some  gentleman  deceased,  or  that  he 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  give  up  his  tenancy  after  the  expiration 
of  another  three  or  four  years.  From  that  moment,  if  he  be  a 
person  of  this  sharp-dealing  order,  the  land  will  be  run  with  its 
labour  bill  brought  down  to  an  irreducible  minimum ;  the  hay 
and  straw  will  be  sold  off  it  instead  of  going  back  into  the  soil  as 
manure,  weeds  will  be  left  to  seed  and  drains  to  choke  and  *  hoUs  ' 
uncleared,  and  many  other  things  will  be  done  or  left  undone 
that  are  known  only  to  the  experienced  land-sucker. 

Then  Heaven  help  the  unfortunate  landlord  who  finds  himself 
in  the  possession  of  acres  so  deteriorated  that  nobody  will  pay  a 
rent  for  them,  for  it  will  need  capital,  skill,  and  six  or  eight  years 
of  time  to  bring  them  round ;  acres  of  which,  very  possibly,  he 
cannot  afford  to  face  the  loss  of  farming  himself. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  compensation  by  the  land- 
lord for  tenants'  unexhausted  improvements,  but  one  never  hears 
anything  about  compensation  to  the  landlord  for  their  inexhaus- 
tible dis-improvements.  Doubtless  that  unfortunate  and  much 
abused  person  has  a  theoretic  remedy,  but  it  is  evidently  one 
which  in  practice  cannot  be  enforced.  Even  with  my  present 
experience  I  would  undertake  to  leave  the  land  I  hire  in  a 
scandalous  condition  without  giving  any  of  my  various  landlords 
a  cause  of  action  against  me  which  would  be  recognised  as  worthy 
of  damages  by  an  ordinary  jury.  Of  course  this  sort  of  interpre- 
tation of  agreements  is  a  new  thing  that  came  in  with  the  bad 
times.  The  old  stamp  .of  tenant  would  have  starved  before  he 
treated  the  land  and  its  owner  thus.  Or,  if  here  and  there  one 
might  find  a  man  of  a  different  kidney,  the  landlord  would 
promptly  have  given  him  notice,  assured  that  his  place  would  be 
filled  by  a  person  of  different  views.  But  those  days  have  gone, 
and  days  have  come  when  the  majority  of  landlords  are  not  in  a 
position  to  turn  away  a  tenant,  however  bad  he  is,  so  long  as  he 
pays  something  resembling  a  rent.  It  is  a  case  of  vce  victisy  at 
any  rate  in  our  eastern  counties,  though  fortunately  there  are 
still  tenants  who,  being  men  of  probity,  take  another  view  of 
their  obligations. 

But  however  bad  the  state  of  the  farm,  the  landlord  who  is 
called  upon  to  take  it  in  hand  will  find  that  the  valuation  upon 
it  amounts  to  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money.  This  '  valua- 
tion,' it  may  be  explained,  is  the  amount  due  to  the  outgoing 
tenant.     If  he  is  under  *  Norfolk  covenants '  he  is 
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crops,  if  he  is  under  the  *  SaflFolk  covenants '  he  is  paid  by  the 
ploughings.  In  the  first  case  he  will  generally  find  that  the  fiirm 
has  been  singularly  productive  during  the  preceding  year.  With 
skill  and  knowledge  even  a  farm  in  the  worst  of  order  can  be 
made  temporarily  productive.  A  boy  with  a  bag  of  certain  sorts 
of  artificial  manure,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  and  a  teaspoon  in  any 
ordinary  season  can  go  far  towards  securing  a  large  total  of  bulky 
root,  however  coarse  and  watery  in  fibre.  One  way  and  another 
also  a  very  considerable  tonnage  of  hay  can  be  reckoned  on,  and 
if  the  tenant  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  muck  his  fields  for  the 
last  twelve  or  fifteen  months  there  are  piles  of  manure,  most  of 
it  mere  dirty  rain-washed  straw,  which  will  add  up  satisfiustorily. 
Thus,  on  this  farm  of  about  two  hundred  acres,  when  I  took  it 
over,  the  valuations  paid  in  cash  amounted  to  382Z.  I  suggest 
that  it  would  be  equitable  if  the  docks  and  other  dis^improvements 
were  valued  per  contra. 

When  I  had  farmed  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  my  own  land  for  some  five  years  I  hired 
the  small  farm  of  forty-three  acres  known  as  All  HsJlows,  which 
runs  into  me.  This  land,  belonging  as  it  does  to  an  institution  in 
the  parish  which  had  been  farming  it,  was  in  good  heart  and 
order  ;  for  this  reason,  and  because  from  its  position  it  was  con- 
venient to  me  to  have  it,  I  consented  to  pay  for  it  the  high  rent, 
as  things  are  here,  of  70/.  Of  this,  however,  about  19f.  comes  back 
from  the  rent  of  the  farmhouse,  which  I  let  off  as  a  dwelling, 
and  the  rent  of  two  cottages  that  go  with  it.  So  the  net  rent 
of  the  land  is  about  23a.  6rf.  per  acre.  At  the  same  time  I 
hired  about  fourteen  and  a  half  acres  of  glebe,  very  light  and 
gravelly  soil,  though  not  unproductive  in  a  wet  season.  This 
land,  which  for  years  had  been  farmed  by  a  poor  old  gentleman 
who  had  not  the  means  to  work  it,  was  in  an  awful  condition ; 
indeed,  it  is  only  just  beginning  to  recover  heart.  I  think  that 
I  am  now  paying  for  it  a  rent  of  \2L 

Also,  last  autumn  I  hired  from  a  neighbour,  a  gentleman 
who  bought  it  on  the  double  bankruptcy  of  its  former  owner 
and  of  the  tenant  who  fitrmed  it,  another  small  ham,  in  the 
parish  known  as  '  Baker's.*  This  farm  is  on  the  whole  very  fair 
land,  with  good  buildings,  but  it  has  been  sadly  dealt  by  for  the  last 
few  years ;  therefore  docks  and  other  weeds  are  many,  and  its 
general  condition  low,  with  scarcely  a  sound  gate  or  a  holding 
fence  in  it.  On  every  acre  of  it  is  written  the  old  story  of  borrowed 
capital  and  insufficient  stock  and  labour.      Yet  \  remember  that 
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six  or  seven  years  ago,  when  a  former  owner,  now  dead,  had  it  in 
hand,  this  kmd  used  to  be  some  of  the  best  farmed  and  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  parish,  as,  if  I  live  and  continue  to  work  it,  I  trust 
it  may  be  again.     But  it  will  take  three  or  four  years  to  pull  it 
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round.  For  this  land  I  pay  1 5a,  per  acre,  or  about  40i.  for  the 
first  year,  and  17«.  Qd.  an  acre,  or  about  46i.  lOa,  for  future  years. 

Lastly,  I  hire  the  shooting  rights  over  a  large  wood  of  120 
acres,  known  as  Tindale  Wood.  This  is  not  strictly  a  farming 
item,  but  as  a  little  shooting  is  generally  included  in  the  record 
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of  *  A  Farmer's  Year '  (if  the  state  of  agricnltnre  BnppUes  him 
with  means  to  pay  for  it)  it  may  as  well  be  mentioned  here. 

And  now  after  these  introductory  remarks  and  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  follow  the  fortunes  of  my  &rming  month  by  month,  I  give 
sketch  maps  of  the  Bedinghara  and  Ditchingham  fiemns,  with  each 
field  numbered  and  showing  the  various  areas.  By  means  of  these 
maps  any  reader,  who  cares  to  take  the  trouble  to  do  so,  can  trace 
the  fate  of  each  individual  field  throughout  the  year,  and  see 
which  of  the  crops  succeed  and  which  of  them  fail.  The  book,  I 
trust,  will  tell  him  why  they  succeeded  and  why  they  fidled. 

Now  follows  an  important  statement.  A  record  of  a  feurm  such 
as  I  propose  would  have  little  practical  value  unless  the  reader  is 
informed  of  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  and  instructed  generally 
as  to  the  financial  position.  Therefore  I  print  here  a  profit  and  loss 
account  for  Bedingham  and  Ditchingham  since  I  took  over  each 
farm,  and  cash  accounts  showing  the  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Cash  Acoormt.    MicfiadmaSy  1897. 

Cb. 


Ditchingham. 
Db. 

To  Capital :  £  8,  d. 

Oct.  1889  1,000  0  0 

Jan.  18S0  250  0  0 

Jan.  1995  260  0  0 


£     i,    d. 


Less  paid  to 
Estate  ac- 
count July 
2, 1897    .    . 


1.500  0  0 


209  0  0 


,  Balance  from  Profit  and 

Los3  Account   . 
Balance  over  .    . 


1,300    0    0 


634  11 
G    2 


£1.840  18    7* 


Bj  Yaloation  at  Michaelmas,  1897 : 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
Covenants.  283  4  6 
Horses  .  .  187  0  0 
Stock,  &c. .  611  2  6 
Implements  146  0  0 
Com      .    .    276  8  0 


,.  Cash  at  Bank  .  .  . 
„  Mr.  Haggard's  account, 

1896» 

„  Mr.  Haggard's  account, 

1897*     


1,502  15 
228  17 


64  13    9 
64    7    3 


;ei,840  13    7 


Profit. 


Ditchingham. 
Projit  and  Loss  on  each  y.  ar, 

£     s.  d, 

1890 

1891 98    3  8 

1892 62  11  1 

1893 

1894 114  19  8 

1895 

1896 180    3  9 

1897 252  13  2 


708  11     4 
Los3  .  173  19    9 


Not  profit  on  eight  years  .    .  £634  11    7 


Loa9. 
£    8.    d, 
140  17    6 


32  11  10 
0  10    6 

£173  19    9 


*  To  this  total  must  now  be  added  £103  paid  last  November  for  valuation  on 
Bakef  s,  bringing  it  to  £1,948  13#.  Id.  *  Binoe  paid. 
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Sedingham.     Cash  Aeccvmt.    Michadmas^  1897. 


£    s,   d. 
ToCapSlal 700    0    0 


^ 


£700    0    0 


£    s,    d, 
By  Valuation  of  Live  and 
Dead  8toGk,Coveoatito, 
and  Com,  Michaelmas, 

1897 666  17    0 

„  Cash  at, Bank  ...  6  17  11 
„  Mr.  Haggard's  account*  20  6  7 
„    Balance  (loss)    ...      16  18    6 


£700    0    0 


Bkdinqham. 

JProJit  and  Lou  an  each  year. 

Pcofit 

£    $,   d. 

1^96 

1896 26    6    8 

1897 76  19    3 


£    8.    d: 
119    3    6 


Net  loss  on  three  years 


102    4  11 
£16  18    6 


From  these  accounts  it  will  be  seen  that  in  my  three  years'  farm- 
ing at  Bedingham  I  have  up  to  Michaehnas  1897  incurred  a  net 
loss  of  162.  188.  6d.  To  this  loss,  however,  should  be  added  loss  of 
rent  at  say  lOs.  per  acre  for  three  years — 153L  (in  1868  it  let  for 
1352.  a  year !),  and  loss  of  interest  on  7002.  at  5  per  cent,  for  three 
years — 1052.  So,  without  the  advantage  of  getting  a  daily  living 
out  of  the  place,  as  a  farmer  is  supposed  to  do — at  any  rate,  to  a 
very  large  extent — the  loss  on  this  farm  for  the  three  years  is 
2742.  18«.  6d. 

When  we  come  to  the  Ditchingham  Farm  the  case  is  a  little 
better,  for,  as  will  be  seen,  there  is  a  net  profit  on  eight 
years'  farming  of  5342.  11«.  7c/.  But  here,  again,  things  are  not 
so  good  as  they  look.  Thus  the  rent  on  146  acres  (the  amount  of 
my  own  land  that  I  farm  in  this  parish,  for  the  rent  of  the  rest 
appears  and  is  included  in  the  accounts,  and .  must  not  be 
reckoned)  at  12.  per  acre  for  eight  years  amounts  to  1,1682.,  and 
the  interest  at  5  per  cent,  of  1,2502.  for  eight  years,  plus  the 
interest  on  2502.  for  two  and  a  half  years,  amounts  to  5312.  58., 
just  about  the  net  profit  shown.  Therefore,  again,  without  allow- 
ing anything  for  living,  since,  together  with  the  cost  of  all  carting 
&c.,  every  article  I  have  from  the  farm  is  religiously  paid  for  at 
market  prices,  it  would  seem  that  the  net  loss  for  the  eight  years 
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is  1,2532.  68.  Id.  But  that  is  not  all  of  it,  for  here  and  at 
Bedingham  there  have  been  at  least  500{.  expended  on  the  build- 
ings, or,  writing  off  the  2001.  paid  to  the  estate  account  in  July 
last  against  that  expenditure,  let  us  say  3002.  This  brings  up  the 
total  out  of  pocket  amount  to  1,5532«  6^.  7(2.,  or,  adding  on  the 
Bedingham  loss  of  2TU.  188. 6(2.,  to  a  grand  total  of  1,8282.  58.  Id. 

This  result  does  not  seem  encouraging  to  those  about  to  fEurm. 

Of  course,  however,  it  would  be  easy  to  pick  holes  in  these 
figures.  Thus  the  3002.  for  buildings  ought  to  go  to  capital 
account;  moreover,  at  Michaelmas  last  there  was  about  2282. 
lis.  7c2.  cash  in  bank.  Further,  the  valuations  at  that  date  about 
equal  the  total  of  cash  invested,  so  that,  theoretically,  if  the  busi- 
ness were  wound  up,  there  should  be  no  actual  loss  of  capital  as 
distinguished  from  interest.  It  may  be  objected  also  that  I  have 
no  right  to  reckon  on  a  rent,  that  now-a-clays  in  these  counties 
rent  is  too  often  a  mere  ideal  that  cannot  be  grasped,  and  no  doubt 
when  I  took  the  land  in  hand  this  was  so,  for  its  condition  was 
so  deplorable,  at  any  rate  at  Ditchingham,  that  nobody  would 
have  given  anything  for  it.  But  the  rents  suggested  are  modest 
in  its  present  state,  and  could,  I  think,  be  obtained. 

Still,  with  every  deduction  and  allowance,  the  loss  remains 
heavy,  although  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  holding  has  been 
farmed  with  economy  and  not  without  intelligence.  The  agricul- 
tural position  in  our  part  of  England,  however,  is  such  that  unless 
the  land  is  sound,  if  not  good,  and  in  heart  and  order,  it  cannot 
be  made  to  pay  at  the  prices  which  have  prevailed  for  the  last  few 
years,  that  is,  if  it  is  properly  done  by  and  honestly  farmed  as  a 
man  would  farm  his  own.  There  is  no  margin  left  for  loss  or  for 
a  mistake,  and  even  we  farmers  make  mistakes !  One  bit  of  bad 
luck,  such  as  a  disease  among  the  stock,  or  a  drought  or  a  flood, 
will  swallow  all  the  profit. 

Everything  combines  against  the  great  British  industry  of 
fGkrming,  because  that  industry,  from  the  nature  of  things,  cannot 
combine  to  protect  itself.  One  man's  vote  is  as  good  as  that  of 
another,  therefore  the  labourers,  being  in  the  majority,  have  the 
majority  of  votes,  and  for  the  most  part  they  cannot  be  made  to 
see  that  their  interests  are  one  with  those  of  the  landowner  and  the 
farmer,  with  whom  they  must  stand  or  fall.  Often  enough,  in 
what  I  hold  to  be  their  blindness,  they  will  vote  for  those  pledged 
to  injure  these  interests  rather  than  for  those  pledged  to  help 
them.  Therefore  the  eight  millions  of  people  concerned  in  agri- 
culture get  little  real  help  from  Crovemments  of  either  party,  for 
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soft  words,  oratorical  tears,  andBojal  Commissions  are  not  help. 
They  get  little  help  because,  being  a  house  divided  against  itself, 
they  cannot  force  their  will  upon  them,  and  turn  them  out  if  they 
will  not  listen. 

Thus,  by  way  of  illustration,  without  going  into  the  vexed 
question  of  protection,  if  we  who  are  interested  in  the  land  were 
the  citizens  of  any  other  country,  or  even  if  we  were  Irishmen, 
who  understand  how  to  deal  with  Governments,  should  we  be  as 
disproportionately  rated  and  taxed  as  we  are  still,  in  comparison 
with  the  burdens  laid  upon  personal  property,  or  should  we  be 
obliged  to  see  the  produce  of  the  foreigner  carried  by  the  railway 
companies  at  easier  rates  than  our  own  ?  Or,  to  take  another 
instance :  for  the  want  of  a  simple  preventive  act  should  we  be 
forced  to  stand  helpless  while  foreign  meat  is  sold  by  dishonest 
butchers  as  best  home  grazed  and  at  the  prices  which  home 
grazed  commands  ?  *  Reduce  the  rents '  is  a  favourite  answer 
from  a  certain  section  of  politicians  to  all  the  complaints 
of  farmers ;  but  as  one  who  both  pays  rent  and  farms  land  of 
his  own,  I  say  again  :  It  is  not  the  rent  that  crushes  us ;  it  is  the 
prices  we  receive  for  our  produce,  and  the  frauds  and  harsh 
dealing  of  which  we  are  the  victims. 

To  turn  from  these  lamentations  to  the  cause  of  them.  The 
statements  of  account  that  I  have  given  above  must  fill  any 
sympathetic  reader  with  awful  reflections  on  the  fate  of  those 
unfortunate  persons  who,  having  land  in  bad  condition  thrown 
upon  their  hands,  have  been  forced  to  borrow  money  to  farm  it. 
Then,  in  addition  to  the  various  outgoings  enumerated  above, 
there  will  be  5  per  cent,  to  the  bank  on  the  loan  of  the  capital, 
and  probably  another  5  per  cent,  or  fo  to  meet  the  premiums  of 
the  insurance,  which  the  bank  will  require  as  extra  security  to  cover 
its  advance.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  working  of  a  300  acre 
farm  would  bring  any  but  a  rich  man  to  bankruptcy  in  ten  years. 
Happily,  however,  I  escaped  the  necessity  of  borrowing,  so  the 
loss  is  only  the  loss  of  possible  rent  and  interest,  of  which  neither 
might  have  been  realised.  Indeed,  the  capital  itself  might 
perhaps  have  been  invested  away  in  some  other  direction,  for  at 
least  one  losea  money  more  slowly  in  farming  than  in  any  other 
fashion. 

After  some  experience,  at  my  present  age,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  were  I  a  rich  man,  there  are  only  two  things 
in  which  I  would  invest  my  wealth  at  prevailing  prices :  land 
(including  farming  on  a  very  kvrge  scale),  and  the  various  forms 
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of  life  insurance.  Perhaps  Chippendale  furniture,  discreetly 
purchased,  might  be  added  to  the  list,  but  this  is  a  business  for 
the  instructed  only.  If  any  reader  of  this  book  will  act  upon  the 
above  advice  (even  should  he  go  wrong  on  the  Chippendale),  it 
will  prove  the  most  profitable  work  to  him  that  he  ever  paid 
money  for,  especially  if  it  has  come  to  his  hands  in  part  satisfac- 
tion of  a  library  subscription. 

And  now,  having  su£Qciently  contemplated  the  doud,  let  us 
turn  to  the  silver  lining.  If  I  am  somewhat  out  of  pocket  over 
my  farms  for  the  period  that  they  have  been  in  hand,  it  is  largely 
due  to  exceptional  circumstances,  such  as  the  condition  of  the 
land  when  I  took  it  over  that  necessitated  an  unusual  outlay,  and, 
so  far  as  the  light  soil  is  concerned,  the  persistent  droughts 
of  the  last  few  years,  which  have  made  it  very  unproductive. 
Moreover,  it  would  seem  that  at  last  the  comer  has  been  turned, 
seeing  that  on  separate  balance  sheets  struck  for  1897,  by  which 
I  mean  balance  sheets  that  do  not  carry  on  the  trading  losses  of 
earlier  years,  a  profit  was  earned  on  the  Bedingham  Farm  of 
75;.  I9«.  3d,  and  on  the  Ditchingham  Farm  of  252^.  IZs.  2d.  It 
must,  however,  be  understood  that  this  money  remains  in  the 
land ;  one  cannot  draw  it  out  and  spend  it,  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  substantial  cash  balance  at  the  bank,  over  and 
above  the  amount  originally  belonging  to  the  &rm.  Moreover, 
there  is  now  a  total  of  sixty-two  acres  of  my  own  land  laid  down  in 
permanent  pasture,  thirty-eight  and  a  half  at  Ditchingham,  and 
twenty-three  and  a  half  at  Bedingham,  all  of  which,  in  time,  as 
I  trust,  will  make  good  sound  meadows,  worth  from  a  pound  to 
thirty  shillings  an  acre. 

Also  this  farm,  which  eight  years  ago  was  in  so  desperate  a 
condition,  is  now,  with  the  exception  of  certain  docks  in  the  marsh 
lands,  in  good  heart,  and  where  necessary  pipe-drained.  At 
Bedingham,  too,  the  tall  fences  that  I  found  there  have  gone 
under  the  soil  in  the  shape  of  bush-drains,  and  the  land  generally 
is  not  in  such  a  state  that  I  should  be  ashamed  for  a  farming 
friend  to  walk  over  it,  though  there  are  still  jobs  to  be  done  to 
the  buildings.  Notably  a  new  stable  is  wanted,  but  the  present  old 
hovel  stUl  serves  its  purpose,  and  must  hang  for  a  fpw  more  years. 

So  on  the  whole  I  face  the  new  farming  year  with  a  somewhat 
lighter  heart,  though  it  is  true  that  I  am  again  hampered  with  over 
fifty  acres  of  foul,  half-starved  land  on  Baker's  Farm.  There  is 
a  more  hopeful  feeling  in  the  air,  but  whether  the  season  will  end 
in  prosperity,  and,  glorious  possibility,  something  in  the  bank  that 
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can  actnally  be  drawn  and  spent,  or  with  a  swollen  deficit,  I  know 
not.  The  reader,  if  such  a  man  there  be  who  is  willing  to  ac- 
company me  from  spring  to  winter  in  the  adventures  of  the  year, 
can  form  his  own  opinion.  At  least,  I  promise  him  that  the 
whole  truth  shall  be  told ;  nothing  shall  be  glozed  over,  or  made 
to  seem  better  than  it  is. 

As  I  write,  the  fear  takes  me  that  such  a  journal  as  I  propose 
of  agricultural  events,  and  of  reflections  arising  out  of  them,  may 
prove  monotonous ;  but  if  so,  doubtless  it  will  be  my  skill  that  is 
to  seek,  since  nature  is  never  monotonous.  Even  the  life  of  a 
single  hedgerow  daily  recorded  would  be  full  of  interest  to  those 
who  cared  about  hedgerows.  But  even  if  my  artless  tale  is  dull, 
I  trust  that  it  may,  to  some  extent,  prove  useful  to  those  who 
wish  to  learn  something  about  the  land,  and  are  weary  of  text- 
books. Finally,  a  year  spent  moving  in  £Emcy  from  field  to  field 
and  watching  all  that  lives  and  grows  therein,  with  the  wind  and 
the  wet  in  his  fihce,  and  the  smell  of  the  earth  and  the  com  in  his 
nostrils,  cannot  be  unwholesome  to  the  town-held  reader. 


-  «t' 
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BREAKFAST  did  not  take  long  that  morning.  Four  days  of 
my  precious  fortnight  at  Uncle  George's  were  gone,  and  I 
had  had  to  fritter  them  away  on  golf.  Some  idiot  has  said  that 
the  greatest  pleasure  on  earth  is  a  clean  drive  at  golf,  but  I  in 
unappreciative  exasperation  had  developed  the  most  lovely  drive 
and  all  the  time  I  was  longing  for  the  day  when  I  should  once 
again  feel  my  rod  bend  and  the  line  run  out  and  know  that  I  was 
fast  in  a  big  trout.  There  was  a  stretch  of  water  within  a  mile  of 
the  house,  and  in  it  lay  three-  and  four-pounders.    Yes,  and  it  held 

larger  monsters  still,  for  had  I  not  risen,  and  hooked,  too ?  But 

those  are  other  stories — very  sad  stories— only  to  be  told  to  sym- 
pathetic fellow-fishers,  and  only  to  be  remembered  with  equanimity 
on  the  principle  that  'tis  better  to  have  hooked  and  lost  than  never 
to  have  hooked  at  all.  Yet  for  those  wretched  four  days  there 
had  not  been  a  breath  of  wind,  and  without  a  ripple  you  might  as 

well  fish  a  swimming-bath  as  the No,  I  cannot  tell  you  its  name 

till  I '  am  old  and  grey  and  past  desire '  of  throwing  a  fly,  or  till 
the  big  trout  leap  there  no  more.  It  lies  within  an  hour  or  two 
of  town,  and  its  owner  is  an  unnecessarily  generous  man ;  so  that 
those  who  have  once  fished  it  keep  its  whereabouts  to  themselves. 
Though  you  were  my  dearest  friend,  I  have  no  wish  to  see  you 
one  fine  morning  flogging  the  water  with  hateful  clumsiness  or 
landing  fish  potentially  mine  with  still  more  hateful  skill,  and 
making  angry  remarks  under  your  breath  about  the  preposterous- 
ness  of  a  girl  like  myself  fishing  at  all. 

That  morning,  however,  the  breeze  I  had  prayed  for  was  blow- 
ing—a soft  south-west  breeze.  There  was  that  damp  warm  glow 
in  the  air  that  the  trout  and  I  loved ;  there  were  fleecy  grey  clouds 

overhead,  and Well,  as  Uncle  George  put  it,  '  I  bolted  out  of 

the  house  with  a  poached  egg  in  one  hand  and  a  rod  in  the  other.' 
Wb^n  I  reached  the  river,  I  was  not  disappointed.    The  ripple 
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was  perfect,  and  as  I  hastily  put  my  rod  up  I  could  see  two  or 
three  big  ones  feeding  fearlessly  and  hungrily. 

My  first  fish  in  the  season  is  sometimes  a  struggle.  I  register 
a  solemn  vow  to  put  him  back  again  for  luck's  sake,  whatever  size 
he  may  be ;  but  if  he  is  a  whopper,  the  process  requires  fortitude. 
Happily  that  day  my  first  victim  was  only  a  little  over  a  pound, 
and  I  returned  him  to  his  home  without  any  deep  pang.  On  that 
water  and  on  such  a  morning  nothing  under  two  pounds  would 
have  tempted  me.  Then  I  worked  my  way  up-stream,  and  my 
creel  began  to  grow  heavy.  The  trout  rose  so  freely  that  it  was 
almost  a  case  of  ^  chuck  and  chance,'  and  soon  I  had  five  that 
averaged  a  pound  and  a  half,  besides  smaller  ones  that  I  had  dis- 
missed with  a  caution  on  account  of  their  youth.  I  stowed  my 
prey  away  in  the  nettles,  to  be  left  till  called  for,  and  hurried  on  to 
the  big  pool. 

The  big  pool  lies  where  the  stream  broadens  at  a  sharp  bend, 
and  there  I  knew  of  old  that  monsters  sail  about.  I  was  a  little 
weary  of  slaughter,  and  I  wanted  a  whopper  before  lunch.  Besides, 
it  is  a  place  that  does  you  credit  if  you  kill  your  fish  at  all.  The 
pool  is  overhung  by  trees,  and  there  is  only  jast  one  little  spot 
where  you  can  safely  cast  a  fly ;  and  even  if  you  surmount  all 
other  diflSculties,  you  have  to  scramble  down  with  your  landing- 
net  through  prickly  brambles  and  treacherous  tree-stumps. 

Cautiously  I  peered  down  and  saw  a  trout  that  I  told  myself 
then  was  a  good  five  pounds.  With  a  tremor  of  eagerness  I  cast, 
the  fly  went  delicately  as  Agag  between  the  branches,  there  was 
a  splash,  I  struck,  and  I  had  him  fast.  Up  and  down  the  pool  he 
went,  and  I  thought  he  must  have  broken  me.  Opposite  lay  a 
snag  that  I  knew  and  hated,  and  once  I  only  just  headed 
him  oflf  in  time.  How  I  thanked  my  judgment  as  I  turned  him, 
in  not  being  squeamish  about  the  size  of  my  gut !  Then  slowly 
his  strength  failed,  and  I  prepared  with  apprehension  for  my 
scramble  down  the  bank.  I  reeled  him  in  and  tried  to  discover 
if  there  was  any  more  fight  left  in  him ;  but  I  remembered  sadly 
that  twice  before  one  last  rush  in  the  big  pool  had  left  me  stand- 
ing disconsolately  contemplating  a  broken  cast.  I  had  just  begun 
my  descent,  when  I  heard  a' voice  behind  me : 
^  Can  I  be  of  any  assistance  ? ' 

The  voice  was  the  voice  of  a  man,  but  I  did  not  wait  to 
investigate  him.    I  only  gasped  out : 
*  Quick,  you  can  get  him  now ! ' 
A  taU  young  man  with  a  landing-net  tumbled  hastily  down 
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the  bank,  and  in  a  moment  my  beauty  was  in  the  net.  It  was  a 
beauty — four  pounds  even  on  land !  I  was  too  taken  up  with  it 
for  a  minute  or  two  to  pay  any  attention  to  a  mere  man.  Then 
I  turned  to  thank  him — ^with  more  grace  at  that  moment  than 
I  should  have  usually  bestowed  on  an  intruder.  He  was  net  a 
very  disagreeable  intruder,  either.  He  vFas  a  broad-shouMeFed^ 
happy-looking  boy,  with  a  Norfolk  jacket  and  a  briar  pipe,  and  I 
diagnosed  him  as  of  the  undergraduate  genus.  As  he  took  the 
fly  out  of  the  fish,  he  remarked  enthusiastically  : 

*  I  say,  isn't  he  a  clinker  ? ' 

'  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,'  I  said.  '  If  you  hadn't  helped 
me ' 

'  Oh,  don't  mention  it,*  he  said,  looking  at  my  fly  with  some 
regret. 

^  What  sport  have  you  had  ? '  I  asked. 

'  I  can^t  rise  a  fish,'  he  said  sadly. 

'  I  don't  expect  you've  got  the  right  fly,'  I  suggested. 

^I  don't  know,'  he  said;  Hhey  ought  to  rise  to  a  Mardi 
Brown  ? ' 

*  Oh  no,  they  won't,'  I  replied.  *  There's  just  one  fly  here  on 
a  day  like  this,  and  that's  the  one  I've  got  on.* 

*  I  don't  know  it,'  he  said. 

*The  people  here  call  it  Peter's  Pet,'  I  explained.  *Who 
Peter  was,  I  never  discovered ;  but  he  must  have  been  a  great  man. 
Won't  you  let  me  lend  you  a  few  ? ' 

*Are  you  sure  you  can  spare  them?'  he  asked.  'Well, 
thanks  very  much.    I  should  be  very  grateful.' 

I  liked  him  for  taking  them  without  any  silly  bother,  and  I 
liked  him  still  better  when  he  went  straight  away  and  fished. 

I  got  two  more  medium-sized  victims,  and  then  the  rise 
stopped  and  I  sat  down  to  lunch.  I  was  lazily  eating  my  sand- 
wiches when  the  young  man  appeared  beaming. 

^  Good  hunting ! '  he  said.  '  I've  got  four.  Peter  certainly 
was  a  great  man.' 

*  The  rise  seems  to  have  stopped  for  a  bit,'  I  answered ;  *  but 
they'll  begin  again  later  in  the  afternoon.  It's  a  good  time  foft 
lunch  now.'  » 

*  Yes,'  he  said,  '  I  expect  it  is.    Well,  thanks  very  much.' 

He  began  to  walk  away,  but  I  c6uld  see  that  he  would  have 
preferred  to  stay,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  he  tamed  back  and 
remarked  shyly : 
..     ^  I  pfty,  might  I  Innoh.bereP    Of  ooiurse,  you  dpn't  Icnow  me. 
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and  we  haven't  been  introduced  and  all  that,  and  if  you'd  rather 
I  shouldn't — but  it's  rather  rot,  isn't  it  ? ' 

The  shy  young  man  is  at  times  calmer  than  more  self- 
possessed  elders,  but  he  seemed  a  nice  boy,  and  I  told  him  to 
sit  down  and  eat  his  lunch.  For  a  while  we  talked  fish  dis- 
jointedly,  but  when  he  had  filled  his  pipe  after  lunch,  the 
conversation  became  more  autobiographical.  He  inquired  with 
much  interest  whether  I  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  told 
him  more  or  less  about  myself,  and  gathered  that  he  was  staying 
at  the  village  inn,  and  had  got  leave  to  fish  the  river  by  tue  simple 
process  of  demanding  it  from  its  owner.  Then  he  remarked  after 
a  meditative  pause : 

'  I  expect  I  ought  to  tell  you  who  I  am.' 

*  Oh,  don't,  if  you  don't  like,'  I  said. 

*  I  don't  mind.  Besides,  it's  rather  funny,'  he  answered.  *  My 
name  is  Colquhoun,  and  I'm  hiding  down  here.' 

*  Are  you?' I  said.     *Duns?' 

*  No,'  he  went  on.  '  It  really  is  rather  funny.  I've  had  to 
run  away  because  I  didn't  want  to  be  married.' 

*  Very  funny,'  I  said  in  some  amazement.  *  Is  the  young  lady 
in  pursuit  ? ' 

*  It  isn't  one  young  lady,'  he  explained  solemnly. 

*  Dear  me ! '  I  said  in  still  greater  amazement.  *  How  many 
of  them  may  there  be  ? ' 

'No,  it's  no  one  in  particular,'  he  went  on;  4t's  the 
Gruv'nor.' 

^  I  don't  quite  understand  the  story,'  I  said. 

*  It  isn't  exactly  a  story ;  it's  a  theory  of  the  Guv'nor's.  He 
says  all  young  men  ought  to  be  married  before  they're  twenty- 
five,  and  he's  going  to  see  that  I  am.  He's  a  rummy  old  beggar, 
my  fether.' 

*  He  seems  to  be  a  little  dictatorial,'  I  suggested. 

*  Oh,  he's  all  right,'  he  said,  *  when  he's  not  suffering  from  a 
theory.  I  wonder  why  fathers  always  have  such  very  unpleasant 
theories.  If  I  had  a  son,  I  should  say  to  him,  "  My  boy,  just  you 
go  and  enjoy  yourself  thoroughly  while  you're  young,  and  have  a 
good  time."    But  they  don't  do  that,  do  they  ? ' 

'  I  should  say  it  was  uncommon,'  I  admitted. 

'  And  this  is  such  a  ghastly  humbug,'  he  went  on.  '  Just 
tbink  of  insisting  on  a  chap  of  my  age  marrying,  whether  he 
wants  to  or  not !    Why  in  the  world  should  I  marry  ? ' 

'  I'm  sure  I  don't  know/  I  said. 
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^  Of  course  girls  are  all  right  to  talk  to,  and  all  that/  he  pnrsned ; 
^  but  my  father  seems  to  think  you  want  to  marry  every  girl  you 
meet.  Why,  if  he  finds  me  talking  to  any  one  more  than  about 
once,  he  always  explains  either  that  he  can  thoroughly  recommend 
her,  or  else  that  he  can't.  Once  he  actually  waddled  off  to  the 
girl's  parents.  Of  course,  I  was  afraid  to  go  near  her  again,  and 
then  he  ciphered  out  somehow  that  I'd  made  a  fool  of  him.  Hard 
lines,  isn't  it  ? ' 

*  Very,'  I  said,  with  some  amusement. 

*It's  become  a  positive  nuisance  lately,'  he  chattered  on. 
*  After  I  came  down  from  Oxford  last  year,  he  said  he'd  give 
me  time  to  look  about  me.  I  like  looking  about  me.  I  haven't 
seen  half  the  things  I  want  to  see  yet ;  but  the  Guv'nor  says  it's 
high  time  I  married  and  began  to  realise  the  graver  side  of  life. 
I  don't  want  the  graver  side  of  life  till  it  chooses  to  come  along 
of  itself.  I  like  the  sunny  side  of  Pall  Mall  just  at  present. 
You  aren't  young  for  so  very  long,  are  you  ? ' 

*It  certainly  must  be  delightful  to  feel  so  very  young,'  I 
suggested  maliciously. 

*  Oh,  I  dare  say  I  am  very  young ;  but  I  like  it,'  he  answered 
blandly.  *  And  don't  you  feel  that  way  yourself  sometimes  ?  What 
would  you  have  said  if  some  one  had  insisted  on  proposing  to  you 
just  as  you  saw  that  big  trout  ?  He  wouldn't  have  had  much  of 
a  look-in,  would  he  ? ' 

*  Possibly  not,'  I  admitted,  with  a  smile  of  astonishment.  He 
certainly  was  a  surprising  boy. 

*  Well,  that's  just  what's  happening  to  me,'  he  explained. 
^  And  it's  all  rather  like  fishing.  You  see,  I  should  like  to  land 
a  really  good  one  when  the  time  comes ;  and  if  I'm  in  too  much 
of  a  hurry,  I  may  find  she  was  only  a  half-i)ounder  after  all.  Hang 
it  all,  I'm  getting  quite  poetical. ' 

*  Quite  epic,'  I  said. 

'  Oh,  I  know  it  isn't  much  in  my  line,'  he  rattled  on.  *  Well, 
there  was  a  climax  last  week.  I'm  nearly  twenty-five — ^you 
needn't  look  so  surprised,  but  I  am — and  my  poor  dear  old 
father  has  been  getting  worse  and  worse  about  me  lately.  He 
delivered  what  he  called  an  ultimatum.  He  began  by  saying 
that  I  had  become  a  man  about  town.  Now  candidly,  would  you 
have  accused  me  of  being  a  man  about  town  ? ' 

*  Certainly  not,'  I  said  truthfully. 

*  He  got  quite  hectic  after  a  bit — I  dare  say  I  did  rux  him  up 
rather — and  at  last  he  told  me  that  unless  I  saw  my  way  to  being 
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married  or  thereabouts  by  the  end  of  the  year,  he^d  out  supplies 
off.  He  meant  it,  too ;  and  then  I  lost  my  temper  and  we  went  at 
it  hammer  and  tongs.  So  I've  come  to  think  things  over  here. 
Fve  been  considering  the  question  of  marrying  some  respectable 
milkmaid  about  here,  just  to  score  off  him.  What  would  you 
advise  me  to  do  ? ' 

*  I  should  advise  you  to  begin  fishing,'  I  said.  *  The  fish  are 
rising  again.' 

*  I'm  awfully  sorry,'  he  said,  as  we  moved  off,  '  to  have  bored 
you  so  much  with ' 

*  I  wasn't  bored,'  I  replied ;  *  it  was  very  entertaining.' 

I  saw  no  more  of  him  that  afternoon,  except  in  the  distance. 
I  fished  on  with  varying  success,  but  the  sport  was  not  so  good  as 
it  had  been  in  the  morning ;  and  when  Uncle  George  arrived  to 
see  how  I  was  getting  on  and  to  help  to  carry  my  spoil,  the  air  had 
turned  chilly  and  it  was  time  to  go  home.  However,  I  had  not 
done  so  badly.  I  had  eight  brace,  and  they  scaled  twenty-five 
pounds.  It  had  been  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  day,  and  really  that 
boy  had  contributed  to  its  enjoyment. 

The  next  few  days  were  almost  a  repetition  of  that  day,  except 
that  the  fish  did  not  run  so  large.  Somehow  or  other  the  first 
day's  sport  generally  is  the  best.  Perhaps  one  fishes  with  more 
keenness,  or  perhaps  the  trout  get  to  know  one.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
less  distressing  to  have  the  best  day  at  the  beginning  than  at  the 
end.  Then  the  sight  of  the  river  from  the  train  is  a  woe  too  deep 
for  tears.  The  boy  always  lunched  with  me,  and  babbled  with  the 
same  refreshing  garruUty.  I  began  to  take  quite  an  interest  in 
his  matrimonial  problems  and  his  future.  Beally  the  spectacle  of 
that  irresponsible  young  person  being  dragged  unwillingly  to  the 
altar  by  a  stem  parent  had  its  pathos,  and  I  hoped  that  he  would 
manage  to  escape  his  fate  till  he  had  learnt  to  look  on  marriage 
as  something  else  than  a  symptom  of  approaching  age. 

One  day  he  came  to  lunch  with  a  countenance  overspread  with 
woe.  I  inquired  sympathetically  whether  anything  appalling  had 
happened. 

*  I've  had  my  letters  forwarded  from  the  club,'  he  answered 
tragically,  *  and  this  arrived  to-day.* 

'  This '  was  a  communication  from  the  family  solicitors  of  a 
curt  and  distressing  nature.  It  informed  him  that  he  was  well 
aware  of  his  father's  wishes,  and  had  treated  them  in  a  way  which 
had  naturally  incensed  his  father;  that  his  disappearance  had 
added  to  his  father's  annoyance :  and  that  until  he  wi 
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to  adopt  a  more  conciliatoiy  tone  his  Mher  did  not  desire  to  see 
him.  It  added  as  a  concluding  pill  that  for  the  present  half  his 
former  allowance  would  be  paid  to  him, 

^  Just  &ncy  the  Guv'nor  going  off  to  a  solicitor ! '  he  said 
bitterly.  ^If  he  did  want  to  be  nasty,  he  might  have  kept  it  to 
himself.     Isn't  he  an  old  ass? ' 

*  It  seems  to  me  a  little  unnecessary/  I  agreed. 

*  And  I  don't  so  much  mind  about  the  money  itself,'  he  went 
on.  '  I  can  get  along  on  that  all  right ;  but  he  needn^t  have 
reduced  the  answer  to  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  I'm  not 
more  likely  to  do  what  he  wants  because  I  don't  get  so  much  out 
of  him.     I'm  not  a  clerk.' 

'  I  was  thinking  about  your  difficulties,'  I  suggested,  *  and  I 
wondered  why  you  didn't  start  a  hopeless  attachment  and  put 
him  off  with  that.  Perhaps  you  didn't  consider  such  an  evenb 
possible  ? ' 

^  Oh  yes,  I  did,'  he  said  ;  *  Tve  thought  of  that ;  but  if  I  had 
an  attachment,  I  shouldn't  like  it  to  be  hopeless.' 

*  You  see,'  he  went  on  after  a  pause,  *  I've  been  thinking  over 
things  a  lot  lately,  and  I  see  the  Guv'nor's  point.  It  doesn't  do 
really  for  a  man  to  go  on  loafing  about  always  and  thinking  of 
nobody  but  himself,  and  he  may  make  an  ass  of  himself  in  such  a 
lot  of  ways.' 

'  But  I  thought  you  wanted  to  be  young  ?'  I  interjected. 

*  So  I  do,'  he  answered,  quite  gravely ;  *  but  there  is  something 
in  what  the  Guv'nor  sajs.  Only  I  haven't  had  exactly  a  fidr 
chance.  I  heard  such  a  lot  about  his  theory  that  when  I  met 
a  girl  I  used  to  think  whether  I  could  possibly  bring  myself 
to  marry  her.  I  don't  believe  that  was  the  right  way  to  look  at 
the  thing.' 

*  If  you  mean  the  girl,'  I  said,  '  I  think  it  was  a  very  conceited 
way  of  looking  at  her.' 

*  It  wasn't  really,'  he  explained.  *  Once,  when  I  was  a  little 
boy,  some  one  offered  to  buy  me  anything  I  liked  that  tost  five 
pounds,  and  it  took  me  a  month  to  choose,  and  then  I  wasn't 
content  with  it.  But  if  Fd  saved  up  five  pounds  and  bought  it, 
I  should  have  been  deliriously  pleased  with  it.  Don't  you  see 
what  I  mean  ? ' 

'  I'm  not  sure  that  I  do,'  I  said. 

'  If  he'd  only  let  me  go  around  without  saying  anything,  I 
might  have  met  a  girl  and ^ 

*  Saved  up  and  bought  her  ? '  I  interrupted.        p  i 
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*  No,  no/  he  went  on,  with  a  little  shade  of  annoyance ;  *  but 
don't  yon  see,  if  I'd  met  a  girl  and  found  out  what  a  good  sort  she 
was,  and  then  begun  to  wonder  whether  she  could  possibly  be  ass 
enough  to  marry  me — well,  then,  you  see,  it  would  have  been 
quite  different,  wouldn't  it  ? ' 

*  Quite  diflFerent,'  I  said  with  a  smile. 

'And  if  he  hadn't  thrust  his  confounded  theory  down  my 
throat,  I  might  have  met  the  girl  and But  no,  I  shouldn't.' 

*  I  thought  you  said  you  would,'  I  replied. 

*  No,  I  shouldn't,'  he  said  shortly ;  *  but  let's  talk  about 
something  else  now.' 

We  changed  the  subject,  and  discussed  the  old  trout  that  lived 
in  the  big  pool  and  would  not  look  at  a  fly.  He  was  the  monster 
patriarch  of  the  river,  and  suggested  the  interesting  topic  of 
the  morality  of  fishing  with  a  minnow.  At  that  moment  the 
patriarch's  life  was  in  some  danger,  but  eventually  we  agreed  that, 
however  tempting  he  might  be,  we  ought  to  treat  him  as  the 
wily  old  sportsman  he  was. 

Time  went  on,  and  my  fortnight  hastened  to  its  end.  The 
weather  and  the  sport  varied.  One  day  was  a  hateful  windless 
blank,  and  one  was,  of  course,  a  Sunday.  Now,  Sunday— well, 
never  mind,  but  I  do  wonder  what  a  really  good  person  thinks  of 
Sunday  if  he  is  a  fisherman.  On  the  last  morning  the  dear  south- 
west wind  blew,  and  I  prepared  for  a  final  slaughter.  Nothing 
over  a  pound  should  go  back  then.  I  was  at  the  river  by  nine, 
and  by  lunch-time  there  were  two  heaps  of  fish  lying  under 
the  nettles.  Mr.  Colquhoun  was  at  our  usual  trysting-place 
already  when  I  reached  it,  and  he  wore  an  overloaded  lugubrious 
look. 

*  Hullo ! '  I  exclaimed,  *  what's  the  matter  now  ?  The  rest  of 
the  allowance  gone  ? ' 

I  saw  a  spasm  cross  his  face,  and  I  am  certain  that  he  nearly 
said  *  Damn  the  allowance,'  but  he  pulled  himself  together,  and 
merely  remarked  in  a  tone  of  chastened  melancholy : 

*  Never  mind  the  wretched  allowance.     Let's  have  lunch.' 

As  we  lunched  I  had  to  do  all  the  prattling.  He  refused  to 
be  roused,  charmed  I  never  so  wisely,  and  afterwards  he  sat  in 
silence  for  a  while  contemplating  the  river  sadly. 

*  This  is  your  last  day,  isn't  it  ? '  he  said  suddenly. 

*  Yes,  worse  luck,'  I  answered. 

^  I  have  been  an  ass,'  he  remarked  afber  another  pause. 

*  What  have  you  done  this  time  ? '  I  demanded.  ^         j 
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*0h,  nothing;  nothing  of  any  interest  to  you/  he  replied 
mournfnlly. 

'  You  haven't  really  been  and  gone  and  married  that  milk- 
maid ? '  I  asked. 

'  No/  he  said  absently,  '  I  haven't  married  a  milkmaid.' 

*  Then  what  is  it  ? '  I  demanded. 

*  I've — ^I've  talked  such  a  lot  of  rot  to  you/  he  stammered. 

^  Dear  me ! '  I  said,  *  what  made  you  realise  that  so 
suddenly  ? ' 

*  I  suppose  you  remember  it  all  ? '  he  added. 

'  I'm  afraid  that  I've  had  the  bad  taste  to  forget  most  of  it/ 
I  said.  There  was  another  long  pause,  and  then  he  began 
again : 

*  It's  rummy  what  a  diflference  a  week  can  make.  I've — I've 
been  thinking  a  lot  the  last  two  or  three  days.' 

^  That  unusual  effort/  I  said,  '  seems  to  have  had  a  most 
unfortunate  result.     I  should  give  it  up  if  I  were  you.' 

'It  hasn't  been  exactly  pleasant/  he  said  slowly,  tearing  a 
tuft  of  grass  to  pieces ;  '  but  I'm  glad  it's  happened.  I've  grown 
up  a  little  in  the  last  week.' 

*  Curiouser  and  curiouser/  I  murmured. 

'  I  wish  I  had  that  week  over  again/  he  went  on  desperately, 
*  and  that  I  hadn't  put  my  foot  in  it  quite  so  much,  to  start  with. 
You  thought  me  an  awful  ox,  I  suppose  ? ' 

*  Well,  calf  would  perhaps  express  it  better,'  I  said. 

^  Ah ! '  he  said.  '  That's  just  it.  I'm  glad,  though,  that  this 
week's  happened — that  it  all  happened.' 

He  began  silently  and  solemnly  to  collect  his  rod  and  creel. 

*  Mr.  Colquhoun,'  I  said,  *  could  you — more  or  less  coherently — 
tell  me  the  exact  nature  of  the  awful  calamity  that  has  befallen 
you  ?    Have  you  lost  a  five-pounder  ? ' 

*  I've — I've  lost  what  I'd  have  given  all  the  fish  on  earth  for  ! ' 
he  exclaimed. 

*  Your  tobacco-pouch  ? '  I  hazarded. 

*  Can't  you  guess  ? '  he  said  sadly. 

*  Certainly  not,'  I  answered.  Well,  I  admit  it  was  not  exactly 
true.     *  Now,  what  is  it  ? ' 

*  Oh,  nothing,'  he  replied,  preparing  to  go ;  *  nothing  of  any 
interest  to  you.  Only — ^well,  hang  it  all — I've  feUen  in  love  with 
you.     That's  all.     I'm  sorry.' 

*  Mr.  Colquhoun,'  I  said,  ^  it's  a  matter  of  considerable  interest 
to  me.    How  dare  you  ? ' 
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^  Tm  awfolly  wttjj  he  said ;  '  I  didn't  mean  to  make  yon  so 
angry.' 

*How  dare  you?'  I  went  on  with  apparent  ferocity.  ^Ihave 
not  really  forgotten  what  you  said  to  me  a  week  ago.  I  am  to 
take  the  place  of  the  milkmaid,  am  I  ? ' 

'  I  know  it's  no  good  trying  to  explain/  he  faltered. 

'  None  whatever/  I  pursued ;  ^  I  am  a  little  surprised  to  think 
you  imagine  me  so  foolish  as  to  be  taken  in.  When  you've  had 
half  your  allowance  cut  off,  you  come  to  me  with  some  prepos- 
terous stoiy  about  having  got  older,  and  suppose  I  shall  be  deceived 
by  it,  and  get  you  out  of  your  difficulties.  Because  you  were  so 
very  young  and  foolish  I  allowed  you  to  lunch  with  me,  but  does 
that  give  you  the  right  to  presxmie  on  my  kindness,  and  treat  me 
in  this  way  ?    Does  it,  I  ask  you? ' 

*  But  what  I  said  was  quite  true,'  he  pleaded.  ' 

*  It  wasn't,'  I  retorted.  '  How  can  you  have  the  fiEwe  to  stand 
there  and  tell  me  you  are  any  older  ? ' 

'  I  only  said  I  felt  older,'  he  protested. 

*  You  don't/  I  said  indignantly.  '  If  you  did,  I  shouldn't  like 
you  half  so  much.' 

He  looked  at  me  with  an  expression  of  blank  amazement. 
'  Oh  calf,  moon  calf/  I  groaned,  '  you're  getting  younger  and 
more  foolish  every  minute.' 

*  Then  you're  not  angry  ? '  he  said. 

*  I  wasn't,'  I  murmured ;  *  I  was — rather  pleased,  but  I'm 
getting  angry.  Oh,  go  away  and  play— play  with  your  tin 
soldiers.    You're  too  young,  after  all.' 

There  was  a  sound  of  a  rod  and  creel  hurled  earthwards,  of  the 
rending  of  a  gut  cast  as  Peter's  Pet  became  entangled  in  a 
Norfolk  jacket,  and  of Well,  that's  about  all. 

The  only  other  part  of  the  episode  of  any  public  interest  was 
the  behaviour  of  Mr.  Colquhoun,  Senior.  As  we  went  through 
the  village  to  tell  Uncle  George,  Jack,  in  the  hilarity  of  tHd 
moment,  telegraphed  the  news  to  his  father.  In  about  an  hour  a 
telegram  came  in  answer  containing  the  startling  inquiry, '  Is  she  s 
lady  ? '  Uncle  George,  who  was  already  inclined  to  be  suspicious; 
exhibited  considerable  annoyance ;  but  Jack  explained  that  bis 
father  was  somewhat  odd,  and  telegraphed  back  an  affirmative.  The 
next  message,  however,  was  even  more  startling  still,  *  I  forbid  tKe 
marriage.'  It  really  was  rather  awkward,  for  the  office  was  shut,^ 
and   nothing  more  could   be  done  that  night.     Uncle  George 
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wanted  at  first  to  turn  Jack  out  of  the  house,  and  refused  to 
leave  us  alone  for  a  moment  all  the  evening.  The  next  morning 
brought  another  telegram,  *  Coming  by  the  10.50 ;  *  and  the  10.50 
brought  a  choleric  elderly  gentleman.  When  Jack  told  me  of  hia 
advent,  I  had  insisted  on  meeting  him  at  the  station  myself. 

Jack  was  not  to  be  trusted  alone,  and Well,  I  knew  I  was 

rather  a  good  argument. 

*  Is  this  the  young  lady  ?  *  Mr.  Colquhoun  inquired  abruptly. 
Then  he  regarded  me  closely  for  about  a  minute  and  remarked 
at  l€Lst : 

*'  Hum !  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  be  aiding  and  abetting 
him,  but  I  think  he's  been  deceiving  you.  Do  you  know  why  my 
son  wishes  to  marry  you  ? ' 

*  I  suppose,'  I  feltered,  *  I  suppose — well,  I  suppose  because  he 
likes  me.' 

*  He  does  not,'  he  said  angrily.  *  I'm  sorry  to  have  to  say  it, 
but  you've  been  deceived  by  a  heartless,  mercenary  scoundreL' 

*  Really,  father '  Jack  protested. 

*  Don't  you  interrupt  me,  sir,'  Mr.  Colquhoun  exclaimed  ;  *  I 
say,  a  heartless,  mercenary  scoundrel.  A  week  ago  he  told  me  that 
he'd  sooner  be  shot  than  married.  I  cut  off  his  allowance  for  his 
impertinence ' 

*  You  told  me  you  wished  me  to  marry,  father,'  Jack  broke  in, 
'  I  expected  you  to  fall  in  love  as  a  gentleman  should,  and  as 

anybody  but  a  conceited,  dissipated  puppy  could.  Then  you 
sneaked  away,  and  directly  you  heard  you  weren't  going  to  have 
so  much  to  squander  in  future,  you  persuaded  this  young  lady — a 
very  charming  young  lady,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so — that 
you  were  capable  of  some  kind  of  real  affection.  I  always  knew 
you  were  a  fool,  but  I  hoped  you  were  a  gentleman.' 

Poor  Jack !  I  was  quivering  with  amusement  inside,  but  I 
looked  across  at  him  with  a  piteous,  horror-stricken  expression. 

*  Is  this  true  ? '  I  said.  *  Didjyou  say  you'd  rather  be  shot 
than  married  ? ' 

*  I  believe  I  did  say  it,'  Jack  stammered ;  *  but  I  was  very  much 
annoyed  at  the  time,  and  it  was  a  fortnight  ago.  I — I  hadn't  met 
you  then.' 

I  put  my  handkerchief  to  my  eyes  and  sobbed  with  laughter. 

*My  poor  child!'  Mr.  Colquhoun  said  tenderly.  *My  poor 
child  !  You  heartless  scoundrel !  go  away.  I  will  take  this  poor 
child  home.' 
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*  Good-bye,  Mr.  Colquhoun — good-bye/  I  said  tearfully  to 
Jack. 

*  But  I  say,  Kitty '  he  exclaimed. 

*  Hold  your  tongue,  sir !  '  roared  his  father.  *  Gome  with  me, 
my  dear.' 

We  left  Jack  standing  speechless  in  the  road, -and  I  walked 
away  silently  with  Mr.  Colquhoun,  my  handkerchief  to  my  eyes 
and  my  arm  in  his.  At  intervals  he  tried  to  comfort  me  by  the 
assertion  that  his  son  was  too  big  a  scoundrel  to  cry  about,  and 
I  continued  to  sob. 

'  You  didn't  really  think  I  was  going  to  marry  him'  when  I 
knew  he  didn't  care  about  me,  did  you  ? '  I  asked  at  last. 

*  No,  my  poor  child,  no,'  he  said.  *  No  one  who  had  seen  you 
could  believe  that.' 

*  And  if  Jack — your  son — had  cared  about  me,  you  wouldn't 
have  minded,  would  you  ? '  I  inquired.  *  You  wouldn't  have  ob- 
jected, would  you  ? ' 

*  Objected  ? '  he  exclaimed.     *  I'd  have  given  anything  if  Jack 

had  really,  honestly  cared  about  you.     I But  there ;  there's 

no  use  talking  about  it.' 

*Mr.  Colquhoun,'  I  whispered,  *  I  knew  all  about  it  all  the 
time.' 

The  old  gentleman  jumped  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

*  That  he  didn't  care  about  you  ? ' 

*  No,'  I  said,  *  only  that  he  didn't  care  about  me  till  he'd  met 
me.     He  couldn't,  you  see.     He  does  care  about  me  now.' 

*  But  how  do  you  know  ? '  he  asked  blankly.  '  And  what  do 
you  mean  by ? ' 

*  You  promised  you  wouldn't  object,'  I  said ;  *  you  know  you 
did.' 

*But  I  wouldn't  have  objected  in  any  case,'  he  replied  in- 
dignantly. 

*  I'm  not  quite  sure  about  that,'  I  said. 
He  looked  at  me  wrathfully  for  a  moment. 

*  I  think  Jack's  rather  lucky  myself,'  I  suggested  defiantly. 
Then  the  elderly  gentleman's  wrath  broke  down,  and  he  burst 

out  laughing. 

*  Upon  my  word,'  he  said,  *  I  really  think  he  is.' 

Henry  Maetley. 
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rOUGH  thrice  around  the  walls  of  trembling  Troy 
I  drag  the  mangled  limbs  of  Hector  slain — 
Though  from  revenge  I  snatch  a  fevered  joy, 
And  drink  relentless  fury  to  the  drain — 
Silent  in  death  my  loved  Patroclus  lies, 
Nor  can  revenge  unseal  his  sightless  eyes. 

By  shedding  blood  no  sin  is  washed  away ; 

By  shedding  blood  no  grief  can  be  atoned. 
Though  Ilion  youths  in  dust  deplore  the  day, 

Though  Ilion  hearts  for  all  my  groans  have  groaned. 
How  is  mine  agony  decreased  by  theirs, 
Or  my  despair  the  less  for  their  despairs  ? 

Better,  Patroclus,  to  the  shades  with  thee 

Should  I  descend,  than  drag  a  weary  life ; 
Because  without  thy  presence  there  can  be 
No  joy  in  peace,  no  joy  in  battle-strife — 
No^gladness  in  the  daylight's  golden  gleam, 
And  nothing  save  illusion  in  night's  dream. 

If  in  my  sleep  I  hasten  to  thy  side, 

There  simply  comes  a  double  woe  with  waking. 
No  single  death,  but  many  hast  thou  died, 

When'every  daydawn  brings  a  new  forsaking — 
No  single  death,  because,  with  added  pain, 
I  part  from  thee  again  and  yet  again. 

Shall  I  approach  the  gods  with  gratefulness. 

That  what  they  gave  it  pleaseth  them  to  take  ? — 
Perchance  they  gather  joy  from  our  distress, 

Andjglut^themselves  with  human  hearts  that  break; 
They^boast  indeed  a  table  richly  stored, 
And  mass  of  earthly  sorrows  on  their  board. 
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Fate  or  the  gods,  not  godlike  do  I  deem 

This  sport  with  what  is  noblest,  truest,  best. 
They  who  have  &shioned  love  to  be  a  dream 
That  shall  perturb  and  dissipate  our  rest, 
Themselves  unloved  and  loveless,  watch  the  show 
Played  by  the  puppets  of  their  will  below. 

Far  downs  lie  swathed  in  swaddling-bands  of  white ; 

O'er  dismal  seas  the  moon  looks  faintly  red. 
Across  the  woodlands  comes  the  whispering  night, 
Mother  of  dreams,  with  chill  and  clammy  tread. 
0  friend,  I  turn  for  solace  to  thy  dear 
Familiar  face — and  lo,  thou  art  not  here ! 

When  in  thine  eyes  I  gazed  and  thou  in  mine. 
We  did  not  note  the  war-steed's  eager  neigh ; 
We  did  not  reck  of  women  or  of  wine — 
We  thought  not  of  to-morrow  nor  to-day. 

We  touched  that  spirit-world  where  there  may  be 
A  better  than  the  gods'  eternity. 


There  came  to  me  the  father  of  thy  foe — 

Unchilded  sire  and  soon  unkingdom'd  king ; 
Before  me  in  the  dust  he  pleaded  low ; — 
They  heaped  me  treasures  of  his  oflfering. 
He  prayed,  with  ashes  on  his  hoary  head, 
That  I  would  war  no  longer  with  the  dead. 

For  mangled  Hector  he,  for  thee  I  wept, 

Smit  by  contagion  of  his  tearfulness. 
It  was  the  silent  night  when  warriors  slept. 

But  griefs  like  his  and  mine  are  slumberless ; — 
Like  his  and  mine  ?     Yet  he  hath  many  a  son ; 
Of  friends,  Patroclus,  there  can  be  but  one. 

I  thought  of  mine  own  father ;  and  there  is 

In  deepest  grief  a  somewhat  of  divine. 
Whereby  we  weep  for  others'  miseries : 
I  thought  of  my  own  father  and  of  thine. 

I,  who  had  dragged  dead  Hector  through  the  mire, 
Wept  with  my  foe,  and  granted  his  desire. 
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Deem  it  not  los&  of  dignity  to  thee 

'  That  my  revenge  is  briefer  than  my  woe. 
There  is  a  time  for  ire's  extremity — 
A  time  when  it  is  worthier  to  forego. 

Think  not  forgiveness  signifies  forgetting, 
Because  my  wrath  is  less  than  my  regretting. 

In  a  strange  land  'tis  fated  I  shall  die, 

Nor  see  my  sire,  nor  yet  my  country  see. — 
Hast  thou  forgot  the  days  when  thou  and  I 
Wandered  the  fraitful  fields  of  Thessaly  ? 
Or  hast  thou,  in  a  sleep  that  knows  no  end, 
Forgotten  even  that  thou  wast  my  friend  ? 

If  thou  forgettest — if  I  must  forget — 

0  petty  Life ! — that  for  a  while  we  toil, 
By  fleeting  dreams  of  happiness  beset, 

Heaping  our  treasures  for  oblivion's  spoil — 
Nursing  a  love  that  like  a  blossom  fades, 
Nor  even  its  memory  reaching  to  the  shades. 

♦  But  if  for  love,  eternal  life  there  be — 

Sole  earthly  good  that  merits  to  abide — 
In  yon  Elysian  shadow-land  shall  we 
Eejoice  together  that  we  loved  and  died. 
We  will  forget  the  parting  and  the  pain, 
For  joy  that  death  hath  bid  us  meet  again. 

Arthur  L.  Salmon. 
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An  Enquiry  as  to  Rhyme. 


<  T  HAVE  a  theory  about  double  rhymes  for  which  I  shall  be 
J.  attacked  by  the  critics,  but  which  I  could  justify  perhaps 
on  high  authority,  or,  at  least,  analogy,'  wrote  Mrs.  Browning  to 
a  friend  not  long  after  the  publication  of  one  of  her  books. 
*  These  volumes  of  mine  have  more  double  rhymes  than  any  two 
books  of  English  poems  that  ever  to  my  knowledge  were  printed ; 
I  mean  of  English  poems,  not  comic.  Now  of  double  rhymes  in 
use,  which  are  perfect  rhymes,  you  are  aware  how  few  there  are, 
and  yet  you  are  also  aware  of  what  are  admirable  in  effect  in 
making  a  rhythm  various  and  vigorous  double  rhyming  in 
English  poetry.  Therefore  I  have  used  a  certain  license;  and 
after  much  thoughtful  study  of  the  Elizabethan  writers  have 
ventured  it  with  the  public.  And  do  you  tell  me — you  who 
object  to  the  use  of  a  different  vowel  in  a  double  rhyme — why  you 
rhyme  (as  everybody  does,  without  blame  from  everybody)  given 
to  heaveUy  when  you  object  to  my  rhyming  remember  to  chamber  ? 
The  analogy  is  sdl  on  my  side,  and  I  believe  that  the  spirit  of  the 
English  language  is  also.' 

Here  Mrs.  Browning  raises  a  question  of  interest  to  all  who 
have  paid  any  attention  to  the  technic  of  verse.  No  doubt, 
double  rhymes  do  give  vigour  and  variety  to  a  poem,  although 
no  modem  English  lyrist  has  really  rivalled  the  magni&cent 
medieval  *  Dies  Irae,'  wherein  the  double  rhymes  thrice  repeated 
fall  one  after  the  other  like  the  beating  of  mighty  trip-hammers. 
There  is  no  doubt  also  that  the  English  language  is  not  so  fertile 
in  double  rhymes  as  the  Latin,  the  German,  or  the  Italian ;  and 
that  some  of  the  English  poets,  clutching  for  these  various  and 
vigorous  effects,  have  refused  to  abide  by  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law,  and  have  claimed  the  license  of  modifying  the  emphatic 
vowel  from  one  line  to  its  mate.  Mrs.  Browning  defends  this 
revolt,  and  finds  it  easy  to  retort  on  her  correspondent  that  he 
himself  has  ventured  to  link  heaven  and  given.     Many  another 
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poet  has  coupled  these  unwilling  words ;  and  not  a  few  have  also 
married  river  and  ever,  meadow  and  ahadoWy  spirit  and  inherit. 

Mrs.  Browning  is  prepared  to  justify  herself  by  authority  or  at 
least  by  analogy ;  and  yet,  in  bringing  about  the  espousal  of 
charriber  and  remember ^  she  is  evidently  aware  that  it  is  no  love- 
match  she  is  aiding  and  abetting,  but  at  best  a  marriage  of 
convenience.  She  pleads  precedence  to  excuse  her  infraction  of 
a  statute  the  general  validity  of  which  she  apparently  admits. 
The  most  that  she  claims  is  that  the  tying  together  of  chamber 
and  remember  is  permissible.  She  seems  to  say  that  these 
ill-mated  pairs  are,  of  course,  not  the  best  possible  rhymes, 
but  that,  since  double  rhymes  are  scarce  in  English,  the  lyrist 
may,  now  and  then,  avail  himself  of  the  second  best.  An 
American  poet  of  my  acquaintance  is  bolder  than  the  British 
poetess ;  he  has  the  full  courage  of  his  convictions.  He  assures 
me  that  he  takes  pleasure  in  the  tying  together  of  incompatible 
words  like  river  and  ever,  meadow  and  shadow^  finding  in  these 
arbitrary  matin  gs  a  capricious  and  agreeable  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  more  regular  rhyming.  To  me  this  is  as  though  he 
did  not  object  to  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  but  appreciated  also 
the  occasional  advantages  of  free  love. 

This  forces  us  to  consider  the  basis  ux)on  which  any  theory 
of  *  allowable*  rhymes  must  rest — any  theory,  that  is,  which,  afler 
admitting  that  certain  rhymes  are  exact  and  absolutely  adequate^ 
asserts  also  that  certain  other  combinations  of  terminal  words, 
although  they  do  not  rhyme  completely  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all,  are  still  tolerable.  This  theory  accepts  certain  rhymes  as 
good,  and  it  claims  in  addition  certain  others  as  '  good  enough.* 
Upon  these  latter  a  stigma  rests,  it  is  true,  but  not  quite  justly, 
since  their  union  is  not  really  illegitimate ;  although  they  cannot 
show  any  wedding  certificate,  their  friends  like  to  believe  that 
they  may  have  been  morganatically  married  once  upon  a  time. 

The  objection  to  the  pairing  of  spirit  and  inherU^  of  rem^emher 
and  chamber y  and  the  like,  cannot  be  founded  upon  the  fact  that  in 
the  accepted  orthography  of  the  English  language  the  spelling  of 
the  terminations  diflfers.  Ehyme  has  to  do  with  pronunciation 
and  not  with  orthography ;  rhyme  is  a  match  between  sounds. 
The  symbols  that  represent  these  sounds — or  that  may  misrepre- 
sent them  more  or  less  violently — are  of  little  consequence.  What 
is  absurdly  called  a  *  rhyme  to  the  eye '  is  a  flagrant  impossibility, 
or  else  though  may  pair  o£F  with  enough^  clean  with  oceariy  and 
plague  with  ague.    The  eye  is  not  the  judge  of  sound,  any  more 
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than  the  nose  is  the  judge  of  colour.  Height  is  not  a  rhyme  to 
eight ;  but  it  is  a  rhyme  to  eighty  to  bite^  to  proselyte^  and  to  indict 
So  one  does  not  rhyme  with' either  gone  or  tone ;  but  it  does  with 
son  and  with  bun.  Tomb  and  conib  and  rhomb  and  bomb  are  not 
rhymes  ;  but  tomb  and  doom,  and  spume  and  rheum  are.  The 
objection  to  the  linking  together  ofmeadow  and  shadow,  and  of  6V«r 
and  river,  is  tax  deeper  than  any  superficial  difference  of  spelling ; 
it  is  rooted  in  the  difference  of  the  sounds  themselves.  In  spite 
of  the  invention  of  printing,  or  even  of  writing  itself,  the  final 
appeal  of  poetry  is  still  to  the  ear  and  not  to  the  eye. 

Probably  the  first  utterances  of  man  were  rhythmic,  and 
certainly  poetry  had  advanced  fax  toward  perfection  long  before 
the  alphabet  was  devised  as  an  occasional  substitute  for  speech. 
In  the  beginning  the  poet  had  to  charm  the  ears  of  those  whom 
he  sought  to  move,  since  there  was  then  no  way  by  which  he 
could  reach  the  eye  also.  To  the  rhapsodists  verse  was  an  oral  art 
solely,  as  it  is  always  for  the  dramatists,  whose  speeches  must  fall 
trippingly  from  the  tongue,  or  fail  of  their  effect.  The  work 
of  the  lyrist — writer  of  odes,  minnesinger,  troubadour,  ballad- 
minstrel — has  always  been  intended  to  be  said  or  sung ;  that  it 
should  be  read  is  an  after-thought  only.  Even  to-day,  when  the 
printing-press  has  us  all  under  its  wheels,  it  is  by  our  tongues 
that  we  possess  ourselves  of  the  poetry  we  truly  relish.  A  poem 
is  not  really  ours  till  we  know  it  by  heart,  and  can  say  it  to 
ourselves,  or  at  least  until  we  have  read  it  aloud,  and  until  we  can 
quote  it  freely.  If  a  poem  has  actually  taken  hold  on  our  souls, 
it  rings  in  our  ears,  even  if  we  happen  to  be  visualisers  also,  and 
can  call  up  at  will  the  printed  page  whereon  it  is  preserved. 

This  fact,  that  poetry  is  primarily  meant  to  be  spoken  aloud 
rather  than  read  silently,  although  obvious  enough  when  plainly 
stated,  hag  not  been  firmly  grasped  by  many  of  those  who  have 
considered  the  technic  of  the  art,  and  therefore  there  is  often 
obscurity  in  the  current  discussions  of  rhyme  and  rhythm.  In 
the  rhetoric  of  verse  there  is  to-day  not  a  little  of  the  confusion 
which  existed  in  the  rhetoric  of  prose  before  Herbert  Spencer 
put  forth  his  illuminating  and  stimulating  essay  on  the '  Philosophy 
of  Style.'  Even  in  that  paper  he  suggested  that  the  Principle  of 
Economy  of  effort  was  as  applicable  to  verse  as  to  prose ;  and  he 
remarked  that  '  were  there  space,  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
inquire  whether  the  pleasure  we  take  in  rhyme,  and  also  that 
which  we  take  in  euphony,  are  not  partly  ascribable  to  the  same 
general  cause.' 
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This  ^riQciple  of  Economy  of  Attention  explaiiis  why  it  is 
that: one  style  of  speaking  or  writing  is  more  effective  than 
another,  by  reminding  ns  that  we  have,  at  any  given  moment, 
only  just  80  much  power  of  attention,  and  that,  therefore,  however 
much  of  this  power  has  to  be  employed  on  the  form  of  any 
iQiessage  must  be  subtracted  from  the  total  power,  leaving  just  so 
much  less  attention  available  for  the  apprehension  of  the  message 
it$ell  To  convey  a  thought  from  one  mind  to  another,  we  must 
use  words  the  reception  of  which  demands  more  or  less  mental 
force,  and  therefore  that  statement  is  best  which  carries  the 
thought  with  the  least  verbal  friction.  Some  friction  there  must 
be  always ;  but  the  less  there  is,  the  more  power  of  attention 
the  recipient  has  left  to  master  the  transmitted  thought. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Spencer  did  not  spare  the 
space  to  apply  to  verse  this  principle,  which  has  been  so  helpful 
in  the  analysis  of  prose.  He  did  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
metrical  language  is  more  effective  than  prose,  because  when  '  we 
habitually  preadjust  our  perceptions  to  the  measured  movement  of 
verse '  it  is  *  probable  that  by  so  doing  we  economise  attention.' 
This  suggestion  has  been  elaborated  by  one  of  his  disciples,  Mr. 
Grant  Allen,  in  his  treatise  on  *  Physiological  Esthetics,'  and  it  has 
been  formally  controverted  by  the  late  Mr.  Gumey,  in  his  essay 
<m  the  *  Power  of  Sound.'  Perhaps  both  Spencer  and  Gumey  are 
right ;  part  of  our  pleasure  in  rhythm  is  due  to  the  fsict  that '  the 
mind  may  economise  its  energies  by  anticipating  the  attention 
required  for  each  syllable,'  as  the  former  says,  and  part  of  it  is  '  of 
an  entirely  positive  kind,  acting  directly  on  the  sense,'  as  the 
latter  maintains. 

Whether  or  not  Spencer's  Principle  of  Economy  of  Attention 
adequately  explains  our  delight  in  rhythm,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  can  easily  be  utilised  to  construct  a  theory  of  rhyme.  Indeed, 
it  is  the  one  principle  which  provides  a  satisfiwtory  solution  to 
the  problem  propounded  by  Mrs.  Browning.  No  one  can  deny 
that  more  or  less  of  our  enjoyment  of  rhymed  verse  is  due  to  the 
skill  with  which  the  poet  satisfies  with  the  second  rhyme  the 
expectation  he  has  aroused  with  the  first.  When  he  ends  a  line 
with  gray  J  oxgrow^  or  grandj  we  do  not  know  which  of  the  two 
score  or  more  of  possible  rhymes  to  each  of  these  the  lyrist  will 
select,  and  we  await  his  choice  with  happy  anticipation.  If  he 
should  balk  us  of  our  pleasure,  if  he  should  omit  the  rhyme  we 
had  confidently  counted  upon,  we  are  rudely  awakened  frt>m  our 
dream  of  delight,  and  we  ask  ourselves  abruptly  what  has  hap- 
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pened.  It  is  as  though  the  train  of  thought  had  ran  off  the 
traek.  Spencer  notes  how  we  are  put  out  by  halting  versification ; 
^  much  as  at  the  bottom  of  a  flight  of  stairs  a  step  more  or  less 
than  we  counted  upon  gives  us  a  shock,  so  too  does  a  misplaced 
accent  or  a  supernumerary  syllable.' 

So,  too,  does  an  inaccurate  or  an  arbitrary  rhyme.  If  verse  is 
something  to  be  said  or  sung,  if  its  appeal  is  to  the  ear  primarily, 
if  rhyme  is  a  terminal  identity  of  sound,  then  any  theory  of 
*  allowable '  rhymes  is  impossible,  since  an  *  allowable '  rhyme  is 
necessarily  inexact,  and  thus  may  tend  to  withdraw  attention 
from  the  matter  of  the  poem  to  its  manner.  No  doubt  there  are 
reculers  who  do  not  notice  the  incompatibility  of  these  matings, 
and  there  are  others  who  notice  yet  do  not  care;  but  the 
more  accurately  trained  the  ear  is,  the  more  likely  these  alliances 
are  to  annoy,  and  the  less  exact  the  rhyme  the  more  likely  the 
ear  is  to  discover  the  discrepancy.  The  only  safety  for  the 
rhymester  who  wishes  to  be  void  of  all  offence  is  to  risk  no  union 
of  sounds  against  whose  marriage  anybody  knows  any  just  cause 
or  impediment.  Perhaps  a  wedding  within  the  prohibited  degrees 
may  be  allowed  to  pass  without  protest  now  and  again,  but  sooner 
or  later  somebody  will  surely  forbid  the  banns. 

Just  as  a  misplaced  accent  or  a  supernumerary  syllable  gives 
us  a  shock,  so  does  the  attempt  of  Mrs.  Browning  to  pair  off 
remember  and  chamber ;  so  may  also  the  attempt  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's correspondent  to  mate  heaven  and  given,  and  of  Tennyson 
to  unite  river  and  for  ever,  and  of  Poe  to  link  together  valleys 
and  palace.  The  lapse  from  the  perfect  ideal  may  be  but  a  trifle, 
but  a  lapse  it  is  nevertheless.  A  certain  percentage  of  our 
available  attention  may  thus  be  wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted  ; 
it  may  be  called  away  from  the  poem  itself,  and  absorbed  sud- 
denly by  the  mere  versification.  For  a  brief  moment  we  may  te 
forced  to  consider  a  defect  of  form,  when  we  ought  to  have  our 
minds  absolutely  free  to  receive  the  poet's  meaning.  Whenever 
a  poet  cheats  us  of  our  expectancy  of  perfect  rhyme,  he  forces  us 
to  pay  exorbitant  freight  charges  on  the  gift  he  has  presented 
to  us. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  as  rhyme  is  a  matching  of 
sounds,  certain  pairs  of  words  whose  union  is  not  beyond  reproach 
can  hardly  be  rejected  without  pedantry,  since  the  ordinary  pro- 
nunciation of  cultivated  men  takes  no  account  of  the  slight  dif- 
ferences of  sound  audible  if  the  words  are  uttered  with  absolute 
precision.     Thus  Tennyson  in  the  '  Eevenge '  rhymes  Devon  and 
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Heaven ;  and  thus  Lowell  in  the  ^  Fable  for  Critics '  rhymes  irr^ 
aiatible  and  vmiwistahle.  In  '  Elsie  Venner '  Dr.  Holmes  held  up 
to  derision  '  the  inevitable  rhyme  of  Cookney  and  Yankee  be- 
ginners, mom  and  dawn ; '  but,  at  the  risk  of  revealing  myself  as 
a  Yankee  of  New  York,  I  must  confess  that  any  pronunciation  of 
this  pair  of  words  seems  to  me  stilted  that  does  not  make  them 
quite  impeccable  as  a  rhyme. 

It  is  in  the  *  Adventures  of  Philip '  that  Thackeray  records  his 
hero's  disapproval  of  a  poet  who  makes  fire  rhyme  with  Marire, 
Even  if  the  rhyme  is  made  accurate  to  the  ear,  it  is  only  by  con- 
victing the  lyrist  of  carelessness  of  speech — not  to  call  it  vulgarity 
of  pronunciation.  But  Dr.  Holmes  himself,  sharp  as  he  was  upon 
those  who  rhymed  daion  and  mom,  was  none  the  less  guilty 
of  a  peccadillo  quite  as  reprehensible — Elizas  and  advertisers. 
Whittier  ventured  to  chain  Eva  not  only  with  leave  her  and 
receive  her,  which  suggest  a  slovenly  utterance,  but  also  with  give 
her  J  river  J  and  never  ^  which  are  all  of  them  wrenched  from  their 
true  sounds  to  force  them  unto  a  vain  and  empty  semblance  of  a 
rhyme.  A  kindred  Cockney  recklessness  can  be  found  in  one  of 
Mrs.  Browning's  misguided  modernisations  of  Chaucer : 

Now  grant  my  ship  some  smooth  haven  win  her, 
I  follow  Statius  first,  and  then  CoriDna. 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  poet  takes  out  a  wedding  license  for 
his  couplet,  only  at  the  cost  of  compelling  the  reader  to  miscall 
the  names  of  these  ladies,  and  to  address  them  as  Marvre^  Elizer^ 
Ever  J  and  Corvnner ;  and  though  the  rhymes  themselves  are  thus 
.placed  beyond  reproach,  the  poet  is  revealed  as  regardless  of  all 
delicacy  and  precision  of  speech.  Surely  such  a  vulgarity  of 
pronunciation  is  as  disenchanting  as  any  vulgarity  in  grammar. 

Far  less  ofifensive  than  this  wilful  slovenliness,  and  yet  akin  to 
it,  is  the  trick  of  forcing  an  emphasis  upon  a  final  syllable  which 
is  naturally  short,  in  order  that  it  may  be  made  to  rhyme  with  a 
syllable  which  is  naturally  long.  For  example,  in  that  exquisite 
lyric  of  Lovelace's,  *  To  Althea  from  Prison,'  in  the  second  quatrain 
of  the  second  stanza  we  find  that  we  must  prolong  the  final  i^Uable 
of  the  final  word : 

When  thirsty  grief  in  wine  we  steep, 
When  healths  and  draughts  go  free, 

Fishes  that  tipple  in  the  deep 
Know  no  such  liberty. 

Here  the    rhyme    evades    us   imless   we   read  ^he   kst   word 
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UberUe.  But  what  then  are  we  to  do  with  the  same  word  in  the 
second  quatrain  of  the  first  stanza  ?  To  get  his  rhyme  here,  the' 
poet  insists  on  onr  reading  the  last  word  libertie : 

When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  haic 

And  fettered  to  her  eye. 
The  birds  that  wanton  in  the  air 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

Lovelace  thus  forces  us  not  only  to  give  an  arbitrary  pronun- 
ciation to  the  final  word  of  his  refrain,  but  also  to  vary  this 
arbitrary  pronunciation  from  stanza  to  stanza,  awkwardly  arrest- 
ing our  attention  to  no  purpose,  when  we  ought  to  be  yielding 
ourselves  absolutely  to  the  charm  of  his  most  charming  poem. 
Many  another  instance  of  this  defect  in  craftsmanship  can  be 
discovered  in  the  English  poets,  one  of  them  in  a  lyric  by  that 
master  of  metrics,  Poe,  who  opens  the  ^  Haunted  Pidace '  with  a 
quatrain  in  which  tenanted  is  made  to  mate  with  head : 

In  the  greenest  of  our  valleys, 

By  good  angels  tensxited, 
Once  a  fair  and  stately  palace — 

Radiant  palace — ^reared  its  head. 

In  the  one  poem  of  Walt  Whitman's  in  which  he  seemed 
almost  willing  to  submit  to  the  bonds  of  rhyme  and  metre,  and 
which — perhaps  for  that  reason  partly — ^is  the  lyric  of  his  now 
best  known  and  best  beloved,  in  '  0  Captain,  My  Captain,* 
certain  of  the  rhymes  are  possible  only  by  putting  an  impossible 
stress  upon  the  final  syllables  of  both  words  of  the  pair : 

The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all  extUting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  daring. 

And  again: 

For  you  bouquets  and  ribbon'd  wreaths,  for  you  the  shores  a-crowding; 
For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces  turning. 

In  all  these  cases — ^Lovelace's,  Poe's,  Whitman's — ^we  find  that 
the  Principle  of  Economy  of  Attention  has  been  violated,  with  a 
resulting  shock  which  diminishes  somewhat  our  pleasure  in  the 
poems,  delightful  as  they  are,  each  in  its  several  way.  We  have 
been  called  to  bestow  a  momentary  consideration  on  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  poem,  when  we  should  have  preferred  to  reserve  all 
our  power  to  receive  the  beauty  of  its  spirit. 
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Jt  may  be  doubted  whether  any  pronunoiatiQii)  however 
yiolently  dislocated,  can  justify  Whittier's  joining  of  &ruw0c2 
and  crusade  in  . his  'To  England/  or  Browning's  conjunctioii 
of  windows  and  Hindoos  in  his  *  Youth  and  Art.'  In  '  Cristina ' 
Browning  tries  to  combine  Tnoments  and  tnfidowmeTds  %   in  his 

*  Another  Way  of  Love '  he  conjoins  spider  and  consider ;  and  in 
his  '  Soliloquy  in  a  Spanish  Cloister  *  he  binds  together  horsehairs 
and  Corsair's.  Perhaps  one  reason  why  Browning  has  made  his 
way  so  slowly  with  the  broad  public — whom  every  poet  must  con- 
quer at  last,  or  in  the  end  confess  defeat— is  that  his  rhymes  are 
sometimes  violent  and  awkward,  and  sometimes  complicated  and 
arbitrary.  The  poet  has  revelled  in  his  own  ingenuity  in  com- 
pounding them,  and  so  he  flourishes  them  in  the  face  of  the 
reader.  The  Principle  of  Economy  of  Attention  demands  that  in 
serious  verse  the  rhyme  must  be  not  only  so  accurate  as  to  escape 
remark,  but  also  wholly  unstrained.  It  must  seem  natural,  neces- 
sary, obvious,  even  inevitable,  or  else  our  minds  are  wrested  front 
a  rapt  contemplation  of  the  theme  to  a  disillusioning  consideration 
of  the  sounds  by  which  it  is  bodied  forth. 

*  Eeally  the  metre  of  some  of  the  modem  poems  I  have  read,* 
gaid  Coleridge,  *  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  metre,  properly 
understood,  that  dumb-bells  do  to  music;  both  are  for  exercise, 
and  pretty  severe  too,  I  think.'  A  master  of  metre  Browning 
proved  himself  again  and  again,  very  inventive  in  the  new  rhythms 
he  introduced,  and  almost  unfailingly  felicitous ;  and  yet  there 
are  poems  of  his  in  which  the  rhymes  impose  on  the  reader  a 
steady  muscular  exercise.  In  *  The  Glove,'  for  example,  there  not 
only  abound  manufactured  rhymes,  each  of  which  in  turn  arrests 
the  attention,  and  each  of  which  demands  a  most  conscientious 
articulation  before  the  ear  c^n  apprehend  it ;  but  with  a  persistent 
perversity  the  poet  puts  the  abnormal  combination  first,  and  puts 
last  the  normal  word  with  which  it  is  to  be  united  in  wedlock. 
Thus  aghast  Fm  precedes  pastime,  and  v)ell  swear  comes  before 
elsewhere.  This  is  like  presenting  us  with  the  answer  before 
propoxmding  the  riddle. 

In  comic  verse,  of  course,  diflSculty  gaily  vanquished  may  be  a 
part  of  the  joke,  and  an  adroit  and  unexpected  rhyme  may  be  a 
witticism  in  itself.     But  in  the  *  Ingoldsby  Legends'  and  in  the 

*  Fable  for  Critics '  it  is  generally  the  common  word  that  comes 
before  the  uncommon  combination  the  alert  rhymester  devises  to 
accompany  it.  When  a  line  ofBarham's  ends  with  Mephisiophdts 
we  wonder  how  he  is  going  to  solve  the  diflSculty,  and  our  expecta- 
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tion  is  swiftly  gratified  with  coffee  lees  ;  and  when  Xowell  informs 
ns  that  Poe 

•  .  .  talks  like  a  book  of  iambs  and  j^en^me^tf, 
we  bristle  our  ears  while  he  adds : 

In  a  way  to  make  people  of  common  sense  damn  metres. 

But  *  The  Glove  *  is  not  comic  in  intent ;  the  core  of  it  is  tragic, 
and  the  shell  is  at  least  romantic.  Perhaps  a  hard  and  brilliant 
playfulness  of  treatment  might  not  be  out .  of  keeping  with  t^ie 
psychologic  subtlety  of  its  catastrophe ;  but  not  a  few  readers 
resentfully  reject  the  misplaced  ingenuity  of  the  wilfully  artificial 
double  rhymes.  The  incongruity  between  the  matter  of  the  poem 
and  the  manner  of  it  attracts  attention  to  the  form,  and  leaves  us 
the  less  for  the  fact. 

It  would  be  interesting  to'know  just  why  Browning  chose  to 
do  what  he  did  in  '  The  Glove '  and  in  more  than  one  other  poem. 
He  had  his  reasons,  doubtless,  for  he  was  no  unconscious  warbler 
of  unpremeditated  lays.  If  he  refused  to  be; loyal  to  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Economy  of  Attention,  he  knew  what  he  was  doing.  It 
was  not  from  any  heedlessness — like  that  of  Emerson  when  he 
recklessly  rhymed  woodpecker  with  bear ;  or  like  that  of  Lowell 
when  he  boldly  insisted  on  rhyming  the  same  woodpecker  with 
hear.  Emerson  and  Lowell — and  Whittier  also— it  may  be  noted, 
were  none  of  them  enamoured  of  technic ;  and  when  a  couplet  or 
a  quatrain  or  a  stanza  of  theirs  happened  to  attain  perfection,  as 
these  do  not  infrequently,  we  cannot  but  feel  it  to  be  only  a 
fortunate  accident.  They  were  not  untiring  students  of  versifica- 
tion, for  ever  seeking  to  spy  out  its  mysteries  and  to  master  its 
secrets,  as  Milton  was,  and  Tennyson  and  Poe. 

And  yet  no  critic  has  more  satisfactorily  explained  the  essen- 
tial necessity  of  avoiding  discords  than  did  Lowell  when  he 
aflSrmed  *  that  not  only  metre  but  even  rhyme  itself  was  not  with- 
out suggestion  in  outward  nature.  Look  at  the  pine,  how  its 
branches,  balancing  each  other,  ray  out  from  the  tapering  stem  in 
stanza  after  stanza,  how  spray  answers  to  spray,  strophe  and 
antistrophe,  till  the  perfect  tree  stands  an  embodied  ode,  Nature's 
triumphant  vindication  of  proportion,  number,  and  harmony. 
Who  can  doubt  the  innate  charm  of  rhyme  who  has  seen  the  blue 
river  repeat  the  blue  overhead;  who  has  been  ravished  by  the 
visible  consonance  of  the  tree  growing  at  once  toward  an  upward 
and  a  downward  heaven  on  the  edge  of  the  twilight  cave  ^r  wl» 
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has  watched  how,  as  the  kingfisher  flitted  irom  shore  to  shore,  his 
visible  echo  flies  under  him,  and  completes  the  fleeting  couplet  in 
the  visionary  vault  below  ?  .  .  .  You  must  not  only  expect,  but 
you  must  expect  in  the  right  way;  you  must  be  magnetised 
beforehand  in  every  fibre  by  your  own  sensibility  in  order  that 
you  may  feel  what  and  how  you  ought.' 

Here  Lowell  is  in  fuU  agreement  with  Poe,  who  declared  that 
^  what,  in  rhyme,  first  and  principally  pleases,  may  be  referred  to 
the  human  sense  or  appreciation  of  equality/  But  there  is  no 
equality  in  the  sound  of  valleys  and  of  palace,  and  so  the  human 
sense  is  robbed  of  its  pleasure ;  and  there  is  no  consonance,  visible 
or  audible,  between  woodpecker  and  hear,  and  so  we  are  suddenly 
demagnetised  by  our  own  sensibility,  and  cannot  feel  what  and 
how  we  ought. 

So  long  as  the  poet  gives  us  rhymes  exact  to  the  ear  and  com- 
pletely satisfactory  to  the  sense  to  which  they  appeal,  he  has 
solid  ground  beneath  his  feet ;  but  if  once  he  leaves  this,  then  is 
chaos  come  again.  Admit  given  and  Jieaven,  and  you  cannot  deny 
chamher  and  remember.  Having  relinquished  the  principle  of 
uniformity  of  sound,  you  land  yourself  logically  in  the  wildest 
anarchy.  Allow  shadow  and  meadow  to  be  legitimate,  and  how 
can  you  put  the  bar  sinister  on  hear  and  woodpecker  ?  Indeed,  I 
&il  to  see  how  you  can  help  feeling  that  John  Phoenix  was 
unduly  harsh  when  he  rejected  the  poem  of  a  Young  Astronomer 
beginning,  '  0  would  I  had  a  telescope  with  fourteen  slides ! '  on 
account  of  the  atrocious  attempt  in  the  second  line  to  rhyme 
Pleiades  with  slides. 

Just  as  every  instance  of  bad  grammar  interferes  with  the 
force  of  prose,  so  in  verse  every  needless  inversion  and  every 
defective  rhyme  interrupts  the  impression  which  the  poet  wishes 
to  produce.  The  greatest  poets  have  accepted  the  obligation,  and 
there  is  scarcely  an  imperfect  rhyme  in  all  Shakespeare's  works  and 
in  all  Milton's.  And  there  are  really  very  few  in  Pope's  poems, 
although  there  may  seem  to  be  many,  for  since  Queen  Anne's  day 
our  language  has  modified  its  pronunciation  here  and  there, 
leaving  only  to  the  Irish  now  the  tea  which  is  a  perfect  rhyme  to 
dbeyy  and  the^ow  which  is  a  perfect  rhyme  to  line. 

Perhaps  the  prevalence  in  English  verse  of  the  intolerable 
< allowable'  rhymes  is  due  in  part  to  an  acceptance  of  what  seems 
like  an  evil  precedent,  to  be  explained  away  by  our  constantly 
changing  pronunciation.  Perhaps  it  is  due  in  part  also  to  the 
present  wretched  orthography  of  our  language.      The  absurd 
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'  rhymes  to  the  eye '  which  abound  in  English  are  absent  from 
Italian  verse  and  from  French.  The  French,  as  the  inheritors 
through  the  Latin  of  the  great  Crreek  tradition,  have  a  finer 
respect  for  form,  and  strive  constantly  for  perfection  of  technic, 
although  the  genius  of  their  language  seems  to  us  far  less  lyric 
than  ours.  Theodore  de  Banville,  in  his  little  book  on  French 
versification,  declares  formally  and  emphatically  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  poetic  license.  And  Yoltadre,  in  a  passage 
admirably  rendered  into  English  by  the  late  Frederick  Locker- 
Iiampson,  says  that  the  French  '  insist  that  the  rhyme  shall  cost 
nothing  to  the  ideas,  that  it  shall  be  neither  triviid,  nor  too  far 
fetched ;  we  exact  vigorously  in  a  verse  the  same  purity,  the  same 
precision,  as  in  prose.  We  do  not  admit  the  smallest  license ;  we 
require  an  author  to  carry  without  a  break  all  these  chains,  yet 
that  he  should  appear  ever  free.' 

In  a  language  as  unrhythmic  as  the  French,  rhyme  is  far  more 
important  than  it  need  be  in  a  lilting  and  musical  tongae  like 
our  own ;  but  in  the  masterpieces  of  the  English  lyrists,  as  in 
those  of  the  French,  rhyme  plays  along  the  edges  of  a  poem,  ever 
creating  the  expectation  it  swiftly  satisfies  and  giving  most 
pleasure  when  its  presence  is  felt  uid  not  flaunted.  like  the 
dress  of  the  well-bred  woman,  which  sets  oflf  her  beauty  without 
attracting  attention  to  itself,  rhyme  must  be  adequate  and  un- 
obtrusive, neither  too  fine  nor  too  shabby,  but  always  in  perfect 
taste.  Brandeb  Matthews. 
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A    Legend   of  Jamaica. 

IT  is  cnrions  that  there  should  exist  so  few  architectural  remains 
of  the  great  houses  which  must  once  have  been  spread  over 
Jamaica  in  its  days  of  wealth  and  prosperity — a  period  not  so  very 
£&r  remote.    The  walls  of  the  Cathedral  at  Spanish  Town  are  covered 
with  costly  monuments  and  inscriptions  to  members  of  some  of 
the  noblest  families  of  England,  proprietors  as  well  as  officials, 
who  lived  and  died  upon  their  estates .;  yet  traces. of  their  occupon 
tion  are  much  more  scanty  than  in  the  smaller  and  humbler  island 
of  Barbados.    Among  the  evidences,  however,  of  former  splendour 
are  the  relics  of  Bose  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  near 
Montego  Bay,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  island.     The  ruins 
of  a  fine  gateway  still  mark'  the  entrance  to  what  were  extensive 
and  well-kept  grounds,  but  have  now  degenerated  into  tangled 
bush.  The  house  itself  is  thus  described  in  Hakewell's  Pictaresqtie 
Tour  ofJamaicay  published  in  1820.  '  It  is  placed  at  a  delightful 
elevation  and  commands  a  very  extensive  sea  view.     Its  general 
appearance  has  much  of  the  character  of  a  handsome  Italian  villa. 
A  double  flight  of  stone  steps  leads  to  an  open  Portico,  giving 
access  to  the  entrance  hall,  on  the  left  of  which  is  the  eating-room, 
and  on  the  right  the  drawing-room,  behind  which  are  other  apart- 
ments for  domestic  purposes.     The  right  wing,  fitted  up  with 
great  elegance  and  enriched  with  painting  and  gilding,  was  the 
private  apartment  of  the  late  Mrs.  Palmer,  and  the  left  wing  is 
occupied  as  servants'  apartments  and  offices.     The  principal  stair- 
case, in  the  body  of  the  house,  is  a  specimen  of  joinery  in  maho- 
gany and  other  costly  woods  seldom  excelled,  and  leads  to  a  suite 
of  chambers  in  the  upper  story.'     The  staircase  which  so  excited 
Mr.  Hakewell's  admiration  still  remains,  but  time  has  played  sad 
havoc  with  the  decorations  and  gilding.    The  house  is  said  to 
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hate  Befen  broMj-libotit  1760,  probably  on  the  site  of  an  older 
btdl^Bg,  axid  to  have  cost  30,000^.  Around  it  has  hnng  for 
years  a  doud  of  dusfcjr  rumours  of  old  sins.  Doubts  as  to  their 
truth  have  only  recently  been  raised  by  inquiries  set  on  foot  at 
the  instance  of  Lady  Blake,  the  wife  of  the  late  Governor,  who  ^ 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  legends. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Rose  Hall  was  the  property  of 
a  Mrs.  Palmer,  who  resided  there  with  the  Hon.  John  Palmier,  her 
fourth  husband.  Probably  inspired  by  a  feeling  that  such  a  large 
number  of  spouses,  ^  such  a  large  and  rich  matrimonial  experi- 
ence '  (as  the  minister  said  about  the  Woman  of  Samaria),  was  not 
fair  play  to  ordinary  spinsters,  a  legend  sprang  up  that  Mrs. 
Palmer  had  murdered  oil  her  lords.  The  mode  of  disposing  of 
her  first  was  left  to  the  imagination ;  but  the  lady  was  accused  of 
having  poured  molten  lead  into  the  ears  of  her  second ;  while 
she  got  rid  of  her  third  by  causing  one  of  her  slaves  to  cut  bis 
throat.  A  Mr.  Broderick,  who  was  at  one  time  overseer  of  the 
estate,  writes  as  late  as  1895, '  The  marks  of  the  blood  stains  w^re 
still  on  the  floor,  when  I  was  removed  to  another  estate ' !  Nor 
was  this  all.  It  was  rumoured  that  Mr.  Palmer,  husband  Number 
4,  having  cause  to  fear  a  similar  fate  for  himself,  incited  some 
female  slaves  to  kill  his  wife,  which  they  were  nothing  loath  to 
do,  being  provoked  by  her  cruelties.  They  therefore  smothered 
her  between  the  mattresses  of  her  bed  at  the  neighbouring 
estate — Palmyra,  which  also  belonged  to  her,  and  when  her 
body  was  found  her  hand  was  said  to  be  ^IMI  grasping  a  horse' 
whip. 

The  reader  must  be  difficult  to  please  if  he  does  not  consider 
these  horrors  a  satisfactory  instalment.  Here,  in  Jamaica,  is  the 
decaying  home  of  ancient  cruelty  and  opulence.  The  blood  of 
the  murdered  Number  3  still  darkens  the  floor,  as  if  Rose  Hall 
were  Holyrood.  A  lady  so  fair  that  four  bridegrooms  sought  her 
hand,  yet  fatal  as  the  Bride  of  Tobias,  and  fierce  to  the  extent  of 
going  to  bed  with  a  horsewhip,  is  finally  taken  cfif  by  a  conspiracy 
of  her  trembling  Fourth  and  her  cowering  retainers.  Mrs.  Palmer 
arises  before  the  timid  eye  of  imagination  as  that  appalling 
character,  a  Female  Bluebeard.  Her  motives  for  incessant  murder 
are  left  to  fancy,  which  sees  Mr.  Palmer  climbing  •  the  stairs 
panelled  with  costly  mahogany,  and  glancing,  in  hope  of  a  de- 
liverer, along  the  dusty  road.  Far  below  the  gloomy  yet  luxurious 
mansion  rings  with  the  screams  of  Octoroons,  whom  Mrs.  Palmer 
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is  correcting.  Then  comes  the  snltry  night  of  whispered  connsels, 
naked  feet  slither  along  the  polished  floors,  dark  hands  bear  the 
fatal  bolster,  *  Put  out  the  light,  and  then,  put  out  the  light/ 
whispers  Mr.  P.  There  is  a  struggle,  a  gasp,  a  corpse  cUnging 
to  a  horsewhip, 

And  a  grisly  ghost 

At  each  bed-post 

of  the  emancipated  planter.  No  questions  are  asked,  and  Mr* 
Palmer  busies  himself  with  the  composition  of  his  late  spouse's 
epitaph,  now  to  be  read  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Montego  Bay. 
Here  follows  this  tribute  of  a  bereaved  husband  to  the  virtues  of 
Mrs.  Palmer : 

NBAB  THIS  PLACE 
ARE  DEPOSITED  THE  REMAINS  OF 

MRS.  ROSA  PALMER 

WHO   DIED   ON  THE   FIRST  DAY   OF  MAY,    1790. 
HER  MANNERS  WERE   OPEN,  CHEERFUL,   AND  AGREEABLE,   AND   BEING 

BLESSED   WITH   A   PLENTIFUL   FORTUNE 

HOSPITALITY  DWELT  WITH  HER   AS   LONQ   AS  HEALTH   PERMITTED   BEB 

TO   ENJOY   SOCIETY. 

EDUCATED   BY   THE   ANXIOUS   CABB  OF   A   REVEREND    DIVINE,  HER  FATHER, 

HER  CHARITIES   WERE  NOT  OSTENTATIOUS   BUT  OF  A  NOBLEE  KIND  ; 

SHE   WAS  WARM   IN   HER  ATTACHMENTS  TO  HER  FRIENDS 

AND   GAVE  THE  MOST  SIGNAL  PROOF  OF  IT 

IN   THE   LAST  MOMENTS   OF   HER  LIFE. 


THIS  TRIBUTE   OF  AFFECTION   A!5D   RESPECT 

IS   ERECTED    BY   HER  HUSBAND 

THE   HONOURABLE  JOHN   PALMER 

AS    A    MONUlffENT    OF    HER    WORTH 

AND  OF  HIS   GRATITUDE. 

In  the  churchyard  a  stone,  marking  the  place  where  she  was 
actually  buried,  records : 

UNDERNEATH   THIS   STONE 
ARE  DEPOSITED   THE   REMAINS   OF 

ROSA  PALMER 

WIFE   OF  THE   HON.    JOHN   PALMER 

WHO  DIED   ON   THE    IST   DAY   OF   MAY    1790 

AGED    72    YEARS. 
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Here  the  advanced  age  of  Mrs.  Palmer  (which  we  have  hitherto 
forborne  to  mention)  rather  clashes  with  the  romantic  ideal.  She 
cannot,  at  seventy-two,  have  been  so  fair  that  men  simply  could 
not  resist  her  fsital  charms.  Moreover,  four  husbands  are  not,  after 
all,  such  a  liberal  allowance.  We  like  to  think  of  Mrs.  Palmer  as 
about  twenty-seven  at  the  time  of  her  decease,  with  every  prospect 
before  her  of  many  future  nuptials.  On  the  other  hand,  that,  at 
aeventy-two,  she  should  still  contemplate  the  slaughter  of  her 
lord,  still  cling  to  her  horsewhip,  speaks  volumes  for  the  energy 
and  tenacity  of  her  character.  The  monument  which  attests  the 
fondness  of  Mr.  Palmer,  and  the  unobtrusive  virtues  of  the 
deceased,  is  from  the  chisel  of  Bacon,  very  elaborate  in  the  florid 
style  of  the  period.  It  is  said  that  the  gratitude  of  Mr.  Palmer 
expended  3,000f.  on  this  work  of  art.  Above  the  mantle  of 
the  inscribed  slab  is  an  urn,  over  which  stoops  a  female  draped 
figure,  three-quarters  life  size.  One  knee  is  resting  on  the 
pedestal,  and  both  hands  are  occupied  in  wreathing  the  urn  with 
a  garland  of  flowers.  Further  details  are  not  necessary,  but 
at  the  base  of  the  monument  there  is  a  discoloration  of  the 
stone,  *  probably  a  species  of  jasper,'  which  imaginative  minds 
have  discovered  to  be  blood,  while  others  have  descried  a  bluish 
streak  round  the  neck  of  the  figure  like  the  '  mark  of  a  hang- 
man's rope.' 

So  much  for  romance. 

The  real  facts  about  Mrs.  Bosa  Palmer's  life  as  revealed  by 
the  records  of  the  island,  which  have  been  carefully  searched 
by  Mr.  E.  N.  McLaughlin  and  Mr.  Leslie  Alexander,  are  as 
follows.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Eev.  John  Kelly,  Rector  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Elizabeth,  and  was  bom  in  1718.  On  July  16, 
1746,  she  married  Henry  Fanning,  who  died  January  28,  1747, 
having  made  his  will  two  days  before  his  death,  by  which  he  left 
'  his  dearest  and  best  beloved  wife '  all  his  property,  and  appointed 
her  sole  executrix  of  his  will.  There  is  internal  evidence  in  the 
will  that  Fanning  had  been  a  man  of  delicate  health.  The  date 
of  her  second  marriage  with  George  Ash  is  uncertain,  but  in  1752 
Ash  executed  his  will,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  legacy  of  300 J, 
to  his  brother,  left  the  whole  of  his  estate  to  his  '  dearly  beloved 
wife  Bosa  Ash.'  He  must  have  died  shortly  afterwards,  for  in 
1753  his  widow  married  Norwood  Witter,  and  the  marriage 
settlement  recites  that  she  was  then  seised  of  Bose  Hall  and 
other  real  estate  in  the  parish  of  St.  James.    Mr.  Witter,  who 
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was  nuide  a  Member  of  Council  in  1760,  appears  to  have  died  in 
1765,  bis  will  having  been  proved  early  in  1766.  In  1767  Boss 
Witter  was  married,  for  the  fourth  time,  to  Mr.  John  Palmer,  of 
Sir  Jamek's.  In  1777  she  made  her  will,  in  which,  after  snndry 
bequests,  she  gives  'unto  my  deatly  beloved  husband,  John 
Palmer  (who  is  most  deserving  thereof),'  all  the  residue  of  her 
property.  She  died,  as  has  been  said,  on  May  1,  1790,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two  years,  her  married  life  with  Mr.  Palmer  having 
lasted  twenty-three  years. 

The  evidence  of  these  wills  goes  to  show  that  she  enjoyed  the 
affection  and  confidence  of  her  husbands,  and  the  words  of  her 
own  will  and  the  disposition  of  her  property  are  evidence  of  the 
love  she  bore  her  last  husband,  who  has  been  supposed  to  have 
incited  his  slaves  to  her  murder.  Being  possessed  of  so  much 
property,  and  eligible  ladies  perhaps  being  scarce,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  her  hand  should  have  been  eagerly  sought  by  men  of 
good  position,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  these  could 
violently  be  disposed  of  without  some  investigation  being  held, 
of  which  there  is  not  a  trace. 

Mr.  Palmer  also  appears  to  have  rejoiced  in  matrimony,  for  he 
was  married  three  times.  His  first  wife  was  a  Miss  Vaughan,  of 
Bristol,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  resided  in  Jamaica ;  and  his 
two  sons  by  her  were  certainly  settled  in  England  at  the  time  of 
their  father's  death.  Mrs.  Bosa  Palmer  was  his  second  wife.  A 
little  over  two  years  after  her  death,  that  is  to  say  in  1792,  he 
married  Miss  Bebecca  Anne  James,  a  young  lady  then  in  her 
twentieth  year,  the  daughter  of  a  well-known  man  in  Trelawny. 
In  1797,  five  years  after  his  last  marriage,  Mr.  Palmer  died, 
leaving  no  issue  except  the  two  sons  by  his  first  wife.  Two 
months  after  his  death  his  widow  first  leased  and  next  settled  her 
property  on  trust,  and  then  left  Jamaica  for  England,  from  which 
she  seems  never  to  have  returned. 

All  attempts  having  failed  to  produce  any  positive  evidence 
implicating  Airs.  Bosa  Palmer,  and  all  the  negative  evidence 
being  against  her  alleged  crimes,  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
saddle  them  upon  her  successor,  Mrs.  Bebecca  Anne  Palmer ;  but 
this  is  still  more  hopeless,  for  she  never  had  three  husbands  to  get 
rid  of.  Further,  on  her  husband's  death,  she  released  all  claim  to 
Bose  Hall  and  Palmyra,  and  disposed  of  her  own  property,  Brandon 
Hill,  '  being  shortly  about  to  depart  this  island  for  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain,'  as  is  recited  in  the  deed  of  settlements    She 
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codld  not  therefore  have  been  murdered  by  the  slaves  of  Bose 
Hall.  It  is  nseless  also  to  try  to  fix  the  allegations  on  any 
hypothetical  Mrs.  Palmer  of  a  more  recent  date,  for  it  is  evidently 
round  the  Mrs.  Palmer  of  Bacon's  monument  that  th6  runiourd 
have  sprung  up. 

After  studying  all  the  pamphlets,  newspaper  correspondence, 
and  the  historical  records,  collected  with  such  industry  by  Mr. 
McLaughlin,  Mtw  Alexander,  Mr.  Feurtado,  and  others,*!  am 
convinced  that  the  origin  of  the  legends  may  be  deduced  in  some 
such  way  as  this.  From  having  been  so  long  the  mistress  in  her 
own  right  of  Bose  Hall  estate  and  its  belongings,  Mrs.  Bosa 
Palmer  was  not  unlikely  to  be  of  a  masterful  disposition,  if  not 
absolutely  severe  with  her  slaves.  There  is  a  story  told  that  she 
used  to  drop  ^  molten  grease '  on  the  mahogany  floors,  that  she 
might  detect  whether  the  servants  had  properly  polished  them 
next  day.  This  is  just  the  sort  of  little  bit  of  cunning  that  the 
negroes  would  cherish  in  their  memories,  and  no  doubt  the  story 
'would  be  told  round  the  countryside.  Where  a  person  is  disliked, 
the  'molten  grease'  might  easily  be  transformed  into  *  molten 
lead '  which  did  for  husband  Number  2.  When  a  lady  has  been 
married  four  times,  it  is  very  seldom  that  you  do  not  hear  whispers 
of  how  she  treated  her  first  husbands,  though  the  rumours  may 
not  go  the  length  of  murder.  Not  very  long  after  her  death,  viz. 
in  1795  and  1796,  the  Maroon  War  took  place,  and  stories  of 
deeds  of  horror  must  have  been  rife  in  the  district.  Bacon 
finished  the  monument  in  1794,  but  it  probably  was  not  in  its 
place  till  a  year  or  two  later.  When  it  was  erected,  and  the 
sinister  discolorations  appeared  upon  the  marble,  they  would  be 
quite  enough  for  a  credulous  and  ignorant  people  to  fasten  upon 
the  unhappy  subject  of  the  epitaph  some  of  the  crimes  that  had 
taken  place  more  recently.  In  after  days  her  severities  would  be 
magnified  a  hundred-fold,  and  stories  would  be  invented  to  account 
for  what  they  would  regard  as  the  evidence  of  the  monument. 
In  the  description  of  Bose  Hall,  quoted  from  Mr.  Hakewell,  there 
is  no  mention  of  any  legend  attaching  to  it ;  and  it  is  high  time 
that  reflections  against  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Palmer  should  be 
omitted  from  Jamaica  Handbooks  and  Guides  of  a  recent  date, 
rmtil,  at  all  events,  some  germ  of  evidence  is  produced  for  their 
veracity. 

Here  we  have,  in  fact,  an  *aetiological  myth,'  evolved  to  account 
for  certain  natural  stains  and  flaws  on  a  monument.     Archaeo* 
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logists  are  familiar  with  Greek  mjths  which  were  originally 
intended  to  explain  the  peculiarities  of  ancient  works  of  art. 
They  are  seldom  to  the  credit  of  the  gods  represented,  bat  no 
heathen  deity  has  sufifered  more  tmjustly  than  the  lady  *with 
whom  hospitality  dwelt/  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Palmer. 

F.  M.  Allkyke. 
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DICKENS  is  a  writer  so  singular,  or  rather  so  unique,  that  we 
always  welcome  a  sincere  and  careful  commentary  on  this 
popular  master.  Such  a  commentary,  of  the  highest  interest,  is 
o£fered  by  Mr.  George  Gissing  in  his  Charles  Dickens  (Blackie  & 
Son).  Oae  would  be  glad  to  see  this  excellent  volume  published 
uniform  with  a  new  set  of  Dickens's  works.  Mr.  Gissing,  as  fiur 
as  I  have  read  his  own  novels,  is  a  'realist;'  that  is,  one  of  the 
*  idealists '  who  select  and  present  the  more  disagreeable  facts  of 
life.  Every  artist,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  is  obliged  to  be 
an  idealist.  He  has  his  theory  of  life  as  a  whole,  his  idea,  and  he 
sets  it  forth  in  a  set  of  selected  observations.  Nobody  can  display 
the  whole  of  life  in  a  work  of  art,  *  nobody  can  compete  with 
life.'  Everybody  must  select,  and  he  selects  in  accordance  with 
his  temperament,  his  theory,  and  his  idea  of  the  nature  and  limits 
of  his  art.  Mr.  Gissing,  I  believe,  mainly  selects  unhappy  things, 
and  pushes  to  unhappy  conclusions.  Dickens,  with  plenty  of  squalid 
fact,  adds  abundance  of  cheerful  details.  He  converts  naughty 
people  as  rapidly  as  Shakespeare  does,  has  a  Shakespearian 
tolerance  of  rogues — Mr.  Jingle  or  Paroles — ^and  of  two  possible 
conclusions  prefers  the  less  probable,  the  '  happy  ending.'  His 
conventions  are  not  Mr.  Gissing's  conventions ;  his  idealism  is 
not  Mr.  Gissing's  idealism. 


Thus  Bill  Sikes,  Nancy,  the  Dodger,  do  not  offend  the  modest 
ear  in  their  language.  They  never  employ  those  words,  mostly 
beginning  with  B  or  D,  into  which  an  uneducated  love  of 
emphasis  commonly  hurries  the  xmrefined.  Perhaps  a  realist 
would  crowd  his  pages  with  the  naughty  words  of  Nancy  and  the 
Dodger.  This  expedient  the  realist  would  call  *art.'  But  it 
would  be  no  more  *  art '  than  is  real  water,  or  a  real  cab,  or  the 
real  horses  of  Cyrano  on  the  stage.    We  know  very  well  what 
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kind  of  terms  Mr.  Sikes  actually  employed.  They  may  be  left, 
as  by  Dickens,  to  our  memory  or  fimcy.  An  appendix  full  of 
oaths  and  obscenities  au  naturel  might  be  added,  though  rather 
a  luxury  than  a  necessity. 


One  might  have  expected  Mr.  G-issing  to  be  severe,  in  the 
modem  way,  on  Dickens's  fieiilxngs.  How  cowardly  not  to  make 
Mr.  Sikes  swear,  'just  like  hisself ' !  How  foolish  that  pandering 
to  public  frivolity  which  makes  Mr.  Micawber  prosper  and 
punishes  Mr.  PecksnifiF  beyond  the  probable !  But  Mr.  Grissing 
is  not  severe.  He  sees,  but  declines  to  chastise  with  scorn,  these 
failings  of  the  master.  He  notes  the  tippling  of  the  Pickwickians; 
very  wrong,  of  course,  but  to  be  taken  in  a  sense  purely  Pick- 
wickian. I  do  not  believe  that  people  ever  drank  so  much,  and 
with  such  impunity.  Our  people  were  not  so  abandoned  to  milk 
punch  in  the  Thirties.  The  liquor  was  as  symbolical  as  anything 
in  Maeterlinck.  To  be  sure,  it  was  a  survival  of  our  alcoholic 
traditions— perhaps  a  legacy  of  the  Eestoration. 

« 

Mr.  Gissing  even  defends  the  '  reality '  of  Dickens's  characters. 
Here  one  can  hardly  follow  him,  or  not  always.  Where  there  is 
*  unreality '  Mr.  Gissing  thinks  that  it  arises  mainly  *  from  necessi- 
ties of  plot.'  I  would  rather  attribute  it  to  the  essentially 
fantastic  character  of  Dickens's  imagination.  Can  Mr.  Gissing 
defend  the  naturalness  of  Quilp?  Dickens  invented  {emtasies, 
and  sought  for  them  in  Nature.  He  discovered  the  real  Mr.  Venus 
when  he  was  some  way  into  *  Our  Mutual  Friend,'  and  he  simply 
inserted  Venus  just  because  he  was  fantastic.  So  he  inserted 
Mrs.  Gamp,  an  after-thought,  into  Chuzzlewit.  Mr.  Gissing 
returns  lovingly  to  our  dear  Sairey,  that  really  Shakespearian 
masterpiece,  whom  Aristotle  would  have  applauded.  VoUSb  ejifin 
de  la  vraie  comHie  I  In  real  life  we  shrink  from  Sairey,  and 
condemn  her.  In  fiction  we  take  her  to  our  bosoms.  For  art  is 
not  life,  and  a  *  realistic '  Sairey,  or  Squeers,  would  not  be  art, 
any  more  than  is  real  water  on  the  stage.  '  In  what  sense,'  asks 
Mr.  Gissing,  ^  can  this  figure  in  literature  be  called  a  copy  of  the 
human  original  ? '  Why,  in  the  only  sense — in  the  sense  of  art. 
The  Gamp  of  actual  existence,  reflected  in  art,  is  Sairey.  Art 
is  not  life,  but  a  reflection  of  life  under  certain  pleasurable 
conditions.    Nature  never  made  a  Sairey,  any  more  than  sh^ 
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ever  toade  a  Gljtemnestra  or  a  Lady  Macbeth.  Bat  she  strove 
towards  these  ends ;  and  art — in  the  forms  of  Dickens,  iEschylos, 
and  Shakespeare — ^helped  her  to  her  aim.  Mr.  Gissing  will  find 
the  root  of  the  matter  in  Mr.  Batcher's  work  on  Aristotle's 
Theory  of  Fine  Art,  inclading  a  translation  of  the  Poetics. 
Sairej,  says  Mr.  G-issing,  is  'a  sablimation  of  the  essence  of 
Gamp.'  In  the  same  way  Maase  Headrigg  is  a  sablimation  of 
the  essence  of  the  Covenanting  female.  This  sablimation  is  pre- 
cisely what  Aristotle  demanded  firom  art.  Alice  Marlow,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  LiULe  Dorrity  is  pore  fantasy  animated  with  a 
*  moral  parpose,'  with  which  art,  as  Aristotle  jastly  argaes,  has 
nothing  to  do.  In  creating  Miss  Marlow,  Dickens  is  the  moral 
famtaisiste  I  in  creating  Mrs.  Gamp  he  is  the  artist  of  genias. 

Mr.  Gissing  chooses  Mr.  Pecksniff  as  Dickens's  ^  finest  satiric 
portrait.'  I  confess  that,  to  me,  Mr.  Pecksniff  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  *  portrait '  at  all.  I  don't  know  what  he  is,  except  a  thing  of 
beaaty  and  a  joy  for  ever.  Nobody  was  ever  like  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
and  it  was  a  shame  to  panish  him  with  ferocity,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  practicable  malefactor. 

Mr.  Gissing  is  copioas  on  Dickens's  many  types  of  the  shrew ; 
he  takes  them  more  serioasly  than  did  the  master,  and  would 
convert  them,  not  in  Dickens's  bat  in  Orlick's  manner.  Perhaps, 
when  married,  they  were  kittens :  they  grow  ap  into  cats,  with 
daws.  The  distinction  is  well  taken  in  an  epigram  by  Mr.  James 
Boswell  of  Aachinleck.  Aboat  Dickens's  boys  Mr.  Gissing  says 
little,  bat  they  are  among  his  best  things.  Of  coarse  I  do  net 
reckon  Paal  Dombey  as  a  boy.  Bailey  Janior,  Pip,  David, 
Traddles,  Trabs's  boy,  Yoang  Herbert  Pocket,  these  and  others, 
such  as  young  Master  Jellyby  at  a  very  early  age,  when  he  beat 
the  people  who  rescued  him  from  the  area  railings,  these  really 
are  broths  of  boys. 

As  to  Dickens  regarded  as  a  constructor,  as  a  story-teller,  Mr. 
Gissing  is  not  too  severe.  *  Obviously  he  sat  down  with  only  the 
vaguest  scheme.'  Too  obviously  he  did.  Then  his  work  left  him 
month  by  month — an  impossible  system.  New  ideas  occurred  ; 
these  demanded  modifications  in  what  had  gone  before ;  but  that 
was  already  printed,  and  of  the  past — not  to  be  recalled,  not  to  be 
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altered*  'A  great  situation  must  be  led  up  to  by  careful  and 
skilful  foresight  in  character  and  event,  precisely  where  his 
resources  always  failed  him  •  .  .  Demand  from  him  a  contnved 
story,  and  he  yields  at  once  to  the  very  rank  and  file  of  novelists/ 
Occasionally  he  had  laid  out  a  scheme,  like  the  fall  of  the 
crumbling  house  in  the  rather  tedious  LHJiJU  DorrU,  which  Mr. 
Gissing  defends.  But  he  had  to  turn  out  some  twenty-four 
'  numbers ; '  his  initial  scheme  had  not  stuff  enough  to  fill  the 
space :  he  poured  into  the  mould  any  and  all  extraneous  ideas 
that  crossed  his  mind,  and  the  result  was  an  amorphous  mass. 
^  Impossible  ever  to  make  changes  in  the  early  chapters  of  a 
story,  however  urgently  the  artist's  conscience  demanded  it ;  im- 
possible, in  Dickens's  case,  to  see  mentally  as  a  whole  the  work  on 
which  he  was  engaged/  These  defects  were  inseparable  from  the 
system  of  *  numbers '  written  from  month  to  month,  and  published 
when  written.  Therefore  Dickens  must  always  suffer  from  his 
method.  We  are  lost  in  the  Ptolemaic  cycle  and  epicycle  of  his 
intrigues.  Moreover,  he  is  of  the  stage,  stagey,  '  misled  by  the 
footlights,'  those  will-o'-the-wisps.  *  He  saw  murder  at  the  end 
of  every  vista,'  murder  and  mystery.  Now  he  was  no  Gtiboriau ; 
his  mysteries  rather  baffle  attention  than  excite  curiosity.  He 
was  not  a  story-teller  at  all.  His  best  book  is  Pickwick,  and 
Pickwick  is  not  a  story.  Probably  his  second  best  book  is  David 
Copperjiddj  and  who  cares  for  the  story  of  the  mysterious  iniqui- 
ties unmasked  by  Mr.  Micawber,  of  all  unlikely  people?  The 
stage  and  Wilb'e  Collins  misled  Dickens,  his  material  method 
bamboozled  him ;  too  often  we  do  not  get  a  chance  of  seeing  him 
at  his  best,  as  himself.  How  good,  how  unique,  how  rich  his  best 
is,  nobody  has  shown  better  than  Mr.  Gissing,  from  whom,  d 
prioriy  we  had  expected  a  different  kind  of  verdict.  *  This  thing ' 
(genius)  *  cometh  not  by  prayer  and  fasting,  nor  by  any  amount 
of  thinking  about  art.  You  have  it,  or  you  have  it  not,'  says  Mr. 
Gissing,  in  words  of  gold.  But  suppose  that  *  you  have  it '  (which 
is  to  the  last  degree  improbable),  then  by  taking  example  from 
Dickens  you  can  make  more  of  it.  His  private  circumstances 
and  character  hurried  him  into  a  maze  of '  engagements.'  He 
was  caught  into  the  wheels  of  the  commercial  machine.  He  had 
to  work  far  too  hard  and  far  too  fast,  and  to  the  injury  of  his 
art ;  for  Dickens,  as  for  Sir  Walter, '  there  was  no  rest  but  in  the 
woollen.'  If  you  '  have  it,'  oh,  young  novelist,  learn  betimes  not 
to  be  in  a  hurry.  Now  that  Mr.  Gissing  has  treated  so  ex- 
cellently of  Dickens,  one  hopes  that  he  will  go  on  to  Thackeray. 
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And  why  not  to  Fielding  and  Scott  ?  examining  them,  as  here,  in 
their  relations  to  social  evolution.  But  it  may  bo  cruel  to 
suggest  such  an  invasion  of  a  novelist's  time. 


From  novels  worldlings  might  learn  a  thing  or  two.  '  I  desire 
to  instruct  myself  in  life,'  said  the  patristic  commentator  to  the 
Prince  of  Bohemia.  *  By  life  I  do  not  mean  Thackeray's  novels, 
but  the  crimes  and  secret  possibilities  of  our  Society,  and  the 
principles  of  wise  conduct  among  exceptional  circumstances.' 
*You  may  gather  some  notions  from  Graboriau,'  replied  the 
stranger ;  *  he  is  at  least  suggestive.* 


Now  there  are  two  cases  occupying  our  law  courts  in  which  a 
knowledge  of  Gaboriau  would  have  been  useful,  on  the  hjrpothesis 
(which  I  do  not  advance)  of  a  criminal  purpose.  If  you  wish  ta 
disappear,  leaving  the  impression  that  you  are  drowned,  you 
should  at  least  leave  a  corpus  behind  you.  Any  corpus — or, 
rather,  cadaver — of  the  right  size  is  better  than  none  at  all. 
Again,  if  you  must  bury  a  coffin  with  something  in  it,  to  give  the 
impression  that  A.  or  B.  is  dead  and  entombed,  don't  fill  the 
coffin  vnth  bricks.  Inter  a  practicable  corpse.  A  villain  in  a 
novel  would  not  neglect  these  simple  precautions,  and,  if  a  man 
of  real  resource,  would  see  that  the  corpse  was  the  body  of  an 
enemy,  if  of  the  right  proportions.  Headers  who  would  act  wisely 
in  exceptional  circumstances  cannot  neglect  these  maxims.  French 
crimes  are  usually  based  on  Montepin,  whereas  there  is  a  marked 
lack  of  literary  taste  in  the  crude  performances  of  our  criminal 
classes.  But  in  both  countries  the  performers  usually  end  by 
being  pincSSy  or  '  run  in; '  so  that  I  would  be  understood  to  recom- 
mend a  moral  course.  Anything  else  always  ends  in  being  *  toa 
ramified.' 


My  lot  in  life  is  to  defend  France.  The  gentleman  in 
Literature  who  often  argues  against  a  poetic  element  in  French 
poetry  finds  in  me  a  consistent  adversary.  Nor  can  I  share  the 
belief  of  M.  Demolins  in  La  StipirioritS  des  ATiglo-Saxona.  *  For 
stupidity,  the  creeping  Saxon,'  says  the  Welsh  poet,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  The  house  of  Oliphant  of  Gask  never 
intermarried  with  a  Celt,  and  never  had  a  poet,  tiU  about^l76CL 
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one  of  the  line  married  a  Miss  Robertson  of  Strtian:  The  tense^ 
qnence  was  that  pleasing  poet,  Lady  Naime.  Clearly  UieM  il 
nothing  like  crossing,  and  we  are  mostly  the  children,  not  of  pnie 
Anglo-Saxon  lines,  but  of  very  mixed  breeding.  Left  to  them- 
selves, the  Anglo-Saxons  would  have  been  terriblemeTU  enfoncSa 
da/as  la  maiHre^  as  the  FrScieuse  says. 


M.  Demolins  holds  that  our  education  is  superior  to  that  of 
France.  Here  I  do  agree  with  him.  Avec  du  OreCy  on  ne  gcUe 
rieTij  and  we  have  far  more  Greek  than  the  French,  though  not 
nearly  enough.  But  M.  Demolins  got  his  idea  from  '  a  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Dundee,'  and  I  rather  think  that  he  was  not 
the  Greek  professor.  In  fact,  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  chair  of  Greek 
in  *  the  University  of  Dundee.'  For  Greek  I  think  they  come, 
as  Mr.  James  Crawley  says,  *  to  the  other  shop,'  St.  Andrews. 
Instructed  by  Dundee,  M.  Demolins  picked  out,  as  a  type  of 
English  education.  Dr.  Cecil  Beddie.  And  Dr.  Beddie  told  him 
that  our  youths  ^  waste  their  time  in  learning  dead  languages '  I 
Dr.  Beddie,  then,  does  not  represent  our  education,  our  universi- 
ties, and  schools.  If  we  are  superior  to  France,  it  is  just  because 
we  do  retain  something  of  real  education.  Then  we  hear 
enough  of  Dr.  Beddie's  school,  Abbotsholme.  Faith,  I  never  heard 
of  it  before.  *  Dr.  Beddie  initiates  his  pupils  into  affairs  ...  he 
sends  them  to  draw  his  money  from  the  bank.'  Very  good ;  I  do 
remember  that  the  master  of  my  house  sent  me  to  do  something 
or  other  at  the  bank  with  a  cheque.  Being  purely  inexpert  in 
business,  I  left  it  at  a  casual  insurance  office,  which  seemed  a  com- 
mercial kind  of  place.  My  revered  master  did  not  push  the 
methods  of  Dr.  Beddie  any  further  in  my  case :  sure,  we  learn 
enough  about  banks  after  we  leave  school.  Abbotsholme  is  doubt- 
less an  excellent  academy,  though  not  perhaps  productive  of 
Ireland  scholars  or  Blues ;  but  if  M.  Demolins  really  wants  to 
understand  English  education,  he  must  take  a  wider  survey.  Nor 
wilL  it  do  to  start  by  neglecting  the  ancient  languages.  At  present 
they  are  taught,  I  think,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  arid  and 
difficult  of  approach.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  languages,  but 
of  a  bad  traditional  method,  whereby  time  is  wasted  which  might 
be  applied  to  learning  the  difference  between  a  bank  and  an 
insurance  office.  At  Abbotsholme  ^  several  pupils  were  occupied 
in  painting  a  game  of  cricket,  which  they  themselves  had  fi^ri-* 
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cated  in  the  preoe<Jing  yew/  .  Wlvit  can  this  jnean,  ?  How  can 
you  fabriqner  un  jm  de.  cricket^  m4  thep  peindre  it  ?  Had  the 
boys  laid  down  a  pitch,  and  were  they  painting  the  crease  ?  Was 
it  a  good  pitch  after  all  ?  Or  had  they  made  stamps,  and  were 
they  varnishing  the  same  ?  Or  were  they  designing  an  historical 
picture  commemorative  of  a  sfxatch?  M.  Demolins's  serious 
countrymen  *  have  a  right  to  know.'  His  description  purports  to 
be  a  translation  from  a  letter  of  a  Mr.  Beveridge.  The  original 
text  might  throw  light  on  the  fabrication  and  painting  of  a  game 
of  cricket.  As  far  as  our  superiority  is  due  to  cricket,  France  can 
easily  import  a  few  professionals,  like  Gaffyn  in  Australia  long 
ago,  and  we  may  soon  see  some  Lyc^  contending  at  Lord's  with 
Harrow  or  Eton.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable,  or  add  more 
to  international  good  feeling.  But  M.  Demolins,  one  fears,  does 
not  know  very  much  about  the  game.  Ah,  to  have  been  at  Lord's 
on  the  third  day  of  Gentlemen  and  Players !  That  was  the  roof 
and  crown  of  cricket;  indeed,  the  whole  match  was  highly 
sympathetic.  Mr.  Maclaren's  first  innings,  like  those  of  the 
Lytteltons  long  ago,  was  '  the  champagne  of  cricket.' 

American  ladies  have  invented  a  new  game.  They  send  your 
photograph  on  a  neat  card,  and  ask  you  to  add  your  autograph ; 
cost  to  you  twopence  halfpenny.  They  mifjht  lay  in  stocks  of 
English  stamps  *for  reply,'  and  they  might  enclose  their  own 
photographs,  but  they  don't.    It  is  a  one-sided  amusement. 

As  readers  who  direct  their  course  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances by  the  precepts  of  Graboriau  may  find  themselves  in 
irons,  I  offer  the  following  method  of  extrication.  It  was  employed 
by  some  prisoners  of  the  Manchester  Regiment  when  in  gaol  at 
Carlisle  in  1746.  *The  Method  is  quite  New,  and  reckoned  an 
extraordinary  Invention,  as  by  no  other  instruments  than  a  ca?e- 
knife,  a  drinking-glass,  and  a  silk  handkerchief,  seven  in  one  nigfd 
had  sawn  off  thei/r  irons  thus :  they  laid  the  silk  handkerchief 
single  over  the  mouth  of  the  glass,  but  stretched  it  as  much  as  it 
would  bear,  and  tied  it  hard  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass ;  then 
they  struck  the  edge  of  the  knife  on  the  mouth  of  the  glass  till 
it  became  a  saw,  with  which  they  cut  their  irons  till  it  was  blunt,' 
and  then  repeated  the    process  of  saw-making.      * .  ^  It  is 
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remarkable  that  a  knife  will  not  cnt  a  handkerchief  when  laid 
npon  it  in  this  manner/  Seven  men  got  loose  in  this  way,  bat 
the  guard  had  been  doubled  and  the  poor  fellows  were  re-captnred. 
This  is  from  a  rare  tract,  whence  I  also  learn  that  when  Colonel 
Townley  was  executed  in  1746  '  a  savage  fellow  of  the  name  of 
Buckhurst  ate  a  piece  of  the  CJolonel's  liver.  He  was  the  black* 
guard  about  town  of  the  highest  renown  in  his  day.'  Our  ancestors 
were  unrefined  characters. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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LEDDY    MARGET 

By   L.    B.   WALFORD, 

Author  of  •Mr.  Smith/  •Iva  Kildare,'  &c. 


SCOTSMAN. 

*A  thoronghly  healthy  story,  and  has 
quite  a  genuine  ring  throughout.' 

TRUTH. 

'Leddy  Maiget  is  a  sweet  old  lady, 
while  her  maid,  Gibbie,  is  an  admirable 
character.* 

GLASGOW    HERALD. 

*  Mrs.  Walford  knows  life,  and  well-bred 
life,  and  holds  the  mirror  up  to  life  very 
successfully.' 

SHEFFIELD    INDEPENDENT. 

*Will  please  all  who  like  a  novel  of 
character,  and  cleanliness,  and  literary 
vigour.' 

SPECTATOR. 

'  Mrs.  Walford  has  seldom  given  us  any- 
thing better  than  this  picture  of  a  lovable 
yet  unconventional  old  age.' 

QLOBE. 

*  The  book  is  a  series  of  episodes,  but  the 
characters  are  all  drawn  with  purpose,  and 
Lady  Margaret  is  one  whom  to  know  is  to 
love.' 

MANCHESTER    GUARDIAN. 

'Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford  has  not  written 
anything  so  charming  as  **Leddy  Marget" 
since  her  earlier  bool^.' 


DAILY    MAIL.  J 

*  Lady  Margaret  is  an  admirable  portiJ 
of  %  benevol^nti  simple-hearted  dcod 
woman,  who  Imows  how  to  make  the  bJ 
of  life.'  ] 

DUNDEE    ADVERTISER. 

'The  pathos  of  the  story  is  sore,  an 
its  humour  irresistible,  and  it  gives  abuD 
dant  opportunity  for  the  deecription  oi 
divers  types  of  character,  all  vivid  aiM 
natural  in  their  way.  The  book  is  fresh 
unconventional,  and  altogether  pleasani 
reading.' 

DERBY    MERCURY. 

*  It  is  a  bright  sunshiny  book,  yet  it  bsi 
its  pathetic  sketches.  .  .  .  We  are  sore  ihst 
all  who  like  Mrs.  Walford's  writing^  will 
admit  that  her  "  Leddy  Marget  **  ia  not  only 
pleasant,  but  a  carefully-drawn  and  artisti- 
cally-treated piece  of  literary  workman^iip.' 

NORTH    BRITISH    DAILY    MAIL. 

'** Leddy  Marget"  is  one  of  the  moet 
charming  of  old  Scottish  ladies,  and  one  of 
the  most  delightful  of  Mrs.  Walford *8  crea- 
tions. .  .  .  Now  pathetic,  now  hamoroos, 
the  story  carries  us  along  with  it,  and  ve 
feel  at  the  end  as  if  we  could  wedoome  as 
much  again  of  a  volume  whose  pemaal  is 
one  long  delight.' 
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Two  Men  o'  Mendip. 

By  Walter  Raymond, 

AuTHOB  OF  *  Gentleman  Upcott's  Daughteb,'  *Love  and 
Quiet  Life/  *Tryphbna  in  Love/  Ac. 

CHAPTER  X. 

about  them  teasels. 

WHEN  Patty  Winterhead  told  her  father  to  marry  Sophia 
Pierce,  he  could  find  no  words  to  express  his  astonishment, 
except  to  tell  her  not  to  make  herself  a  fool.  That  Sophia  was  a 
wonderful  woman,  and  would  make  a  useful  wife  to  any  man,  he 
had  thought  during  the  last  few  weeks  hundreds  of  times.  But 
no  project  of  marrying  her  himself  ever  entered  his  head.  His 
silence  as  to  going  and  coming  was  but  the  mystery  of  business, 
and  not  the  secrecy  of  love ;  for  if  there  is  a  thing  of  any  nice- 
ness  to  carry  out,  you  have  no  call  to  blab  it  to  all  the  world. 
Sophia's  business  at  Shipham  the  other  afternoon  was  to  sell  five 
heifers,  a  matter  of  delicacy  and  tact.  He  no  more  thought  of 
taking  a  wife  than  if  he  were  still  wed. 

In  those  days  the  dead  had  claims.  Even  the  wild  groovers 
had  this  much  grace — that  if  one  were  stifled  or  killed  by  falling 
earth,  though  he  were  forty  fathom  deep,  they  would  fetch  him 
out  and  bring  him  to  Christian  burial  at  their  own  cost,  that  his 
spirit  might  cease  from  troubling  and  be  at  peace.  Upon  the 
hills  was  many  a  tale  of  dead  who  could  not  rest  within  their 
graves  by  reason  of  some  secret  crime,  be  it  but  a  hoard  ill-gotten 
and  hidden  under  ground.      And  many  a  restless   ghost,  with 
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sjmetbing  on  earth  to  be  amended,  must  walk  at  night,  being  so 
ill  at  ease  and  '  troublesome.' 

An  awful  import,  therefore,  hung  upon  a  passing  soul's  *  last 
dying  words  ; '  a  deep  sense  that  no  man  could  hope  to  live  happy 
upon  earth  who  left  undone  such  unalterable  behest.  For  what 
must  be  his  thoughts  when  some  little  thing  or  another,  maybe 
the  memory  of  a  time  or  place,  called  back  to  mind  that  last 
entreaty  thrown  aside  ?  Ay,  and  the  dead  look  down  and  see ! 
John  Winterhead  had  never  wavered  from  his  promise  given,  not 
to  give  another  mother  to  the  little  mouse.  So  Patty's  taunt 
filled  him  the  more  with  anger  and  with  doubt.  Could  the  neigh- 
bours about  be  grinning  and  saying  that  he  was  catching  a  mind 
to  Sophia  Pierce  ?  Not  that  he  cared  what  they  said.  These 
thoughts  went  whirling  through  his  brain  when  he  rode  oflF  to 
Ubley  that  Monday  afternoon.  As  he  set  his  foot  in  the  stirrup 
to  mount  the  mare,  he  muttered  to  himself  that  he  did  not  care. 
Yet  to  be  at  odds  with  Patty  worried  him  more  than  he  knew. 

He  had  ridden  scarce  a  mile  when  away  across  the  conmion  he 
caught  sight  of  a  man  travelling  afoot.  He  raised  a  hand  to  shade 
his  eyes  and  looked.  It  was  just  as  he  had  thought — again  the 
young  Giles  Standerwick.  And  the  fellow  was  trapesing  on  as  if 
he  were  getting  away  out  of  sight,  or  had  somewhere  in  haste  to  go. 

John  Winterhead  cursed  him  under  his  breath. 

This  constant  prowling  day  by  day  around  Ubley  could  be  for 
no  good.  When,  in  his  love  for  house  and  land  and  little  maid, 
he  held  his  tongue  rather  than  live  on  Mendip  a  man  misliked,  he 
little  thought  that  before  summer  was  out  he  should  go  in  the 
very  uncertainty  he  had  feared.  But  now  he  worried  about  Ubley 
as  if  it  were  his  own.  He  had  even  sent  men  to  work  there,  in  the 
busy  summer  time,  to  his  own  hurt.  He  owed  it  to  the  memory 
of  poor  Joseph  Pierce,  who  was  always  so  sharp  about  sixpence, 
that  not  a  mote  nor  a  straw  that  had  been  Jiis  should  be  wasted. 

Of  late  he  thought  a  deal  of  poor  Joseph  Pierce.  Agcdn  and 
again  the  murdered  man's  last  dying  words  kept  coming  back. 
To-day  his  brain  was  so  eager  and  so  full,  he  had  no  eye  to  mark 
how  the  oats  were  turning  colour  for  want  of  a  drop  o'  rain,  and 
that  the  sheep  had  broken  fence  upon  the  hill.  Out  in  the  fields 
alone,  in  the  still  silence  of  a  summer  calm,  just  as  if  spoken  in 
his  ear,  he  heard  the  gasp  :  *  The  young  Giles  Standerwick.     It 

was  the  young  Giles   Stan '    True  to  his  nature,  Joseph 

Pierce  had  spent  his  last  breath  that  the  man  who  did  him  wrong 
should  not  escape.     It  was  a  trust,  and  now  a  broken  trusU 
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•  Then  in  an  agony  of  self-reproach  he  said  :  By  Grod !  and  he 
would  speak  out  now.  For  all  the  groovers  upon  Mendip,  he 
would  tell  what  he  knew,  and  the  skulking  rogue  should  hang 
for  it  yet.  What  did  he  care  ?  He  had  no  fear.  As  for  a  stack  or 
two,  or  even  the  house  itself,  what  was  that  to  get  back  freedom 
of  mind  and  peace  with  himself?  And  yet  to  stand  in  open  court 
and  own  that  he  had  been  afraid.  John  Winterhead  could  not  face 
the  shame  of  that.  He  pricked  the  mare  and  rode  on  quickly, 
the  very  thought  broke  up  his  dream. 

As  he  drew  near  to  the  homestead,  Sophia  had  just  run  out 
JTrom  the  house  to  the  new  rick.  She  pulled  a  handful  from  the 
load,  looked  at  it,  smelt,  and  felt  it  with  her  hands.  There  was  a 
green  lock  amongst  the  dry,  and  she  twisted  it  tight  to  see  how 
moist  it  was. 

*  I  be  a-most  afeard  we've  a-carr*d  it  a  bit  too  gay,'  she  cried 
in  doubt,  looking  up  to  the  man  upon  the  rick,  a  neighbour,  who, 
in  the  good  old  way,  had  turned  in  to  help. 

The  rickmaker  rested  a  moment,  leaning  on  the  stem  of  his 
pick.. 

*  La !  Do  ee  rest  your  heart  content,  Sophia  Pierce,'  he 
shouted  down  to  her  in  all  good  humour.  *  'Tis  all  the  better  to 
heat  a  bit.' 

*  Ah ! '  replied  Sophia  sharply,  and  only  half  assured ;  *  but  we 
don't  want  no  vires  here.' 

John  Winterhead  was  close  enough  to  hear  the  talk.  To  bum 
a  rick  or  two,  he  said  to  himself,  would  raise  no  thought  of  foul 
play.  Folk  would  only  say  Sophia  Pierce  was  hungry  to  carry 
afore  she  had  a-made. 

The  girl  turned  up  her  sleeve  and  thrust  her  bare  arm  into 
the  rick.  What  headpiece  the  maid  had!  She  looked  quite 
taking  with  her  brown,  sunburnt  face  pressed  against  the  hay. 
Let  folk  chatter  or  no,  if  Patty  should  ever  go  to  a  home  of  her 
own,  for  a  staid  man  like  John  Winterhead,  come  to  years  of 
sense,  why,  Sophia  Pierce,  without  a  penny  to  her  name,  would 
be  worth  more  than  all  the  highflyers  that  ever  wore  shoe- 
leather. 

John  Winterhead  rode  up,  shouted  to  one  and  another,  and 
then  beckoned  Sophia  aside.  They  passed  along  the  rough 
hedgerow,  sprawling  rank  and  wild  over  a  dry  ditch  that  shut  in 
one  side  of  the  homestead,  and  stopped  beside  a  glossy-leafed 
beech-tree. 

*  Have  ee  zeed  young  Standerwick  about  since  ? ' 
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His  maimer  was  so  eager  that  she  glanced  up  at  him  in 
alarm. 

^  He  was  here  last  night  that  ever  was/  she  answered  anzionsly* 
^  He  came  right  in  to  barton.  The  old  dog  is  so  deaf,  the  last 
tramp,  so  to  speak,  'ud  never  wake  nn.  Bat  I  heard  a  step  an' 
looked  out.  There's  a  new  moon,  an'  momin'  were  jast  a-break- 
ing,  an'  I  could  see  on  well  enough.  He  went  in  all  round  the 
mow-barton,  stalls  an'  all.  I  was  afeard  to  hollar  or  make  a 
noise,  an'  in  the  end  he  went  away  of  hiszelf,  jus*  as  he 
comed/ 

John  Winterhead's  face  darkened.  Then  he  spoke  in  a  tone, 
of  authority,  as  if  the  girl  belonged  to  him  : 

*  Eun  into  house,  Sophia,  an'  put  what  you  do  want  together 
to  once,  then  hurry  over  to  Charterhouse  to  tell  Patty  to  get 
ready.  The  little  waggon  can  run  down  wi'  your  things  after  a 
bit.     Ill  get  a  man  to  bide  here  by  night * 

The  girl  did  but  ope  her  lips,  about  to  speak,  but  he  waved 
his  hand  impatiently. 

*  Make  haste,  I  tell  ee.  Zo  quick's  you  can,  zo  as  for  Patty 
to  know.     Lef*  all  the  work  to  me,  111  zee  to  it  for  ee.* 

She  had  no  will  to  do  other  than  she  was  bid.  As  she  went 
slowly  towards  the  house  he  called  to  her  again,  and  bent  over  the 
mare's  neck  to  whisper. 

*  Look  here,  Sophia,  don't  tell  a  word  o'  what  you've  a-zeed 
to  any  soul  alive,  there's  a  good  maid.' 

So  Sophia  went  indoors  and  got  ready ;  put  on  her  mourning, 
lest  she  should  meet  anybody  upon  the  way,  and  started  upon  her 
unexpected  visit  to  Charterhouse. 

John  Winterhead  turned  away  from  the  rick-makers  and  rode 
at  a  walk  across  the  hill.  Every  sentiment  at  the  back  of  his 
manhood  was  outraged  and  every  passion  astir.  That  a  skulking 
rogue  should  come,  sly  as  a  fox,  by  night,  and  spy  around  the 
stacks  that  decent  toil  had  won,  filled  him  with  an  anger  more 
than  he  could  bear.  Two  months  ago  he  thought  it  pity  that  a 
man's  life  should  go  for  a  sheep ;  now,  in  the  madness  of  his  wrath, 
he  cried  that  any  man  ought  to  be  hanged  who  so  much  as  set 
foot  oflF  the  high  road  after  dark.  What  could  he  want  there  but 
thieving  or  wickedness  ?  He  would  kill  any  such  a  one  with  his 
own  hands.  And  even  this  cry  of  lawlessness  came  out  of  his 
love  of  righteous,  law-abiding  life. 

Then  a  dark  thought  crept  over  his  mind. 

If  he  were  to  watch  the  night  at  Ubley  he  might  meet  with 
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Standerwick,  He  might  catch  him  red-handed,  so  that  none 
could  gainsay  the  justice  of  the  deed,  and  shoot  him  like  a  dog. 
It  seemed  to  John  Winterhead  that  if  he  could  only  see  the 
murderer  lying  dead,  as  he  had  seen  poor  Joseph  Pierce,  the  past 
would  be  set  right,  and  all  his  restless  self-upbraidings  blown  to 
the  winds.  He  need  feel  no  burning  of  the  heart  after  that,  when 
by  the  word  of  God  itself  the  villain's  life  was  forfeit  by  direct 
command. 

Unawares  he  had  ridden  towards  the  teasel-ground.  As  his 
eye  fell  upon  the  speddlers,  out  of  the  mere  custom  of  watching 
men  at  work  he  pressed  a  finger  upon  the  rein  and  cantered  up 
to  the  gate  to  look  at  them.  One  just  glanced  up ;  but  they 
were  working  for  themselves  and  did  not  stop. 

The  weeding  of  teasels,  a  common  crop  in  those  days  of  West 
of  England  cloth,  was  a  matter  calling  for  such  skill  and  care  that 
a  &rmer  rarely  entrusted  it  to  a  hired  labourer.  He  tilled  the 
soil  and  sowed.  Then  he  bargained  with  the  speddlers  to  do  all 
else  for  half  the  produce,  and  the  crop  was  in  the  ground  two 
years.  Thus  a  speddler  worked  for  himself  and  not  for  a  wage, 
and  thought  himself  so  much  the  better  man. 

One  o'  Blagdon,  who  came  to  Charterhouse  on  the  night  of 
Hang  Fair,  had  a^eed  with  Joseph  Pierce  some  time  ago. 
Presently,  seeing  John  Winterhead,  he  shouldered  the  long, 
narrow  spade  that  took  the  place  of  a  hoe  and  walked  across  to 
speak  to  him. 

*  Well,  Mr.  John  Winterhead.  How's  Mr.  John  Winterhead  ? ' 
he  shouted. 

He  had  a  broad,  honest  face,  much  puckered  with  the  sun, 
but  it  was  clear  as  noonday  that  something  weighed  upon  his 
mind.  Without  waiting  for  his  salutation  to  be  returned,  he 
went  on  in  a  lower  voice : 

*  Look  here,  Mr.  John  Winterhead ;  how'U  all  this  here  be 
managed  ?  How'll  it  all  be  'ranged  about  the  speddlen  wi'  the  in- 
coming man  ?  Will  he  have  to  hold  by  what  Joseph  Pierce  have 
a-done?  For  a  nicer-looking  lot  o'  teasels  the  heart  o'  no  one 
never  couldn'  wish  for.' 

*Zo  'tis,'  agreed  John  Winterhead.  *A  very  tidy  lot  o' 
teasels.' 

*  Ay,  an'  that's  where  'tis,'  went  on  the  one  o'  Blagdon.  *  You 
zee,  if  'twere  a  plainish  lot  o'  teasels  I  shouldn'  worrit  my  head 
about  'em  so  much.  For  teasels  is  a  thing,  lookey-zee,  if  they 
don't  get  a  goodish  start  Crod  A'mighty  Hiszelf,  in  a  manner  o' 
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speakin',  can't  do  no  good  wi'  'em^     Bat  this  ere  is  bo  pretty  a 
groun'  o*  teasels ' 

*  Well,  well/  interrupted  John  Winterhead,  *  wait  an'  see  who 
do  come  here,  then  yon  can  talk  about  an  arrangement/ 

The  one  o'  Blagdon  looked  up  with  a  sly  twinkle  in  the  eye 
of  him.  He  lifted  the  spade  from  his  shoulder  and  planted  it 
upon  the  groimd  to  rest  upon  like  a  walking-stick. 

'  Ah,  Mr.  Winterhead ! '  he  said,  with  a  double-cunning  shake 
of  the  head.     *  Ah,  very  good,  sir — very  good  indeed ! ' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  asked  John  Winterhead  crisply,  for  he 
could  not  see  the  joke. 

'  You  do  know.     You  do  know,  Mr.  Winterhead,  well  'nough.* 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  do  mean  in  the  least.' 

But  as  John  Winterhead  grew  impatient,  the  speddler  only 
leered  the  more,  and  a  broader  grin  stretched  across  his  face. 

'  I  thought  you'd  be  a-looking  into  things  for  Sophia  Pierce.' 

*  An'  I  thought  it  took  two  to  a  deal,'  returned  John  Winter- 
head  with  some  heat,  and  getting  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock. 

The  speddler  became  a  little  crestfiedlen.  As  he  afterwards 
told  his  friends,  he  wished  he  hadn'  a-spoke. 

*I  hope  no  offence,'  he  stammered.  *  Anyways,  there  were 
no  harm  meant.  But  sure  yov,  do  know  who've  a-got  Ubley, 
Mr.  Winterhead.' 

*  There's  nothing  talked  o',  is  there  ? ' 

John  Winterhead's  manner  softened,  and  he  bent  forward  in 
the  saddle,  for,  after  all,  in  a  lonely  country  news  is  news. 
'  Why,  'tis  all  a-zettled.' 

*  Who,  then?' 

One  o'  Blagdon  came  slowly  up  and  leaned  upon  the  gate. 

*  Well,  well  to  be  sure ! '  he  reflected,  with  a  seriousness  rarely 
found  in  a  man  of  sense.  '  An'  I  should  have  allowed  Mr.  John 
Winterhead  would  a-bin  the  fust  to  hear.' 

*  Who  is  it,  then  ?  Speak  out,'  snapped  in  John  Winter- 
head. 

*  Wull,  wull  I  I  66  surprised,  an'  no  mistake.  I  do  know  'tis 
true  myzelf,  for  I  had  it  out  o'  his  own  mouth.  Dr.  William  Hag- 
gett  have  a-carr'd  it  drough  like.  An*  they've  a-got  it  'pon  two 
lives.  The  young  John  Bragg,  by  the  same  token,  he's  one  o* 
'em.  Thik  fresh-coloured  young  chap  what  do  live  into  Cheddar 
just  up  street.  Dr.  William  Haggett,  he  chose  un  because  he  do 
come  o'  sich  a  long-lived  family,  an'  is  so  beautiful  pitted  wi*  the 
small-pox ' 
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*  There,  do  stop  thee  tongue  an'  tell  ont.' 

*  WuU,  80  I  be/  answered  one  o*  Blagdon  in  a  hurt  tone,  *  In 
half  a  minute  then,  zo  quick's  I  can.  'Tis — 'tis  the  young  Giles 
Standerwick ' 

*  Wha-at  ?     That's  a  lie,  I  know/ 

At  such  a  sudden  yell  the  mare  started. 

*  What  the  devil  is  coming  to  everything  ? '  muttered  John 
Winterhead,  as  he  sharply  pulled  up  the  rein.  She  had  been 
nervous  and  shy  to  stand  of  late. 

^  That's  a  lie,'  he  said  again. 

One  o'  Blagdon  remained  unmoved. 

Strangely  enough,  these  words  intended  no  charge  of  untruth- 
fulness, but  only  surprise  and  disbelief.  And  whilst  the  mare 
pawed  and  pranced,  and  John  Winterhead  jogged  up  and  down, 
one  o'  Blagdon  leaned  stolidly  over  the  gate  and  brought  reasons 
to  bear  himself  out.  How  that  it  was  all  settled  but  not  signed. 
How  that  Dn  William  Haggett  had  said  eo  much  out  of  his  own 
mouth.  How  that  the  young  Standerwick  had  been  bent  in  mind 
for  years  to  turn  to  the  farmering.  And  having  unladen  his  whole 
freight  of  knowledge,  one  o'  Blagdon  wiped  the  tickling  sweat 
from  his  forehead  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  hoped  that  Mr.  John 
Winterhead  wotdd  turn  it  over  in  his  head  like  about  the  teasels, 
supposed  he  had  better  get  back  to  his  speddlin,  wished  ^  Good 
a'temoon '  and  went. 

The  first  impulse  of  John  Winterhead  was  to  ride  away  to 
Wells  and  offer  any  money  to  take  up  the  land  himself.  And  yet, 
if  things  were  settled,  Standerwick  must  be  bought  out,  and  to  pay 
the  villain,  and  thus  better  him,  was  more  than  he  could  bear. 
So  this  was  the  reason  of  all  this  skulking  around  Ubley ;  and  at 
once,  no  doubt,  as  soon  as  the  writings  were  signed,  he  would  walk 
about  the  place  as  large  as  life  in  the  full  light  of  day.  John 
Winterhead  could  see  him  already  on  the  road,  along  the  common, 
in  the  field — all  the  week  alike,  just  where  Joseph  Pierce  used  to 
be.  This  was  something  so  unnatural  that  he  ground  his  teeth 
and  swore  that  he  would  never  stand  it. 

But  now  he  went  no  longer  in  fear  for  the  homestead  or  Sophia's 
crops.  Every  twist  and  turn  in  the  taking  up  of  land  he  knew, 
and  the  need  of  secrecy,  as  well  as  Standerwick's  desire  to  see,  lay 
clear  before  his  understanding.  Next  must  come  all  the  business 
of  poor  Joseph  Pierce's  farming  stock,  some  of  which  none  but  the 
new-comer  could  well  buy.  There  was  no  one  but  himself  to  take 
aU  this  in  hand.     He  would  have  to  meet,  and  treat,,  and  higglei^ 
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ay,  and  be  pleasant  too,  or  mayhap  Sophia's  bargain  might  fall 
awry.  It  was  more  than  was  in  his  nature  to  do.  He  could  never 
carry  it  through.  Imagination  could  not  call  up  a  John  Winter- 
head  so  false. 

He  had  ridden  back  and  was  again  drawing  near  to  Ubley  farm. 

Each  new  perplexity  strained  tight  another  mesh  to  hamper 
him,  and  every  knot  chafed  the  sore  upon  his  soul  till  he  could 
bear  with  it  no  longer.  The  frenzy  to  tear  himself  free,  no  matter 
by  what  means,  once  more  returned.  The  thought  of  laying  wait 
for  Standerwick  at  Ubley  was  gone.  There  was  no  reason  in  that, 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  fellow  came  there  for  no  harm. 

A  blacker  temptation  arose  to  try  John  Winterhead. 

An  hour  ago  he  would  have  killed  this  man,  so  that  every 
honest  person,  with  ten  farthings  to  his  name,  must  say  that  he 
was  right.  How  much  easier  to  choose  time  and  place  out  of  all 
sight  and  hearing,  and  kill  him  when  none  should  know.  The 
loneliness  of  the  Black  Down,  the  desolation  of  the  disused  mines, 
the  wild  solitude  of  the  open  plain,  and  who  could  there  be  to 
witness  ?  Done  under  cover  of  night,  not  once  in  fifty  years  had 
any  deed  of  violence  been  brought  home  to  the  doer.  A  buzz  of 
horror,  a  sinking  of  the  heart  at  dark,  then  another  fireside  story 
— that  was  all  that  came  of  murder  upon  the  hills. 

In  the  fierceness  of  his  anger  he  gripped  his  heavy  hunting- 
whip  by  the  stem  and  struck  in  the  air.  He  would  strike  him 
down  and  leave  him  by  the  way  just  as  he  had  done  with  Joseph 
Pierce.  He  struck  again  and  again.  The  men  upon  the  rick 
stopped  work  to  watch.  At  another  but  John  Winterhead  they 
would  have  laughed,  and  called  him  drunk.  They  wondered 
whether  the  sun 

At  the  very  height  of  his  excitement  a  sudden  insight  came  to 
John  Winterhead.  He  saw  himself,  as  the  coimtry  people  say. 
In  his  vision  he  had  fallen  upon  a  man  unlooked  for,  and  knocked 
him  down  without  a  word.  At  once  his  native  pride  stood  up  to 
him  and  called  him  ^coward.'  A  shame  crept  over  him.  He 
dropped  his  upraised  hand  upon  his  knee,  and  leaned  forward  over 
the  pummel.  And  then  the  old  stoutness  of  heart  that  knew  no 
fear  came  back. 

He  had  no  longer  any  doubt  what  to  do.  At  the  time  to 
speak  he  held  his  tongue,  and  to  the  world  he  would  keep  silence 
still.  But  not  to  Standerwick.  Meet  him  he  must  as  sure  as  day. 
On  the  first  occasion,  no  matter  where,  so  long  as  there  was  no  one 
else  to  hear,  he  would  accuse  him  of  the  murder  to  his  face.   That 
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should  scare  this  gallows-bird  out  of  the  Mendip  coimtry.  If  not, 
let  him  stand  up  there  and  then,  and  fight  for  his  life. 

This  plan  satisfied  John  Winterhead,  and  for  the  time  being 
set  him  at  rest  with  himself.  He  rode  across  and  stayed  with  the 
haymakers.  The  old  hearty  ring  came  back  in  his  voice  as  he 
shouted  to  fetch  out  more  cider  when  they  brought  in  the  last 
load.  One  of  the  labourers  held  up  the  cup  and  drank  to  his  good 
health.  *  An'  good  luck  to  Miss  Sophia  Pierce  too,  wherever  she 
mid  hap  to  goo.'  It  struck  him  he  could  hear  a  hidden  meaning 
underneath  the  words. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he  got  back  to  Charterhouse, 
and  he  walked  into  the  kitchen  so  close  upon  the  heels  of  Patty, 
that  Aunt  Maria's  inquiry  for  him  had  scarcely  passed  her  lips. 

*  What,  Maria  ? '  he  shouted.  *  Well,  heart  alive !  this  is  a 
sight  for  sore  eyes.  Come,  Patty,  put  out  your  aunt  a  bit  an'  a 
drop,  somethin'  to  eat  an'  drink.  Pull  off  your  bonnet,  Maria. 
Here,  have  a  tooth-full  o'  brandy,  Maria,  to  once,  after  your 
journey.  Why,  what  have  ee  bin  a-thinking  o',  Patty  ?  Come, 
quick  then.     Well  done,  Maria ! ' 

Yet  although  the  welcome  was  loud  as  ever,  it  lacked  some- 
thing of  the  old  hearty  ring,  and  there  was  just  a  flavour  of  vinegar 
in  the  pleasantry  of  Aunt  Maria's  reply. 

*  Sure,  John,  you've  axed  me  to  Charterhouse  manies  o*  times, 
an'  zo  now  Fve  a-come  wi'out  azen.  Though  I  little  thought  (for 
how  should  I  ?)  to  find  visitors  (leastways,  I  should  say,  a  visitor),  or 
maybe  I  should  ha'  send  word  afore  to  find  out  whe'er  or  no  mid 
be  convenient  to  drOp  in  so  to  speak  unbeknown.  But  what  wi' 
Patty's  birthday  in  a  week,  an'  her  twenty-first  too,  an'  grand 
doings  no  doubt ' 

*  Patty's  birthday  ?  Her  twenty-first  ?  Dash  my  wig !  I  clean 
forgot  all  that,  an'  she've  never  so  much  as  breathed  a  word.  To 
be  sure,  Maria,  we  must  have  a  party  an'  kick  up  our  heels.  Here, 
Patty/ 

As  he  looked  round  his  eyes  fell  upon  Sophia.  The  thought 
of  Standerwick  came  back.  He  broke  off  short  in  his  boisterous 
surprise  and  said  in  a  lower  voice : 

*  Zo  they've  a-got  somebody  to  take  Ubley  by  all  accounts.' 
*What?' 

Sophia  leaned  forward  on  the  settle  with  eager  interest ;  Patty 
stopped  on  her  way  to  the  cupboard,  and  Aunt  Maria  pricked  up 
her  ears. 

*  Ay !  that  fellow  Standerwick,  so  they  zay,  is  to  have  Fb^ytQl^ 

igi  ize     y  g 
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*  Standerwick  ?  *  cried  Sophia,  in  disbelief. 

*  Ubley  ? '  cried  Aunt  Maria,  with  a  toss  of  the  head. 

*  Giles  Standerwick  take  Ubley  ?  Then  he  would  be  their  next 
neighbour ! '  thought  little  Patty  Winterhead.  The  crevices  erf 
the  kitchen  floor  went  gliding  each  one  into  the  next.  She  pulled 
out  the  dresser  drawer  and  held  fast  with  both  hands,  for  her  head 
swam. 

The  others  took  no  note  of  her,  but  sat  open-mouthed  to  swal- 
low such  startling  news. 

'  He  ought  never  to  have  it.  'Tis  a  disgrace/  roared  John 
Winterhead.  *  I  can't  think  how  the  fellow  can  have  the  &ce. 
Here,  where  everything  about  im  is  in  everybeddy's  mouth.' 

But  after  the  first  shock  Aunt  Maria  and  Sophia  Pierce  soon 
found  their  tongues  again.  They  were  sensible  pec^le  and  did 
not  echo  her  father's  discontent. 

'  Not  but  what  folk  do  one  an'  all  speak  well  o'  the  man/  said 
Aunt  Maria,  with  an  air  of  deliberate  justice.  *  An'  'tis  said  heVe 
a-saved  a  goodish  bit  o'  money.' 

Sophia  was  business-like  as  ever. 

*  He  can't  have  a  thing  to  his  name  to  bring.  There's  that,' 
she  cried  in  her  shrewd  way.  *  I  should  think  he'd  be  glad  to  take 
oflF  all  o'  it — ho'ses,  tackle  an'  traps — inzide  an'  out — at  a  fair 
valuation.' 


CHAPTER  XL 

AUNT  MARIA. 


*  Massy  'pon  us,  Patty  Winterhead!'  cried  Aunt  Maria,  and 
whacked  the  dough  with  the  rolling-pin ;  *  I  couldn'  never  ha' 
believed  it.' 

She  had  said  this  so  often  that  now  the  girl  only  laughed  and 
got  red  in  the  face. 

'There!  there!  there!  A  man  never  can  gie  a  thought  to 
anything  any  sense  ;  but  that  any  maid  could  goo  a^wool- 
gatheren  to  forget  her  twenty-first — verily  an'  truly  'tis  beyon' 
belief.    An'  'twere  only  by  chance  that  I  thought  to  come.' 

They  were  standing  at  a  bench  in  the  little  back  kitchen, 
rolling  pastry  to  make  pies.  Only  a  day  or  two  had  passed  by, 
but  just  as  when  clouds  have  blown  over,  there  came  another  light 
and  a  fresh  air  into  Charterhouse.  Everything  looked  diflFerent. 
There  was  such  "bustle,  such  a  lot  to  do,  such  a  iot  to  say,  tlat 
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what  wi'  the  clatter  o*  work  and  the  chatter  o'  tongues  thi  music 
went  on  all  day  long,  so  gay  ad  spring  time  wi'  two  drashells 
thumping  on  a  barn-floor  and  a  cuckoo  calling  in  the  welsh-nut 
tree.     And  this  was  all  along  of  the  coming  of  Aunt  Maria. 

There  was  to  be  a  party,  and  no  mistake — the  biggest  ever 
seen  in  Charterhouse.  John  Winterhead  was  boisterous  about 
that.  Everybody  was  to  be  asked — every  Dick,  Tom,  and  Harry 
that  they  knew  to  speak  to  within  ten  mile.  It  was  *  Look  out 
for  the  constable  an'  he  can  tell  one  or  two  his  way ; '  and  *  zend 
to  one  o'  Blagdon  to  drop  a  word  to  the  rest ; '  *  and  Patty  had 
better  to  run  down  to  the  fiddler,  and  zend  same  time  to  let 
Cousin  Selina  know.'  Forget  Patty's  birthday !  Well,  well !  He 
laughed  at  the  thought.  He  was  in  heart  again.  Aunt  Maria 
had  come  in  from  the  outside  and  brought  back  the  old  life. 

Yet  it  was  a  wonder  to  see  her  there.  This  unlooked-for 
arrival  was  a  far  more  important  matter  than  the  mere  dropping 
in  of  a  relative  from  a  distance ;  for  Aunt  Maria  found  meat  and 
drink  in  a  grievance ;  a  slight  was  the  consolation  of  her  soul. 

Grown-up  sister  when  John  was  a  child,  she  had  smacked  him 
hundreds  of  times,  and  yet  had  not  set  foot  in  Charterhouse  for 
years.  There  had  been  no  quarrel,  never  so  much  as  a  word 
between  them — only,  well  I  she  should  ha'  thought  that  when  it 
pleased  G-od  to  leave  John  a  widow-man  wi'  a  little  maid  to  bring 
up,  the  very  first  thing  would  ha'  been  to  ha'  send  for  his  very 
own  sister  to  ha'  took  things  off  his  hands  like.  She  should  ha' 
thought  none  so  fit  to  look  after  Charterhouse  an'  the  child  as 
one  bom  an'  bred  there,  and  knowing  every  stick  an'  stone  o'  the 
place.  She  should  ha'  thought  the  one  to  breed  up  Patty  was  a 
aunt  by  her  father's  side,  to  say  nothing  o'  godmother  to  boot,  and 
that  it  was  all  so  well  to  let  a  near  relative  save  money,  instead  of 
keeping  up  a  home,  so  as  to  have  more  to  leave.  But  John, 
without  doubt,  having  his  own  mind  to  use,  thought  different. 

Her  house  was  at  Winscombe,  a  village  some  miles  over  the 
hill.  There  she  lived  closely  observed  and  deeply  respected  of  all 
her  neighbours.  She  never  tired  of  talking  of  Charterhouse,  and 
she  talked  of  nothing  else.  She  was  welcome  there  as  the  day, 
she  told  them,  but  sure  she  wanted  nothing  o'  nobody,  being  left 
independent  under  her  father's  will.  She  should  go,  come  Mid- 
summer, she  added  carelessly,  to  Patty's  twenty-first.  But  how 
to  get  away  was  a'most  more  than  she  could  tell ;  there  was  too 
much  to  look  to  at  home  without  gadding  about. 

But  as  the  time  sped  by  and  brought  no  word,  she-became 
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haunts  with  the  fear  that  she  was  forgotten.  She  grew  feverish 
with  the  thought  that  folk  about  would  say  she  was  left  out.  In 
her  delirium  she  walked  down  street  and  gave  out  that  she  had 
sent  to  say  she  could  not  come.  ^  An'  if  do  affront  'em/  she 
bemoaned  with  resignation,  *  I  can't  help  it ;  for  verily  an'  truly, 
unless  I  were  a  snail  to  go  about  wi'  my  house  to  my  back,  I'd 
zooner  by  half  bide  at  home.' 

In  the  midst  of  these  heart-burnings  Aunt  Maria  heard  a 
sound.  Yet  for  two  whole  days  and  nights  she  secretly  nursed  her 
supposed  slight,  and  then  she  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Her  mind 
was  made  up.  In  sheer  desperation  she  hurried  down  to  shop  for 
a  padlock  and  chain. 

There  was  a  stir  in  Winscombe  when  it  become  known  that 
Miss  Winterhead  had  purchased  a  padlock  and  chain.  Dear  heart ! 
what  on  earth  could  she  want  with  a  padlock  and  chain  ?  And 
half  a  ream  o'  green  tissue  too !  La,  enough  to  make  fly-cages 
for  all  creation  !  The  women-folk,  as  they  talked  it  over  there  by 
the  four  cross-roads,  began  to  wonder  whatever  could  have  come 
to  the  good  soul,  to  be  sure. 

^Though,  mind,  she  were  always  lavish,  for  look  at  her 
things.' 

^  Ay,  sure,  chimies  an'  drawers  an'  all,  all  up  dozens  an'  made 
o'  the  best.' 

*  Iss,  make  'em  up  dozens.' 
'  Mark  'em  up  dozens.' 

*  An'  number  'em  off  up  dozens — zo  she  do.' 

*  An'  put  'em  out  to  use  up  dozens.' 

*  An'  dirt  'em  up  dozens — always  did.' 

*  An'  wash  an'  hang  'em  out ' 

The  fame  of  Aunt  Maria's  wardrobe  did  not  rest  upon  gowns 
handed  on  to  Patty  for  frocks.  How  well  she  secretly  upheld  the 
dignity  of  the  name  of  Winterhead  and  independent  means  could 
never  have  been  told  had  not  the  periodical  pubUcity  of  the  clothes- 
line held  spellboimd  an  admiring  world.  Then  to  think  of  the 
sheets  and  table  linen  she  had  a-got  put  away  in  drawers.  There ! 
let  they  that  come  after  live  so  long  as  they  mid,  they  could  never 
need  to  buy. 

But  before  the  gossips  of  Winscombe  had  time,  as  it  were,  to 
look  round,  she  had  wrapped  her  chimney  ornaments  in  paper, 
put  trousers  round  the  legs  of  her  parlour  chairs,  put  her  linnet 
out  to  keep,  pulled  down  the  blinds,  and  locked  up  the  garden 
hatch.  In  all  the  glory  of  a  hired  four-wbee  1  trap  die  drove  down 
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street,  waving  her  fat  hand  to  the  neighbours  as  she  passed,  and 
caUing  back  that  they  wouldn'  have  the  party  wi'out  her,  and  so 
she  was  bound  to  go  to  Charterhouse  after  all  for  Patty's  twenty- 
first. 

And  the  bottom  of  all  this  was  that  Aunt  Maria  had  heard  a 
sound. 

She  said  so  much  to  Patty  that  morning  as  she  rolled  the 
pies.  They  were  quite  alone,  for  Sophia  wisely  went  to  Ubley  all 
day  long.  Aunt  Maria,  white  with  flour  up  to  the  elbows,  pushed 
her  spectacles  above  her  forehead  on  to  her  front  hair,  which  was 
her  habit  when  she  talked. 

In  fiwe  she  was  strikingly  like  her  brother,  but  older  by  ten 
years,  and  her  hair  was  grey.  She  had  the  same  strong  features, 
the  open,  fearless  countenance  of  the  Winterheads.  She  was  so 
tall,  Patty  could  never  keep  down  the  thought  that  she  had  been 
meant  for  a  man ;  and  a  moustache — if  the  truth  niust  be  told,  a 
short,  distinct  moustache,  just  at  the  comers  of  the  good  soul's 
mouth — favoured  the  idea.  She  was  in  a  white  print,  with  a 
purple  pattern  of  great  leaves  and  flowers  running  all  over  it  like 
kidney  beans  on  a  trellis. 

*  Iss,  Patty  Winterhead,'  she  went  on  under  a  compulsion  of 
duty,  but  itching  to  find  out  all  she  could,  *  'tis  all  a  wonder  that 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  come.  But  if  speak  out  I  must,  I  did 
hear  a  bit  of  a  soun'.' 

The  girl  looked  up  from  pleating  the  edge  of  a  crust  with  a 
three-pronged  fork. 

*  About  what,  Aunt  Maria ? '  she  asked,  quick  with  suspicion.' 

*  Why,  that  your  vather  had  a-got  a  bit  of  an  inkling  a'ter 
Sophia  Pierce.' 

*  Then  folks  do  talk,'  said  Patty,  with  a  sinking  of  the  heart. 

*  An'  have  ever  since  creation.  Why,  massy  'pen  us,  what  be 
tongues  for?'  and,  although  she  lived  in  awe  of  the  tattle  of 
Winscombe,  Miss  Maria  Winterhead  laughed  aloud. 

*  But  who  was  it  ? ' 

*  Well,  more  'an  one,  an'  more  'an  two,  Patty  Winterhead,' 
Aunt  Maria  went  on,  resting  with  her  arms  akimbo  to  sum  them 
up.  *  There  was  the  young  outride  from  the  wine  an'  spirit  man 
to  Cheddar — not  that  I  keep  more  'an  a  bottle  a-piece  of 
boughten  wine,  both  white  an'  red,  so  as  to  be  able  always  to  pass 
the  compliment,  but  never  to  press— he  did  drop  a  word,  mind.' 

*  He !  *  said  Patty,  with  a  toss  o'  the  head. 

*  An'  your  Cousin  Selina's  Jane — girt  over-growed  maid i 
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'She!' 

*  An*  Dr.  William  Haggett — he  stopped  a-Friday  in  passing 
just  to  see  how  I  were  a-keeping,  but  not  to  charge — he  put  the 
question  straight  out.  To  put  one  wi'  another,  Patty  Winterhead, 
I  do  not  deny  that  I  hare  a-heard  a  bit  of  a  sound/ 

The  girFs  old  loyalty  to  her  father  sprang  up  anew.  She 
could  not  bear  that  other  folk  should  say  what  she  herself  had 
thought. 

*The  more  fools  they,  then.  Though  he've  a-got  his  own 
mind  to  use,  I  suppose.' 

*  Not  to  marry  Sophia  Pierce,'  cried  Aunt  Maria,  putting 
down  the  fork  and  leaning  forward  with  her  great  red  fists  upon 
the  table.  *  No.  I  be  a  Winterhead,  and  I  don't  like  to  think 
the  name'll  die  out.'  She  paused  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a 
good-humoured  laugh,  went  on :  *  You  ought  to  ha'  bin  a  bwoy, 
Patty,  christened  John,  instead  of  a  little  tomtit  of  a  maid.  That 
'ud  ha'  bin  all  very  well.  But  what  good  can  it  all  be  to  you  ? 
No,  I  should  like  to  zee  your  vather  marry  again.  Zo  there.  But 
I  sim,  I  couldn'  lie  a-bed  happy  to  be  kin  to  a  Pierce.' 

A  little  snort  of  disgust,  and  unconcerned  Aunt  Maria  went  on 
with  her  work  in  silence. 

The  girl  hung  down  her  head.  A  host  of  new  emotions  were 
begotten  of  this  downright  speech,  and  she  felt  the  agitation 
tingling  on  her  tell-tale  face.  She  could  see  now  to  the  very 
bottom  of  her  father's  discontent.  It  was  the  love  of  the  name 
and  the  pride  of  the  land  and  house.  She,  a  Winterhead  herself, 
could  understand.  Whilst  she  was  a  child,  and  a  plaything,  all 
went  well  enough.  Now  her  father  could  only  see  in  her  the 
woman,  unable  to  carry  on  Charterhouse  as  it  had  come  to  him. 
She  wished  he  had  never  promised  to  keep  single  for  her  sake. 
He  would  have  loved  her  none  the  less,  if  mayhap  he  had  married 
years  agone ;  but  all  the  more,  with  nothing  to  grow  up  between* 
Ay,  a  tomtit  of  a  maid,  that  touched  the  truth 

*  La  I  you  needn't  to  worrit  yourself  about  it.  I  reckon  you 
be  safe,'  broke  in  Aunt  Maria,  chuckling  with  good  nature  to  see 
the  girl  so  put  about. 

*  And  I  wish  he  would  marry.  I  do  with  all  my  heart,'  cried 
Patty,  and  truly  meant  it  too.  She  was  vexed  with  herself  to  look 
so  foolish,  her  conscience  pricked  her  when  Aunt  Maria  misimder- 
stood.  '  I  wish  he'd  marry  Sophia  Pierce  to-morrow,  if  'tis  what 
he  do  want,  and  'ud  make  un  happy.  He  needn't  to  think  about 
me.' 
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Such  quick  changes  of  feeling  were  unknown  to  Aunt  Maria. 
She  went  on  with  her  pie,  talking  all  the  while  in  just  the  same 
strain. 

*  Ah  ! '  she  said,  shaking  her  head  with  the  wisdom  of  elderly 
experience.  '  But  tidden  John  Winterhead  that  do  gie  a  thought 
to  that.  Verily  an'  truly,  I  do  believe  that  he've  a-had  nothing 
in  his  mind  but  the  land  an'  the  business.  Mind,  it  did  gie  me  a 
turn  like  to  see  her  there  a-quat  in  the  comer  o'  the  settle  as  if 
she  were  at  home.  But  la !  Patty,  the  girt  brazen  thing  is  all 
eyes  an*  ears  for  un,  when  he  is  about.  She  do  watch  all  he  do 
do,  an'  drink  in  every  word  he  do  let  fall.  There,  1  can't  a-bear 
to  look  at  her.  But  'tis  all  no  good.  Why,  he'd  a-axed  her  an' 
put  in  the  banns  all  same  day — ay,  an'  married  her  afore  he 
brought  her  to  Charterhouse,  if  that  were  what  he  meant.  There'd 
be  no  hang-back  about  John  Winterhead,  once  his  mind  was 
made  up.' 

She  looked  up  suddenly. 

'  Now  do  ee  know  what  I  do  think  ? ' 

*  No,'  answered  Patty  briskly,  for  she  had  somewhat  regained 
tranquillity. 

*  Then  I  do  think,'  cried  Aunt  Maria,  holding  up  both  floury 
palms  to  glorify  a  great  idea ;  *  I  do  think  Sophia  Pierce  ought  to 
set  her  cap  at  this  young  Standerwick  that  have  a-got  Ubley. 
There,  she  did  really  ought  to  be  tookt  off  in  the  valuation.  She 
can't  have  much,  we  know ;  and  he  can't  have  much,  for  sure. 
But  her  Jittle  put  to  his  'ud  be  all  the  use  in  the  .world.  An'  he 
must  have  a  wife.  For  what's  a  house  'ithout  a  wife  ?  An'  she'd 
gie  her  eyes  for  a  husband.  For  what's  a  woman  'ithout  a  hus- 
band ? — unless,  o'  course,  she've  a-got  independent  means.  An'  zo, 
Patty,  'pon  my  word,  I  do  verily  believe  'tis  a  Providence,  an'  'uU 
come  to  pass.' 

The  girl  did  not  join  in  Aunt  Maria's  mirth. 

Except  for  the  chirping  of  the  sparrows  by  the  eaves  and  the 
clucking  of  a  hen  with  chicken  close  to  the  open  door,  there  was 
silence. 

*  Penny  for  your  thoughts,  Patty.' 

*  I  were  a-thinking  o'  running  down  about  the  fiddler,'  replied 
Patty. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   WAY    MADE    EASY. 

Her  errand  Into  Cheddar  was  done,  the  services  of  the  fiddler  were 
secured,  and  Patty,  hurrjing  homewards  through  the  gorge,  came 
again  into  the  winding  road  at  the  head  of  the  pass. 

She  could  see  nothing  of  the  cave  from  below.  White  fleecy 
clouds  went  drifting  so  fast  across  the  gap  of  blue  sky  between  the 
peaks,  that  the  sharp  pinnacles  appeared  to  be  falling  forward,  and 
it  made  her  giddy  to  look  up.  The  narrow  ledge  was  like  a  line 
upon  the  face  of  the  rock.  Nobody  could  have  discovered  it 
there. 

A  strange  feeling  crept  over  her  that  she  was  not  herself.  As 
if  the  Patty  Winterhead,  bred  at  Charterhouse  and  running  fancy 
free  over  the  hills,  were  one — and  she,  the  sunlit  cavern  still 
before  her  eyes,  and  thoughts  of  Standerwick  for  ever  in  her 
brain,  were  another  person. 

His  evil  fortune  and  his  success,  his  longing  for  decent  life, 
and  the  unjust  prejudice  against  him  had  alike  thrown  a  spell 
over  her  imagination  and  taken  captive  her  simplicity  of  soul. 
That  one  glance  of  passion,  like  a  burning  spark,  lodged  within  her 
bosom.  She  could  think  of  nothing  else.  Out  of  all  the  world, 
this  man  only  had  given  her  a  word  of  love.  At  thought  of  it, 
she  must  needs  sigh  to  ease  her  heart;  and  ever  since,  she 
trembled  if  she  did  but  hear  his  name. 

Now  that  she  knew  he  had  got  his  wish,  she  felt  eager  to  tell 
him  that  she  was  glad ;  but  this  was  not  the  time  when  he  asked 
her  to  come.  It  was  no  good  to  go,  only  labour  lost  to  climb  the 
hill,  yet  the  place  held  over  her  a  fascination  not  to  be  with- 
stood, and  in  spite  of  herself  she  went  toiling  up  the  steep. 

The  white-beam  trees  she  found  cut  back  on  the  side  against 
the  rock,  so  that  she  could  pass  quite  easily.  All  along  between 
the  stems  had  been  wattled  with  halsen  sticks  close  and  strong 
like  a  hurdle,  and  safe  as  a  wicker  cradle.  A  child  might  pass  now 
without  fear. 

For  a  moment  she  wavered  in  her  purpose.  Then  she  thrust 
aside  the  ivy  and  went  on.  The  little  passage  had  been  widened, 
and  was  now  so  much  lighter  that  she  could  clearly  see  her  way. 
But  as  she  stepped  into  the  cave  she  stood  stock-still,  astonished 
at  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  a  time  so  short.     The 
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ground  under  foot  had  been  smoothed  and  plentifully  bespread 
with  small  shale  and  stones  until  it  was  more  level  than  the 
kitchen  floor.  The  charred  blot  was  either  hidden  or  removed, 
and  the  smoke-stained  alabaster  above  washed  white  as  snow.  He 
must  have  been  working  day  and  night,  she  thought. 

Then  as  she  looked  around,  a  new  wonder  fell  upon  her  eyes. 

Under  the  gloom  of  the  vault,  but  close  beneath  the  open  rift, 
lay  a  miracle  of  bright  blue  sky  with  white  clouds  chasing  by, 
just  as  she  had  seen.  And  there  too  was  the  pinnacle,  but  upside 
down ;  and  grasses  quivering  upon  the  brink  of  a  cliff.  The  effect 
was  heightened  by  the  pale  shadows  in  which  the  cave  was  dim, 
for  sunshine  only  came  towards  afternoon,  with  the  westering  of 
the  day.  It  presented  all  the  fantastic  unreality  and  the  vivid 
clearness  of  a  dream. 

She  ran  across. 

In  a  hollow  like  a  natural  basin  in  the  rock  lay  a  lake  of  water, 
deep  and  clear,  and  still  as  a  mirror  of  glass*  She  peered  into  it. 
But  moving  cloud  and  quivering  grass  were  gone.  She  saw  only 
the  image  of  her  own  face. 

She  sat  down  on  a  low  smooth  slab.  The  coolness  of  this  cell 
was  sweet  after  her  dusty  walk  upon  the  road,  and  she  leaned 
back  against  the  rock  to  rest.  Her  fancy  began  to  trace  strange 
resemblances — a  yellow  pillar  stood  like  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  ruddy- 
golden  and  ripe,  ears,  reed,  and  all,  even  to  the  twist  of  the  bind. 
There  was  a  tallow-candle  and  a  china  rat  on  a  marble  shelf.  And 
always,  with  her  head  against  the  stone,  she  could  hear  a  drip  drip 
of  distant  water,  keeping  on  and  on,  like  the  ticking  of  the  kitchen 
clock. 

He  had  taken  away  all  his  things.  She  marked  that  nothing 
\f as  left,  not  a  tool  nor  a  thread  to  show  he  had  ever  stayed  there. 
And  all  this  to  make  it  the  better  for  her.  She  thrilled  with 
gladness  at  the  thought.  Yet  now  that  he  had  taken  Ubley ,  with 
so  much  business  on  his  shoulders,  he  could  have  no  time  to  spare. 
Henceforth  he  meant  to  come  but  little  to  the  cave,  if  he  had  not 
quit  it  altogether.  With  this  she  felt  a  longing  to  see  him  again, 
and  a  sense  of  disappointment  because  he  was  npt  there. 

With  the  coolness,  the  rest,  and  thfe  heavy  air  of  a  cavern  little 
open  to  the  wind,  a  drowsiness  crept  over  her.  She  was  in  no 
haste.  Her  errand,  so  soon  done,  might  have  taken  twice  as  long. 
She  fell  half  asleep,  and  in  forgetfulness  the  constant  drip  of 
falUng  water  changed  to  the  clink-clink  of  workmen  in  a  distant 
quarry  dressing  stone. 
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Suddenly  the  sound  stopped.  This'struck  her  as  stjrange^and 
she  aroused  herself  to  listen.  The  place  was  still  as  a  grave,  and 
the  unlooked-for  silence  puzzled  her.  But  before  she  could  recover 
her  thoughts  there  was  a  noise  within  the  cave.  Then,  firom  a 
cleft  close  by  where  she  was  sitting,  like  a  miner  climbing  out  of 
a  '  calamy '  pit,  crawled  Giles  Standerwick. 

His  shirt,  loosened  at  the  throat,  and  his  sleeves  turned  up  to 
the  arm-pits,  showed  that  he  had  been  hard  at  work.  He  carried 
nothing  in  his  hands  ;  and,  seeing  Patty,  he  quickly  buttoned  his 
collar  and  covered  his  bare  arms. 

^  I  little  thought  to  find  anybeddy  here,'  he  stammered,  a  bit 
abashed  at  his  condition.  '  I  looked  for  ee  to  come  somewhen, 
an'  zo  I  put  it  all  straight,  zo  quick's  I  could.' 

^  But  you  shouldn'  ha'  done  it  for  me,'  she  told  him  with  real 
regret.  ^  I  can't  bear  to  think  you  should  take  so  much  trouble, 
an'  you  wi'  such  a  lot  to  think  about  bezides.' 

*  Then  you  don't  care  about  it  ? ' 

He  spoke  with  the  sharp  disappointment  of  one  who  has  taken 
pains  in  vain,  and  done  a  thankless  labour.  He  glanced  at  her 
keenly  to  read  her  mind. 

*I  do  love  it!'  she  cried  with  all  her  heart.  ^'Tis  most 
wonderful — beautiful  more  *an  anything  I  ever  zet  eyes  on  in  all 
my  life.     An'  the  water,  too ' 

*  Tis  nothing.'  He  turned  and  pointed  to  the  hole  through 
which  he  had  just  come.  *  Nothing  at  all  to  what's  in  there. 
There's  a  open  place  so  big  as  a  church,  only  there's  no  day- 
light ;  'tis  all  so  dark  as  night.  I  thought  to  cut  a  doorway  like, 
and  make  some  steps,  an'  light  it  up  for  ee  to  zee,  only  now 
you've  a^found  me  out  afore  'tis  ready.' 

*  But  you  mustn','  she  urged  more  warmly,  *  for  it  can  do  no 
good  to  you  yourself.' 

*  'Tis  the  joy  o'  my  life,  so  long  as  do  but  tole  ee  up  here  now 
an'  then,  that  I  mid  zee  your  &ce,'  he  cried  with  passion,  and  took 
one  step  forward  as  if  to  catch  her  in  his  arms.  She  started  and 
drew  back.  Her  movement  recalled  to  him  the  gap  that  lay 
between  her  state  and  his,  and  checked  his  hasty  impulse.  ^  But 
that's  nothing  to  anybeddy  but  myzelf,'  he  added  in  a  low  voice, 
as  he  turned  away. 

Nothing  to  be  said  or  done  could  have  drawn  the  girl  more 
powerfully  towards  him  than  this  sudden  outburst  and  instant 
self-restraint.    The  momentary  fear  removed,  her  heart  leapt  ^th 
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joj  in  the  full  ceitainty  of  his  love.  Then  she  felt  a  pity  for  this 
man  whose  path  had  been  so  thickly  beset  with  thorns. 

'  Oh,  but  now  you're  to  have  Ubley  we  shall  be  next-neighbours. 
You'll  come  to  know  vather  well  then.  You'll  be  bound  to,  living 
so  close/ 

Her  voice  was  quick  with  gladness  and  encouragement.  The 
sound  of  it  raised  his  spirits,  and  the  eagerness  of  hoi>e  came  back 
upon  his  fietce.  He  strode  three  paces  to  and  fro  across  the  cave, 
and  then  sat  down  at  the  further  end  of  the  slab,  but  looking 
towards  her. 

'  I'll  tell  ee  what 't  is,'  he  said  boldly.  '  Til  show  ee  aU  that's 
in  the  heart  o'  me.  .  There's  nothing,  nothing  'pon  this  earth ' 
— to  add  force  to  his  words  he  clenched  his  fist  and  struck  upon 
his  knee — '  that  I've  a-bin  long  bent  upon,  that  I  haven't  a-got 
or  can't  zee  in  reach.  By  hook  or  by  crook  I've  a-laid  hands  'pon 
it.  I  never  told  my  own  vather  what  I  do  tell  you  now.  He  could 
never  keep  a  penny  to  his  name.  But  I  worked  day  an'  night. 
- 1  oped  a  shaft  all  unbeknown  in  my  hut  and  went  down  after  dark, 
when  all  the  rest  were  drunk  or  a-bed  asleep.  An'  I  had  luck—* 
the  very  luck  o'  the  devil — an'  kep'  it  close,  too  close.' 

He  paused  a  moment,  hesitating  to  go  on.  The  varying 
emotions  of  the  past,  as  he  spoke  of  them,  lived  again  in  his 
speech,  so  that  his  words  were  alive  with  force  and  feeling.  His 
voice  had  sunk  into  a  whisper  as  it  told  the  tale  of  his  secret 
working  and  hoard.  The  girl  sat  spellbound,  fascinated  by  an 
energy  of  will  and  passion  that  had  no  place  in  her  homely  life  at 
Charterhouse. 

'Too  dose?'  she  foltered. . 

*  I  got  it  for  my  own  good,'  he  cried,  as  if  in  self-defence.  *  I 
knew  he'd  only  spen'  it  to  his  hurt.  But  he  did  worse.  Well, 
that'r  done.    Nothing  can  ever  wipe  out  that.' 

Again  he  stopped,  and  swayed  backwards  and  forwards  in  shame 
and  distress  of  mind. 

Then  he  sprang  to  his  feet.  His  face  was  flushed,  his  teeth 
set ;  carried  away  with  a  madness  of  revenge,  and  forgetful  of  the 
girl's  presence,  he  cried  out — 

'  But  the  man  who  did  it  were  soon  paid.  An'  there's  a  thing 
— ^that  I  should  get  the  very  groun'  he  trod  upon  an'  called  his 
own.' 

At  the  height  of  his  grim  triumph  he  laughed  aloud.  Then 
he  caught  sight  of  the  startled  eyes  of  the  girl  staring  at  him 
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open  wide,  as  she  drew  back  shuddering  into  a  comer  against  the 
rock. 

At  once  he  sat  down  again  and  went  on  in  a  lower  tone. 

^  When  I  think  of  it  I  go  half  mad.  All  my  thought  was  to 
live  in  peace  an'  plenty  like  the  folk  about  that  be  looked  up  to. 
I  had  no  liking  for  a  life  all  noise  an'  revel.  Though  there's  this 
about  the  Shipham  men,  mind,  fight  an'  quarrel  as  they  will,  they 
do  Stan'  by  one  another.  Tis  touch  one,  wake  all.  An'  that's 
what  he  found  that  used  to  live  at  Ubley ' 

*  But  let  the  dead  be,'  interrupted  the  girl  quickly ;  *  I  can't 
a-bear  to  think  o'  it  myself.  I  do  feel  for  ee,  wi'  all  my  heart, 
Mr.  Standerwick.  I  do  really  now,  an'  understand  too.  But — 
well — ^there — go  on  to  get  what's  good  for  yourself,  an'  leave 
what's  past,  an'  hard  thoughts,  an'  that.' 

Her  sympathy  softened  him.  He  drew  nearer  upon  their 
stone  seat,  and  in  his  excitement  leaned  forward  until  his  face 
was  close  to  her. 

*  There's  only  one  thing  can  ever  gie  my  mind  rest  from 
thoughts  like  that,'  he  whispered,  fixing  his  eyes  intently  upon 
her.  '  If  a  maid  brought  up  wi'  everything  about  her  'ud  gi'e 
me  her  heart,  zo  as  to  wish  nothing  better  an'  to  throw  in  her  lot 
wi'  mine,  then  I  could  think  no  more  o'  shame  or  trouble.' 

Her  lips  moved,  but  she  did  not  speak.  She  felt  her  breathing 
quicken  and  her  heart  beat  fskst.  The  moment  had  come.  She 
wanted  to  put  it  off,  yet  she  had  not  power  to  move,  nor  tongue 
to  utter  word  to  help  herself. 

*  Then  I'd  take  a  pride  in  myzelf  an'  in  her,'  he  went  on.  *  I'd 
take  sich  care  o'  her  that  she  should  never  in  this  world  know 
want  or  fear.  What  do  ee  think  ?  I  do  love  ee  dearly.  Could 
ee  ever  bring  yourzelf  to  come  to  Ubley  ? ' 

With  an  effort  she  got  up,  but  he  put  out  his  hand  to  keep 
her  from  leaving  him. 

*  Could  ee  ever  love  me  well  enough  for  that  ? '  he  asked  again. 

*  Vather  'ud  never  hear  o*  no  such  thing,'  she  cried,  and  tried 
to  pass  him,  but  he  caught  her  by  the  arm  and  held  her  fast. 

*  But  you  yourzelf — tell  me.  Could  you  love  me  ? '  In  his 
eagerness  to  know  her  mind  his  manner  sounded  overbearing, 
almost  unkind. 

*But  I  do  scarce  know  ee,  Mr.  Standerwick,'  she  pleaded. 
'  I've  only  zeed  ee  to  speak  to  twice  afore  in  all  my  life.  How 
couldlteU?' 

''But  I  do  know  that  I  do  love  ee  better  than  the  light.' 
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*  Oh,  let  me  go.     Do  ee  let  me  go/  she  sobbed, 

'  There's  no  man  can  ever  love  ee  more  'an  I  do  now.  I  do 
know  that  a'ready,  if  'tis  but  twice.  An'  there's  none  can  stand 
between  us,  for  in  a  day  or  two,  so  the  tale  is,  you'll  be  one-an'- 
twenty — ^an'  woman-growed — an'  free  to  do  as  you  will.' 

He  waited  for  some  answer,  but  she  had  none  to  give.  The 
haste  of  it  frightened  her ;  the  maid  at  whom  no  man  had  ever 
looked  had  learnt  neither  vanity  in  love  nor  trifling.  Something 
in  her  heart  forbade  her  to  say  '  no ; '  yet  to  promise  so  strange  a 
thing  was  impossible. 

*  You  do  hurt,  Mr.  Standerwick.' 

He  quickly  drew  away  his  hand.  He  had  grasped  tighter 
than  he  knew,  and  red  marks  from  his  fingers  were  upon  her 
wrist.  He  stamped  with  vexation.  He  was  overcome  with  sorrow. 
The  recollection  of  humble  birth  and  wild  life,  always  alert  with 
resenttnents,  now  forced  itself  upon  him  with  shame.  How  could 
a  man  so  rough  hope  for  the  love  of  such  a  maid  as  this  ? 

'  I'd  rather  a-cut  my  hand  off  than  to  treat  ee  zo,'  he  cried  in 
a  despair. 

*'Tis  o'  no  account,'  she  told  him,  and  moved  towards  the 
opening  of  the  cave. 

He  stepped  forward  and  stood  in  her  way,  but  did  not  touch 
her.     , 

*  But  you  ha'n't  a-gied  me  zo  much  as  a  word,'  he  said. 

'  THs  all  too  strange,'  she  stammered.    *  I  can't  think  about  it.' 

*  I  had  a  thing  to  beg  o'  ee  that  I  thought  o*  days  agone, 
when  I  heard  the  talk  about  your  birthday.  I  should  like  to 
speak  to  ee  'pon  your  birthday.  I  should  like  to  wish  ee  all 
happiness  an'  good  luck.  If  I  had  happed  to  meet  ee,  I  should 
ha'  axed  ee  to  come  up  here  that  day  if  no  other.' 

*  I  could  never  get  away,'  she  broke  in.  *  There'll  be  some- 
thing to  be  done  every  minute  o'  the  day.' 

*  But  rd  come  up  close  to  the  house.  I'd  wait  in  the  wood 
below  the  orcha'd  if  't  were  for  hours,  on  the  chance  that  you 
mid  come,'  he  whispered. 

'  I  never  could.' 

*  In  the  evening  now.' 

*  There'll  be  a  party.' 

*  But  couldn'  ee  slip  out — ^just  for  one  minute  like,  if  no  more,' 
he  beseeched,  '  or  I  shall  be  the  only  one  not  to  wish  ee  a  good 
wish — in  words  that  is.  For  in  my  heart  I  do  wish  ee  nothing 
but  good  from  day's  Ught  to  dark  night.'  Digged  by  Google 
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It  went  against  her  to  refuse  so  small  a  thing.  '^  I  couldn' 
promise/  she  said  after  some  hesitation ,  ^nor — ^nor  fix  a  time  so 
as  to  say  when.* 

*  But  rd  bide  till  midnight,'  he  cried,  overjoyed'  that  she 
seemed  in  part  to  consent.  '  I  tell  ee  what,  111  go  there  an'  irait 
out  o'  sight,  just  under  the  trees,  for  I  do  Want  to  speak  to  ee 
that  day  of  all  others.  I've  a-thought  o*  it  ever  since  I  heard. 
Just  for  a  minute.  Ill  stop  to  hear  the  clock  strike  twelve  afore 
I  do  move.  Slip  away  from  the  dancers  an'  run  out.  There's  no 
harm,  an'  none  the  wiser.  But  if  that  time  do  pass,  I  shiiH 
believe  you  be  afironted  wi'  what  IVe  a-zed  to-day.' 

'  I'm  not  that,'  she  said  quickly,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

*  Good-bye.' 
'  Good-bye.' 

He  stood  aside  and  she  passed  out  and  stood  upon  the  ledge. 
He  did  not  follow,  and  she  was  alone.  It  was  noon  or  later,  and 
over  everything  reigned  the  silence  of  sununer  at  mid-day.  Not 
a  song  was  in  the  air,  nor  any  bird  upon  the  wing,  and  from  the 
wind  she  was  sheltered  by  the  overshadowing  cliffs. 

A  strange  feeling  crept  over  her,  as  if  she  were  helpless  and 
with  no  will. 

^  I  shall  marry  him,'  she  gasped  beneath  her  breath. 

Her  own  words  frightened  her.  She  was  overawed  as  if  an 
oracle  had  spoken  from  her  heart. 


{To  he  conlinwd.) 
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i  Farmer's  Year.' 

BEING  HIS   COMMONPLACE  BOOK  FOR   1898. 

A  Mad  Hare — Christmas  Weather — Ploughshares — fiongaj  Compost — First 
Calves  of  Heifers — Djke  Cleamng— An  Early  Lane — Bankrupt  Families— A 
Bent  Audit — ^An  Ancient  Bridle— Storage  of  Beet — First  Lambs— Sou thdowns 
and  Sojffolks— Strange  Behaviour  of  Cows— Redpole  Cattle— Ditching  Fences 
— Young  Pastures — ^A  Poor  Crop — Ploughing  of  Barley  Lands — The  Beding- 
ham  Steer — Showing  Cattle — Bush  Draining — The  Lot  of  the  Agricultural 
Labourer — Old  Age  Pensions — Migration  of  the  Labourer — Going  for  a  - 
Soldier. 

TANUARY  1,  1898. — Never  within  my  recollection  have  we 
^  had  so  mild  and  open  a  winter  as  that  of  the  year  which 
died  yesterday.  There  has  been  no  rain,  and  until  the  24th  of 
last  month,  when  it  froze  for  a  few  hours,  practically  no  frost,  and 
on  no  one  day  in  my  recollection  has  the  land  been  too  hard  or 
too  wet  to  plough.  Christmas  Day,  with  a  single  exception,  was 
the  most  beautiful  that  I  can  remember  in  this  country.  That 
exception  was  a  certain  Christmas  five  or  six  and  twenty  years 
gone,  which  I  spent  at  my  father's  house  in  another  part  of  Nor- 
folk. There  had  been  a  heavy  snowfiEkll  during  the  preceding 
night  followed  by  frost,  so  that  in  the  morning  the  snow  lay  inches 
deep  upon  the  fir-boughs,  bending  them  down  in  deep  arches  till 
they  almost  touched  the  earth,  while  the  sun  shone  upon  the 
glittering  surface  of  the  white  world  till  the  eyes  ached  to  look  at 
it.  One  often  hears  of  a  mad  hare,  but  this  long,  dead  Christmas 
Day  was  the  only  occasion  upon  which  I  ever  saw  one.  I  recollect 
that  as  we  were  walking  to  church  we  perceived  a  hare  tearing 
round  and  round  in  a  circle  through  the  snow  in  a  neighbouring 
field.  Being  young  in  those  days,  of  course  I  went  to  catch  it, 
and  succeeded.  On  examination  the  creature  showed  no  sign  of 
having  been  shot  or  otherwise  injured,  so  I  can  only  suppose  that 
it  was  suffering  from  some  sort  of  a  fit. 

This  last  Christmas  Day  differed  from  that  which  I  have  de- 
scribed in  that  there  was  no  snow  and  only  a  few  degrees  of  frost. 
But  after  its  own  fashion  it  was  as  beautiful,  for  in  the  morning 
>  For  plans  see  September  number.  ^  r 
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every  branchlet  of  the  trees  was  thick  with  a  wonderftd  white 
rime,  more  perfect  than  any  I  have  seen  of  late,  because  of  the 
extraordinary  calmness  of  the  air.  By  the  time  that  we  came  out 
of  church  the  rime  had  melted  in  the  bright  sunshine,  but  tlie 
day  was  still  frosty  and  windless.  The  best  part  of  it,  however, 
was  the  sunset  as  seen  from  the  Bungay  Road — a  huge  ball  of  fire 
that  gradually  vanished  behind  a  deep  background  of  spreading 
wreaths  of  vapour,  smoky  red, in  hue,  roll  upon  roll  of  them 
covering  the  western  sky.  Against  this  sombre  and  glorious  pall 
the  trees  in  the  foreground  stood  out  nakedly,  every  bough,  and 
indeed  every  separate  twig,  outlined  and  accentuated  with  fire,  as 
in  the  morning  they  had  been  outlined  and  accentuated  by  fixwt. 
TheD,  to  complete  the  picture,  in  the  clear  blue-black  of  the  sky 
above  hung  the  crescent  moon.  Altogether  it  was  an  evening  to 
•be  remembered. 

That  night  promised  sharper  frost,  but  the  promise  was  not  to 
be  fulfilled,  for  on  Sunday  the  26th  the  frost  began  to  break  and 
the  moon  came  ringed  into  a  clear  sky.  Moreover,  I  heard  curlew 
calling  over  Bungay  Common — it  is  impossible  for  anyone  who 
knows  it  to  mistake  that  wild  and  melancholy  note,  though  I 
cannot  recall  hearing  it  here  before.  This  I  took  as  a  sign  of  bad 
weather,  nor  was  I  wrong,  for  on  the  morrow  the  frost  had  de- 
parted and  half  a  gale  was  blowing  from  the  sou'west,  which  on 
the  30th  developed  into  a  full  gale.  But  like  some  worn-out  old 
man,  the  year  died  quietly.  I  was  shooting  pheasants  in  Tindale 
Wood  on  the  31st,  and  there  could  not  have  been  a  better  day  for 
that  purpose. 

As  the  old  year  died  so  the  new  year  was  bom,  in  peace  and 
beauty,  a  mild  southerly  wind  barely  stirring  the  trees.  There  is 
only  one  plough  going  on  the  farm  to-day  turning  up  the  five  acres 
of  glebe  land.  No.  40  on  the  plan.  This  piece,  together  with  its 
companions,  Nos.  38  and  39,  is  very  stony  and  light,  the  sort  of 
land  that  would  be  the  better  for  rain  three  days  a  week.  Last 
year  it  and  No.  39  were  clover  layers,  but  owing  to  the  persistent 
drought,  the  crop  they  yielded  was  poor  indeed.  I  remember 
finding  patches  of  them  at  times  absolutely  brown  and  shrivelled, 
as  though  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  fire.  Now  they 
are  being  ploughed  for  oats. 

The  ploughman,  Peachey,  tells  me  that  on  this  land,  where  the 
friction  against  stones  is  so  constant,  the  share  of  the  plough  (not 
the  breast)  only  lasts  about  a  week.  In  heavy  land  it  will  last 
from  three  weeks  to  a  month.     The  breast  of  a  plough,  or  that 
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part  of  it  which  turns  the  farrow,  ought  to  wear  from  one  to  two 
years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soiL 

To-day  two  carts  are  carrying  refuse  irom  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Bungay  to  be  spread  on  that  part  of  the  nine  acres  of 
land,  No.  23,  which  is  coming  for  root,  or  on  so  much  of  it  as  we 
can  spare  time  and  horses  to  cover.  We  have  been  at  the  task 
for  nearly  a  week^  sometimes  with  two  and  sometimes  with  three 
carts,  and,  I  think,  have  spread  about  fifty  loads  upon  the  root 
land.  This  compost,  disagreeable  as  it  is  in  many  ways  and  mixed 
with  troublesome  stuff,  such  as  old  tins  and  broken  glass,  is  the 
best  manure  that  I  have  ever  used ;  but  I  think  that  to  get  the 
full  value  of  it,  it  should  be  spread  upon  the  land  and  ploughed 
in  at  once,  leaving  it  to  decompose  beneath  the  surface.  I  did 
this  last  year  on  the  piece  of  rootland  on  All  Hallows  Farm, 
No.  33,  with  the  most  excellent  results.  The  field  is  small,  but, 
notwithstanding  the  drought,  the  piece  of  beet  which  resulted  is 
the  finest  that  I  have  yet  grown.  The  cost  of  this  manure  is 
about  two  shillings  the  load  as  it  lies  upon  the  heap,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  the  carting  would  come  to  as  much  more.  Against  this 
expense,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  spares  the  fiurm- 
yard,  upon  which  the  calls  are  heavy  and  continuous ;  also  for  a 
root  crop  I  would  rather  use  it  than  any  expensive  artificial 
manure  on  the  market. 

Janua/ry  2. — ^To-day  being  Sunday  I  have  confined  my  fieurm- 
ing  operations  to  looking  over  the  young  stock  in  the  yard.  One 
of  the  calves  there  is  the  first-bom  of  a  heifer  and  therefore 
doomed  to  die.  Hood,  my  bailiff,  a  man  of  strong  opinions,  is 
convinced  that  it  is  useless  to  keep  the  first  calves  of  heifers, 
which,  as  he  alleges,  always  grow  up  weak  and  puny.  In  vain 
have  I  pointed  out  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  offspring 
of  other  mammals,  beginning  with  man.  His  opinion  remains 
unshaken,  but  I  should  much  like  to  learn  whether  it  is  based 
upon  any  ascertained  fact.  Once  I  made  the  experiment  here 
under  the  following  circumstances,  ^lien  I  began  to  farm  I 
determined  to  start  a  small  herd  of  pedigree  red  polls,  and  with 
this  view  bought  a  couple  of  in-calf  heifers  at  the  sale  of  a  Suffolk 
herd.  They  were  beautiful  animals,  rather  smally  made  and 
remarkable  for  their  fine  mottled  hides.  One  of  them  turned  out 
to  be  barren  and  was  fatted,  but  the  other  in  due  course  produced 
a  cow-calf,  which  Hood  was  most  anxious  to  &t  and  sell  to  the 
butcher.  Indeed,  he  would  have  done  so  had  not  my  agent  dis- 
covered his  purpose  and  told  him  that  the  calf  was  too^valuable. 
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In  tim^  this  calf  grew  up  and  is  now  a  middle-aged  cow  and  a 
very  good  one.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  she  is  some- 
what small-boned  and  finely  bnilt,  but  then  so  is  her  mother, 
and  so,  I  expect,  were  all  the  herd.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  this 
story  about  heifers*  calves  is  more  of  a  superstition  than  anything 
else. 

January  6. — ^There  has  been  little  to  chronicle  this  week. 
Yesterday,  Wednesday,  it  rained  almost  all  day,  at  night  from  a 
singularly  clear  sky,  but  to-day  it  is  very  fine  and  mild.  I  walked 
down  to  the  &rm  called  Baker's,  which  I  took  over  last  November, 
and  found  two  ploughs  going  in  the  eight-acre  cottage  field. 
No.  43  on  the  plan,  which  is  being  got  ready  for  spring  beans 
and  pease.  Thence  I  walked  down  the  lane  to  the  brook  pasture. 
No.  46,  to  see  the  man  who  was  engaged  in  clearing  out  the 
dykes ;  a  task,  by  the  way,  that  cannot  often  be  undertaken  at 
this  time  of  the  year. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  manual  labour  I  think  that  this  dyke-doar- 
ing  must  be  about  the  hardest,  since  the  strain  upon  the  muscles  of 
the  arms  and  back  continuously  endured  for  a  long  day's  woi^ 
of  lifting  heavy  forkfuls  of  mud  and  weeds,  cankiot  but  be  great. 
Indeed,  I  sudpect  that  any  man,  however  strong,  who  was  not 
accustomed  to  this  kind  of  toil,  would  be  utterly  exhausted 
long  before  his  eight  or  ten  hours  were  finished. 

In  the  lane  leading  to  this  meadow  I  found  the  wildflower 
called  green-arrow  in  bloom  in  the  hedgerow ;  also,  nestling  under 
the  shelter  of  the  bank  and  white-thorn  roots,  the  bright  green 
leaves  of  another  vigorous  weed  whose  name  I  do  not  know.  For 
years  I  have  noticed  that  such  signs  of  coming  spring  show  first 
in  this  lane,  and  very  welcome  is  the  sight  of  the  shining 
leaf  of  that  weed  after  the  long  and  dreary  months  of  winter. 
The  reason  that  vegetation  appears  here  so  soon  is  that  at  this 
spot  the  fall  of  the  land  is  steep,  and  the  rain  of  hundreds,  or  very 
possibly  of  thousands,  of  years,  has  by  degrees  lowered  the  road- 
way— once,  no  doubt,  a  bridle  track — till  at  places  it  is  eight  or 
nine  feet  below  the  surfiace  level  of  the  fields  that  border  it. 
Therefore  the  banks  are  very  sheltered,  and  the  herbs  and  flower 
roots  that  nestle  in  them  can  thrust  out  their  new  growths  a  month 
before  their  companions  upon  the  top  of  the  bank  dare  even  to  wake 
from  the  winter  sleep.  This  year,  however,  vegetation  is  at  least 
three  weeks  before  its  time ;  thus,  on  my  way  home  I  noticed 
bees  working  busily  at  the  hives  in  the  farm-orchard,  and  on  the 
east  windows  of  this  house  I  found  the  Pyrua  Japonica  in  bud 
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and  bloom. '  Thisj  I  think,  is  something  of  a  record  for  Norfolk  on 
Jannairy  6. 

Jcmuary  7. — ^To-day  was  my  rent  andit.  It  is  held  at  an  inn 
in  Bongay,  where  the  tenants  of  this  estate,  which,  although  not 
large,  is  scattered,  assemble  once  a  year  to  pay  their  rent  and 
dine.  Rent  audits  of  late  years,  in  the  Eastern  (Aunties,  have 
b^n  something  like  the  play  of  HanUet  without  the  Prince  of 
Denmark,  that  is  tor  say,  their  first  cause,  the  rent,  has  been,  if 
not  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  at  least  very  painfully  diminished. 
The  aiK^ounts  of  any  Norfolk  estate  for  the  year  1897  are  indeed 
a  melancholy  document  if  compared  ^th  those,  let  ns  say,  of  the 
year  1867.    This  property  is  no  exception. 

I  doubt  if  it  produces  in  net  profit  more  than  a  third  of  what 
It  produced  thirty  years  ago.  Indeed,  in  some  ways  its  case  is 
particularly  unfortunate,  seeing  that  it  is  purely  agricultural  in 
character,  and  being,  as  I  have  said,  scattered,  brings  in  nothing 
in  the  way  of  shooting  rents,  on  which  now-a^days  so  many  land- 
lords are  compelled  to  exist,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
letting  of  the  Hall,  if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  some 
snccessftil  South  African  or  business  man  to  take  it. 

In  ^rttth,  few  people,  except  those  who  are  more  or  less  behind 
th6  scenes,  know  the  straits  to  which  the  owners  of  land,  and  especi- 
ally of  entailed  la^d,  have  been  put  of  late  years,  at  any  rate  in 
East  Aiiglia.  Even  if  they  are  totally  unencumbered,  most  of  such 
propeHies  barely  produce  enough  to  pay  outgoings  and  keep  up 
*  the  place '  upon  a  very  modest  scale.  And  if  they  are  encumbered, 
as  is  the  case  in  eight  out  of  ten  of  them,  either  with  mortgages 
or  with  jointures  and  charges  in  fitvour  of  younger  children  executed 
on  a  scale  of  liberality  dictated  by  prosperous  times,  then  the 
position  is  bad  indeed.  In  nearly  every  instance  the  history  is 
the  same — a  long  and  pitiful  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  sinUng 
fieimily,  then  at  last  foreclosure,  ruin,  and  sale  at  any  sacrifice. 
Who  does  not  know  cases  of  parishes  where  the  property  has  been 
held  for  centuries  by  a  single  family  ?  But  long  as  their  day  may 
be,  at  length  it  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  lands  which  they  owned 
from  father  to  son  for  so  many  generations,  the  home  that  their 
forefiftthers  built  and  the  woods  that  they  planted,  are  put  up  to 
auction  and  sold  for  whatever  they  will  fetch.  Well,  as  it  has 
been  wit^  them,  so  in  the  fulness  of  appointed  time  it  shall  be 
with  those  who  supplant  them,  for  against  this  ultimate  fate  the 
hoarding  of  moneys  and  the  laying  of  field  to  field  are  no  defence. 

Soon  or  late  the  stock,  like  the  individual,  must^^ecay  and 
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vanish,  and  no  doubt  it  is  all  for  the  good  of  the  State  that 
the  bankrupt  family  should  be  replaced  in  due  season  by  the 
fiimily  with  a  large  bank  balance.  Yet  to  my  mind  there  is 
something  infinitely  pathetic  about  the  process — this  process  of 
the  death  and  vanishing  of  a  race.  To  understand  it  and  appre- 
ciate it  fully  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  registers  of  any  givem 
parish,  and  to  read  them  through  from  their  beginnings  about  the 
year  1550.  At  that  beginning,  in  such  cases  as  I  have  instanced, 
we  shall  already  find  the  family  in  possession,  for  here  are  entries 
of  their  births,  their  marriages,  their  burials— nearly  all  of  them 
make  these  three  formal  appearances  in  that  record  which  no  one 
studies  once  in  a  century. 

And  so  it  goes  on  through  the  long  generations,  this  tale  of 
the  considerable  dead — so  important  in  their  own  day,  looming 
so  large  for  a  while  upon  the  little  world  of  the  parish  which  they 
ruled,  and  now  so  utterly  forgotten  that  their  bones  are  tossed 
about,  as  I  have  seen  happen,  by  the  man  from  London  who  fits  the 
hot-water  pipes  in  the  parish  church,  unrecognised,  uncared  for,  and 
unknown — till  at  length  we  come  to  the  entries  of  the  baptisms 
of  the  past  owners,  still  living  perhaps,  but  *  gone  away  leaving  no 
address,'  as  they  say  on  letters  that  follow  us  from  forsaken  lodgings. 
The  time  of  their  race  has  come ;  they  and  the  soil  that  bred  them 
— yes,  the  very  earth,  chemically  changed  indeed,  but  stiU  the 
earth,  of  which  the  bodies  of  those  of  them  who  survive  are  built 
up — are  divorced  for  ever,  unless,  indeed,  they  creep,  or  rather  are 
carried,  back  to  claim  the  hospitaUty  of  burial  in  the  ancestral 
vault,  as  those  possessing  a  family  grave  have  the  right  to  do.  In 
this  particular  the  villager  is  more  fortunate  than  his  dispossessed 
and  ancestral  lord.  Having  nothing  to  lose,  he  loses  nothing,  but 
from  generation  to  generation  lives  on  where  his  fathers  lived, 
earning  his  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  daily  toil.  Indeed,  if 
all  the  truth  were  known,  in  the  case  of  most  vanished  femilies, 
doubtless  the  race,  or  some  part  of  it,  still  survives  in  him,  for  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in  past  ages  at  any  rate,  the  blood  of 
our  English  villagers  was  curiously  mixed* 

For  the  benefit  of  those  unacquainted  with  the  function,  I 
will  describe  a  rent  audit  of  the  local  type.  The  ceremony  begins 
about  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  agent  takes  his  seat  in  a  small  room 
in  the  King's  Head  inn  and  makes  ready  his  papers  and  book  of 
printed  receipts.  To  him  presently  enters  a  tenant  who  produces 
— or  does  not  produce,  as  the  case  may  be — the  rent  he  owes. 
Also  in  these  times  he  generally  takes  the  opportunity^  to  point  out 
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that  a  farther  redaction  upon  the  attenuated  sum  payable  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  enable  him  to  live.  In  most  instances  his  story  is 
true  enough,  though  the  landlord  could  wish  that  he  would  show 
as  great  readiness  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  whenever  times  or 
prices  improve.  Such  an  instance  of  almost  inhuman  virtue  has 
just  come  to  my  notice.  A  tenant  of  a  relative  of  mine  in  this 
neighbourhood  appeared  the  other  day  and  paid  bis  rent,  plus  an 
extra  sum  of  91,  Being  asked  for  what  the  92.  were  owing,  he 
answered  that  when  he  took  the  farm  he  came  to  a  verbal  under- 
standing with  its  owner,  since  deceased,  that  if  ever  times 
improved  his  rent  should  be  increased.  There  was  no  written 
statement  to  this  effect,  and  the  other  party  to  the  understanding 
can  no  longer  bear  witness  to  it ;  but  as  this  pearl  among  tenants 
considered  that  times  had  improved  with  him  to  the  exact  extent 
of  92.,  he  handed  over  that  amount  unasked.  '  Comment  is 
superfluous.' 

In  the  old  days  it  was  customary  to  pay  the  rent  in  coin,  a 
practice  which  some  tenants  still  keep  up,  but  now  most  of  them 
have  a  banking  account  and  pay  by  cheque.  From  the  sum 
payable  is  deducted  the  amount  disbursed  out  of  pocket  by  the 
tenant,  but  properly  chargeable  to  the  landlord  on  account  of 
rates  and  taxes  or  repairs.  Then  the  cheque  is  drawn  out,  often 
slowly  and  with  labour,  unless,  indeed,  it  has  been  brought  ready 
prepared,  in  which  case  the  agent  gives  a  cross  cheque  for  the 
difference,  plus  any  allowance  that  may  have  been  agreed  upon. 
Next,  having  been  offered  and.drunk  a  glass  of  sherry,  the  tenant 
departs  with  a  sense  of  duty  done,  a  lighter  pocket,  and  the 
instruction  to  send  up  Mr.  So-and-So. 

Of  course  there  are  tenants  and  tenants.  There  is  the 
specious  and  horsey  young  man  with  a  glib  tongue  from  which 
flow  reasons  innumerable  why  he  should  not  pay  his  just  debts,  or 
plausible  explanations  as  to  how  he  came  to  be  found  selling  straw 
off  the  fsmn.  This  sort  is  at  one  end  of  the  scale.  At  the  other 
is  the  silver-haired  old  gentleman  who  has  been  a  tenant  on  the 
estate  for  fifty  years,  and  all  that  time  has  never  failed  to  pay  his 
rent.  To  such  a  one  to  *get  behind'  is  a  real  grief;  indeed, 
I  have  seen  a  tenant  of  this  stamp  almost  break  into  tears  because 
the  times  had  at  last  proved  too  much  for  him.  The  most 
remarkable  tenant  that  ever  I  had  to  do  with,  however,  was  an  old 
gentleman,  now  dead,  who  had  been  in  a  farm  belonging  to  this 
estate  for  no  less  than  seventy-seven  years.  The  time  seems 
long,  but  he  was  bom  in  a  certain  room  in  that  homestead, 
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for  seventy-seven  years  he  slept  every  night  of  his  life  in  that 
room,  and  there  he  finally  died.  He  was  a  man  who  drove  about 
the  country  a  good  deal  to  markets  and  other  places,  but,  at 
any  rate  during  thelatter  part  of  his  life,  no  earthly  consideration 
would  have  induced  him  to  be  away  from  home  for  a  single 
night.  Indeed,  the  dread  of  such  a  thing  obtained  a  complete 
mastery  of  his  mind,  and  I  believe  that  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
when  accident  detained  him  at  a  distance,  he  spared  no  expense, 
and  journeyed  incessantly  to  reach  his  home  before  the  following 
dawn*  In  these  days  of  frequent  and  distant  travel  it  is  cer- 
tainly curious  to  hear  of  a  man  of  some  position  who  has  slqit 
in  a  single  house  for  seventy-seven  years,  but  among  the  lower 
classes  such  cases  are  not  very  rare.  Thus,  a  few  years  ago, 
one  day  when  I  chanced  to  be  at  a  village  called  Spexhall, 
about  six  miles  from  Bungay,  where  I  have  a  fsirm,  I  lost  my 
way  in  a  lane  and  asked  a  labouring  man  to  show  it  to  me. 
He  was  almost  as  uncertain  about  it  as  I  was  myself,  which 
puzzled  me  till  I  discovered  that,  although  he  must  have  been 
sixty  years  old  and  had  lived  in  Spexhall  all  his  life,  he  had  never 
yet  been  to  Bungay,  six  miles  away. 

When  the  tenants  have  been  interviewed^  or  most  of  them, 
dinner  is  announced,  about  three  o'clock  generally,  and  everybody 
goes  into  a  long,  old-fashioned  room.  Here  the  landlord  takes 
the  head  of  the  table  and  the  agent  the  foot,  while  the  tenants 
range  themselves  in  solemn  lines  on  either  side,  in  order. of 
seniority  and  social  precedence.  Then  grace  is  said  and  the  meal 
begins,  and  an  excellent  meal  it  is,  by  the  way,  though  perhaps  it 
would  not  recommend  itself  to  the  guests  at  a  Lcmdon  dinner 
party.    Here  is  the  menu,  which  never  varies  from  year  to  year : 

Clear  Ox-tail  Soup. 
Fried  Soles.  Boiled  Cod. 

Roast  Beef.  Boiled  Mutton. 

Chicken  and  Tongue. 
.  Boast  Turkey 

(For  this  festival  is  always  celebrated  early  in  January). 

Plum  Pudding.  Mince  Pies, 

Cheese. 

Beer,  Port,  and  Sherry. 

Such  is  the  feast  most  admirably  cooked  in  the  good  old  Eng- 
lish fieishion  with  the  old  English  accessories,  and  it  is  one  to 
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which  hungry  men  who  have  eaten  nothing  since  the  morning 
certainly  do  justice. 

After  the  meal  is  finished  glasses  are  filled  and  the  landlord 
proposes  '  The  Queen,'  which  is  loyally  drunk,  but  in  silence,  as 
though  to  her  Majesty's  memory.  Then  comes  a  solemn  pause 
till  the  largest  tenant  present  at  the  feast — as  regards  his  holding, 
not  his  person — his  eyes  fixed  sternly  upon  vacancy,  rises  and 
proposes  the  health  of  the  landlord  in  a  few  brief  and  kindly 
meant  sentences. 

Another  pause  and  the  landlord  rises  to  reply.  How  well  be 
knows  that  speech  !  It  begins  invariably  with  a  kind  of  wail  or 
lament  over  the  shocking  bad  times  which,  as  a  general  rule,  he 
is  obliged  to  confess  are  even  worse  than  they  were  at  the  last 
gathering.  Then,  while  his  audience  shake  their  heads  and  sigh, 
he  rises  to  a  more  cheerful  note  and  talks  of  the  inherent  pluck 
and  nobility  of  the  character  of  Englishmen,  which,  as  he  firmly 
believes,  will,  if  persisted  in,  enable  them  in  the  end  to  put  up  the 
price  of  com — how,  he  prefers  not  to  specify.  He  also  discourses 
hopefuUy  of  the  signs  of  better  fortune  upon  the  horizon  of  the 
year,  if  he  can  find  any^  and  points  out  (which  is  perfectly  true) 
that  the  interests  of  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  labourer, 
and  indeed  of  all  who  live  by  the  land,  are  one  interest,  whatever 
agitators  and  mischief  makers  may  say  to  the  contrary.  Then  he 
gives  some  account  of  the  farming  of  whatever  country  he  may 
last  have  visited,  America,  or  Iceland,  or  Egypt,  or  the  Hebrides. 
This  is  generally  the  most  popular  part  of  the  speech,  as  there  is 
a  slight  novelty  about  it,  the  rest  being  somewhat  of  a  formula. 
Finally  he  ends  with  the  best  peroration  that  occurs  to  him  and 
resumes  his  seat  amidst  the  jingling  of  glasses,  to  rise  again  pre- 
sently and  propose  the  health  of  the  agent,  to  whose  many  virtues 
he  delicately  alludes. 

The  agent  rises  to  reply,  paying  him  back  fiill  measure  and 
running  over  in  the  coin  of  compliments,  and  exhorting  the 
tenants  to  make  up  their  minds  that  the  bad  times  are  done  with 
and  to  pay  their  rents  like  men  and  Britons.  Finally  he  ends  by 
proposing  their  healths,  calling  on  two  of  them  to  reply.  This 
does  not  take  long,  for  the  average  farmer  is  no  great  speaker, 
and  when  the  last  of  them  sits  down  with  a  sigh  of  relief  the 
oratorical  programme  is  exhausted. 

Then  the  songs  begin — the  pipes,  long  clay  churchwardens, 
have  been  lit  already.  These  songs  are  generally  three  in  number 
and  always  the  same.  One,  a  very  long  one,  is  of  a  local  character, 
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for  it  describes  the  glories  of  Bungay,  the  chorus  at  the  end  of 
each  verse  being  *  For  old  Bungay  is  a  wonderful  town.'  Another 
is  a  melancholy  ditty  descriptive  of  the  ills  of  life  and  the 
dangers  and  disasters  that  beset  each  profession ;  even  the  lawyer 
who,  so  says  the  song,  is  invariably  rich  and  happy  in  every  other 
way,  must  beware  of  the  spite  of  Fate,  since,  while  he  is  comfort- 
ably fleecing  his  clients,  his  clerk  '  is  a-kissing  of  his  wife.'  The 
third  song  is  of  a  patriotic  nature,  and  has  for  a  refrain  some- 
thing about  twisting  the  lion's  tail.  Perhaps  it  was  written  in 
America. 

While  the  sound  of  music  still  lingers,  the  agent  rises  and, 
going  to  the  door,  beckons  mysteriously  at  some  tenant  whose  rent 
is  yet  to  pay.  This  is  generally  the  signal  for  the  departure  of 
the  landlord,  and  so  fisu*  as  he  is  concerned  another  rent  audit  is 
gathered  to  the  many  he  remembers  in  the  past. 

This  year  some  of  the  tenants  were  absent,  from  death  and 
other  causes.  Of  one  of  those  who  did  not  appear  a  good  story  is 
told,  a  true  one  as  I  believe.  Physically  a  splendid  man  and  very 
powerful,  it  is  said  that  he  can  do,  and  does,  as  much  hard  work 
as  anyone  in  the  county.  Also  he  is  an  early  riser  and  hates  to 
waste  time.  Normally  he  breakfasts  at  five  o'clock  off  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  cold  pork,  but  on  one  occasion,  as  he  had  to  start  at  half- 
past  three  on  the  following  morning,  he  determined  that  he  would 
not  spend  any  time  over  breakfast.  Feeling,  however,  that  he 
would  need  his  usual  amount  of  nourishment,  he  got  over  the 
difficulty  by  eating  his  supper,  waiting  half  an  hour,  and  then 
breakfEisting  on  the  fixed  ration  of  pork  before  he  went  to  bed. 
He  himself  admits  that  the  experiment  did  not  succeed,  since, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  his  digestion  rose  in  rebellion. 

By  the  way,  after  dinner  one  of  the  tenants  kindly  fetched 
from  the  shop  of  a  neighbouring  saddler  for  my  inspection  an 
ancient  bridle  that  had  been  found  in  a  loft.  This  bridle  has  its 
date  of  manufacture,  1722,  stamped  on  it.  The  leather,  which 
is  in  perfect  preservation,  is  most  beautifully  worked,  while  rising 
from  the  head-band  is  a  ball-shaped  crest  of  red  wool.  Evidently 
this  was  the  bridle  used  upon  the  fore  horse  of  a  team  on  grand 
occasions,  such  as  a  journey  to  Bungay  fair.  I  have  never  before 
seen  one  so  old  or  so  elaborately  ornamented. 

An  interesting  conversation  was  started  at  dinner  as  to  the 
storage  of  beet,  and  nearly  all  present  declared  that  roots  that  are 
placed  in  the  hale  dry,  ferment  much  more  quickly  than  if  placed 
there  wet.    This  seems  curious,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  true. 
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January  8. — My  first  two  lambs  were  born  to-day.  When  I 
began  to  keep  sheep  last  year,  before  which  we  had  not  sufficient 
grass  lands  to  run  them  on  and  leave  enough  for  a  herd  of  cows, 
I  started  with  about  forty  black-faced  Suffolk  ewes  in  lamb  to  a 
Southdown  ram.  These  lambs  did  exceedingly  well ;  I  remember 
that  I  sold  the  first  lot  of  them  at  Easter  for  about  thirty  shillings 
a  head,  and  all  the  rest  were  fatted  up  and  sold  during  the  summer 
at  reasonable  prices.  Indeed,  we  had  good  luck  with  them 
throughout,  for  I  think  that  only  one  died ;  also  I  lost  one  ewe 
from  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  but  none  during  the  lambing. 
This  year  I  took  a  fancy  to  try  some  Southdowns,  and  bought  about 
a  score  of  well-bred  ewes  of  that  breed  together  with  two  rams. 
The  result  of  the  experiment  remains  to  be  seen,  but  I  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  in  this  district  it  is  best  to  keep  to  the  Suffolk 
ewes,  crossing  them  with  the  Southdown  rams  to  get  quality  in 
the  mutton.  Pure-bred  Southdowns  no  doubt  furnish  the  best 
meat,  but  they  are  too  small.  It  is  true  that  they  eat  somewhat 
less  than  the  black-faced  breed,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  excellence  of  their  mutton  and  that  of  the 
Suffolks  crossed  with  the  Southdown  is  slight,  whereas  the  differ- 
ence in  weight  is  considerable.  Where  the  Southdowns  really 
have  the  pull  is  in  their  appearance.  The  heavy,  hungry-looking 
Suffolks  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  here  when  compared  with  the 
nimble,  shapely  Southdowns,  with  their  game-like  heads ;  but,  after 
all,  even  in  the  case  of  sheep,  handsome  is  as  handsome  does,  and 
the  local  butcher  cares  nothing  about  looks.  He  goes  by  weight 
and  will  give  most  for  the  heaviest  lamb. 

With  so  small  a  flock  on  a  mixed  farm  like  mine  where  there 
are  many  things  to  attend  to,  I  have  no  shepherd  nor  any  proper 
lambing  folds.  A  bam  on  the  All  Hallows  Farm  is  divided  off  into 
little  pens  with  hurdles,  where  the  ewes  are  placed  with  their 
lambs  as  they  come  on.  The  steward.  Hood,  attends  to  them  at 
that  critical  time,  and  certainly  hitherto  he  has  done  this  with 
considerable  success. 

As  the  weather  keeps  so  open  the  cows  are  let  out  for  a  few 
hours  every  day  to  take  exercise  in  one  or  other  of  the  meadows 
and  pick  up  what  food  they  can,  which  is  not  much.  This 
morning  I  was  watching  their  behaviour  to  one  of  their  number 
who,  for  domestic  reasons,  had  been  in  seclusion  for  about  a 
fortnight.  She  now  reappeared  for  the  first  time,  and,  forgetful  of 
her  calf,  which  no  doubt  had  been  removed  from  her  a  week  or  so 
before,  testified  her  joy  at  finding  herself  in  the  open  air  again  by 
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gambolling  about  the  field  with  the  awkwardness  peculiar  to  the 
race,  kicking  her  heels  into  the  air  and  lowing.  The  peculiar 
thing  was  that  the  other  cows  seemed  to  resent  her  appearance 
very  much,  for  every  one  of  them,  as  they  found  a  chance,  butted 
her  and  knocked  her  about  in  a  fashion  which  made  me  glad  that 
the  breed  is  hornless.  Clearly  the  memory  of  cows  is  short.  This 
sister  of  theirs  had  been  separated  from  them  for  a  few  days, 
therefore  they  treated  her  as  an  intruder,  a  slight  which  she 
seemed  to  resent,  for  whenever  she  could  spare  time  from  her 
gambols,  she  gave  her  last  assailant  battle,  pushing  at  it  with  her 
head  till  one  or  the  other  got  the  better  in  the  fray.  This  per- 
formance went  on  for  twenty  minutes  or  more,  when  it  was  given 
up  as  though  by  mutual  consent,  and  the  stranger  cow  was,  as  it 
were,  readmitted  into  the  fellowship  of  the  herd  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  thereto  pertaining. 

Here  I  may  as  well  explain  that  my  cows,  of  which  I  keep 
about  twenty  at  the  home-farm  here  in  Ditchingham,  are  all  regis- 
tered pedigree  animals  of  the  Norfolk  red-poll  breed  that  as  yet  is 
not  so  well  known  throughout  Great  Britain  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
Looked  at  with  the  most  critical  eye  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
red-polls  have  many  advantages,  though,  of  course,  there  may  be 
other  tribes  that  have  even  more.  To  begin  with,  their  looks  are 
in  their  favour.  What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  appearance 
of  a  herd  of  these  bronze-red,  shining- coated  cattle  as  they 
wander  over  a  pasture  in  the  summer,  or  stand  chewing  the  cud 
in  the  cool  shadow  of  the  trees,  gazing  at  the  intruder  with  wide- 
opened,  sleepy  eyes  ?  Indeed,  so  fine  are  their  limbs,  and,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  young  things,  so  deer-like  their  heads, 
that  they  might  almost  be  taken  for  wild  creatures  which  know  not 
man,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  singularly  docile  in 
character.  Of  course,  as  their  name  implies,  they  are  hornless,  a 
great  point  where  it  is  desired  to  keep  a  number  of  cattle  in 
small  or  medium  sized  yards.  Another  advantage  is  their  great 
hardiness — with  ordinary  care  it  is  not  common  to  lose  a  red- 
poll from  sickness,  or  even  in  calving.  During  the  seven  or 
eight  years  that  I  have  been  farming  indeed,  I  can  only  remember 
the  loss  of  two,  and  both  of  them  by  accident.  One  of  these,  a 
fine  young  bull,  did  himself  to  death  last  year  by  getting  his 
head  fixed  between  the  hawthorn  stems  of  a  fence  and  struggling 
until  he  broke  his  neck.  Lastly,  they  ripen  early  for  the  butcher 
— as  a  rule  I  sell  mine  at  about  two  years  of  age,  when,  without 
undue  forcing,  they  average  over  forty  stone  dead  weight,  and  for 
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tenderness  and  general  quality  their  beef  is  not  to  be  surpassed 
by  ai\y  tt^at  I. know. 

The  points  urged  against  red-polls  are :  that  they  lack  size, 
and  that  their  milk,  although  very  rich,  is  scant  in  quantity.  To 
the  first  of  these  points  I  answer  that  they  are  quite  large  enough. 
Now-a-days  few  people  want  great-boned  cattle,  indeed  the  demand 
is  all  for  small  beef.  As  to  the  second,  I  cannot  speak  with 
authority  myself,  for  it  is  not  my  practice  to  weigh  and  keep  a 
record  of  the  milk  of  each  individual  cow,  as  is  very  properly 
done  in  large  herds  where  they  have  more  labour  and  more 
fitdlities  at  command.  Indeed,  even  if  I  could  do  so,  the  test 
would  not  be  a  fair  one,  for  I  have  only  kept  red-polls  for  a  short 
time,  whereas  it  takes  at  least  twenty  years  of  weeding  out  and 
careful  selection  to  establish  a  herd  of  the  best  milking  qualities. 
As  specimens  of  what  red-polls  will  do  in  the  milking  way,  how- 
ever, I  take  the  record  from  the  Bed-PoU  Herd-Book  for  1897 
of  the  two  best  cows  of  a  few  herds  as  set  down  therein  for  one 


year. 


Sappho 
Susan 


Frump 
Sloe 


Aspcdl  Hall  Herd. 

9,716  lbs.  weight  of  milk. 
9,135     „         „  „ 

Cirencester  Park  Herd. 

9,599  lbs.  weight  of  milk. 
8,793     „         „  „ 


MeUon  Constable  Herd. 

Davy  87th         .        .      8,7 14^  lbs.  weight  of  milk. 
May  Queen        .         .       7,335^     „         „  „ 

Necton  Hall  Herd. 

Bodna  3rd        .         .       7,472  lbs.  weight  of  milk. 
Sheba  3rd         .         .       7,177     „        „  „ 

Bendlesham  Herd. 

Fresh  Fuss         .         .       9,296^  lbs.  weight  of  milk. 
Sweet  Pear  2nd  .       8,339       „         „ 

Tring  Park  Herd. 

Elmham  Rosebud  9th      10,159  lbs.  weight  of  milk. 

Moth  .         .         .     10,210     „         „  „ 

NOTB. — In  this  herd  thirty-seven  cows  gave  an  average  of  6,930  lbs.  and  a 
fraction  per  cow.  Bat  then  they  are  owned  by  a  Rothschild,  so,  doubtless,  much 
ifl  expected  ot  them. 
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I  might  quote  from  other  herds,  especially  the  noted  one  of 
Mr.  Grarrett  Taylor,  but  the  above  are  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 

I  cannot  find  in  Stephens*  Book  of  the  Fa/nriy  or  elsewhere,  a 
comparative  table  of  the  milk-producing  powers  of  different 
breeds  of  cows,  but  I  doubt  whether  any  breed,  except  perhaps 
the  shorthorn,  will  show  very  much  better  returns  than  those 
quoted  above.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  are 
the  picked  cows  of  picked  herds,  and  that  the  majority  even  of 
pedigree  red-polls  give  a  much  inferior  yield. 

The  points  of  the  first-class  red-poll  as  defined  in  the  Herdr- 
Book  are :  That  it  must  be  of  a  deep  red  hue,  white  being  allowed 
only  on  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The  nose  must  not  be  dark-coloured. 
The  throat  and  head  must  be  finely  modelled,  the  eye  full,  and  a 
tuft  of  hair  should  hang  over  the  forehead.  There  must  be  no 
trace  of  horns  developed  or  undeveloped,  but  the  frontal  bones 
should  contract  into  a  narrow  peak  at  the  summit  of  the  head. 

Jcmuary  12. — The  weather  for  the  last  three  days  has  been 
damp,  mild,  and  misty.  On  the  fesm.  we  have  been  ploughing  and 
hedge-trimming.  I  was  talking  yesterday  to  Buck,  my  mil^an, 
at  the  All  Hallows  Farm — where  I  keep  nearly  half  my  cows — 
who,  as  is  the  custom  with  such  men  when  not  milking  or  attending 
to  the  cattle,  is  employed  on  odd  jobs  about  the  farm.  He  was 
trimming  the  hedge  of  the  back  lawn,  which  ever  since  I  have 
had  the  farm  in  hand  has  been  kept  neatly  clipped  with  shears, 
and  took  the  opportunity  to  remark  that  in  another  twenty  years 
there  would  not  be  a  hedge  left  alive  in  this  country.  I  asked 
him  why,  to  which  he  answered  that  farmers  have  entirely  given 
up  the  old  custom  that  was  in  force  when  he  was  a  boy,  of  cutting 
the  thorns  off  right  down  by  the  roots  and  *  ditching '  the  cro?ni 
of  the  fence  by  coating  it  with  mud  out  of  the  holl.  He 
informed  me  that  in  the  old  days  it  was  usual  for  a  provision  to 
be  inserted  in  leases  enforcing  this  custom. 

But  now-a-days  we  have  no  leases,  and,  if  we  had,  the  £eu»  of 
the  farmer  who  was  asked  to  bind  himself  to  keep  his  fences  in  a 
particular  way,  or  indeed  to  do  anything  except  to  follow  his  own 
sweet  will,  would  probably  be  a  study.  I  myself  can  remember 
when  it  was  the  custom  of  my  father's  tenants  on  the  other  side 
of  Norfolk  to  cart  all  the  coals  required  for  the  use  of  the  Hall, 
and  I  think — but  of  this  I  am  not  sure — to  provide  a  certain 
amount  of  straw  gratis.  Within  the  last  fifteen  years  even, 
tenants  have  carted  gravel  for  me  here ;  but  these  old  customs 
are  dying  out,  more's  the  pity.     It  is  a  pity  not  only  because  the 
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landlords  have  lost  the  advantage  of  what  was  a  convenience  to 
them,  bat  also  for  the  reason  that  one  of  the  bonds  of  good  feeling 
induced  by  the  ungrudging  performance  of  a  neighbourly  service 
has  vanished  away.  As  regards  the  hedges,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  Buck  is  too  pessimistic  in  alleging  that  they  will  all  die. 
I  have,  however,  myself  observed  that  hawthorns  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  get  thhi  at  the  bottom  however  much  they  may  be 
trimmed  at  the  top,  no  doubt  because  their  nature  is  to  grow  into 
trees,  not  into  bushes. 

I  noticed  to-day  while  walking  over  the  new  pasture  by  the 
stack-yard,  No.  4  on  plan,  that  the  suckling  is  already  thick  in 
the  grass,  making  patches  of  green  carpeting,  a  very  unusual 
thing  at  this  time  of  year,  I  am  glad  to  see  it  there,  however, 
for  this  pasture  has  now  reached  the  critical  period,  about  its 
fifth  year,  when  the  young  clovers  and  finer  grasses  are  only  too 
apt  to  die  out.  I  have  already  made  some  remarks  as  to  the 
laying  down  of  pastures,  and  now  I  would  add  to  them  a 
question  to  those  who  argue  that  these  cannot  be  successfully 
established  upon  such  soils  as  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
unsuitable  to  them.  How  is  it,  then,  that  even  on  most  of  these 
soils  the  banksides  or  ditches  bordering  the  head-lands  are 
good  sound  turf,  not  black  grass,  or  water-grass,  or  tvitch,  but 
herbage  such  as  a  beast  can  fatten  on  ?  Doubtless  the  grasses 
going  to  form  that  herbage  are  those  natural  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  I  believe  that  in  almost  every  case  if  a  botanist  could  be 
found  to  classify  them  and  to  estimate  even  roughly  in  what  pro- 
portions they  occur,  the  difficulty  of  laying  down  pastures  which 
would  prove  quick  to  establish  themselves  as  permanent,  would  be 
very  much  lessened. 

In  a  paper  written  by  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  our 
Norfolk  farmers,  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read,  I  read  recently  that  when 
he  was  a  lad  he  remembered  pastures  being  very  successfully 
established  on  light  land  by  a  system  of  inoculation,  that  is,  by 
cutting  turf  firom  the  roadside  or  other  waste  places,  and  planting 
it  in  lumps  over  the  surface  of  a  field,  leaving  spaces  of  bare  soil 
between  the  lumps.  Across  these  spaces  the  grass  spread  quickly, 
till  in  a  few  years  it  formed  a  compact  turf,  the  trouble  being  to 
prevent  the  rooks  and  other  birds  from  pulling  up  the  planted 
squares  before  they  had  time  to  get  hold.  I  can  well  believe  that 
this  plan  is  an  excellent  one,  although  too  slow,  perhaps,  for  our 
modem  habits.  Anyone  who  has  observed  such  matters  will  be 
aware  how  quickly  growing  things  spread  in  soil  that  is  suitable  to 
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them.  Thus  I  am  certain  that  were  it  left  uncultivated  much  of 
the  land  in  England  would  become  dense  thorn-scrub  within  a 
smgle  generation. 

Indeed,  I  have  seen  the  process  going  on  in  a  n^ected 
meadow  on  the  heavy  land  £Eurm  of  Spexhall,  belonging  to  this 
property,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  dotted  thickly  with  thorn- 
bushes.  Also  when  shooting  in  Hertfordshire  last  year  over 
land  fix>m  which  a  com  crop  had  been  taken  that  autumn,  I  noted 
thousands  of  bramble  seedlings.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  if  this 
land  were  left  unploughed  for  a  few  seasons  it  would  become 
nothing  but  a  bramble  scrub  spreading  from  the  hedgerows  ? 

The  sheep  are  now  i)enned  upon  part  of  the  fourteen-acre  on 
Baker's  Farm,  which  was  layer  last  year,  No.  42.  The  land  is  foul 
and  poor,  and  as  we  have  no  manure  to  put  on  it,  we  are  fold* 
ing  it  with  the  ewes  before  ploughing  it  for  oats  in  order  to 
freshen  it  up  as  much  as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  For* 
tunately  I  have  still  a  fair  supply  of  white  turnips  with  which  to 
feed  them.  These  are  said  to  be  a  better  food  for  ewes  in  the 
lambing  time  than  beet,  which  are  supposed  to  make  them  miscarry, 
and  indeed  beet  at  this  time  of  year  are  still  very  lush.  These 
white  turnips  were  a  catch  crop  grown  on  the  twelve-acre,  No.  28» 
known  as  the  Thwaite  field,  or  at  least  on  about  three  acres  of  it. 

Last  year,  or  rather  the  year  before,  the  top  part  of  this 
Thwaite  field  was  sown  for  winter  wheat,  but  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  perhaps  because  of  the  bitter  spring  winds  which  strike 
this  exposed  situation  with  great  force,  the  crop  was  the  worst 
that  I  ever  grew.  I  drilled  vetches  in  the  spring  into  the  greater 
part  of  it  in  the  hope  that  it  would  give  me  a  breadth  of  cheap 
feed  after  such  com  as  there  was  had  been  cut,  but  the  vetches 
failed  also,  owing  to  the  drought.  Indeed,  that  part  of  the  field 
produced  more  poppies  than  anything  else — ^red  weed  we  call  it, 
which,  although  picturesque  in  appearance,  is  n6t  sati8£BuHx>ry  to 
the  &rmer.  About  three  acres  of  the  worst  of  it,  however,  we 
folded  off  for  sheep,  which  throve  very  well  upon  the  young  wheat 
until,  towards  the  end,  the  straw  grew  too  tough  for  tibem.  After 
they  had  done  with  it  the  land  was  ploughed  and  drilled  with 
white  turnips,  and  from  these,  though  the  season  has  been  so  dry, 
I  have  had  an  excellent  return,  more  indeed  than  could  have  been 
expected.  This  is  another  testimony,  if  any  were  needed,  to  the 
value  of  sheep  as  fertilisers  of  the  soil. 

Jcmacury  14. — ^The  weather  to-day  is  again  dull,  mild,  and 
quite  windless.    There  are  three  ploughs  going  on  the  fiurm*   One 
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of  them  is  at  work  in  the  nine-acre  on  All  Hallows  Farm,  No.  36 
on  the  plan,  a  good  but  rather  scaldy  bit  of  land.  This  field  was 
under  beet  and  swedes  last  year,  the  beet  being  on  the  lowef 
half  of  it,  where  the  soil  is  somewhat  deeper.  There  was  a  very 
fall  plant  of  swedes,  which  would  have  produced  a  fine  crop  had 
it  not  been  for  the  drought  that  stxmted  them.  The  beet  being 
on  the  cooler  soil,  did  well,  indeed  beet  do  not  mind  dry  weather 
in  moderation.  The  whole  field  is  now  coming  for  barley,  and  I 
hope  will  only  need  this  one  ploughing.  Peachey,  the  plough- 
man, who  is  at  work  on  it,  a  man  of  experience,  tells  me  that 
he  prefers  *  the  first  earth '  for  barley,  and  I  believe  that  the 
preference  is  general,  though  if  the  land  has  been  ploughed 
early  in  the  autumn  and  gone  down  tight,  a  second  ploughing  is 
very  beneficial.  Also  barley  land  that  has  been  sheeped  is 
best  ploughed  twice,  once  skimmed  only  to  cover  the  tether  and 
once  for  crop. 

This  afternoon  I  went  to  Bedingham  and  inspected  the  stock. 
There  are  four  red-poll  steers  tied  up  fatting  in  a  shed,  and  three 
others  in  the  yard,  all  looking  very  well.  Also  there  is  a  two- 
year  old  bullock  which  promises  to  make  such  a  beauty  that  I  am 
keeping  him  over  with  a  view  of  showing  him  next  Christmas,  a 
thing  I  have  never  done  before.  I  might  have  disposed  of  him 
at  a  good  price  to  the  agent  of  a  much  larger  breeder  who  is 
looking  out  for  promising  animals  to  be  shown  by  his  employer 
next  Christmas,  but  have  declined.  Probably  I  shall  regret  this 
ere  the  year  is  out,  as  eight  out  of  ten  of  these  animals,  before 
their  time  comes  to  go  to  the  show  bench,  develop  some  imper- 
fection or  other  which  proves  fatal  to  their  chances  of  prize- 
taking. 

In  fact  the  showing  of  cattle  is  an  unprofitable  business  to 
any  except  the  largest  breeders,  who  make  it  a  part  of  their 
routine  in  order  to  advertise  their  herds  and  so  obtain  large  prices 
for  their  young  bulls  and  heifers.  Success  is  very  much  a  matter  of 
outlay,  for  not  only,  as  a  rule,  must  the  bulls  and  dams  be  costly 
animals,  but  the  expense  of  preparing  their  progeny  for  the  ring 
is  considerable.  Thus,  they  must  be  kept  on  a  cow  much  longer 
than  is  usual,  and  afterwards  receive  more  ample  food  and  atten- 
tion. Finally,  the  sending  of  them  and  their  attendants  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  shows  always  means  money.  It  is  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  many  owners  of  good  cattle  do  not  think 
that  the  game  will  pay  for  the  candle. 

Besides  these  steers  there  are  ten  young  things  running  in 
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the  big  meadow,  whence  they  come  up  at  night  and  are  fed  with 
a  mixture  of  hay,  chaff,  and  swedes.  Also  there  are  the  farm-horses 
(we  are  getting  along  with  two  at  Bedingham  now,  one  of  them  in 
foal),  colts  and  ponies,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  size  of  the 
place  there  is  plenty  of  stock  on  it.  After  inspecting  the  stock  I 
walked  down  to  the  six-acre,  No.  18  on  plan,  which  is  being  bush- 
drained,  a  process  that  is  perhaps  worth  describing  for  the  benefit 
of  the  uninitiated. 

Bush-draining  is  a  system  used  upon  heavy  clay  lands  where 
it  would  be  mere  waste  to  go  to  the  expense  of  pipes.  It  is 
done  thus.  First  the  lines  of  the  drains  are  drawn  with  a 
plough.  This  sounds  simple  enough,  and  perhaps  it  is  simple  to 
the  experts  who  do  it,  but  to  the  uninstructed  the  difficulties, 
especially  on  a  perfectly  flat  piece  of  land,  seem  enormous.  Of 
course  the  land  is  not  perfectly  flat ;  if  it  were,  while  hesitating 
to  express  a  positive  opinion,  I  presume  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  drain  without  the  help  of  a  pump.  Still,  to  take  the  instance 
of  this  field  at  Bedingham,  it  is  so  flat  that  the  eye,  or  rather  my 
eye,  can  detect  no  variation  of  level.  In  fact,  however,  there  is  a 
slight  rise  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  forming  its  watershed,  so 
that  the  drains  must  run  and  discharge  in  two  directions,  starting 
from  the  watershed  ;  or,  to  put  it  more  clearly,  although  the  drain 
trenches  are  cut  straight  from  one  side  of  the  field  to  the  other, 
the  water  does  not  flow  the  whole  length  of  them,  but  does  flow 
to  the  top  or  bottom  ditch  according  to  the  side  of  the  watershed 
upon  which  it  is  collected  in  the  soil.  Now  this  and  many  other 
facts  have  to  be  known  and  borne  in  mind  by  the  man  who  draws 
the  drains,  above  all  he  has  to  know  the  exact  direction  of  the 
various  falls  and  the  best  spots  for  the  outlets  of  the  drain  water. 
Further,  he  must  make  no  mistake,  or  much  money  and  labour 
may  be  wasted,  and  the  curious  part  of  it  is  that  he  does  not 
make  any  mistake,  at  least  in  my  experience  I  have  never  known 
him  to  do  so.  By  ^  him  '  I  may  explain  that  I  mean  the  ordinary 
ploughman  who  is  sent  to  draw  the  drains,  not  an  expert  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose.  Theoretically,  and  perhaps  actually,  he 
is  provided  with  a  spirit-level,  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  often 
uses  it. 

It  may  be  asked,  then,  how  he  accomplishes  his  task ;  to  which 
I  answer  that  I  do  not  know,  for  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to 
get  a  clear  explanation  of  anything  to  do  with  their  art  from  men 
of  this  stamp.  I  conclude,  however,  that  on  a  difficult  field  the 
thing  is  done  partly  by  eye,  partly  by  watching  the  natural  trickle 
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of  the  water,  but  mOit  of  all  by  tradition.  Very  likely  the  man 
has  drawn  the  drains  before,  i)erhaps  several  times  upon  this  very 
field,  or  if  he  has  not  his  father  has,  or,  failing  him,  some  one  else 
about  the  place. 

In  this  country,  where  the  labourers  are  practically  adacripti 
glebcBf  there  are  always  men  who  know  the  history  of  a  particular 
field  for  the  last  generation  or  two.  Thus,  when  I  was  draining  the 
eight-acre,  No.  2  here,  before  it  was  laid  down  to  permanent  pas- 
ture, with  tile  drains,  I  remember  some  old  pipes,  of  the  sort  that 
were  used  many  years  ago,  measuring  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  l)eing  turned  up  by  the  drainers,  filled,  each  of 
them,  with  a  core  of  stiflf  clay.  An  old  man  was  standing  beside 
me  watching  the  operations.  '  Ah,'  he  said,  addressing  the  pipe, 
*  I  remimber  a-carrying  of  yow  when  I  wore  a  lad  more  nor 
seventy  yir  ago.*  It  then  transpired  that  in  this  remote  period 
the  old  gentleman  had  been  employed  to  place  these  narrow  pipes 
— then,  I  believe,  a  new-fangled  agricultural  luxury — in  little 
heaps  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  man  who  laid  the  drains.  He 
also  told  me  by  the  way  that  the  field  in  question  was  then  common 
land,  which  some  one  enclosed  and  drained. 

It  is  the  fashion,  especially  in  the  comic  papers,  to  talk  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  as  Hodge— a  term  of  contempt — and  to 
speak  of  him  as  though  he  had  about  as  much  intelligence  as  a 
turnip.  As  a  matter  of  fetct,  after  a  somewhat  prolonged  ex- 
perience of  his  class,  I  say  deliberately  that,  take  it  all  in  all, 
there  are  few  sections  of  society  for  which  I  have  so  great  an 
admiration.  Of  course,  I  am  excepting  black  sheep,  brutes, 
drunkards,  and  mean  fellows,  of  whom  there  is  an  ample  supply 
in  every  walk  of  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  excepting 
also  any  specimens  palpably  above  the  general  level,  and  talking 
of  the  man  as  one  meets  him  everywhere  upon  whatever  farm  one 
likes  to  visit. 

Let  us  take  the  problem  of  life  as  it  presents  itself  to  the 
agricultural  labourer  of  to-day.  He  has  received  some  education, 
for,  supposing  him  to  be  a  man  on  the  right  side  of  forty,  the  Board 
Schools  had  begun  in  his  time,  but  he  does  not  trouble  himself 
much  about  book  learning.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  school  he 
began  work  as  a  boy  on  a  farm  in  his  parish,  and  at  nineteen  or 
twenty,  following  a  natural  and  proper  impulse,  he  took  to  him- 
self a  wife.  From  that  day,  earlier  than  is  the  case  with  any 
other  class  of  society,  his  responsibilities  began.  Being  still  so 
young  he  would  not  be  trusted  in  any  of  the  higher  positions  on 
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a  farm,  such  as  that  of  horseman,  but  his  work  wQuld  be  that  of 
a  general  labourer  earning,  let  us  say,  an  average  wage  of  about 
thirteen  shillings  a  week,  including  his  harvest.  Within  five  years 
he  would  have  at  least  three  children,  perhaps  more,  and  within 
twelve  years  seven  or  eight  living,  all  of  whom  have  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  daily  labour  of  his  hands,  and  who,  in  eight  cases 
out  of  ten,  are  so  supported.  Besides  providing  for  these  children, 
he  must  pay  the  rent  of  his  cottage,  8i.  or  4Z.  a  year,  and  if 
he  is  a  prudent  man,  a  subscription  towards  an  Oddfellows  or 
other  benefit  society,  which  makes  him  an  allowance  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  he  falls  sick  or  is  disabled  by  cwcident.  It  is 
during  these  first  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  his  married  life 
that  the  burden  of  existence  falls  most  heavily  upon  him,  since 
there  are  many  mouths  to  feed  and  only  one  pair  of  hands  to 
provide  the  food.  Still,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  it  is 
provided,  and,  what  is  more,  if  his  wife  be  a  managing  woman 
blessed  with  fair  health,  the  children  are  sufficiently,  and  in  some 
instances  neatly,  clothed.  Often,  when  going  past  the  school  of 
this  parish  as  the  scholars  are  coming  out  of  it,  I  have  noticed 
and  wondered  at  their  general  tidiness  and  good  appearance. 
None  of  them  looked  starved,  none  of  them  seemed  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  cold ;  indeed,  any  delicate  youngster  is  provided  with  a 
proper  coat  or  comforter. 

Afterwards,  when  his  family  is  growing  up,  our  labourer's 
long  struggle  against  want  becomes  less  severe,  for  the  boys  begin 
to  earn  a  little,  some  of  which  goes  into  the  general  fund,  and  the 
girls  to  go  out  as  servants,  kitchen-maids,  or  *  generals,*  in  situa- 
tions where  they  are  well  fed  and  paid  enough  to  dress  them- 
selves, leaving  a  pound  or  two  in  their  pockets  c^t  the  end  of  the 
year.  So  matters  go  on  until  our  friend  becomes  old,  which 
common  misfortune  overtakes  him  about  the  age  of  seventy. 
Then  it  is  that  too  frequently  the  real  tragedy  of  life  strikes  him. 
He  is  no  longer  able  to  do  a  full  day's  work,  and  in  these  times,  when 
the  best  of  farmers  can  scarcely  make  both  ends  meet  and  earn  a 
living,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  indeed  it  is  not  possible,  that  they 
should  continue  to  pay  him  for  what  he  cannot  perform.  There- 
fore, if  help  is  not  forthcoming  from  his  children  or  other  sources, 
he  must  go  to  the  workhouse  or  at  least  upon  the  rates. 

Such  but  too  often,  though  by  no  means  universally,  is  the 
bitter  end  of  his  long  life  of  useful  and  strenuous  labour.  Is  it  a 
necessary  end  ?  I  think  not.  I  know  all  the  pitfells  and  diffi- 
culties that  surround  the  question  of  Old  Age  Pensions.    .This  is 
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not  the  place  to  discuss  them  fully,  but  for  my  part  I  believe  that 
the  case  of  a  deserving  labouring  man  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the 
r^ach  of  some  system  of  insurance,  though  whether  it  should  be 
national  insurance — that  is  to  say,  inaugurated,  managed  and 
guaranteed  by  the  nation— or  conducted  in  the  ordinary  way  by 
private  enterprise,  I  do  not  know.  Any  such  insurance,  however, 
necessarily  presupposes  a  steady  contribution  that  he  can  ill  afford 
to  the  fund  which  provides  it,  and  it  is  here  that  the  trouble  comes 
in.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  force  free  men  to  contribute 
to  such  a  fund  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  yet,  if  they  are  not  forced, 
would  the  bulk  of  them  keep  up  their  payments  through  a  long 
life  of  penury  ?  Would  they,  even  if  they  so  desired,  be  able  to 
keep  them  up  ?  Even  the  strongest  man  is  sometimes  sick ;  even 
the  most  deserving  is  sometimes  out  of  work.  Moreover,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  thing  that  any  such  pro- 
vision should  not  be  a  mere  dole  provided  by  the  State  or  by 
charities,  for  such  a  system  could  never  stand.  To  be  effective, 
to  be  appreciated,  and  to  be  generally  adopted,  it  must,  under  the 
common  law  of  life,  be  provided  by  the  labour  and  self-sacrifice  of 
the  beneficiary. 

The  problem  before  society  is  to  discover  by  what  method — 
State-guaranteed  or  otherwise — this  can  be  done  without  crushing 
the  wage-earner  into  the  dirt  during  his  long  years  of  contribution, 
and  in  such  a  fashion  as  will  assist  him  without  debasing  the 
great  principles  of  self-help  and  self-reliance.  Again  I  say  that 
however  difficult  this  problem  may  appear,  I  do  not  believe  it  to 
be  insoluble,  indeed  I  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  see  it  on  the 
way  to  solution. 

Money  is  deducted  from  dividends  or  other  earnings  to  satisfy 
income-tax.  Would  it  not  be  possible  by  some  similar  legislative 
regulations  to  force  the  employer  to  pay  over  a  certain  percentage 
of  all  wages  to  a  great  insurance  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  person 
who  is  temporarily  deprived  of  them,  and,  that  these  laws  might 
not  appear  invidious,  to  apply  their  principle  to  the  earnings  of 
every  class  of  society  ?  Of  course  this  would  be  an  interference  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  to  do  what  he  likes  with  what  he  has 
earned,  but  then  so  is  the  income-tax.  That  goes  to  support 
the  nation;  this  would  go  to  support  the  individual,  his  family, 
or  his  representatives.  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  more  degradation 
in  being  forced  to  contribute  towards  a  pension  fond  than  in  being 
forced  to  contribute  towards  the  income-tax.  Indeed,  I  believe 
that  this  system  ahready  obtains  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service  an^ 
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elsewhere,  but  I  never  heard  that  Indian  civil  servants  felt  them- 
selves degraded  or  aggrieved  because  they  were  obliged  to  comply 
with  it.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  us  would  be  deeply  grateful  to 
any  government  that  from  the  beginning  had  insisted  on  collecting, 
say,  ten  per  cent,  of  our  earnings  for  our  own  benefit. 

Of  course  many  would  object  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  especially 
among  the  labouring  classes,  that  section  of  them  who^  from  im- 
providence or  idleness,  are  pretty  certain  to  end  upon  the  rates. 
Of  course,  also,  because  any  such  measure  would  not  only  be 
difficult  in  its  details,  but  unpopular  among  a  large  number  of 
voters,  no  government  is  likely  to  undertake  it  at  present.  Even 
were  it  convinced  that  it  was  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  government  would  undertake  it,  because  as 
a  general  rule  governments  think  of  their  own  wel&re  first.  And 
it  may  be  argued  that  it  is  not  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  All 
the  old  saws  as  to  the  natural  and  proper  ruin  and  disappearance 
of  the  unfit,  the  unlucky,  and  the  improvident,  would  be  certain 
to  be  trotted  out.  Life,  we  should  be  told,  and  the  good  things 
thereof,  are  to  the  strong  and  the  rich,  and  to  those  who  know 
how  to  save  or  to  transfer  the  savings  of  others  to  their  own 
pockets.  As  to  the  thoughtless  or  indeed  wicked  person  who  has 
neglected  to  put  by  sufficient  for  his  old  age  out  of  twelve  shillings 
a  week,  well,  he  must  take  the  consequences  and  go  to  the  work- 
house with  any  dependent  upon  him.  To  force  him  to  provide 
for  himself  would  be  to  emasculate  the  race  and  to  deprive  it  of 
the  instinct  of  thrift  and  the  stimulus  of  self-denial. 

Well,  if  this  be  so,  I  should  like  to  see  the  race  emasculated. 
I  think  that  the  object  of  all  good  government  should  be  to  pro- 
vide for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  in  every 
legitimate  way  that  does  not  involve  interfering  with  the  esta- 
blished rights  of  others.  I  think  that  the  ^  survival  of  the  fittest ' 
theory  can  be  pushed  too  far.  It  is  very  well  to  point  to  Nature ; 
but  I  answer  that  I  do  not  approve  of  Nature,  that  in  fact  all  our 
life  as  a  race,  as  a  community,  as  individuals,  is  one  long  struggle 
against  Nature.  Of  course  Nature  must  win  in  the  end,  but  at 
least  we  can  mitigate  her  cruelties.  My  sympathies  go  out  to  the 
weak,  the  unfortunate,  and  even  to  the  improvident ;  I  am  more 
moved  by  the  Fight  of — let  us  say — the  drayman  who,  with  his 
family,  goes  to  the  workhouse  because  of  a  too  frequent  indul- 
gence in  bad  beer  (bought  at  a  *  tied  house'),  than  by  that  of  the 
glory  of  his  employer,  the  brewer,  who  (having  had  opportunity  and 
being  strong  and  provident),  because  he  has  mastered  the  art  of 
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making  that  beer  cheaply  and  selling  it  dear,  is  now  a  noble  lord 
with  an  estate  that  will  pay  death-duties  on  a  million.  I  would  not 
interfere  with  the  brewer  and  his  million,  except  perhaps  by  way  of 
a  graduated  income-tax,  but  I  would  try  to  protect  the  drayman 
against  himself,  for  his  family's  sake  if  not  for  his  own.  Moreover, 
I  would  see,  by  the  way,  that  the  beer  with  which  he  fuddles  his 
brain  was  beer,  not  the  mixture  of  quassia  chips,  sugar,  and  other 
foreign  ingredients  which  in  some  instances,  perhaps,  have  helped 
to  make  a  millionaire  of  his  master,  and  that  the  public-house 
where  he  deals  has  liberty  to  sell  him  whatever  brew  he  may  prefer. 

Doubtless  these  ideas  are  very  radical,  but  there  are  points 
upon  which  some  of  us  grow  more  radical  as  we  grow  older.  Also 
I  am  sure  that  they  have  been  better  argued  by  others.  Still, 
they  are  my  own,  not  got  from  books,  but  the  result  of  my  private 
observations,  and  there  can  therefore  be  no  harm  in  setting  them 
down  here. 

To  return  to  our  labourer.  Most  people  unacquainted  with 
the  routine  of  a  farm  have  a  notion  that  his  duties  are  of  the 
simplest  description.  To  these  I  would  say — let  them  try  any 
one  of  them,  even  the  easiest,  such  as  *  fieing '  a  ditch,  and  I 
think  that  they  will  change  their  views.  In  truth,  there  is  no 
single  operation  on  the  land  that  does  not  require  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  skill  to  perform  it  properly,  and  this  skill, 
acquired  by  years  of  practice,  the  agricultural  labourer  puts  at  the 
service  of  anyone  who  will  pay  him  thirteen  shillings  a  week. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  nonsense  about  eight  hours  a  day  with  him. 
With  brief  intervals  for  food  he  works  from  six  to  six,  or  more,  or 
in  winter  from  daylight  to  dark.  Indeed,  horsemen  and  cattle- 
men work  longer ;  moreover,  when  calves  or  foals  are  expected, 
they  have  often  to  sit  up  all  night,  perhaps  for  the  best  part  of  a 
week,  and  this  without  extra  charge.  Likewise,  holidays  are  for 
them  practically  non-existent,  and  if  the  weather  should  be  such 
that  it  is  impossible  for  farm-work  to  continue,  they  go  home  and 
are  docked  of  their  wage. 

The  sympathetic,  on  reading  these  details,  may  possibly  say 
to  the  writer  of  them,  *  We  hope  that  you  pay  your  men  a  higher 
wage,  and  don't  send  them  home  when  the  weather  is  bad  ?  *  As 
regards  the  last,  certainly  I  do  try  always  to  find  them  a  job  of 
some  sort  or  other,  however  hard  it  may  freeze,  or  snow,  or  rain. 
As  regards  the  first,  like  Mr.  Curzon  in  the  House  of  Commons  I 
say  that  the  answer  is  in  the  negative.  The  man  who,  frx>m 
philanthropic  or  other  motives,  began  to  pay  his  labourers  more 
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tbaa  the  local  rate  of  wage  would  bring  down  upon  himself  the 
concentrated  corse  of  the  entire  neighbonrhood,  Moreover,  if, 
like  myself,  he  is  a  farmer  farming  as  a  business,  he  cannot 
possibly  afford  to  do  so.  Nobody  nms  a  large  fiurm  and  pays 
away  several  hundreds  per  annum  in  wages  as  a  mere  amus^nent 
for  long,  or  if '  nobody '  is  a  large  term,  very  few  do  so.  In  short, 
the  labourer  is  paid  according  to  the  value  of  his  labour,  and 
owing  to  the  dreadful  depression  in  fEirming,  and  the  nominal 
price  of  produce,  its  value  is  not  great.  I  hope  to  see  his  wage 
rise,  but  it  cannot  rise  appreciably  unless  the  price  of  com  and 
stock  rise  also. 

If  you  argue  this  question  of  the  labourer's  lot  with  fiurmers, 
who,  as  a  class,  are  very  severe  critics  of  the  actual  tillers  of  the  soil, 
they  will  point  out  that  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  provisions, 
although  wages  are  so  low,  his  circumstances  are  better  than  they 
were  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  This  is  doubtless  true,  but  they 
neglect  to  explain  what  his  position  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury. Those  interested  in  the  question  can  easily  study  it  in  the 
pages  of  various  writers,  but  to  my  mind  the  marvel  is  that  when 
wheat  was  selling  for  52.  or  62.  a  quarter,  and  cottages  were  mere 
mud-hovels,  the  race  continued  to  exist.  On  this  property,  not  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  house,  there  stands  a  shed  built  of 
clay-lump,  and  roofed,  I  think,  with  faggots ;  it  may  measure  six- 
teen feet  in  length  by  about  ten  in  breadth,  and  is  divided  inside 
into  two  parts,  now  tenanted  by  calves.  In  that  shed  an  old  lady, 
not  of  the  poorest,  for  she  planted  a  large  orchard,  reared  a 
numerous  family,  one  of  whom  was  for  many  years  my  groom* 
Now-a-days  the  cottage  which  I  provide  upon  the  holding  contains 
two  sitting  and  several  bedrooms,  with  ample  offices — an  instance 
that  shows  how  in  this  respect  things  have  changed  for  the 
better. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  the  labourer  ^rill  be  content  to 
stick  to  the  land  at  the  present  scale  of  remuneration.  Doubtless 
those  at  present  employed  upon  it  will  do  so,  but  how  about  their 
sons  ?  The  education  which  they  receive  at  the  schools  teaches 
them  that  there  are  places  in  the  world  besides  their  own  little 
Fedlington,  with  the  result  that  already  there  is  an  e^onuons 
influx  into  the  towns,  where  wages  are  higher — for  those  who  can 
get  them — and  life  is  more  lively. 

That  the  people  go  somewhere  is  proved  by  the  fact.  t|iat  in 
spite  of  its  great  natural  increase  the  population  of  our  villages  is, 
if  anything,  decreasing,  and  really  skilled  farm  hand^,  tb^t.ismcoi 
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who  can  plough,  thatch,  drain,  and  milk,  are  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  to  find.  At  present,  however,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
surplus  gets  much  further  than  the  cities.  In  the  future,  as 
their  minds  become  accustomed  to  the  idea,  and  they  grow  to 
understand  how  great  are  the  opportunities  of  the  British 
Colonies,  perhaps  the  young  men  will  drift  thither.  At  present 
bricklayers  in  Buluwayo  are  being  paid  a  pound  and  an  ordinary 
labouring  man  ten  shillings  a  day,  and  were  he  less  stay-at-home 
these  are  prices  that  might  tempt  Mr.  Hodge  to  travel,  especially 
as  in  those  lands  Jack  is  as  good — or  rather  better — than  his 
master. 

Up  till  now,  if  the  inhabitant  of  a  Norfolk  village  emigrates  it 
is  generally  to  America,  and  very  often  he  does  not  like  America 
when  he  gets  there.  I  remember  a  blacksmith  with  whom  I  was 
well  acquainted  going  there,  but  in  a  couple  of  years  or  so  he  was 
to  be  seen  working  at  the  old  forge  in  his  native  village.  I  asked 
him  why  he  had  come  back,  and  he  told  me  that  he  earned 
plenty  of  money  out  there,  but  he  '  didn't  like  it.*  When  I  was 
in  New  York  a  tailor  came  to  see  me  who  had  been  an  apprentice 
here  in  Bungay.  He  told  me  the  same  story.  Plenty  of  money, 
especially  at  times,  but  he  '  meant  to  get  back  as  soon  as  he 
could.'  Also  I  had  a  conversation  with  an  English  coachman, 
whose  tale  was  much  the  same.  His  wages  were  large,  but  ^  there 
weren't  no  society  for  such  as  him ; '  in  the  States  they  were  all 
'  gents  or  niggers.' 

When  the  labouring  classes  come  to  understand  it,  circum- 
stances are  different  in  the  British  Colonies,  where  a  hard-working 
respectable  man  has  a  chance  of  rising  to  almost  any  position,  and 
of  seeing  his  sons  and  daughters  in  the  same  social  station  as  the 
gentry  of  the  country  parish  which  he  has  left  at  home.  Of 
course,  however,  these  lands  will  fill  up,  and  such  opportunities 
become  rare.  In  the  meanwhile  two  things  chiefly  prevent  the 
young  men  of  our  villages  from  availing  themselves  of  them: 
First,  their  innate  horror  of  change  and  of  the  unknown ;  and, 
secondly,  considerations  not  unconnected  with  the  other  sex. 
To  emigrate  with  a  family  is  difficult,  and  if  they  emigrate  as 
immarried  men,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  they  must 
leave  some  girl  with  whom  they  are  more  or  less  mixed  up 
behind  them.  Therefore  as  such  affairs  begin  early  among  this 
class,  they  do  not  emigrate  as  yet ;  at  least,  not  in  any  great 
numbers.  With  the  Irish,  who  have  gone  out  to  be  a  blessing  in 
many  lands,  it  is  a  different  matter. 
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Thus  it  comes  about  that  there  are  still  a  sufficient  number  of 
labourers  who  are  content  to  stop  in  the  village  which  has  been 
inhabited  by  their  ancestors  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  to  till  the 
fields  that  their  forefathers  tilled  from  the  times  of  the  Tudors  or 
Flantagenets,  though  it  is  noticeable  that  there  are  fewer  good 
ploughmen  or  cowmen  than  there  used  to  be.  In  our  part  of  the 
world  a  certain  proportion  of  the  young  men  go  for  soldiers,  and 
a  still  larger  proportion  become  amphibious ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
take  service  on  Lowestoft  smacks  during  the  herring  season.  As 
a  rule  the  smacksmen  do  better  than  the  soldiers,  for  the  latter 
almost  invariably  return  after  their  eight  years'  service  to  find 
themselves  absolutely  unfitted  at  siz-and-twenty  or  so  to  follow 
the  avocation  of  an  agricultural  labourer.  A  few  get  situations 
as  grooms — I  have  two  such  men  in  my  employment  at  this 
moment ;  but  there  is  a  general,  though  frequently  a  very  unjust, 
prejudice  against  them.  The  farmers  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them,  for  they  say,  perhaps  rightly,  that  they  have  lost 
touch  with  the  land,  and  are  of  little  use  on  it. 

I  remember  trying  to  persuade  my  bailiff  to  take  on  a  young 
fellow,  the  son  of  one  of  my  horsemen,  who  had  returned  from  his 
spell  of  short  service,  but  without  result.  He  was  physically  a  fine 
man  and  very  willing,  but  the  answer  was  that  though  he  was  all 
very  well  for  odd  jobft,  he  was  no  good  as  a  labourer.  Failing  to 
find  employment — I  tried  to  get  him  admitted  into  the  police,  but 
he  was  a  little  over  age — he  went  to  sea  as  a  smacksman,  and  was 
drowned  on  his  first  voyage.  His  brother,  who  had  also  been 
a  soldier,  hung  about  his  parents'  house  without  employment 
till,  as  it  was  said,  he  took  to  drinking.  At  any  rate,  his 
mind  became  unhinged,  and  he  committed  suicide  a  few  days 
before  his  brother  was  lost  at  sea.  The  worst  thing  that  a 
young  fellow  from  a  country  village  can  do  is  to  enlist,  unless  he 
means  to  make  soldiering  the  profession  of  his  life.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  take  on  an  eight  years'  engagement  at  forty  years 
of  age ;  at  eighteen,  with  your  life  before  you,  it  is  a  folly. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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Nat  and  Natty. 


NATTY  BYRNE  sat  on  his  high  stool  near  the  one  window  of 
the  cabin  in  the  fiJling  dusk.  He  was  tired  of  waiting,  very 
tired ;  but  his  grandfather's  orders  had  been  explicit,  *  Shtay  here. 
Natty,  'till  ye  see  me  agin ;  there's  bread  in  the  cupboard,  an' 
maybe  a  taste  o'  butther,  and  I'll  bring  somethin'  swate  for  ye 
from  Carmore.'  I  do  not  say  that  Natty  had  not  thought  of 
disobeying ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  temptation  had  recurred  at 
short  intervals  during  the  whole  afternoon,  once  in  the  almost 
irresistible  form  that  he  ought  to  go  and  look  at  the  pig,  but  he  had 
got  no  further  than  the  door.  He  had  a  great  feeling  of  importance, 
too ;  he  had  never  been  left  alone  for  so  long  before,  and  the 
burden  of  responsibility  pleased  him ;  he  had  also  a  vague  idea 
that  something  was  going  to  happen,  because,  two  days  before, 
his  grandfather  had  written  a  letter.  That  letter  had  cost  old  Nat 
half  a  day's  work,  and  he  had  used  a  whole  penny  packet  of 
stationery  over  it. 

As  it  grew  darker  Natty  began  to  feel  a  little  afraid  ;  he  would 
have  left  the  high  stool  if  the  dignity  derived  from  his  exalted 
position  had  not  balanced  the  fact  that  his  bare  feet  did  not 
touch  the  ground.  He  was  very  proud  of  the  stool ;  no  other  boy 
he  knew  had  one  like  it,  and,  although  it  was  extremely  in- 
convenient, he  often  insisted  upon  eating  his  meals  at  that 
distinguished  altitude. 

From  time  to  time  he  glanced  furtively  round  the  cabin. 
Old  Nat's  bed,  narrow  and  dark,  set  against  the  wall  like  a  ship's 
berth,  had  a  sinister  look  in  that  ambiguous  twilight ;  even  Nattj^'s 
own  little  crib,  which  consisted  of  a  deal  platform  raised  a  foot 
from  the  floor,  with  a  mattress  on  the  top  of  it,  looked  unfamiliar. 
The  peats  on  the  open  hearth  burned  dimly,  the  chairs  seemed  to 
have  doubled  in  bulk  since  the  sunshine  faded,  the  rough  wood 
table  loomed  large  and  grim.  After  every  furtive  survey,  the  boy 
brought  his  eyes  back  to  the  grey  square  of  the  window  with  a 
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little  shivering  gasp.  It  occurred  to  him  to  light  the  lamp,  but 
as  that  was  an  office  he  had  never  performed,  it  being  beyond  his 
years,  he  felt  himself  unequal  to  the  task.  Besides,  that  would 
mean  trotting  over  the  floor,  and  in  the  darkness  his  bare  feet 
might  touch  something  horrible. 

But  all  at  once  he  grew  quite  brave  again,  for  he  heard  the 
sound  of  footsteps  coming  slowly  up  the  mountain  pathway.  It 
was  too  dark  to  see  who  it  was,  but  of  course  it  must  be  old  Nat ; 
and  Natty  promptly  began  to  wonder  what  the  *  somethin'  swate ' 
might  be  that  was  at  that  moment,  doubtless,  getting  warm  and 
sticky  in  his  grandfather's  pocket.  He  climbed  down  from  his 
stool,  and  pattered  softly  over  the  hard  earth  floor  to  the  door. 
The  footsteps  paused,  and  there  was  a  knock.  Natty's  heart  went 
down  into  his  plump  toes ;  he  was  so  terrified  that  he  could  not 
move  to  raise  the  latch.  The  knock  was  not  repeated,  but  the 
door  was  softly  opened,  and  Natty  saw  a  dim  head  thrust  in. 

*  Is  Nat  Byrne  at  home  ? '  asked  a  voice. 

*  Plase,  sorr,  no ! '  gasped  Natty. 

'  Whin'U  he  be  back,  an*  who  are  you  at  all  ? ' 

*  He'll  be  back,  sorr,  this  minute,  an',  plase,  I'm  Natty.'  The 
stranger  came  in  and  closed  the  door.  He  peered  curiously  round 
the  room. 

*  An'  who's  Natty  ?    Where  are  ye  at  all  ? ' 
'  Here,*  said  Natty. 

*  Is  it  down  there  ye  are  ?  Well,  well !  Have  ye  a  light  ?  Sure 
a  cat  couldn't  see  in  the  like  av  this  ! ' 

Natty,  somewhat  reassured,  set  a  small  lamp  on  the  table,  and 
carried  a  box  of  matches  to  his  visitor. 

*  Will  ye  light  it,  sorr  ?  I  don't  know  the  way  av  it.'  The 
matches  were  taken  from  his  hand,  and  presently,  to  the  boy's 
reUeved  eyes,  the  familiar  cabin  shone  before  him  again.  He  was 
afraid  no  longer ;  the  idea  of  a  thief  never  occurred  to  him,  and  if 
it  had,  so  far  as  Natty  knew,  there  was  nothing  to  steal. 

*  Sit  down,  sorr,'  he  said  ;  *  in  the  little  chair,'  he  added,  *  the 
big  wan's  grandad's.'  The  stranger  obeyed  him  in  silence,  and 
Natty  climbed  up  to  his  stool  again,  to  bring  himself  to  a  proper 
conversational  level. 

*  So  ye're  Tom's  and  Biddy's  boy  ? ' 

*  I  am  that,'  said  Natty. 

*  An'  a  pretty  pair  they  was,'  murmured  the  stranger.  He  was 
a  little,  narrow-chested  man,  dressed  in  what  seemed  a  Sunday 
suit  of  rusty  black.     His  jaW  was  square,  the  lips  very  thin  and 
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pursed  ;  a  pair  of  small  black  eyes  glinted  above  wrinkled  cheeks ; 
the  hair  was  close  cropped  round  his  bullet  head.  The  boy 
decided  that  he  didn^t  like  him  much. 

*  How  ould  are  ye  ? '  the  man  asked. 

*  Siven/  said  Natty. 

*  Is  it  so  long  ? '  said  the  other.  After  a  long  silence  Natty 
arose  suddenly  to  the  responsibility  of  his  position. 

*  Are  ye  hungry,  sorr  ? '  he  asked. 

*  I  am,  dead  hungry.'  The  boy  brought  the  remains  of  the 
bread  and  butter  from  the  cupboard,  also  a  bowl  of  milk. 

*  Grandad,'  he  explained,  *  '11  maybe  bring  somethin'  betther. 
Was  he  expectin'  ye  at  all,  sorr  ? ' 

*  He  was,  for  he  sint  me  a  letther.* 

*  Thin  it  was  you  the  letther  wint  to  ? ' 

*  It  kem  to  me,  anyway ! '  Natty  was  disappointed  ;  he  had 
vaguely  anticipated  greater  results  than  this  from  the  letter. 

'  He  wouldn't  expect  me  to-night,'  the  other  explained.  *  'Twas 
to-morrer  momin'  I  should  have  come,  but  I  had  a  slack  day, 
worse  luck,  and  used  it  this  way.*  The  boy  nodded.  Then  he 
asked,  *  Are  ye  one  o'  mine  ? ' 

*  What  do  ye  mane  ?  ' 

*  'Lations.' 

*  To  be  sure  I  am — yer  cousin.     Did  ye  niver  hear  av  me  ? ' 

*  What  name  have  ye,  sorr  ? ' 

*  Me  name,'  said  the  little  man,  with  crackling  dignity,  *  is 
Timothy  Daly.' 

*  Thin  ye're  cousin  Tim  ? ' 

*  I  am.'  There  was  another  pause,  in  which  Natty  began  to 
feel  some  slight  natural  drawings  toward  the  new  relation,  and 
with  them  came  a  renewed  sense  of  his  duty  as  host. 

*  Are  ye  tired,  cousin  Tim  ? '  he  asked. 

*  Dog  tired,  boy.' 

*Thin  ye  might  sit  in  grandad's  chair;  'tis  fine  an'  aisy.' 
Daly  made  the  exchange  of  seats  without  speaking.  He  was,  in 
fact,  very  tired  indeed,  and  not  over  pleased  at  old  Byrne's 
mysterious  summons.  The  men  had  not  met  for  six  years,  and 
there  had  been  no  love  lost  between  them  at  any  time.  Daly  was 
a  well-to-do,  hard-headed  man  to  whom  poor  relations  were  as  the 
dregs  in  his  cup  of  fortune,  but  he  never  denied  the  bond  of 
blood  if  he  sometimes  disregarded  its  claims. 

*  Do  thim  boots  hurt  ye  ? '  Natty  inquired,  curling  up  his  own 
naked  toes. 
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*  They  do/  eaid  Daly,  *  an'  IVe  walked  twilve  mile  in  'em.' 

*  Tek  'em  afif,'  said  Natty.  *  Wait,'  he  added,  jumping  once 
more  from  his  stool,  *  I'll  do  it  for  ye,  cousin  Tim.'  He  was  down 
on  his  knees  before  Daly  had  time  to  say  a  word,  and  whether  it 
was  the  simple  kindness  of  the  action,  or  the  sight  of  the  curly, 
bent  head,  or  the  un&miliar  touch  of  little  fingers,  I  cannot  say ; 
but  the  man  was  struck  home. 

'  Ach,  but  it's  a  good  boy  ye  are,'  he  said,  patting  Natt/s 
cheek. 

'  Boots,'  said  Natty,  speaking  from  an  infinitesimal  experience, 
*  is  terrible  tirin'  to  the  fate.  There,  cousin  Tim.  Now,  I'll 
sthir  up  the  fire  an'  put  on  another  pate.'  This  being  accom- 
plished Natty  again  perched  himself  on  his  stool.  Daly  watched 
him  with  blinking  eyes ;  the  keen  mountain  air  had  m^de  him 
sleepy,  and  a  feeling  of  drowsy  kindliness  crept  over  him;  he 
nodded  now  and  then,  awaking  with  a  jerk,  and  always  to  find 
Natty's  benign  gaze  fixed  upon  him. 

*Go  to  slape,'  said  Natty,  *an'  I'll  wake  ye  whin  grandad 
comes.'  Daly  smiled  and  settled  back  in  his  chair ;  in  a  moment 
he  was  asleep.  It  seemed  to  the  boy  that  cousin  Tim's  head 
must  be  uncomfortable  against  the  hard  wood,  so  he  got  his  own 
small  pillow,  which  had  a  chronic  dusky  hue,  and  settled  it  under 
the  man's  wiry  hair.  Daly  smiled  again  feebly,  but  without 
opening  his  eyes. 

Half  an  hour  after  this  Natty  heard  other  footsteps.  He  held 
up  a  warning  finger  as  Nat  entered,  and  pointed  to  the  sleeping 
visitor. 

*  'Tis  Tim,  sure,*  murmured  the  old  man. 
'  He's  slapin','  whispered  Natty. 

Nat  set  down  the  great  basket  he  was  carrying  cautiously 
upon  the  table,  and  examined  Tim  Daly  with  the  closest  atten- 
tion.    The  survey  did  not  appear  to  please  him  particularly. 

'  Jist  the  same,'  he  said ;  *  divil  a  change — ^a  black,  hard  man, 
God  help  'im ! '  There  was  a  strange  glitter  in  the  old  man's  red- 
rimmed  eyes,  a  look  in  which  anger  and  triumph  contended,  but 
the  latter  won.  He  had  the  marks  of  a  hard  life  upon  his  £Eice 
and  body,  deep  lines,  bent  shoulders,  knotted  and  clumsy  hands ; 
his  feet  dragged  as  he  moved,  all  the  spring  had  long  since  left 
his  joints ;  yet  he  carried  himself  with  a  certain  open  dignity. 
Sagged  grey  hair  fell  round  a  face  sharply  eager  and  aquiline. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  take  a  bag  of  sweets  from  his 
pocket ;  these  were  transferred  to  Natty,  who  immediately  fell  to 
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a  contented  mnnching  of  them.  Then  he  unpacked  the  basket 
and  revealed  to  the  boy's  astonished  gaze  lozuries  which  he  had 
only  dreamed  of  or  seen  in  shop  windows  at  Carmore — a  tin  of 
salmon,  a  pot  of  jam,  three  loaves  of  white  bread,  a  cake  in  silver 
paper,  and  a  bottle  of  wine.  Nat  had  hesitated  long  over  the 
wine,  but  he  had  convinced  himself  that  it  was  the  proper  thing, 
and  so  at  last  had  bought  it.  All  these  viands  were  set  forth 
upon  the  table,  and  Nat  fell  back  to  admire  the  efifect. 

*  'Tis  shplendid,'  said  Natty. 

*Ye  may  say  that,  indade!  This'll  be  a  great  avenin', 
bedad !  Not  that  ye'U  undershtand  it,  pet,  but  thim  as  wintll 
know,  God  rest  'em ! ' 

*  Is  we  to  ate  thim  things  ? '  asked  the  boy. 

*  What  else'll  they  be  for  ?  An*  you'll  have  yer  share,  too.' 
Natty  made  a  noise  that  indicated  passionate  inner  surprise  and 
joy. 

These  preparations  had  not  disturbed  the  sleeping  man,  so 
Nat  sat  down  to  rest.  He  looked  very  old  and  weary,  very  near 
the  end  of  life,  but  what  remained  burned  clearly ;  his  one  hope 
for  six  years  had  been  to  accomplish  what  he  was  at  last  ready  to 
do  that  night.  But  when  he  looked  at  Natty  his  eyes  grew  a 
little  dim. 

At  last  he  rose  and  touched  Daly  upon  the  shoulder. 

*  That's  a  good  boy,  now,'  the  man  murmured. 

*  He  thinks  'tis  me,'  said  Natty,  grinning.  A  more  vigorous 
shake  brought  him  upright  and  fully  awake. 

*  You're  welcome,  Tim  Daly.' 

*Ah,  an'  ye're  back  thin,  Nat.'  They  shook  hands  with 
manifest  restraint. 

*  Ye'll  egscuse  me,'  said  Nat,  *  fur  kapin'  yer  waitin*,  but  'twas 
to-morrer  I  egspected  ye.' 

*  'Twas  to-morrer  the  letther  said,  but  I  had  a  slack  day  and 
kem.  I  was  tellin'  Natty  there  av  it.'  He  rested  his  hand  for 
a  moment  on  Natt/s  head.    Nat  drew  the  boy  quickly  away. 

*  Lave  'im  be ! '  he  said. 

Tim  coloured  slightly  and  turned  to  reach  his  hands  over 
the  fire.     *  I  s'pose  ye  think  a  power  o'  that  boy,'  he  said, 

*  I  think  the  world  av  'im.  Iver  since  he  were  a  raw  babe  I've 
done  for  'im,  an'  why  wouldn't  I  be  proud  av  'im  now  ? ' 

*  Thrue  for  ye,'  paid  Tim,  *  why  not,  indade  ? ' 

*Dhraw  up,'  said  Nat,  'an'  let's  ate.  Afther,  we'll  talk  o'  why 
I  sint  for  ye,  Tim.' 
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They  drew  near  the  table  and  fell  to.  The  men  glanced  at 
each  other  furtively  from  time  to  time ;  in  Nat's  eyee  the  triumph 
Btill  shone,  in  Tim  Daly's  there  was  a  half-pathetic,  questioning 
look,  as  though  he  did  not  quite  understand  it  all.  But  Natty 
was  perfectly  tmconcemed.  This  godlike  feast  excluded  every 
other  possible  thought  or  sensation — he  ate  and  was  satisfied. 

After  the  meal  was  over  came  the  time  of  pipes  and  silence. 
Tim  and  Nat  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  the  hearth ;  Natty,  feeling 
unequal  to  the  ascent  of  his  high  stool,  squatted  complacently  on 
the  edge  of  his  bed.  He  soon  became  so  sleepy  that  his  head 
dropped  forward  with  a  jerk. 

'  Slape  inside  yer  bed.  Natty,  not  outside,'  said  the  old  maa. 
'  Aff  wid  thim  things,  boy,  quick.'  Natty  disrobed  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time — the  untying  of  a  single  string 
seemed  to  complete  the  operation.  Nat  looked  lovingly  at  the 
plump,  brown  body. 

<  Fat  ? '  he  murmured  to  himself.  *  He's  as  fsit  as  butther,  the 
darlint ! '  Natty  dived  undet  his  blanket  and  promptly  went  to 
sleep. 

After'  a  time  Nat  rose  and  crossed  the  uneven  floor  to  the 
bedside.  He  turned  back  the  blanket  to  make  sure  that  Natty 
was  safely  dreaming  and  then  stooped  awkwardly  towards  the 
boy's  face ;  but  his  back  was  too  stiff  for  such  an  exercise,  and  he 
had  to  fall  upon  his  knees  to  kiss  the  moist  forehead.  Tim  Daly 
did  not  turn,  but  he  saw  what  was  happening  by  the  shadow 
thrown  on  the  white  wall.  Nat  remained  on  his  knees  for  a 
minute,  and  the  watcher  of  the  shadow  saw  the  sign  of  the  cross 
made  on  brow  and  breast. 

The  old  man  rose  and  came  back  to  the  hearth  ;  for  a  mom^it 
he  stood  there,  gazing  down  into  the  glowing  peats,  and  it  was 
clear  to  Tim  that  a  struggle  was  going  on  in  Nat's  heart,  a 
struggle  that  shook  him  bitterly;  but  presently  he  threw  his 
head  sharply  up  and  it  was  over.  He  moved  a  loose  stone  firom 
the  wall  above  the  chimney  and  took  out  a  little  leather  bag, 
from  his  pocket  he  took  another ;  these  he  laid  tremblingly  upon 
the  table  and  untied  the  strings.  Tim  Daly,  still  watching 
silently,  saw  a  glittering  stream  of  gold  trickle  from  the  bags. 
Nat  counted  it  in  tens — there  were  four  little  piles  of  ten 
sovereigns  each. 

He  turned  to  Daly  with  a  £ekce  that  showed  pale  beneath  its 
tan.  *  With  that,'  he  said,  *  I  pay  back  to  ye  what  me  son  Tom 
Byrne  borrowed,  an'  I  ask  ye  to  onsay  the  bitther  word  ye  spoke.' 
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'  What  do  ye  mane  ? '  asked  Daly,  chokingly. 
*Ye  know  well  what  I  mane.     Didn't  the  poor  boy  borrer 
forty  pound  av  ye  ? ' 

*  He  did.' 

*  An*  didn't  ye  say  to  me,  the  breath  bein'  hardly  out  av  'is 
body,  "  The  blagyard,"  ye  said,  "  niver  mint  to  pay  me  back  "  ? 
Thim  was  the  words,  an'  'im  dead  ;  "  The  blagyard  niver  mint  to 
pay  me  back." ' 

'  I  was  in  dhrink,'  said  Daly. 

*An'  I  was  dhrunk,  too,  wid  sorrer  for  'im  as  'ad  gone.  I 
pay  the  debt  to  ye,  to-night,  Tim  Daly,  an'  I  ask  ye,  before 
God,  to  onsay  thim  words,  an'  ye'll  dhrink  to  'im  as  died  for  an 
honest  man.  For  six  years  I've  sweated  to  win  the  gould  an'  me 
boy's  good  name,  an'  there  it  is,  iviry  penny  av  it,  an'  if  I  die 
to-night  I'll  die  aisy.' 

IHkly  glanced  towards  the  sleeping  Natty  and  rubbed  his  dry 
lips  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

*  So  that's  why  ye  sint  for  me  ? '  he  asked. 

*  That  I  might  gev  it  into  yer  own  hand.' 

*  Thin  ye'll  be  a  rich  man  now,  Nat  ? ' 

*  Eich  ?  Begorra,  how  'ud  I  be  rich  ?  'Tis  all  I  have,  and 
well  spint  for  the  boy.' 

*An'what'llNattydo?' 

*  Don't  spake  av  'im  ! '  cried  the  old  man  sharply.  *  He  must 
work  now,  he's  sthrong  an'  well.' 

*  But  forty  pound,  an'  what  ye  might  add  to  ut,  ud  make  *im 
a  good  start  in  life.' 

'I've  no  forty  pound  for  'im.  Take  yer  gould,  Tim,  an* 
onsay  thim  words.' 

Daly  looked  again  towards  Natty's  bed  and  then  at  the  gold. 
The  money  drew  hard  at  his  heart-strings,  but  something  in  him 
had  sprung  to  life  stronger  than  his  passion  for  gain. 

*  Ye  musht  think  well  av  me,'  he  said,  *  to  trate  me  the  like 
av  this.* 

'  I  think  no  ill  of  yer  beyant  bein'  a  hard  man.' 
Daly  craned  forward  and  spat  fiercely  into  the  fire. 

*  I'm  not  so  damned  hard  as  that ! '  he  cried.  '  Would  I  take 
the  gould  from  the  child  there  ?  God  save  me !  Would  I  touch  a 
pinny  of  'is  as  called  me  cousin  an'  rested  me  and  put  'is  own 
piller  undher  me  head  ?  Would  I  be  the  black  villyan  to  do 
divil's  work  on  a  child  ?  Kape  yer  money  for  thim  as  wants  it ; 
111  not  soil  me  fingers  wid  it ! '     His  voice  had  risen  to  a  shout. 
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*  'Tis  yours/  said  Nat,  doggedly,  *  an'  wid  it  I  clear  me  eon 
Tom.'  Tim  sprang  to  his  feet,  a  wild,  gesticulating  figure,  and 
hurried  to  the  table.  He  crammed  the  money  into  the  bags  again 
and  dashed  them  down  with  a  clash. 

*  Put  the  gould  in  yer  pocket,'  Nat  said. 

*  Anither  word,'  said  Daly,  '  an'  I  fling  it  in  the  fire,  by  God  ! ' 
Nat  rose  and  the  two  men  faced  each  other. 

*  Because  I  was  a  blagyard  once,  an'  in  dhrink,  must  ye  always 
choke  me  wid  it  ?  I  hould  Tom's  name  as  high  as  me  own,  an' 
the  man  as  blackens  it  I'll  break !  That  money  belongs  to  Natty 
there.' 

The  loud  voices  had  awakened  the  boy ;  he  was  watching  with 
round,  wondering  eyes, 

*  Thin  ye'U  clear  Tom,  an'  '11  swear  he  was  an  honest  man  ? ' 
a  will.' 

*  An'  the  gould's  for  Natty  ? ' 

*  For  wee  cousin  Natty,  God  bless  'im.'  The  old  man  filled 
two  glasses  tremulously,  and  into  a  third  he  poured  a  little  of 
the  precious  stuff  that  was  to  signify  the  clearing  of  Tom  Byrne's 
name. 

*  Sit  up.  Natty,'  he  said,  *  an'  dhrink ;  'tis  for  yer  &ther, 
avick ! ' 

And  Natty  sat  up  and  drank  and  spluttered  over  the  strange 
liquor,  while  the  two  men  watched  him  with  burning  eyes. 

Charles  Kennett  Burbow. 
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Concerning  People  who  Disappointed 

One. 


SOME  folk,  when  little  children,  sometimes  heard  a  phrase 
which  seems  now  to  have  fallen  into  disuse :  '  I  was  agreeably 
disappointed.'  We  all  knew  what  that  meant.  Things  were  not  so 
bad  as  one  had  feared.  But  that  is  not  my  subject  to-day.  I 
mean  disagreeably  disappointed.  The  word,  it  seems  to  me,  ought 
not  to  be  used  but  in  that  sense. 

Yet  at  2.30  a.m.,  upon  this  day,  I  realised  the  older  sense. 
Of  course  I  had  many  times  seen  the  phenomenon :  which  is  the 
thing  an  editor  known  to  me  in  youth  intended  when  he  wrote  in 
his  paper,  'This  is  a  very  remarkable  phenomena'  («tc).  Was  it 
he  who  said  to  me,  on  a  departed  day,  *  Are  you  sure  your  data  is 
correct?'  And  when  I,  with  the  impulsiveness  of  the  morning 
of  life,  hastily  said,  '  data  a/re  correct,'  he  cast  upon  me  an  un- 
friendly eye.  Put  that  aside.  But  I  have  written  much  in  these 
last  weeks  wherein  it  was  not  permitted  to  meander,  or  even  (as 
Chalmers  said)  '  expatiate  a  little : '  logic  and  coherence  had  to  be 
keenly  regarded.  In  fact,  the  compositions  in  question  were 
sermons :  and  it  would  not  do  to  have  people  saying  that  they 
were  'no  very  weel  conneckit.'  Wherefore  I  am  for  a  little 
breaking  iree,  as  often  aforetime  :  on  these  pages  I  am  wandering 
about  at  liberty. 

But  one  forgets:  so  that  the  returning  seasons  come  as  a 
surprise.  The  phenomenon  was  very  wonderful.  In  that  night 
(like  the  monarch  of  old)  could  not  the  writer  sleep.  So  he  arose 
firom  the  conch  of  trouble,  and  passed  into  a  room  with  an  aspect 
due  north,  whence,  from  a  window  high  up,  he  looked  out  on  the 
fiunous  Bay.  At  this  season,  there  is  little  real  night  in  these 
parts.  The  sun  had  gone  down  in  unutterable  glory,  in  the  north- 
west. There  was  a  golden  expanse,  blazing  over  that  portion  of 
the  sky :  it  reached  high  and  far :  nearly  to  the  zenith  above,  and 
to  east  and  west  surely  over  one  quarter  of  the  hori^n.     At 
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2.30  A.M.,  the  golden  expanse  still  remained,  as  vast  and  glorioas 
as  ever ;  but  it  had  moved  much  toward  the.  east.  The  son  was 
below  the  horizon,  but  the  after-glow  w«is  there  :  showing  where 
the  sun  was  travelling  back  to  where  he  was  soon  to  rise  again. 
It  was  a  miraculous  sight  for  solemn  beauty.  It  was  far  beyond 
all  remembrance.  And  gazing  longtime  upon  it,  one  thought  of 
old-fashioned  folk  in  Scotland  long  ago,  and  their  '  agreeably  dis- 
appointed.* That  is,  things  were  better  than  expectation.  They 
transcended  all  anticipation.  They  were  inexpressibly  finer  than 
one  remembered  them  to  be. 

We  return  to  our  argument,  if  the  word  may  be  permitted. 
I  know  perfectly  whereabout  I  am  :  though  the  reader  may  not. 
I  am  proceeding  on  a  plan  of  my  own.  Even  as  the  kindly  Scot, 
who  arose  at  a  public  dinner,  and  said  he  was  now  to  address  to 
that  distinguished  company  a  few  incoherent  remarks.  He 
carried  out  his  intention  :  which  was  more  than  he  did  who  on  a 
like  occasion  said  he  was  about  to  utter  a  few  shrewd  remarks. 
And  I  think  of  the  good  man  who  kept  his  books  and  papers  in 
awful  confusion  ;  but  declared  that  he  had  them  in  '  an  order  of 
his  own.'  But  the  evil  was  that  when  things  were  so  arranged, 
nobody  else  could  find  for  him  anything  he  wanted.  Neither 
could  he  find  anything  himself. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  however  successful  and  eminent  you 
may  be,  far  more  successful  and  eminent  than  any  save  a  very 
little  minority  of  the  Race,  the  whole  thing  is  a  disappointment 
of  what  you  had  anticipated  in  the  days  of  hopeful  childhood,  or 
ambitious  youth.  And  it  is  curious  what  had  been  anticipf^^ 
then.  A  foolish  lad,  in  a  profession  well-known  to  me,  made  sore 
of  being  a  famous  man.  He  never  was.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
man  who  rose  to  be  the  head  of  the  law  in  Central  Africa,  made 
a  speech  in  which  he  said  he  never  had  even  dreamt  of  reaching 
that  place.  Neither,  let  it  be  said,  had  anybody  else.  A 
thoughtful  and  sad-looking  man  told  the  writer,  when  he  was  six 
years  old  (at  which  age  children  have  a  keen  discernment  of 
human  character),  that  he  (the  sad-looking  man)  had  at  his 
outset  made  sure  that  when  a  man  he  would  be  a  king,  and  live 
exclusively  on  milk-porridge  and  cream.  He  did  not,  jMresam- 
ably,  mean  a  constitutional  monarch,  whose  position;  as  dear 
Froude  used  to  say,  was  not  one  for  a  rational  being.  And  here  I 
pass  with  just  a  word  the  painful  but  certain  £GM)t,  that  thore  is 
nobody  who  has  disappointed  a  man  of  moderate  sense  quite  so 
sadly  as  he  has  himself  done. 
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One  has  been  startled  by  words  said,  signifying  that  a  human 
being  has  been  a  disappointment  to  the  speaker.  Once,  being  a 
youth,  a  very  clever  old-  lady  said  to  me  that  nobody  had  ever 
disappointed  her  so  bitterly  as  one  who  may  be  called  X.  I 
replied,  in  wonder,  Why,  he  has  reached  the  height,  the  very 
summit,  of  a  conspicuous  profession;  and  has  held  it,  steadily, 
for  many  years.  He  has  got  to  the  utmost  length  of  his  tether. 
Here  I  pause  to  say  that  having  once  asserted  this  in  a  Celebrity 
cU  Home,  published  in  a  well-known  periodical,  the  good  E.  Y. 
altered  my  words :  which  thing  I  like  not.  Where  I  had  in  fact 
said  that  X.  had  got  to  the  end  of  his  tether,  he  made  me.  say 
that  X.  had  '  crowned  the  edifice  of  his  ambition,'  Nothing  on 
eaith  would  make  me  use  such  a  phrase.  And  it  did  not  express 
the  fact.  For  that  eminent  man  had  told  me  that  if  he  had  to 
begin  life  again,  it  would  be  somewhere  else.  He  had  got  all 
which  in  the  circumstances  was  possible.  But  he  had  not  got  all 
he  could  have  wished :  which  I  suppose  is  the  meaning  of  the 
abominable  sentence  of  E.  Y.  But,  to  return,  the  lady  replied  to 
me,  '  I  acknowledge  all  that.  But  when  he  was  a  youth  here 
many  years  ago,  we  made  sure  he  would  loave  his  mark  upon  the 
age.  And  he  has  not  done  that,  and  never  will  or  can.'  I  could 
not  but  acquiesce.  But  I  have  not  more  than  twice  or  thrice 
spoken  to  any  mortal  who  had  left  his  mark  upon  the  age.  And 
we  lowly  souls  never  even  ourselves  (as  Scots  say)  to  such  a 
perilous  and  even  awfiil  position. 

You  discern  that  in  this  case  which  gave  me  a  shock  in  my 
youth,  the  disappointment  came  of  this :  that  an  unreasonable 
and  even  tremendous  anticipation  had  been  formed.  How  many 
of  the  Race  could  do  (as  my  grand  old  Professor  used  to  say)  '  the 
like  of  that '  ?  If  you  expect  too  much,  the  strong  likelihood  is 
that  you  will  be  disappointed.  It  is  through  this,  that  it  has 
become  a  commonplace  to  say  that  Senior  Wranglers  generally 
disappoint :  they  do  not  come  to  much.  For  we  tend  to  look  for 
what  is  beyond  humanity.  Read  the  record ;  and  you  will  find 
it  is  not  so.  One  solitary  evening,  abiding  in  an  Edinburgh 
Club,  I  traced  in  an  authoritative  volume  the  after  career  of  all 
the  Senior  Wranglers  of  this  century.  Some  did  indeed  die  early, 
possibly  worn  out  by  overwork.  Just  as  excessive  overwork  is 
quite  common  in  Universities  where  nothing  comes  of  student- 
eminence,  however  great.  It  does  not  make  your  fortune.  It  is 
not  even  remembered.  But  those  who  survived,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  turned  out  very  eminent  and  influential  men.     If  you 
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expect  what  is  oatrageous,  yon  will  probably  be  disappointed ;  and 
the  fault  will  be  entirely  your  own.  At  this  point,  the  mention  of 
expecting  too  much  recalls  the  remembrance  of  the  sorrowful 
beatitude,  '  Blessed  is  he  that  expecteth  nothing,  for  he  will  not 
be  disappointed.'  I  have  ever  arisen  in  wrath  against  that  epi- 
gram, if  it  be  an  epigram.  Thinking  of  the  fashion  in  which  the 
imexpected  happens,  I  should  rather  say,  'Blessed  is  he  that' 
quite  h(ma  fide  ^  expecteth  nothing ;  for  he  is  very  likely  to  be 
disappointed.'  It  will  not  do,  indeed,  to  pretend  to  yourself  that 
you  are  expecting  nothing,  in  the  latent  expectation  that  thus 
something  very  good  may  come.  To  use  Mr.  Lowell's  touching 
sentence,  *  You  will  have  to  rise  up  airly*  (fiio),  if  you  think  to  take 
in  the  mysterious  Power  which  orders  all  events.  Don't  you  try  to 
think  to  pull  the  strings,  here.  But  when  one  was  very  young,  it 
was  startlingly  true  to  fact,  when  George  Eliot  made  an  undeserv- 
ing character  who  feared  coming  trouble  for  that  he  had  richly 
deserved  it,  sit  on  a  wall  and  steadfastly  anticipate  the  coming  of 
the  trouble,  fancying  that  thus  he  would  prevent  its  coming  at  all. 
Thoughtless  young  persons  smile  at  the  Irishman's  statement  con- 
cerning his  pig,  ^  It  did  not  weigh  as  much  as  I  expected ;  and  I 
never  thought  it  would.'  That  Irishman  was  wise  and  thoughtful 
and  keenly  observant.  The  state  of  mind  may  be  compendiously 
expressed  thus :  Such  a  thing  appears  likely  to  happen.  I  may 
say  that  I  expect  it.  And  yet  I  don't  expect  it,  because  I  do. 
For  I  know  that  what  you  expect,  generally  arrives  not.  My 
brother,  do  you  not  recognise  a  familiar  experience  ? 

I  am  not  thinking,  just  this  day,  of  wonderfully  clever  men 
who  did  not  come  up  to  the  unreasonable  expectations  of  their 
admirers,  and  thus  disappointed  them.  Yet,  in  a  lowly  way,  I 
have  known  such.  It  was  the  man  who  as  a  student  in  the  great 
University  of  Edinburgh  promised  to  be  the  most  eloquent 
preacher  of  his  generation,  concerning  whom,  in  after  years,  the 
beadle  said  to  a  stranger  parson  visiting  that  parish,  '  Ye  maun 
preach  when  ye're  here.  Oanyboaddy,  Oanyboaddy,  rayther  than 
Mr.  Snooks ! ' 

I  am  thinking  of  people  of  modest  position,  or  actually  of  none 
at  all,  who  yet  have  disappointed  one.  They  came  short,  sorrow- 
fully. Such  was  one  of  whom  I  was  told,  who  turned  a  Noncon- 
formist, and  a  very  keen  one,  because  in  his  parish  church  he 
beard  a  sermon  preached  which  keenly  condemned  an  unscrupu- 
lous movement  for  disestablishment :  which  movement  was  backed 
up  by  various  manifest  fidsehoods.     It  was  not  preached  by  the 
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incumbent,  bat  by  a  stranger.     The  seceder  held  that  the  incum- 
bent ought  to  have  denounced  it,  there  and  then*    The  which  the 
good  man  could  not  do.     Because  (1)  he  could  not  be  guilty  of 
the  outrage  of  *  brawling  in  church.'     And  (2)  because  he  himself 
held  precisely  the  same  opinions  as  his  Mend  who  was  holding 
forth.     Of  course  it  is  plain  that  the  worthy  man  who  departed 
for  that  offence,  and  none  other,  never  had  been  an  intelligent 
churchman  at  all.     Many  things  here  come  into  memory  which 
must  not  be  recorded :  unless  in  the  most  general  way.  For  I  should 
be  getting  upon  thin  ice.     Yet  I  may  just  name  the  far  from  un- 
common instance  of   the  acquaintance  who   takes  the  pet  on 
account  of  some  imagined  petty  offence,  which  indeed  never 
existed  save  in  his  own  jaundiced  mind ;  and  which  even  he  durst 
not  describe  to  any  mortal  possessed  of  common  sense*   A  terrible 
kind  of  disappointment  which  frequently  befalls  in  a  country 
whose  whisky  is  an  imminent  temptation,  even  when  middle  age 
has  passed,  is  to  meet  one  known  long  ago  as  a  bright  cheery 
student  who  could  sing  beautifully,  and  to  find  he  has  taken  to 
drinking,  and  is  terribly  quarrelsome  in  his  cups,  and  is  going 
certainly  to  destruction.      I  recall  the  instance  of  a  man  who 
professed  to  be  a  very  warm  and  special  friend  of  one  who  lived  in 
the  middle  ages,  thinking  thus  to  pull  the  strings  of  that  being, 
and  thus  gain  a  trumpery  influence.     For  it  is  wonderful  how 
eager  many  were  in  those  departed  days  to  gain  a  standing  which 
you  cannot  imagine  a  sane  man  desiring.     Who  was  ib  that  once 
told  me,  with  ezultiog  look,  that  he  ^  was  omnipotent  in  Little 
Pedlington '  ?    But  the  mortal  who  thought  to  pull  the  strings  of 
the  humble  dignitary,  on  finding  that  might  not  be,  became  an 
avowed  and  quite  unscrupulous  enemy.    By  utLscrupulous  I  mean 
the  kind  of  man  who  will  testify  that  you  said,  or  wrote,  something 
which  in  fiswt  you  never  did,  and  that  to  the  informer's  personal 
knowledge.     There  once  was  a  man,  centuries  ago,  who  gave  a 
recreation  ground,  a  very  pretty  one,  to  a  certain  community :  he 
desiring  and  expecting  to  sit  for  it  in  the  Commons'  House.     But 
when  the  next  election  came,  another  was  chosen  to  add  to  the 
tremendous  mass  of  wisdom  which  exists  under  the  music  of  Big 
Ben;  and  the  giver  of  the  Park  was  never  thought  of,  being 
indeed  as  unfit  for  the  eminence  as  many  members  are.   I  acknow- 
ledge the  experience  was  provoking.     Yet  what  a  grand  chance  of 
showing  a  magnanimous  heart !     But  the  mortified  one  at  once 
took  away  the  Park,  without  a  word  of  warning.   All  the  kindness 
of  several  years  was  at  once  forgotten  by  that  community.     And 
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his  gift  was  regarded,  not  unreasonably,  as  merely  a  calculated 
part  of  the  election-expenses  of  the  would-be  Senator.  Such 
things  happen,  even  yet.  There  was  a  noble,  high  in  rank,  little 
limited  in  worldly  wealth,  who  when  his  son  was  rejected  by  the 
constituency  of  the  little  town  at  his  gate,  forthwith  cut  off  his 
annual  dole  of  coals  and  flannel.  It  was  a  poor  thing  to  do.  And 
the  punishment  did  not  fall  upon  the  guilty.  The  poor  souls  who 
got  a  little  warmth  and  comfort  as  Christmas  came,  cared  not  a 
doit  who  represented  them  at  Westminster :  never  had  a  vote : 
and  had  they  possessed  such  a  thing,  would  gladly  have  given  it 
to  the  cheery  and  pleasant  son  of  the  great  House :  who  had,  in 
fact,  entreated  his  father  not  to  take  that  line.  But,  as  in  all  war, 
the  suffering  falls  on  the  wrong  people.  The  brutal  ministry 
which  sends  many  youths,  every  one  somebody's  boy,  out  to  un- 
speakable torture,  and  which  ruins  many  little  homes,  and  brings 
misery  on  countless  poor  women  and  children,  which  covers  acres 
of  ground  with  the  rent  fragments  of  human  bodies,  will  never 
suffer  anything.  Since  my  childhood,  I  have  accepted  heartily 
the  sentiment  of  the  poor  French  girl,  *  Lefe^  them  that  make  the 
quarrels  be  the  only  men  to  fight ! '  And  thinking  of  things 
within  the  knowledge  of  every  reader  of  this  page,  of  things  done 
not  merely  by  the  originators  of  war,  but  by  many  others,  specially 
of  certain  hoary  reprobates  quite  well  known  about  the  west  end 
of  London,  I  am  constrained  to  testify  that  Hell  is  a  most  needful 
Institution  :  and  that  a  good  many  mortals  on  whom  I  could  lay 
my  hand  (would  it  bore  the  knout),  would  be  the  right  men  in  the 
right  place  there,  and  had  best  abide  there  indefinitely. 

One  has  known  divers  human  beings  to  whom  one  looked  up 
with  inexpressible  reverence,  having  beheld  and  heard  them 
making  a  public  appearance  for  which  they  were  fully  prepared, 
say,  making  a  great  speech,  or  preaching  a  sermon  on  a  grand 
occasion  :  but  ah  !  the  sorrowful  disillusionment  when  one  made 
their  personal  acquaintance !  They  disappointed  us :  in  the 
strongest  sense  of  the  sad  word.  For  there  are  those,  little  like 
Goldsmith  in  any  other  respect,  who  are  exactly  as  he  was  in  one : 
*  Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talked  like  poor  PoU.'  Only, 
indeed,  like  a  very  small  and  undeveloped  angel :  but  there  was 
no  doubt  whatsoever  as  to  the  resemblance  to  Poll.  It  appeared 
as  though,  when  the  mind  was  driven  at  the  deliberate  rate  of 
writing,  it  turned  off  admirable  sense :  but  when  driven  at  the 
more  rapid  rate  of  talking,  it  turned  off  utter  foolishness.  It  is  a 
more  serious  disappointment  to  find,  probably  after  long  time, 
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that  one  on  whom  you  had  counted  as  a  warm  friend,  had  in  &ct, 
on  a  critical  occasion,  done  his  little  worst  to  trip  you  up.  But 
people  will  never  think  alike  of  matters  which  involve  personal 
offence:  and  it  is  quite  possible  the  mortal  thought  he  had 
reason  to  complain  of  you.  As  a  lad,  one  was  disappointed  to 
find  that  a  man  to  whom  the  nation  gave  fifteen  thousand  a  year 
for  the  use  of  his  intellect  was  in  truth  very  inferior  to  another, 
possibly  a  Scottish  Professor,  who  was  thought  adequately  paid 
with  about  seven  hundred.  How  many  Archbishops  of  York  or 
Bishops  of  Winchester  were  equal  to  Principal  Tulloch  or  Principal 
Caird  ?  It  was  a  blow  to  an  enthusiastic  youth,  to  know  the 
relations  which  actually  existed  between  Dickens  and  Christmas. 
There  was  a  youth  who,  when  toiling  awfully  hard  at  a  Scottish 
University,  and,  in  the  brief  talc  of  holidays  allowed  at  the  sacred 
time,  taking  only  the  hallowed  day  itself  as  one  of  rest,  used  to 
think  how  happy  Dickens  must  be  as  the  blessed  season  came 
round.  This,  for  reasons  which  every  reader  of  certain  of  his 
books  will  understand.  The  biography  smote  that  lad.  It  showed 
that  at  least  two  very  miserable  Christmas-times  came  to  him. 
Most  have  sympathised  with  him  cordially  in  what  he  suffered 
when  the  publisher's  account  came  in  as  to  the  Christmae-Garol. 
Even  worse  was  the  long  Christmas-day  of  dismal  railway  travel 
in  America :  whereon  he  and  his  companion  by  common  consent 
never  alluded,  once,  to  the  day  that  was  passing  over  them:  the 
great  genius  himself  being  under  what  one  who  knew  it  too  well 
called  the  '  blackness  of  darkness.' 

When  we  were  little  boys,  I  fancy  we  all  knew  human  beings 
whom  we  believed  to  know  everything.  It  was  a  disappointment, 
after  a  few  years,  to  find  they  did  not.  We  have  all  known  one 
or  two  persons  who  would  give  the  most  preposterous  answer  to  a 
question  put  to  them,  rather  than  give  the  true  one  :  which  was 

*  I  do  not  know.'  Clearly  comes  back  the  departed  day  where- 
upon I  asked  somebody  what  was  the  Latin  for  Andrew.  The 
reply  was  instant :  And/rewvms.     So,  what  is  the  Latin  for  coat. 

*  Oh,  Goatibus.^  Breakfast  was  Breakfastibvs,  But  wisdom  is 
better  than  knowledge :  and  it  was  even  a  greater  blow  to  find 
that  one  whom  we  had  believed  to  be  the  wisest  of  men,  was  in 
fact  extremely  foolish.  Even  such  was  the  revered  relative  who 
said  to  two  little  boys,  '  You  have  been  trained  to  think  your 
father  a  very  eminent  man :  you  must  know  that  he  is  a  very 
poor  stick.'  Such  sayings  can  never  be  forgotten.  They  ought 
not  to  be.     Yet  that  mortal,  so  little  knowing,  or  perhaps  carinff, 
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what  such  a  remark  was  to  little  boys,  homesick  and  unhappy 
abready,  had  many  good  qualities :  even,  as  one,  really  a  great  and 
good  man,  may  lutve  the  ficiiling  of  constantly  telling  what  a  great 
admirer  called  ^8*  ^  Oh,  Jenkinson's  fibs  are  past  praying  for ' : 
even  such  were  the  words  of  one  who  was  himself  a  very  clever 
man.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  poorer  characteristic  of 
certain  persons,  than  an  unceasing  determination  to  take  down 
and  mortify  their  acquaintances.  Perhaps  not  through  malignity : 
only  through  coarseness  of  nature.  An  old  cleric  once  said  to  a 
young  man  who  had  published  some  volumes  which  had  been  very 
successful,  *  Your  popularity  is  quite  gone.'  There  was  no  call 
earthly  to  say  such  a  thing,  even  if  it  had  been  true.  And,  in 
fact,  it  was  quite  the  reverse.  But  the  aged  cleric  wished  it  had 
been  true.  Thus  Brougham,  when  some  of  Lord  Campbell's 
later  biographies  sold  wonderfully,  explained  to  that  judge  and 
author  that  *  people  had  to  make  up  their  sets.'  If  the  reader 
cares  to  be  disappointed  in  eminent  men,  there  is  no  volume 
known  to  me  which  will  disappoint  him  so  effectually  as  the  pub- 
lished Correspondence  of  Mr.  Macvey  Napier,  long  the  editor  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  Some  months  ago,  I  stood  by  Brougham's 
grave  in  the  Protestant  Cemetery  of  Cannes.  Those  lamentable 
letters  to  Mr.  Napier  thrust  themselves  painfully  between  one, 
and  the  really  great  doings  of  that  most  extraordinary  man.  I 
wish  I  had  never  read  them.  So  malignant,  so  wrongheaded,  so 
depreciatory  of  everyone  but  himself,  so  dishonest,  so  outrageously 
conceited.  No  wonder  that  he  was  kept  out  of  the  Chancellor- 
ship. Who  could  work,  in  kindly  loyalty  and  confidence,  with 
such  a  man  ?  Who  could  trust  him  ?  And  to  be  trustworthy  is 
everything.  A  character  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit  says  that  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  a  friend  was,  that  he  was  always  waiting 
round  the  comer.  A  most  amiable  and  truthful  man,  who  had 
studied  at  the  great  University  of  Biafra,  in  the  Hittite  country, 
told  me  that  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  a  fellow-student  was, 
that '  you  could  not  trust  him  round  the  comer.'  It  was  a  strange 
and  undesirable  idiosyncrasy.  I  came  to  know  him,  slightly,  in 
Siberia  and  Australia,  long  after :  one  always  felt  that  a  few  sen- 
tences uttered  by  him  cautioned  you  seriously  not  to  trust  him. 
Very  few  did,  and  those  very  stupid.  Yet  he  did  useful  work  in 
his  day.  I  believe  he  occasionally  meant  well.  I  mean,  unselfishly 
well. 

It  was  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine  (gone,  like  so  many)  who 
more  than  once  told  to  me  a  story  in  which  I  knew  he  was  impart- 
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ing  some  of  bis  personal  experience.  A  Scottish  parson  was 
attending  a  funeral  in  his  own  chnrchyard*  The  service  over,  and 
dust  given  to  dust,  the  green  sod  smoothed  down  over  the  narrow 
bed,  the  company  departed.  But  a  worthy  man  remained  behind, 
and  approached  the  parson  with  a  solemn  &ce,  as  though  for 
serious  talk,  '  Div  ye  ken  what  I  aye  think  at  a  funeral  ? '  Many 
serious  reflections  have  come  to  one  there ;  and  the  clergyman 
expected  some  befitting  thought.  '  No :  what  is  it  you  id  ways 
think  ? '  The  answer  was,  '  I  aye  think  Tm  desperate  gledd  it's 
no  me.'  The  incumbent  of  that  parish  was  mortified.  So,  T 
fancy,  was  a  frightfully  long  and  dismally  dreary  preacher,  who 
came  long  ago  to  minister  at  a  church  once  well  known  to  me. 
When  he  came  to  the  vestry  to  get  into  his  robes  (such  as  they 
were),  a  learned  and  delightful  old  gentleman,  a  law-professor, 
said  to  him,  in  kindly  tones,  *  We  know  you  tend  to  be  rather 
long.  Now  in  this  church  we  don't  like  long  sermons.'  ^  Ah/  said 
the  dismal  orator  (it  is  only  just  to  say  with  much  simplicity  and 
good  nature),  ^  my  sermon  naturally  divides  itself:  I  will  give  you 
just  the  first  half  of  it.'  I  understand  the  text  was,  '  Ye  have 
need  of  patience ' :  and  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  perfect 
sympathy  of  the  congregation  that  afternoon  with  his  text,  if  not 
with  his  sermon :  which  I  fancy  nobody  listened  to.  He  gave 
that  first  half :  and  on  returning  to  the  vestry  he  said  to  the 
lovable  law-professor,  *  You  see,  I  have  been  very  short  to-day ; 
only  three  quarters  of  an  hour.'  That  was  esteemed  as  short  in 
those  days.  Begularly,  each  afternoon  for  certain  months,  I 
preached  from  that  pulpit  for  fifty  minutes.  We  have  learnt 
better  now.  *  Yes,'  said  the  professor,  in  kindly  mood,  ^  When  I 
looked  at  my  watch  I  found  you  had  been  only  three  quarters  of 
an  hour.  But,  do  you  know,  when  you  were  going  on,  I  thought 
it  was  about  two  hours  and  a  half.'  The  words  were  said  with  an 
open  and  artless  visage.  But  the  honest  preacher  felt  them  as  a 
blow.  For,  though  an  able  and  useful  man,  he  was  wholly  devoid 
of  common  sense  in  the  matter  of  the  length  for  which  he  would 
thrust  himself  upon  an  unhappy  audience.  And  as  he  never 
wearied  of  hearing  himself  holding  forth  in  church,  or  roaring 
away  in  an  awful  manner  in  a  speech,  he  had  not  taken  it  in 
that  other  people  would  be  mortally  sick  of  him.  I  have  known 
him  more  than  once  scraped  down  at  a  friendly  meeting  of  three 
thousand,  where  eight  men  were  to  speak,  after  he  had  tortured 
the  assemblage  for  more  than  an  hour.  Yet  he  had  a  few  toadies, 
who  cracked  him  up.     Tulloch  used  to  tell  how  in  a  cerlein 
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gathering,  he  was  going  on  .yelling  in  a  way  to  make  your  blood 
run  cold,  when  a  certain  humorous  auditor  exclaimed  '  Speak 
out!'  It  never  entered  into  the  orator's  head  but  that  tJbe 
request  was  made  in  all  seriousness :  and  turning  to  the  man  who 
had  oounselled  him  he  yelled,  for  a  space,  about  three  times 
louder  than  before :  till  a  general  roar  of  laughter  stopped  him. 
He  never  saw  why  the  people  laughed.  I  never  fully  understood 
what  Sydney  Smith  meant  by  being  ^  preached  to  death  by  mad 
curates,'  till  in  my  youth  I  was  obliged,  not  unfinequently,  to 
hear  that  good  man's  howls  and  yells. 

He  was  not  of  my  acquaintance,  that  country  parson  who  went 
to  see  a  humble  parishioner,  and  if  possible  to  comfort  him  some 
little  under  heavy  trouble  which  had  befiftllen*  The  pastor  found 
the  homely  old  man  in  his  desolate  cottage,  alone.  He  said  many 
things :  and  added  that  we  must  try  to  take  all  affliction  humbly, 
as  appointed  to  us  by  Providence.  'Yes/  said  the  good  old 
man,  who  was  imperfectly  instructed  in  theology:  'That's  right 
enough,  that  is ;  but  somehow  that  there  Old  Providence  have 
bin  agin  me  all  along;  but  I  reckon  as  there's  Ont  Above 
as'U  put  a  stopper  on  he  if  he  go  too  fur.'  .  My  work  has 
been  in  a  country  which  is  well  educated:  in  comparison  say 
with  Spain :  where  of  a  population  of  eighteeii  millions,  sixteen 
millions  cannot  read  or  write.  I  have  married  couples  innu- 
merable :  the  couple,  and  the  witnesses,  could  with  I  think  only 
a  single  exception  sign  their  names  as  well  as  Dean  Stanley 
could :  indeed  better.  While  Charles  Kingsley  told  me  long  ago, 
that  with  him,  in  like  circumstances,  not  one  in  fifty  could  write. 
Yet  even  here,  I  have  met  singular  blunders  in  the  metaphysics 
of  religion;  but  never  anything  like  that  sad  confusion.  Had 
that  poor  old  man  gone  to  church  all  his  life  ?  Had  the  preacher 
done  his  utmost  to  be  understanded  by  the  people  who  heard 
him  ?  Still,  it  was  a  woman  of  forty,  Scottish  by  birth,  who  told 
me  when  I  went  into  her  dwelling  in  a  parish  fieu:  away,  that  she 
belonged  to  the  Letter  Dissents.  I  had  never  heard  of  that  sect, 
and  sought  explanation.  All  she  could  do  was  to  repeat  the 
remarkable  words.  But  when  I  questioned  her  as  to  the  beliefs 
of  her  friends  there,  she  made  some  statements  which  brought  a 
gleam  of  light.  I  discovered  that  she  meant  Latter-day  Saints : 
and  that  she  was  a  Mormon.  That  rational  beings,  in  large 
numbers,  from  England  and  even  firom  Scotland,  could  accept  the 
unutterable  rubbish  of  the  Mormon  creed,  is  indeed  a  lamentable 
fact,  which  shakes  our  trust  in  human   rationaUtjr.      It  was 
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doubtless  rather  of  the  moral  than  of  the  intellectrial  ade  of 
homanity  that  Fred^ck  the  Great  was  thinking,  when  he 
uttered  an  awfdl  estimate  of  the  Bace,  which  I  have  more  than 
once  heard  Fronde  repeat  with  an  awe-stricken  countenance,  and 
in  a  very  low  voice.  Assuredly,  they  have  not  been  the  worthiest 
specimens  of  mankind  who  have  spoken  worst  of  it.  And  however 
energetic,  resourceful,  and  masterful  Frederick  may  have  been,  I 
suppose  that  if  we  believe  in  Bight  and  Wrong,  he  was  about  as* 
bad  as  man  can  be. 

But  let  us  cease.  We  have  had  enough  of  this.  I  think  I 
have  exorcised  a  painful  line  of  reflection  which  has  pressed  itself 
on  me  for  several  days,  by  committing  it  to  these  pages.  It  need 
not  be  saidlhat  not  one  of  countless  instances  which  backed  it  up 
IS  set  down  here.  The  writer  has  been  frequently  disappointed  in 
his  fellow-creatures :  but  he  keeps  these  things  to  himself.  No 
doubt,  when  we  see  long  and  closely  into  our  acquaintances,  we 
see  spots  on  the  sun :  we  discern  the  seamy  side :  the  little  weak- 
nesses are  in  evidence.  If,  by  people  who  have  disappointed  one, 
we  meant  all  who  now  and  then  slightly  vex  us,  come  short  of  the 
perfection  we  desire,  show  just  a  little  wrong-headedness,  a  little 
vanity,  a  little  temper,  a  little  incapacity  to  take  in  or  to 
remember  what  we  say  to  them,  or  to  say  it  short  will  not  accept 
us  as  their  in&llible  guide,  and  do  exactly  what  we  wish,  then 
probably  the  order,  if  followed  folly  up,  would  coincide  with  *  all 
people  that  on  earth  do  dwell.'  But  I  have  been  thinking  only  of 
those  who  finally,  permanently,  or  on  some  great  testing  occasion, 
disappointed  and  vexed  us.  They  are  too  many.  And  probably, 
in  some  cases,  the  &ult  was  our  own. 

Let  me  testify,  thankfully,  there  have  been  many  who  never 
disappointed  one.  The  better  they  were  known,  they  were  held  in 
the  higher  estimation  and  the  warmer  affection.  One  remembers 
thos^  who  have  left  us,  with  a  touched^heart :  Helps,  Froude,  the 
Autocrat.  Then,  abiding  with  us,  the  new  Principal  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  Story.  First  of  all,  A.  Winton,  who  passed  on  the 
day  which  has  again  come  round :  and  next  to  him,  dear  Skelton, 
too  short  a  time  Sir  John.  He  went.to  the  Scottish  Bar.  ^  A  plea- 
sant profession,  with  the  prospect  of  being  a  Judge  at  the  end.'  But 
Literature,  not  Law,  was  his  field.  And  he  disliked  pretension : 
also  humbug:  specially  in  high  rank.  It  was  awful,  when  he 
called  one  of  the  chief  of  men  ^  a  little  bantam.'  Oh,  what  would 
the  man  have  said,  had  he  known  in  his  day  ?  Blasphemy  is  no 
word  to  express  my  dear  friend's  frightful  audacity !     Worse  than 
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when  yon  said  to  me,  yon  whom  we  miss  continnally  even  yet, 
*  Ck>nfonnd  the  Human  Race.'  Worse  than  when  Porson,  unable 
to  stick  in  his  latch-key  for  that  he  was  intoxicated,  said  '  Con- 
found the  Nature  of  Things ! '  I  grieve  to  say  it,  the  actual  word 
was  not  Confound* 

It  may  be  cynical.  But,  after  all,  I  am  firee  to  say  I  have 
known  people  in  whom  I  was  never  disappointed.  Never  once. 
Because  I  never  expected  any  good  of  them.  It  is  as  with  the 
unworthy  soul  whose  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond.  Sad  to  say, 
each  was  worth  nothing. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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WHEN  I  explored  the  rich  country  of  South  Devon  for  myself, 
on  foot,  ignorant  of  what  others  had  found  to  admire  in 
it,  and  of  all  that  the  guide-books  tell  you,  the  discovery  which 
pleased  me  best  and  made  me  proudest  was  that  of  the  village  of 
Branscombe. 

At  a  place  where   I  passed   the  night  I  was  told  that  by 
keeping  on  in  the  direction  I  was  walking  I  should  eventually 
strike  the  coast  at  or  near  this  seaside  village.     The  name  was 
new  to  me,  but  hearing  that  it  was  well  away  from  any  fashionable 
resort,  it  seemed  a  good  place  to  be  in.      Further  information 
about  the  unknown  village  came  to  me  in  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
way  in  the  course  of  my  tramp  on  the  following  morning.     A 
hotter  walk  I  never  walked — no,  not  even  when  journeying  over  a 
sunburnt,  treeless  savannah,  nearer  than  Devon  by  many  degrees 
to  the  burning  Line.      One  wonders  why  that  part  of  Devon 
which  lies  between  the  Exe  and  the  Axe  seems  actually  hotter 
than  other  regions  that  have  a  very  much  higher  temperature. 
After  some  hours  of  walking,  with  not  a  little  of  uphill  and  down- 
hill, I  began  to  find  the  heat  wellnigh  intolerable.     I  was  on  a 
hard,  dusty,  glaring  road,  shut  in  by  dusty  hedges  on  either  side. 
Not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring;  not  a  bird  sang;  on  the  vast 
sky  not  a  cloud  appeared.     If  the  vertical  sun  had  poured  down 
water  instead  of  light  and  heat  on  me  my  clothing  could  not  have 
clung  to  me  more  uncomfortably.     Coming  at  length  to  a  group 
of  two  or  three  small  cottages  at  the  roadside,  I  went  into  one 
and  asked  for  something  to  quench  my  thirst — cyder  or  milk. 
There  was  only  water  to  be  had,  but  it  was  good  to  drink,  and  the 
woman  of  the  cottage  was  so  pretty  and  pleasant  that  I  was  glad 
to  rest  an  hour  and  talk  with  her  in  her  cool  kitchen.     There  are 
English  counties  where  it  would  perhaps  be  said  of  such  a  woman 
that  she  was  one  in  a  thousand ;  but  the  Devonians  are  a  comely 
race ;   in  that  blessed  county  the  prettiest  peasants  are  not  all 
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diligently  gathered  with  the  dew  on  them  and  sent  away  to  supply 
the  London  flower-market.  Among  the  best-looking  women  of 
the  peasant  class  there  are  two  distinct  types — the  rich  in  colour, 
and  the  colonrless.  A  majority  are  perhaps  intermediate,  bnt  the 
two  extreme  types  may  be  found  in  any  village  or  hamlet ;  and 
when  seen  side  by  side — the  lily  and  the  rose,  not  to  say  the 
peony — they  oflFer  a  strange  and  beautiful  contrast. 

This  woman,  in  spite  of  the  burning  climate,  was  white  as  any 
pale  town  lady;  and  although  she  was  the  mother  of  several 
children,  the  face  was  extremely  youthful  in  appearance;  it 
seemed  indeed  almost  girlish  in  its  delicacy  and  innocent  expres- 
sion when  she  looked  up  at  me  with  h^  \Axib  eyes  shaded  by  her 
white  sun-bonnet.  The  children  were  five  or  rix  in  number, 
ranging  from  a  boy  of  ten  to  a  baby  in  her  arms — all  clean  and 
healthy  looking,  with  bright,  fun-loving  faces. 

I  mentioned  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  Branscombe,  and 
inquired  the  distance. 

*  Branscombe— are  you  going  there  ?  Oh,  I  wonder  what  you 
will  think  of  Branscombe ! '  she  exclaimed,  her  white  cheeks  flush- 
ing, her  innocent  eyes  sparkling  with  excitem^it. 

What  was  Branscombe  to  h^,  I  returned  with  indifiference ; 
and  what  did  it  matter  what  any  stranger  thought  of  it  ? 

*  But  it  is  my  home ! '  she  answered,  looking  hurt  at  my  care- 
less words.  'I  was  bom  there,  and  married  there,  and  have 
always  lived  at  Branscombe  with  my  people  until  my  husband 
got  work  in  this  place ;  then  we  had  to  leave  h<mie  and  come  and 
live  in  this  cottage.' 

And  as  I  began  to  show  interest  she  w^it  on  to  teU  me 
that  Branscombe  was,  oh,  such  a  dear,  queer,  fimny  old  place ! 
That  she  had  been  to  other  villages  and  towns — Axmouth,  and 
Seaton,  and  Beer,  and  to  8aloombe  Begis  and  Sidmouth,  and  once 
to  Exeter ;  but  never  had  she  seen  a  place  like  Branscombe — not 
one  that  she  liked  half  so  well.  How  strange  that  I  had  never 
been  there — had  never  hewrd  of  it!  People  that  went  there 
sometimes  laughed  at  it  at  first,  because  it  was  such  a  fiomy, 
tumbledown  old  place ;  but  they  always  said  afterwards  that  there 
was  no  such  sweet  spot. 

Her  enthusiasm  was  very  delightful ;  and,  when  baby  cried,  in 
the  excitement  of  talk  she  opened  her  breast  and  fed  it  b^ore 
me.  A  pretty  sight.  But  for  the  pure  white,  blue-veined  skin 
she  might  have  been  taken  for  a  woman  of  Spain — ^the  most 
natural,  perhaps  the  most  lovable,  of  the  daughters  of  earth.   But 
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all  at  once  she  remembered  that  I  was  a  stranger,  and  with  a 
blush  turned  aside  and  covered  her  fair  skin.  Her  shame,  too, 
like  her  first  simple  unconscious  action,  was  natural ;  for  we  live 
in  a  cooler  climate,  and  are  accustomed  to  more  clothing  than 
the  Spanish ;  and  our  closer  covering  has  '  entered  the  soul/  as 
the  late  Professor  Kitchen  Parker  would  have  said;  and  that 
which  was  only  becoming  modesty  in  the  English  woman  would 
in  the  Spanish  seem  rank  prudishness. 

In  the  afternoon  I  came  to  a  slender  stream,  clear  and  swift, 
Tunning  between  the  hills  that  rose,  round,  and  large,  and  high, 
on  either  hand,  like  vast  downs,  some  grassy,  others  wooded. 
This  was  the  Branscombe,  and,  following  it,  I  came  to  the  village ; 
then,  for  a  short  mile,  my  way  ran  by  a  winding  path  with  the 
babbling  stream  below  me  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
widely  separated  groups  and  little  rows  of  thatched  cottages. 

Finally,  I  came  to  the  last  and  largest  group  of  all,  the  end  of 
the  village  nearest  to  the  sea,  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the 
shingly  beach.  Here  I  was  glad  to  rest.  Above,  on  the  giant 
downs,  were  stony  waste  places,  and  heather  and  gorse,  where  the 
rabbits  lived,  and  had  for  neighbours  the  adder,  linnet,  and  wheat- 
ear,  and  the  small  grey  titlark  that  soared  up  and  dropped  back 
to  earth  all  day  to  his  tinkling  little  tune.  On  the  summit  of 
the  cliff  I  had  everything  I  wanted  and  had  come  to  seek — the 
wildness  and  fireedom  of  untilled  earth;  an  unobstructed  pro- 
spect, hills  beyond  hills  of  malachite,  stretching  away  along  the 
coast  into  infinitude,  long  leagues  of  red  sea-wall  and  the  wide 
expanse  and  everlasting  freshness  of  ocean.  And  the  village 
itself,  the  little  old  straggling  place  that  had  so  grand  a  setting, 
I  quickly  found  that  the  woman  in  the  cottage  had  not  succeeded 
in  giving  me  a  false  impression  of  her  dear  home.  It  was  just 
such  a  quaint,  unimproved,  old-world,  restful  place  as  she  had 
painted.  It  was  surprising  to  find  that  there  were  many  visitors, 
and  one  wondered  where  they  could  all  stow  themselves.  The 
explanation  was  that  those  who  visited  Branscombe  knew  it,  and 
preferred  its  hovels  to  the  palaces  of  the  feishionable  seaside 
towns.  No  cottage  was  too  mean  to  have  its  guest.  I  saw  a  lady 
push  open  the  cracked  and  warped  door  of  an  old  bam  and  go  in, 
pulling  the  door  to  after  her — it  was  her  bed-sitting-room.  I 
watched  a  party  of  pretty,  merry  girls  marching,  single-file,  down 
a  narrow  path  past  a  pigstye,  then  climb  up  a  ladder  to  the 
window  of  a  loft  at  the  back  of  a  stone  cottage,  and  disappear 
within.      It  was    their  bedroom.      The  relations  between  the 
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villagers  and  their  visitors  were  more  intimate  and  kind  than  is 
usual.  They  lived  more  together,  and  were  more  free  and  easy 
in  company.  The  men  weie  mostly  £Eurm  labourers,  and  afl^ 
their  day's  work  they  would  sit  out  of  doors  on  the  ground  to 
smoke  their  pipes ;  and  where  the  narrow,  crooked  little  street 
was  narrowest — at  my  end  of  the  village — when  two  men  would 
sit  opposite  each  other,  e€tch  at  his  own  door,  with  legs  stretched 
out  before  them,  their  boots  would  very  nearly  touch  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  When  walking  one  had  to  step  over  their  legs ;  or, 
if  socially  inclined,  one  could  stand  by  and  join  in  the'  conversa- 
tion. When  daylight  faded  the  village  was  very  dark — no  lamp 
for  the  visitors — and  very  silent,  only  the  low  murmur  of  the 
sea  on  the  shingle  was  audible,  and  the  gurgling  sound  of  a  swift 
streamlet  flowing  from  the  hill  above  and  hurrying  through  the 
village  to  mingle  with  the  Branscombe  lower  down  in  the 
meadows.  Such  a  profound  darkness  and  quiet  one  expects  in  an 
inland  agricultural  village ;  here,  where  there  were  visitors  from 
many  distant  towns,  it  was  novel  and  infinitely  refreshing.  No 
sooner  was  it  dark  than  all  were  in  bed  and  asleep ;  not  one  square 
patch  of  yellow  light  was  visible.  To  enjoy  the  sensation  I  went 
out  and  sat  down,  and  listened  alone  to  the  liquid  rippling 
warbling  sound  of  the  swift-flowing  streamlet — that  sweet  low 
music  of  running  water  to  which  the  reed-warbler  had  listened 
thousands  of  years  ago,  striving  to  imitate  it,  until  his  running 
rippling  song  was  perfect. 

A  fresh  surprise  and  pleasure  awaited  me  when  I  explored  the 
coast  east  of  the  village ;  it  was  bold  and  precipitous  in  places, 
and  from  the  summit  of  the  cliflF  a  very  fine  view  of  the  coast-line 
on  either  hand  could  be  obtained.  Best  of  all,  the  face  of  the 
cliflF  itself  was  the  breeding  place  of  some  hundreds  of  herring- 
gulls.  The  eggs  at  the  period  of  my  visit  were  not  yet  hatched, 
but  highly  incubated,  and  at  that  stage  both  parents  are  almost 
constantly  at  home,  as  if  in  a  state  of  anxious  suspense*  I  had 
seen  a  good  many  colonies  of  this  gull  before  at  various  breeding 
stations  on  the  coast — south,  west,  and  east — but  never  in  con- 
ditions so  singularly  favourable  as  at  this  spot.  From  the  vale 
where  the  Branscombe  pours  its  clear  waters  through  rough  masses 
of  shingle  into  the  sea  the  ground  to  the  east  rises  steeply  to  a 
height  of  nearly  five  hundred  feet ;  the  cliflF  is  thus  not  nearly  so 
high  as  many  another,  but  it  has  features  of  peculiar  interest. 
Here,  in  some  former  time,  there  has  been  a  landslip,  a  large  portion 
of  the  cliflF  at  its  highest  part  falling  below  and  forming  a  sloping 
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mass  of  chalky  soil  mingled  with  huge  fragments  of  rock,  which 
lies  like  a  buttress  against  the  vertical  precipice  and  seems  to  lend 
it  support.  The  fall  must  have  occurred  a  very  long  time  back, 
as  the  vegetation  that  overspreads  the  rude  slope — hawthorn, 
furze,  and  ivy — has  an  ancient  look.  Here  are  huge  masses  of 
rock  standing  isolated,  that  resemble  in  their  forms  ruined  castles, 
towers  and  churches,  some  of  them  completely  overgrown  with 
ivy.  On  this  rough  slope,  under  the  shelter  of  the  cliflF,  with  the 
sea  at  its  feet,  the  villagers  have  formed  their  cultivated  patches. 
The  patches,  wildly  irregular  in  form,  some  on  such  steeply  sloping 
ground  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they  must  have  been  cultivated 
on  all  fours,  are  divided  from  each  other  by  ridges  and  by  masses 
of  rock,  deep  fissures  in  the  earth,  strips  of  bramble  and  thorn 
and  furze  bushes.  Altogether  the  effect  was  very  singular ;  the 
huge  rough  mass  of  jumbled  rock  and  soil,  the  ruin  wrought  by 
Nature  in  one  of  her  Cromwellian  moods,  and,  scattered  irregularly 
about  its  surface,  the  plots  or  patches  of  cultivated  smoothness — 
potato  rows  like  parallel  lines  ruled  on  a  grey  ground,  and  big, 
blue-green,  equidistant  cabbage-globes — each  plot  with  its  firinge 
of  spike-like  onion  leaves,  crinkled  parsley,  and  other  garden 
herbs.  Here  the  villagers  come  by  a  narrow,  steep,  and  difficult 
path  they  have  made,  to  dig  in  their  plots ;  while,  overhead,  the 
gulls,  careless  of  their  presence,  pass  and  repass  wholly  occupied 
with  their  own  affairs. 

I  spent  hours  of  rare  happiness  at  this  spot  in  watching  the 
birds.     I  could  not  have  seen  and  heard  them  to  such  advantage 
if  their  breeding  place  had  been  shared  with  other  species.    Here 
the  herring-gulls  had  the  rock  to  themselves,  and  looked  their 
best  in  their  foam-white  and  pearl-grey  plumage  and  yellow  legs 
and  beaks.      While  I   watched  them  they  watched  me ;   not 
gathered  in  groups,  but  singly  or  in  pairs,  scattered  up  and  down 
all  over  the  face  of  the  precipice  above  me,  perched  on  ledges  and 
on  jutting  points  of  rock.     Standing  motionless  thus,  beautiful  in 
form  and  colour,  they  looked  like  sculptured  figures  of  gulls,  set 
up  on  the  projections  against  the  rough  dark  wall  of  rock,  just  as 
sculptured  figures  of  angels  and  saintly  men  and  women  are  placed 
in  niches  on  a  cathedral  front.     At  fijrst  they  appeared  quite  in- 
different to  my  presence,  although  in  some  instances  near  enough 
for  their  yellow  irides  to  be  visible.     While  unalarmed  they  were 
very  silent,  standing  in  that  clear  sunshine  that  gave  their  white- 
ness something  of  a  crystalline  appearance ;  or  flying  to  and  fro 
along  the  face  of  the  cliff,  purely  for  the  delight  of  bathing  in  the 
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warm  lucent  air.  Gradually  a  change  came  over  them*  One  by 
one  those  that  were  on  the  wing  dropped  on  to  some  projection, 
until  they  had  all  settled  down,  and,  letting  my  eyes  range  up 
and  down  over  the  huge  wall  of  rock,  it  was  plain  to  see  that  aU 
the  birds  were  watching  me.  They  had  made  the  discovery  that 
I  was  a  stranger.  In  my  rough  old  travel-stained  clothes  and 
tweed  hat  I  might  have  passed  for  a  Branscombe  villager,  but  I 
did  no  hoeing  and  digging  in  one  of  the  cultivated  patches ;  and 
when  I  deliberately  sat  down  on  a  rock  to  watch  th^n,  they 
noticed  it  and  became  suspicions ;  and  as  time  went  on  and  I 
still  remained  immovable,  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  them,  the  sna- 
picicm  and  anxiety  increased  and  turned  to  fear ;  and  those  that 
were  sitting  on  their  nests  got  up  and  came  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  rock,  to  gaze  with  the  others  and  join  in  the  loud  chorus  of 
alarm.  It  was  a  wonderful  sound.  Not  like  the  tempest  of  noise 
that  may  be  heard  at  the  breeding  season  at  Lundy  Island,  and 
at  many  other  stations  where  birds  of  several  species  mix  their 
various  voices — the  yammeris  and  the  yowlis,  and  skrykking, 
screeking,  skrymming  scowlis,  and  meickle  noyes  and  shontes,  of 
old  Dunbar's  wonderful  onomatopoetic  lines.  Here  there  was  only 
one  species,  with  a  clear  resonant  cry,  and  as  every  bird  uttered 
that  one  cry,  and  no  other,  a  totally  different  effect  was  produced. 
The  herring-gull  and  lesser  black-b&cked  gull  resemble  each  oth^ 
in  language  as  they  do  in  general  appearance ;  both  have  very 
powerful  and  clear  voices  unlike  the  guttural  black-headed  and 
common  gull.  But  the  herring-gull  has  a  shriller,  more  piercing 
voice,  and  resembles  the  black-backed  species  just  as,  in  human 
voices,  a  boy's  clear  treble  resembles  a  baritone.  Both  birds  have 
a  variety  of  notes ;  and  both,  when  the  neat  is  threatened  with 
danger,  utter  one  powerful  importunate  cry,  which  is  repeated 
incessantly  until  the  danger  is  over.  And  as  the  birds  breed  in 
communities,  often  very  populous,  and  all  clamour  together,  the 
effect  of  so  many  powerful  and  unisonant  voices  is  very  grand ; 
but  it  differs  in  the  two  species,  owing  to  the  quidity  of  their 
voices  being  different ;  the  storm  of  sound  produced  by  the  black- 
backs  is  deep  and  solemn,  while  that  of  the  herring-guUs  has  a 
ringing  sharpness  that  is  almost  metallic. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  case  I  am  describing  the  effsct  of 
sharpness  and  resonance  was  heightened  by  the  position  of  the 
birds,  perched  motionless,  scattered  about  on  the  lace  of  the  per- 
pendicular wall  of  rock,  all  with  their  beaks  turned  in  my  direc- 
tion, raining  their  cries  upon  me.   It  was  not  a  monot<moi:»  storm 
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of  cries,  but  rose  and  fell ;  for  after  two  or  three  minntes  the 
excitement  would  abate  somewhat  and  the  cries  grow  fewer  and 
fewer;  then  the  infection  would  spread  again,  bird  aft^r  bird 
joining  the  outcry;  and  after  a  while  there  would  be  another 
lull,  and  so  on,  wave  following  wave  of  sound.  I  could  have 
spent  hours,  and  the  hours  would  have  seemed  like  minutes, 
listening  to  that  strange  chorus  of  ringing  chiming  cries,  so 
novel  was  its  effect,  and  unlike  that  of  any  other  tempest  of 
sound  produced  by  birds  which  I  had  ever  heard. 

W.  H.  Hudson, 
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WHEN  Margaret  informed  me  that  she  intended  to  travel  third 
class  from  Naples  to  Messina  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
human  nature,  and  gaining  insight  into  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Italian  peasantry,  I  agreed  at  once,  and  remarked  that  I 
admired  her  spirit.  A  disagreeable  person  might  have  associated 
this  resolution  with  a  recent  purchase  of  mosaics  and  Roman  pearls^ 
but  as  no  good  ever  results  from  being  smart  at  a  friend's  expense, 
I  made  a  point  of  taking  Margaret's  spasmodic  economies  seriously, 
and  in  this  instance  resigned  myself  to  the  discomfort  with  what 
good  grace  I  might. 

We  booked  third  class  therefore,  and  Margaret  divided  re- 
sponsibilities by  leaving  me  to  wrestle  with  the  baggage,  while 
she  strolled  down  the  platform,  peering  into  one  carriage  after 
another,  with  the  object  of  choosing  the  most  interesting  fellow- 
passengers.  Such,  at  least,  was  my  charitable  conclusion;  but  it 
would  appear  that  her  own  comfort  was  an  even  more  powerful 
motive,  for  she  passed  by  parties  of  merry,  laughing  peasants,  and 
reached  the  very  end  of  the  train  before  she  beckoned  to  me  with 
an  air  of  triumph. 

*  Here  we  are,  the  very  thing !  Two  window  seats  and  only 
one  companion  :  such  a  nice,  clean  man  ! ' 

I  toiled  up,  laden  with  possessions,  and  immediately  upon  my 
appearance  '  the  nice,  clean  man '  stood  up  to  take  one  bundle 
after  another  from  my  hand,  swing  them  upward  with  easy 
strength,  and  pack  them  in  the  rail  overhecd.  I  was  struck  by 
his  quiet,  deferential  manner,  and  when  we  subsided  into  our 
respective  comers,  looked  at  him  with  interest  to  see  what  sort 
of  companion  fate  had  given  to  us  for  the  long  night  journey. 

I  saw  a  respectable-looking  contadino,  dressed  in  blue  homespun, 
with  a  vividly  white  shirt,  above  which  his  sunburnt  face  appeared 
even  browner  than  ever.  His  hair  was  grey,  his  features  grave 
and  worn,  and  I  put  him  down  as  sixty  years  of  age,  or  even  a 
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little  older.  We  were  agreeably  impressed  by  the  man's  per- 
sonality, which  was  more  than  could  be  said  of  his  attitude  towards 
ourselves,  for  his  assistance  had  been  given  in  mechanical  fashion, 
and  the  moment  that  we  were  seated  he  resumed  that  steady 
stare  out  of  the  window  which  had  been  interrupted  by  our 
appearance.  He  seemed  more  inclined  to  silence  than  the 
majority  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  but  Margaret  was  bound  to 
make  some  pretence  of  carrying  out  her  purpose,  so  she  coughed 
gently  to  attract  attention,  and  remarked  in  her  very  best  Italian 
that  it  was  a  beautiful  evening. 

It  was  a  commonplace  observation,  but  we  were  startled  by 
the  intensity  of  the  reply. 

*■  Ah,  it  is  indeed  a  beautiful  evening ! '  cried  the  stranger,  and 
the  emphasis  with  which  he  spoke  proved  that  the  words  had  no 
common  significance  in  his  mind,  though  fine  evenings  are  of  by 
no  means  rare  occurrence  in  Italy,  in  the  month  of  May.  As 
he  spoke  he  turned  reluctantly  from  the  window,  and  we  looked 
into  his  face  with  a  shock  of  surprise.  The  features  were  stamped 
with  the  impress  of  a  great  sorrow,  but  it  was  the  eyes  which 
held  us  spellbound — brown  eyes,  liquid  and  beautiful  as  only 
Italian  eyes  can  be,  but  with  an  expression  of  such  infinite  pathos 
as  words  cannot  describe.  His  glance  wandered  from  Margaret 
to  myself,  and  dwelt  upon  us  with  the  wistful  appeal  of  an  animal 
in  pain,  longing  for  sympathy,  trembling  lest  its  confidence  may 
be  misplaced,  while  we  sat  silent,  conscious  to  the  bottom  of  our 
souls  of  the  gulf  which  yawned  between  this  man  and  ourselves — 
we,  with  our  petty  trials  and  annoyances,  worrying  over  imaginary 
woes,  and  vastly  troubled  because,  forsooth,  the  trick  did  not 
always  fall  to  our  share ;  he,  set  apart  in  some  desert  of  experi- 
ence, branded  by  a  suflFering  of  which  we  could  not  even  understand 
the  meaning.  We  felt  our  hearts  go  out  in  a  wave  of  sympathy, 
and  made  up  our  minds,  there  and  then,  to  do  all  that  was  in  our 
power  to  cheer  the  poor  fellow  during  the  hours  which  we  were  to 
spend  together. 

^  We  are  starting  on  a  long  journey,'  Margaret  explained  as  a 
preliminary ;  *  all  the  way  to  Sicily.  We  shall  be  two  nights  in 
the  train.     I  suppose  you  are  not  going  so  far  ? ' 

*  Not  quite ;  I  am  for  Rosino,  a  village  in  the  north  of  Calabria. 
I  shall  arrive  about  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  It  is  my 
native  place.  The  signora  has  been  in  Calabria  perhaps,  if  she 
is  fond  of  travel  ? ' 

^  No,  I  have  never  been  so  far  south.    We  have  been  staying . 
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at  Naples,  and  I  am  eDchanted  with  the  bay.  Could  anything 
be  more  beautiful  than  Naples  on  a  moonlight  night  ? ' 

'  It  is  more  beautifiil  in  Calabria/  he  said  simply.  Then  hit 
eye  rested  on  the  bunch  of  flowers  which  she  had  pinned  into  her 
belt.  ^  There  are  flowers  like  those  growing  near  my  old  home, 
only  larger.    I  used  to  gather  them  when  I  was  a  boy.' 

^  Then  I  think  we  ought  to  share  these  now,'  said  Margaret 
prettily,  separating  a  few  blossoms  as  she  spoke,  and  holding  them 
towards  him  with  a  smile.  '  Will  you  wear  these  in  your  button- 
hole for  the  rest  of  the  journey,  to  remind  you  of  your  home  until 
you  see  it  again  ? ' 

The  contadino  took  the  flowers  eagerly  enough,  but  instead  of 
putting  them  in  his  coat  as  directed,  he  cradled  them  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  as  though  in  fear  of  damaging  their  firagile 
beauty,  while  ever  and  anon  he  raised  them  to  his  &ce  to  drink 
in  the  delicate  perfume,  or  to  obtain  a  closer  view  of  leaf  and 
stem. 

During  the  first  hour  of  our  journey  his  attention  was  divided 
pretty  equally  between  the  flowers,  the  scenery  through  which 
we  were  passing,  and  my  bonnie  Margaret  herself^  but  there  was 
nothing  in  his  gaze  to  which  the  most  rigorous  chaperon  could 
have  taken  exception.  She  was  worth  looking  at  as  a  picture  of 
happy  healthful  youth,  and  was  moreover  such  a  contrast  to 
himsd^  such  an  essentially  feminine  little  creature,  that  I  did 
not  wonder  at  his  admiration. 

It  was  evident  that  our  companion  possessed  his  full  share  of 
that  love  of  beauty  which  is  characteristic  of  his  race,  but  for  such 
an  intelligent-looking  man  he  was  woefully  ill  infoimed,  and  his 
*I  don't  know,  signora' — *I  can't  tell  you,  signora,'  began  to 
have  a  monotonous  sound  in  our  ears.  The  explanation  came  at 
last,  when  I  asked  if  there  was  a  post  van  attached  to  the  train, 
wherein  I  could  deposit  the  card  which  I  had  just  been  writing. 

'I  can't  tell  you,  signora,'  said  the  contadino  once  more; 
then,  looking  at  us  very  earnestly  with  his  beautiful  eyes — '  I  am 
the  worst  man  in  the  world  to  give  you  information  about  such 
things,'  he  said  slowly,  *  for  only  yesterday  I  came  out  of  prison^ 
and  this  is  my  first  day  of  liberty  for  twenty-six  years.' 

It  was  a  shock.  We  had  thought  of  many  tragic  explanations, 
but  never  of  this.  A  convict !  and  a  convict,  too,  of  the  worst 
order,  for  twenty-six  years  meant  a  commuted  life  sentence,  and 
life  sentences  are  not  given  for  light  offences.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible to  associate  the  idea  of  crime  with  the  &ce  of  the  man 
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seated  opposite,  bnt  there  was  no  discrediting  his  own  words.  We 
waited  breathlessly  to  hear  the  nature  of  the  offence  for  which 
he  had  been  committed — to  receive  assurances  that  he  had  been 
WTongfdlly  accused,  and  was  the  most  ill-used  of  men. 

None  came.  Neither  at  that  time  XLOt  throughout  the  hours  of 
the  journey  did  he  utter  a  word  of  excuse  or  exoneration ;  but  the 
absence  of  any  attempt  to  ^  talk  good/  or  to  prove  that  he  had 
been  unjustly  sentenced,  was  more  impressive  than  a  hundred 
protestations,  and  made  us  feel  that  we  had  been  fortunate  in 
our  choice  of  a  travelling  companion,  despite  the  sins  of  the 
past. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  could  recover  from  the  shock,  but 
while  the  sad  brown  eyes  searched  our  £Etces  it  seemed  brutal  to 
show  any  sign  of  discomfiture,  and  Margaret  managed  to  conjure 
up  the  ghost  of  a  smile  as  she  asked  where  he  had  been  during 
all  these  years. 

*  In  the  convict  prison  at  Porte  Ferraio,  on  Elba,  signora.  I 
came  out  yesterday  morning,  after  having  been  there  for  twenty- 
six  years  and  two  months.    It  is  a  long  time ' 

^A  long  time!'  echoed  Margaret  in  dismay.  'Twenty-six 
years  !  Why,  it  is  longer  than  I  have  lived — five  years  longer. 
I  am  only  twenty-one.* 

The  convict  gave  a  flickering  smile.  Now  that  his  history 
was  known,  and  that  he  had  seen  that  we  did  not  shrink  from  him 
in  consequence,  he  seemed  to  find  relief  in  putting  his  thoughtB 
into  words. 

*  I  was  twenty-one  when  I  went  in,*  he  said,  *  and  now  I  am 
forty-seven.  Ah,  yes!*  in  answer  to  the  astonishment  on  our 
faces.  ^  I  saw  myself  in  a  looking-glass  for  the  first  time  yester- 
day, and  I  was  surprised  too.  For  a  moment  I  thought  it  was 
my  father,  and  that  he  had  come  to  meet  me,  but  he  is  dead,  and 
it  is  I  who  am  old.  It  seems  like  a  dream,  signora,  that  I  was 
ever  young,  but  it  hurt  to  see  myself  so  changed,  for  all  these 
years  I  have  been  looking  forward  and  saying,  "  It  will  come !  It 
will  come ! "  and  when  I  saw  my  face  I  knew  that  it  was  too  late, 
and  that  the  old  life  had  gone  for  ever.  .  •  .  My  wife  will  not 
know  me.  We  have  not  seen  each  other  since  I  was  taken  away. 
She  is  a  pretty  girl,  poor  Ninna!  fitir,  like  the  signora,  with  the 
same  blue  eyes.  But  I  am  changed.  No  one  in  the  village  will 
know  Niccolo  Cennini  now.* 

*  But  you  are  still  young.  A  man  of  forty-seven  has  plenty 
of  time  before  him.    You  must  not  lose  heart  just  wh^  thei 
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good  time  is  at  hand.  You  and  your  wife  may  have  as  many 
liappy  years  together  as  you  have  had  sad  ones  apart.' 

*  Ah !  who  can  say  ? '  he  sighed^  *  God  only  knows ;  but  one 
always  hopes.  The  bambino,  my  little  girl,  she  is  married  her- 
self. She  was  too  young,  when  I  left,  to  remember  her  &ther. 
Ah,  signora ! '  and  the  intolerable  pain  of  the  dark  eyes  once  more 
pierced  our  hearts.  *  They  have  lived  their  lives — it  may  be  that 
I  am  not  welcome !  Sometimes  I  have  thought  that  it  would 
be  better  if  I  never  returned  ;  but  one  dies  hard,  one  dies  hard, 
signora !  It  is  not  with  wishing  that  the  end  will  come,  and  to 
stay  away  when  one  is  free — it  is  not  in  nature.' 

'  No,  indeed,  and  it  would  break  their  hearts  if  you  did.  A 
woman  can  never  forget  her  husband,  and  your  wife  will  have 
taught  the  child  to  know  you.  They  will  have  talked  about  you 
together,  every  day  of  their  lives,  and  now,  depend  upon  it,  thej 
are  full  of  happiness  and  excitement,  longing  for  the  hours  to 
pass  so  that  to-morrow  may  be  here ! ' 

'  Ah !  who  can  tell  ? '  he  repeated  again.     '  One  always  hopes. 

She  was  a  good  wife,  and  we  loved  each  other,  but twenty-six 

years  !  It  is  a  long  time  ! '  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  Margaret's  &ce 
as  he  finished  speaking,  as  if  something  in  her  fresh  beauty 
brought  back  the  remembrance  of  the  youthful  Ninna  whom  he 
had  left  behind,  and  who  was  still  in  his  thoughts  a  pretty 
girl  with  golden  hair  and  clear  blue  eyes.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  he  was  at  once  longing  for  and  dreading  the  meeting  which 
lay  before  him  on  the  morrow,  and  perceiving  that  nervousness 
was  momentarily  increasing,  we  tried  to  divert  his  thoughts  by 
calling  attention  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  through  which  we 
were  passing.  He  listened  politely,  but  in  every  instance  the 
answer  was  the  same,  '  Calabria  was  superior.' 

I  pointed  out  the  cattle  grazing  in  the  fields ; — ^they  had  a 
finer  breed  in  Calabria.  I  prophesied  a  good  harvest,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  land  ; — the  crops  were  finer  in  Calabria.  We 
exclaimed  at  the  grandeur  of  mountain  and  river ; — they  were 
higher  in  Calabria,  wider  in  Calabria,  grander,  more  impressive ; 
until  at  last,  as  the  tears  sprang  suddenly  to  my  eyes,  he  checked 
himself  to  say,  with  a  sigh : 

*  Ah,  well,  it  is  a  long  time !  Perhaps  they  have  grown  in  my 
memory,  but  I  think  they  are  all  finer  in  my  old  home.' 

When  nightfall  came  our  ex-convict  handed  down  shawls  and 
rugs,  and  attended  to  our  comfort  with  anxious  care ;  but  whenever 
I  woke  from  my  restless  slumbers  his  own  eyes  were  wide  open, 
and  once  or  twice  I  saw  his  lips  move,  and  imagined  that  I  heard 
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the  word  *  Niniuu'  In  the  morning  light  he  looked  grey  and 
drawn  with  the  fatigue  of  the  long  journey,  and  with  agitation  at 
the  thought  of  the  meeting  so  near  at  hand.  We  fed  him  with 
tea  and  sandwiches,  and  talked  cheerfully  to  put  courage  into  his 
sinking  heart,  but  he  was  slow  to  respond. 

'  Twenty-six  years,  signora ! '  he  kept  on  repeating.  *  They 
have  lived  their  lives.     Perhaps  they  will  not  care  .  .  .' 

As  we  drew  near  his  destination,  Niccolo  looked  into  our  fieices 
with  an  appeal  which  moved  us  strangely.  We,  the  acquaintances 
of  a  few  hours,  seemed  in  reality  nearer  to  him  than  the  dream- 
like figures  of  wife  and  child.  He  clung  to  us,  dreading  the 
thought  of  a  separation,  and  when  the  train  slackened  speed 
at  the  little  country  station,  he  bade  us  farewell  in  trembling 
accents. 

*  When  you  first  spoke  to  me  I  thought  it  was  only  right  to 
warn  you  of  my  past ;  but  I  shall  tell  my  wife  that  after  you  knew 
I  was  a  convict,  you  still  spoke  kindly  to  me.'  His  voice  quivered. 
*  It  is  not  many  pleasant  things  I  have  to  tell  her  of  these  twenty- 
six  years.' 

A  group  of  country  people  were  standing  on  the  platform 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  train,  and  no  sooner  had  it  drawn  up 
than  carriage  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  wearied  travellers 
stepped  to  the  ground  to  stretch  their  limbs  after  the  long  night 
journey.  In  a  moment  all  was  bustle  and  confusion,  and  Niccolo 
Cennini  moved  forward  with  uncertain  footsteps,  looking  anxiously 
to  right  and  left. 

A  priest  in  shabby  black  gown  marched  to  and  fro ;  a  group 
of  workmen  talked  and  gesticulated  in  the  foreground ;  and  beside 
a  pillar  stood  a  peasant  woman,  her  arms  hanging  slack  by  her 
side,  a  white  hood  fitting  closely  over  her  head.  Her  back  was 
bent,  and  her  face  had  the  dried,  weather-beaten  appearance  of  one 
who  has  worked  beneath  a  burning  sim,  but  the  lips  were  set  in 
lines  of  patient  sweetness,  and  the  eyes  had  an  expression  which 
Margaret  and  I  were  quick  to  recognise. 

During  the  months  which  we  had  spent  in  Italy,  one  of  our 
favourite  occupations  had  been  to  watch  the  demeanour  of  the 
peasant  women  in  the  Virgin's  chapels  of  the  dim  cathedrals. 
They  came  in  from  street  and  market,  laying  their  burdens  on  the 
ground  while  they  knelt  in  prayer  before  the  altar,  and  when  their 
devotion  was  finished  they  withdrew  to  a  short  distance  to  medi- 
tate with  folded  hands,  and  eyes  cast  down.     The  painted  image 
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of  the  Virgin  looked  on  them  as  they  sat,  and  it  seemed  as  if  some 
of  her  own  sweet  serenity  of  expression  had  passed  into  the  patient 
£Btces  of  her  worshippers.  Margaret  and  I  were  good  Protestants, 
but  we  felt  many  times  that  these  poor  women  could  teach  us  a 
lesson,  and  went  away  feeling  ashamed  of  our  selfish  repinings. 

This  peasant  woman  cast  a  glance  of  kindly  unconcern  upon 
Niccolo  as  he  passed,  and  he  looked  at  her  too,  but  only  for  a 
moment,  for  a  group  of  touristn  who  had  been  blocking  the  way 
moved  suddenly  to  one  side,  and  he  found  himself  standing  face 
to  face  with  a  young  woman  whose  tall  finely  formed  figure  stood 
out  oonsp](»iously  among  the  crowd.  She  was  a  eontadina,  but 
dressed  in  gala  costume,  with  white  bodice,  green  skirt,  and  large 
silver  pins  &stening  the  plaits  of  her  yellow  hair.  She  carried  a 
baby  of  a  few  months  old  in  one  arm,  her  head  was  thrown  back 
on  her  full,  handsome  throat,  and  she  scanned  the  windows  of  the 
train  with  curious  eyes. 

She  was  too  much  engrossed  in  her  scrutiny  to  note  the 
presence  of  the  tall  figure  in  the  homespun  suit,  but  in  our  pro- 
menade along  the  platform  we  were  in  full  view  of  Niccolo's  face 
and  could  see  that  it  was  aflame  with  joyful  recognition.  He 
clasped  the  girl  by  the  shoulder,  calling  out  her  name  in  trembling 
accents. 

*  Ninna !  Ninna !  Do  you  know  me  ?  It  is  I, — ^I  have  come 
back!' 

The  girl  fell  back  a  pace,  and  her  cheeks  flushed.  She  stared 
blankly  at  the  grey  head,  the  worn  features,  then  the  dark  eyes 
met  hers,  and  told  the  truth  to  her  heart. 

*  Padre ! '  she  cried  loudly.  *  Padre ! '  and  her  voice  was  full 
of  joyful  certainty.  In  another  moment  they  would  have  been 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  but  even  as  she  swayed  towards  him, 
the  girl  checked  herself  with  sudden  recollection,  and  grasping  his 
hand  in  hers  drew  him  forward  to  the  spot  where  the  peasant 
woman  stood  in  her  working  dress,  turning  her  patient  eyes  on 
each  new  comer. 

*  Mother ! '  she  cried,  '  he  has  come !  I  have  brought  him  to 
you.    Father  is  here ! ' 

It  was  a  critical  moment,  and  we  held  our  breath  to  see  what 
would  happen.  Nothing  in  the  world  could  have  made  the  past 
so  real  to  those  two  poor  souls  as  the  sight  of  the  change  in  that 
other  self  with  whom  memory  had  dealt  so  tenderly.  During  the 
years  of  separation  one  illusion  had  survived  in  either  breast,  the 
image  of  the  girl  wife,  the  boy  husband,  who  stood  waiting  at  the 
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end  of  the  weary  road.  Ninna  still  saw  in  imagination  Nicoolo's 
crown  of  ebon  cnrls ;  while  the  convict,  grown  grey  within  the 
prison  walls,  cherished  the  remembrance  of  a  girl  in  the  heyday 
of  her  charm. 

What  would  be  the  result  of  the  awakening  ?  For  the  woman, 
one  was  safe  to  predict  increased  tenderness  and  pity ;  but — the 
man  ?  The  light  died  out  of  Niccolo's  eyes  as  he  beheld  his  wife ; 
his  cheek  whitened,  as  if  some  pale  ghost  had  risen  between  him 
and  a  newly  found  happiness.  His  wife !  Ninna !  He  stared  in 
dismay  at  the  bent  back,  the  roughened  hands,  the  scanty  locks 
beneath  the  hood ;  but  Ninna  looked  at  him  and  smiled — a  wonder* 
ful  smile,  sweet  and  steadfast,  with  the  stamp  of  a  lifelong  loyalty, 
and  at  the  sight  an  agony  of  tenderness  contracted  the  man's 
features.  He  threw  out  his  arms  and  staggered  towards  her  as  a 
child  to  its  mother. 

The  little,  worn  woman  opened  her  arms  to  receive  him,  and 
cradled  him  on  her  bosom.  We  could  not  see  her  face,  for  our 
eyes  were  dim,  but  we  heard  her  voice,  and  the  music  of  it  is  still 
in  our  ears. 

*  Niccolo  mio !  It  was  a  long  journey.  Thou  art  wearied. 
Come  home  and  rest ! ' 

As  the  train  moved  out  of  the  station  we  saw  Niccolo  Cennini 
pass  along  the  country  road  towards  his  home.  The  child  lay  in 
his  arms,  and  the  women  who  loved  him  walked  on  either  side. 

Jessie  Mansergh. 
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At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship. 


THE  study  of  language,  taken  in  moderation,  is  full  of  interest 
In  the  shape  of  slang  language  is  always  renewing  its  youth 
Let  us  take  the  word*  RAG,  as  '  to  rag,'  '  a  jolly  rag.'  I  am  anxious 
to  learn  whether  *  rag '  is  a  late  form  of  *  ballyrag/  produced  by 
dropping  the  *  bally,'  and,  if  so,  what  is  '  bally '  ?  Is  it  Celtic  ? 
One  finds  '  bally '  in  scores  of  Irish  place  names.  Or  is  *  bally '  an 
intensive  affix  ?  As  for  *  rag,'  you  have  only  to  consult  Liddell 
and  Scott,  a.v.  pijypvfiu  The  root  is  EAG  (PAr),  our  *  break,' 
*  wreck,'  and  we  know  that,  in  a  rag,  much  furniture  is  broken,  or 
wrecked.  Thus,  I  presume,  the  good  old  Aryan  root,  EAG,  was 
lying  perdu  in  our  strangely  mingled  nature,  and  came  into 
undergraduate  slang  by  a  kind  of  uprush  out  of  the  subconscious 
memory  of  our  species.     But  on  *  bally  '  I  do  not  pretend  to  throw 

any  light. 

*     * 

* 

If  I  am  correct  this  revival  of  rag  answers,  in  language,  to  the 
mystery  of  Telegony,  in  physiology,  Telegony  is  derived  from 
Telegonos,  *  bom  when  his  father  was  far  away.'  But,  if  I  may 
presume  to  understand,  Telegony  means  something  very  diflFerent 
— namely,  the  revival  of  the  characteristics,  in  the  offspring,  of  a 
sire  who  is  not  the  sire  of  this  particular  animal.  Thus,  if  a 
Dandy  Dinmont  mother  has  children  to  a  buU-terrier  sire,  and, 
afterwards,  has  offspring  by  a  Dandy  Dinmont  sire,  that  offspring 
is  wont  to  look  half-bred,  and  to  have  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  bull-terrier.  This,  at  least,  is  a  popular  opinion  among 
owners  of  dogs,  and,  if  the  opinion  is  true,  it  raises  very  curious 
questions  about  heredity.  But  is  it  true,  or  is  it  a  vulgar  error  ? 
To  discover  the  fact  a  Scottish  savant  has  wedded  a  zebra  with  a 
common  mare.  Their  offspring  was  strongly  marked  with  the 
zebra  stripes.  Later  the  mare  had  a  colt  by  a  horse,  and  that 
colt  (I  am  informed)  had  also  zebra  markings.     This  would  settle 
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the  question  of  Telegony  in  the  affirmative,  but  I  understand  that 
the  learned  raise  a  difficulty.  The  horse  is  supposed  to  have  been 
developed  out  of  the  zebra,  or  a  zebraic  animal.  Thus  it  may  be 
argued  that  the  zebraic  marks  on  the  foal  of  the  mare  who  had 
once  been  mated  with  a  zebra  are  a  mere  case  of  *  throwing  back,' 
of  atavism,  of  return  to  an  enormously  remote  zebra  type.  Conse- 
quently Telegony  is  not  demonstrated.  Now  just  consider  the 
odds  against  this  theory,  the  odds  against  one  colt,  of  all  known 
colts,  throwing  back  to  a  more  than  prehistoric  type,  when  that 
colt  is  the  consequence  of  the  solitary  experiment  in  this  kind 
that  has  ever  been  made !  Nobody  can  calculate  the  odds.  In 
my  humble  opinion  the  popular  beliefs  scouted  by  science  are 
usually  correct,  but  science  would  rather  postulate  any  number  of 
fortuitous  coincidences  than  give  in.  What  except  experience 
could  have  given  rise  to  the  popular  opinion  ?  More  experiments 
will  be  made,  I  presume,  and  I  fency  that  the  vulgar  error  will 
have  the  better  of  scientific  scepticism.  It  will  be  the  case  of 
meteoric  stones  over  again.  All  ordinary  belief  was  for  them, 
but  science  maintained  that,  *as  there  are  no  stones  in  the 
air,  no  stones  can  fall  out  of  it.'     They  do,  however ;  solvitur 

cadendo. 

*     * 

* 

Among  new  novels  surely  the  best  is  The  High  History  of 
the  Holy  Graal,  translated  from  the  French  of  the  late  twelfth  or 
early  thirteenth  century  by  Mr.  Sebastian  Evans.*  Mr.  Evans 
has  reproduced  the  style  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory  with  almost  fault- 
less skill.  There  are  a  few  casual  modernisms,  very  few ;  the 
general  bulk  of  the  book  is  perfect.  Here  we  have  genuine 
romance.  Nothing  can  be  more  magical  than  the  dream  of  the 
squire  in  the  earliest  chapters.  The  squire,  asleep  in  Arthur's 
palace,  dreamed  that  he  rode  to  a  forest  chapel,  and  thence  took  a 
golden  candlestick.  He  was  met  and  stabbed  by  a  gigantic  black 
man,  and  wakened  with  the  candlestick  in  his  hand  and  the  knife 
in  his  side.  This  is  a  pleasant  beginning,  after  which  you  ride 
for  ever  in  forests  adventurous,  entering  strange  chapels,  meeting 
wonderful  damsels  carrying  human  heads,  and  enjoying  the  society 
of  knights,  dwarfs,  hermits,  and  holy  angels,  all  on  the  road  to 
the  kingdom  of  King  Fisherman.  The  contrasts  of  the  good 
green  wood,  and  the  mystic  shrines,  and  spell-bound  palaces ;  the 
wildness  of  the  adventures,  and  the  formal  courtesy  of  all  the 
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dialogue,  the  perpetual  advent  of  the  unexpected,  and  the  endless 
quest  for  one  does  not  well  know  what,  make  this  a  book  for  the 
library  of  the  C€^stle  of  Indolence.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the 
patrons  of  Mr.  Mudie  will  take  joy  in  Tlie  HighHieitory  of  the 
Holy  Ordol,  or  that  men  will  desert  for  it  their  newspapers.  But 
here  is  the  very  book  for  boys  and  girls  that  love  King  Arthur  and 
Queen  Guinevere.  A  truly  moral  character  is  that  lady  in  this 
romance.  Also  we  meet  a  most  unlooked-for  hero,  the  Knight 
Pitiless,  who  can  only  be  slain  by  a  stab  in  the  sole  of  his  foot, 

*  for  he  is  of  such  kind,  seeing  that  he  is  of  the  kindred  of  Achilles, 
and  that  all  his  ancestors  might  never  otherwise  die.' 

* 

No  modem  writer  could  invent  a  tale  like  this,  which  is  full 
of  the  mystery  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  affects  us  like  a  Christian 
kind  of  Arabian  Nights^  being  beautiful,  unlooked  for,  gorgeous, 
and  inexplicable,  while  it  possesses  a  kind  of  ritual  solemnity. 

*  Behold  three  damsels  that  come  of  right  great  beauty,  and  they 
had  white  garments,  and  their  heads  were  covered  with  white 
cloths,  and  they  carried,  one  bread  in  a  little  golden  vessel,  and 
the  other  wine  in  a  little  ivory  vessel,  and  the  third  flesh  in  one 
of  silver.  And  they  come  to  the  vessel  of  gold  that  hung  against 
the  pillar  and  set  therein  that  which  they  have  brought,  and 
afterward  they  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  pillar  and 
come  back  again.  But  on  their  going  back  it  seemed  to  Messire 
Gawain  that  only  one  was  there.  Messire  Gawain  much  marvelled 
him  of  this  miracle/  Is  it  an  allegory,  or  merely  thrown  in  as  a 
kind  of  event  likely  to  happen  in  a  forest  adventurous  ?  Messire 
Gawain  could  learn  nothing  of  the  matter,  *  for  behoveth  not 
discover  the  secrets  of  the  Saviour.'  Our  author  avoids  the  error 
of  explanations. 

The  editor  of  Young  Israel  asks  me,  among  others,  to  answer 
the  questions  '  whether  the  Jews  are  unpopular,  and,  if  so,  why.' 
Some  of  his  own  people  have  replied  already  with  a  frankness 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  with  a  knowledge  which 
a  mere  Gentile  cannot  equal.     One  of  them  writes  thus  : — 

'  I  will,  after  having  taken  up  already  so  much  of  your  valuable 
space,  advert  to  but  one  more  phase  of  Jewish  unpopularity.  Why 
are  so  many  Jews  so  ostentatiously  and  vulgarly  showy  ?  Why 
do   people    give  noisy   card    jmrties   and   dances^on   Sundays  ? 
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Why  do  Jews  wear  bo  many  diamonds  in  the  stalls  of  the  theatres, 
all  the  Jews,  all  the  showy  dress,  and  all  the  showy  diamonds  congre- 
gating together  on  one  spot  as  it  were  ?  Why  do  so  many  Jews  go 
to  Margate  in  the  summer  ?  Why,  when  there,  do  they  sit  in  all 
their  finery  at  their  open  windows  ?  Why  do  they  talk  so  loudly 
everywhere  about  their  money  and  their  dress,  and  (fiiugh !)  about 
their  food  ?  Why  is  it  possible  to  tell  a  Jewish  boarding-house  on 
a  Sunday,  not  by  the  Mezuzzah  on  the  door,  but  by  the  noise 
within,  and  the  card- playing  for  many  hours,  with  all  the  blinds 
up  and  all  the  lights  on  ?  Why — but  I  have  asked  enough  for 
once.     When  these  questions  are  answered  I  will  ask  more.' 

Now  I  never  observe  more  Hebrews  at  the  theatre  than 
Europeans  (or,  to  be  frank,  I  have  only  once  observed  them  in 
force),  nor  have  I  seen  ecttier  their  Mezuzzah  (whatever  that  may 
be)  or  their  card  parties.  In  novels  of  Jewish  life  they  play  cards 
copiously,  but  so  did  our  ancestors  of  the  last  century.  The 
practice  may  be  a  pleasing  survival,  Eead  Lady  Mary  Coke's 
Diary,  or  Lady  Mary  Wortley's  poems,  or  even  The  Virginians, 
and  you  will  see  that  Jewish  cards  are  only  a  relic  of  the  eighteenth 
century.     Moreover  one  has  heard  of  baccarat  in  Aryan  circles 

of  to-day. 

•     # 
* 

Most  of  us  have  some  Jewish  acquaintances,  but  Jewry,  in  its 
essence, we  only  know  from  novels — Mr.  Zangwill's — and  books  called 
Violet  Moses,  and  Dr.  Phillips,  and  so  on.  These  last  do  not 
offer  pleasant  pictures  of  the  middle-class  Hebrew.  But  to  offer 
unpleasant  pictures  is  the  aim  of  the  modern  novelist,  I  know  not 
wherefore.  As  far  as  Jews  are  unpopular,  it  is  as  Scots  were 
unpopular  under  James  VI.  and  L,  or  in  the  administration  of 
Lord  Bute.  They  are  aliens,  and  successfril  aliens.  Their 
separatism  is  undeniable :  their  unparalleled  history  marks  them 
off  from  us  modems.  They  are  among  us,  not  of  us,  and  must  be 
so  while  they  cling  to  their  ritual  and  religion.  Their  new  scheme 
of*  Zionism,'  a  return,  as  a  people,  to  Palestine,  seems  politically 
impossible,  and  is  not  popular  with  Jews  in  England.  Of  course 
we  do  not  object  to  their  becoming  a  nation,  and  abiding  in  their 
breaches — nay,  we  rather  desire  it,  as  the  Cameronians  did  about 
1760.  But  it  is  not  within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics.  At 
all  events  an  English  Dreyfus,  an  English  Jew  accused  as  he  is, 
would  have  fidr  play  just  as  much  as  if  he  were  '  of  the  blood  of 
Cedric'    Quite  possibly,  had  he  been  a  true-bom  Frank  of  France. 
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the  French  judicial  methods  would  not  have  been  more  lenient  to 
him  :  they  often  strike  us  as  unsportsmanlike.  Our  system  gives 
the  accused  '  law/  and  every  possible  chance,  a  run  for  his  money, 
M.  Gaboriau's  novels  show  that  the  French  do  not  take  this  view 
of  the  accused,  who,  in  feet,  usually  is  guilty,  whatever  Dreyfus 

may  be. 

«      * 
* 

Here  is  an  imcommonly  pretty  epigram,  on  the  X  rays,  done 

in  an  Ireland  Examination  (1896).     I  do  not  know  the  name  of 

the  ingenious  author : — 

H  o-efAinij  Tov  Ipuivra  vTr€ptf>p6v€i  *HXto8a»/)a, 

Ou8c  Xoyo)  KpaSirjv  nj/cerat  ovSk  Xirffs  • 
Nvv  8*  oLKTiarL  XaOwv  <r<^€  SiorpofxaL  y€poff>oiTOt^  * 

Zcv,  Tt  6p(o;  KpaSirjv  ovk  ^€t  aXXa  \l$ov. 

{Proud  Heliodora  despises  her  lover, 

Her  heart  is  unmelfced,  she  won't  be  my  own ; 

With  X  i-ays  I'll  observe  her :  by  Jove,  I  discover 

8he  has  not  a  heart !     She  has  only  a  stone  !) 

The  poetry  escapes  in  my  rude  translation  :  in  the  original  Greek 
'  X  rays '  are  *  rays  which  wander  in  darkness.'  However  the 
general  sense  is  preserved.  Heliodora  is  the  reverse  of  the  young 
lady  in  Scotland  who  went  with  her  mother  to  a  photographer. 
He  did  her,  in  her  winter  raiment,  with  X  rays,  and  imprudently 
remarked,  *  Why,  a  small  heart-shaped  object  is  hanging  near  your 
back-bone.'  It  was  a  heart-shaped  locket,  which,  unknown  to  her 
dear  parents,  the  maiden  was  wearing  under  her  costume. 

#     ♦ 

Translation  is  an  unsatisfactory  affair.     Here  is  Omar,  and  here 
is  Mr.  Greene's  version  : — 

A  moment's  halt,  a  momentary  taste 
Of  being  from  the  well  amid  the  waste, 
And  lo,  the  endless  caravan  has  reached 

The  nothing  it  set  out  from  :  oh,  make  haste ! 

Here,  I  suppose,  the  poet  means  *  make  haste  to  have  a  good  time,' 
not  *  make  haste  to  follow  the  caravan,'  for  that  we  cannot  help 
doing.     Mr.  Greene  takes  the  opposite  view. 

Hie  brevis,  in  vastis  ut  queis  erratur  arenis, 
Est  mora,  vitahs  parvulus  haustos  aqoie ; 
Protinus  imde  cohors  venit  prius,  ecce,  tenebras 
Bursus  adit :  properes  agmen  inane  seqoi  ! 
«     * 
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When  the  Professor  at  the  Break£ast  Table  was  in  England  he 
dined  with  some  friends  of  mine.  One  of  them  welcomed  him  in 
an  English  epigram,  another  decanted  it  into  Greek,  another  from 
Greek  into  Latin,  another  from  Latin  into  French,  and,  if  I  re- 
member well,  I  did  it  from  French  back  into  English.  At  least 
the  piece  went  through  several  such  processes,  with  what  rem- 
nant of  the  original  left  I  can  no  longer  recall.  One  might  do 
Mr.  Greene's  Latin  verses  thus : — 

We,  like  men  roaming  through  the  empty  sand, 
A  moment  halt,  and  taste  the  vital  spring ; 

Then  lo,  the  regiment  to  the  darkling  land 
It  left,  retreats ;  haste,  join  its  wandering  ! 

I  wonder  how  much  of  the  original  Persian  has  survived  the  pro- 
cesses. 

Take,  again — 

Ah,  Love,  could  you  and  I  with  Him  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire, 
Would  we  not  shatter  it  to  bits,  and  then 
Kemould  it  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire  ? 

(Si  modo  consiliisque  tuis,  mea  vita,  meisque 
Hoc  male  constractum  crederet  auctor  opus ! 

Nonne  magis  cordi,  rerum  compage  eohita, 
Exstaret  mundi  forma  recompositi  ?) 

The  Latin  suggests  a  measure  of  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Prior's, 
thus : — 

If  He  only  would  listen  to  you  and  to  me — 

The  Maker  of  all  we  behold — 
Would  the  world  not  dissolve  from  its  centre,  and  be 
Much  more  to  our  mind  than  of  old  1 

That,  certainly,  is  not  very  like  the  stanza  of  Fitzgerald  !     Yet  the 
main  idea  persists. 


The  weather  is  very  hot,  and  still,  and  sultry,  and  the  trans- 
lating humour  comes  upon  me !  Here  is  an  epigram  of  Meleager 
in  English  prose,  perhaps  very  incorrect,  I  have  not  Mr.  Mackail's 
translation  to  consult : — 

*  Pour  forth  wine,  and  again  say,  again,  again.  To  Hdiodora! 
So  speak,  mingling  the  sweet  name  with  unmixed  wine.  And 
crown  me  with  her  garland  dripping  with  unguents — thoughyes- 
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terday's  wreath — for  it  remembers  Her.  Lo,  the  rose  dear  to 
lovers  is  weeping,  since  it  sees  her  elsewhere,  and  not  on  my 
breast/ 

Here  is  Mr.  Paton's  version  in  rhyme : — 

Of  the  sweet  name  another,  and  yet  one  drop  more, 
One  yet ;  water  the  wine  but  with  Heliodore. 
And  her  garland  of  yesterday  give  me  to  wear ; 
Though  it's  drooping  it's  dank  with  the  scents  of  her  hair. 
Look !  its  roses  have  tear-drops ;  they  know  Love's  unrest, 
And  they  see  her  head  nestling,  but  not  on  my  breast. 

I  remember  to  have  rhymed  it  thus : — 

Pour  wine,  and  cry,  again,  again,  again ! 

To  Hdiodore  I 
And  mingle  the  sweet  name  ye  cry  in  vain. 

With  that  ye  poiu*  I 
And  bring  to  me  her  wreath  of  yesterday, 

That's  dark  with  myrrh, 
UestemcB  roaas,  ah,  my  friends,  but  they 

Bemember  Her. 
JLo  tkeimid  vosbb,  loved  of  lovers,  weep, 

As  who  repine, 
For  if  on  any  breast  they  see  her  sleep 

It  is  not  mine ! 

Here,  if  I  may  be  critical,  Mr.  Paton  adds  conceits  not  in  the 
Greek,  'One  drop  more  of  the  sweet  name,'  and  the  idea  of 
*  watering  wine  with  Heliodore,'  who,  if  anything,  is  rather  the 
sugar  in  this  amorous  punch.  We  both,  in  a  most  ungentlemanly 
way,  asperse  the  young  lady's  character.  The  roses  really  see 
her  only  ^  somewhere  else.'  Perhaps  she  was  shopping,  or  making 
calls,  or  passing  a  day  in  the  country,  or  at  temple.  But  Mr. 
Paton  says,  *  They  see  her  head  nestling,  but  not  on  my  breast,' 
obviously  on  that  of  some  luckier  person.  I  don't  go  quite  so  far, 
but  put  it  hypothetically :  *  if  on  any  breast  they  see  her  sleep ' — 
which,  let  us  hope,  is  far  from  being  the  case — ^  it  is  not  mine.' 
Let  us  be  fair. 

Lo,  the  kind  roses,  loved  of  lovers,  weep, 

For  one  so  dear. 
It  is  not  on  my  breast  they  see  her  sleep. 

She  M  not  here  I 

This  is  prosaic,  but  only  fidr  to  Heliodora's  character,  against 
which  I  have  never  heard  a  word.     I  do  not  care  for  introducing 
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a  *  cannonade '  into  the  siege  of  Troy,  as  Mr.  Paton  does.     Still 
less  can  I  applaud 

And  Love^  the  captain,  summons  all 
His  team  to  play  with  me  at  ball. 
I  catch  the  ball  that  Beauty  sped, 
And  quick  is  flying  at  my  head 
The  Muse's  harder  still,  the  Grace 
And  all  keep  up  the  breathless  pace. 

There  is  nothing  about  Love  the  captain,  or  a  team,  or  a  ball, 
or  making  catches,  in  the  Greek,  and  as  to  Mr.  Grace,  Mr.  Paton 
would  not  enjoy  fielding  close  in  to  him,  even  if  he  did  catch 
Beauty  out,  as  he  pretends,  though  we  do  not  learn  that  he  held 
a  hot  return  of  the  Muse.  Cricket  cannot  be  got  into  Greek 
poetry.  Here  is  an  extremely  successful  piece  of  Mr.  Baton's,  after 
Nossis,  a  young  lady,  I  believe,  of  the  period  of  Sappho  : — 

Koihing  is  sweeter  than  Love ;  all  delicate  things  I  have  tasted ; 

Nothing  WBfi  tte  onto  love ;  honey  was  bitter  to  me. 
Thus  sayeth  Nossis ;  bat  ye  who  ne'er  m.  hk  bosom  have  rested 

Know  not  the  scent  of  his  breath,  know  not  what  1 


This  cannot  be  improved  upon,  but,  in  the  original,  iptos  is 
love,  not  Love,  and,  in  the  third  line,  we  have  Cypris,  not  Eros. 
Still,  I  cannot  hitch  it  literally  into  a  rhyme. 

Sweeter  is  nothing  than  love,  all  excellent  things  excelling, 
Honey  I  spat  from  my  month ;  love  over  aU  things  I  chose. 
Thus  saith  Nossis ;  but  he  whom  Cypris  bade  ne'er  to  her  dwelling 
Knows  not  what  flower  is  her  rose. 

This  is  woeful  doggrel,  but  Nossis  puts  it  more  strongly  than 
*  honey  was  bitter  me,'  if  in  a  less  ladylike  way.  I  give  the  Greek, 
and  the  ingenious  reader  may  wrestle  with  the  problem  for  him- 
self.    *  Ehymes  are  stubborn  things.' 

"Ahiov  ovh\v  tpano^  •  a  8'  oX/3ai  Scvrcpa  irdvra 
ioTLV  aTTo  OTOftaTOS  c'  €7rTv<ra  koi  to  /ucXt. 
TovTO  Xeyct  No<ro"is*  riva  8'  ci  KuTrpis  ovk  €<f>i\7ja'€v 


In  Elsie  Venner  Mr.  Holmes  mentions  a  family  one  of  whom 
said,  *  Rattlers  never  touch  our  folks.'     This  is  part  of  the  novel, 

»  AnthologiiB  Orcecm  Erotica.    AV.  R.  Paton.    Nult,  1808.,^  , 
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but  he  adds,  in  one  of  his  parentheses,  that  the  fact  is  well  known, 
and  can  be  vouched  for  by  *  a  very  distinguished  professor '  in  an 
American  University.  The  fact  is  certainly  known  to  the  Moqui 
Indians.  The  late  Captain  J.  G.  Bourke  (U.S.  cavalry)  wrote  a 
curious  and  valuable  book  on  The  Snake  Dance  of  the  Moqui, 
and  now  Dr.  Walter  Hough  publishes  a  tract  on  the  same  theme, 
with  many  photographs.  It  is  'popular,*  and  intended  for 
passengers  on  the  Santa  F^  route,  who  may  be  curious  to  see 
the  rattlers  handled  in  the  final  scene  of  the  sacred  mysteries. 
The  snakes  are  not  mutilated ;  the  fangs  are  perfect,  I  believe,  and 
perhaps  the  secret  is  ^  never  to  handle  the  serpent  when  he  is 
coiled.'  The  description  of  the  preliminary  snake-washing  by  the 
priests,  quoted  from  Dr.  Fewkes,  is  grisly :  *  the  sight  haunted 
me  for  weeks  after.'  The  poisonous  creatures  are  handled  after 
prayer,  waved  about,  bathed  in  water,  and  tossed  aside.  Dr. 
Hough  rather  carefully  avoids  the  scientific  problems  of  the  case, 
which,  I  presume,  would  greatly  alarm  *  the  reading  public' 
But,  in  addition  to  Captain  Bourke's  book,  the  curious  may  take 
the  trouble  to  consult  the  Jottmal  of  American  Ethnology  and 
Archceology  (iv.  84,  85).  In  the  De  Corona  Demosthenes 
accuses  -^schines  of  assisting  his  mother  in  thoroughly  savage 
mysteries,  and  of  pressing  snakes  in  his  hands,  but  the  learned 
Blass  thinks  that  these  serpents  were  not  poisonous.  The  mother 
of  ^schines  was  the  wife  of  a  schoolmaster,  and,  no  doubt,  a 
well-educated  woman.  The  Mcenads,  in  Euripides,^  twist  serpents 
in  their  hair ;  in  short,  the  Athenians  kept  up  Moqui  practices. 
But  how  the  thing  is  done  with  impunity,  either  by  the  Moquis 
or  by  Mr.  Holmes's  New  Englanders,  is  a  mystery.  Mr.  Holmes 
might  have  given  his  references  for  the  fact,  but  no  doubt  he 
knew  that  this  would  frighten  the  public  away  from  his  novel :  a 
very  good  novel  it  is,  though  too  full  of  essays  on  things  at  large. 


•     * 
* 


I  never  before  read  one  of  the  most  brilliant  things  which  the 
late  Mr.  Huxley  ever  wrote.  Evolution  and  Ethics.^  Mr.  Huxley 
was  an  evolutionist,  but  he  did  not  pretend  to  understand  how 
morality  was  evolved.  *  The  Cosmic  process '  (as  far  as  we  can 
see)  is  non-moral ;  Vce  victis  is  its  motto,  the  survival  of  the  '  fit,' 
and,  as  Mr.  Grant  Allen  says,  in  the  refrain  of  a  ballade,  *the 
weakest  must  go  to  the  wall.'  But,  as  soon  as  man  comes  on  the 
scene,  we  find  him  saying,  *No,  the  weakest  must  not  go  to 
'  MaccJi<r,  p.  101.  «  The  Jtomane$  Lecture,  1893. 
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the  wall,  he  must  have  his  fairBhare  in  what  is  going.'  Of  course 
man,  now  and  always,  does  not  act  up  to  his  morality  very  often  ; 
still  he  has  the  idea.  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  found  the  idea, 
in  practice  too,  in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Dampier,  the  first 
European  who  observed  Australian  blacks  (1688),  noted  that  the 
oldest  and  feeblest  and  sickliest  and  most  useless  of  a  group 
of  savages  got  their  due  and  fair  proportion  of  the  fish  and  game 
which  they  could  not  help  to  catch  or  kill.  This  is  the  reverse 
of  the  cosmic  process;  this  is  morality,  altruism,  the  ethics  of 
Christianity,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  native  religion. 

How  was  this  morality  evolved  ?  Mr.  Huxley  does  not  pretend 
to  know.  Indeed,  he  did  not  know  the  facts  of  the  case.  He 
writes,  *  The  influence  of  the  cosmic  process  on  the  evolution  of 
society  is  the  greater  the  more  rudimentary  its  civilisation.'  The 
reverse  is  the  truth.  The  game  of  grab  is  not  played  by  Mr. 
Wallace's  savages,  by  Dampier's  blacks,  by  the  Eskimo,  the  Red 
Indians,  and  so  on,  as  it  is  played  by  trout.  You  see  a  big  trout 
drive  a  small  one  away  from  a  good  place  for  flies,  and  in  our 
modem  civilisation  equality  is  not  the  rule.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
lowest  savages,  not  the  most  civilised  races,  which  *  check  the 
cosmic  process  .  .  .  and  substitute  for  it  another,  which  may  be 
called  the  ethical  process.'  And  this  *  involves  a  course  of  conduct 
which,  in  all  respects,  is  opposed  to  that  which  leads  to  success  in 
the  cosmic  struggle  for  existence.'  Consequently  the  lowest 
savages  are  failures  in  the  cosmic  struggle  for  existence.  They 
die  out  before  us  *  white  devils.'  They  are  too  moral  to  live. 
They  .put  black  boys  who  have  associated  with  Christians  through 
a  peculiar  sacred  process  before  confirming  them,  'to  take  the 
selfishness  out  of  them.' 

These  are  the  facts,  and  how  was  this  morality  evolved  ?  It  is 
not  good  for  the  Tribe.  The  Tribe  that  practises  this  ethical 
process  most  is  eaten  up  by  the  Tribe  which  practises  it  least.  A 
thousand  slave-holding,  chief-ridden  Maoris  would  have  literally 
eaten  their  way  through  Australia,  where  there  are  no  slaves  and 
no  distinctions  of  rank. 

A  group  of  blacks  which  knocked  its  oldest  men  on  the  head, 
which  scientifically  cut  ofi*  Ub  b(mche8  inutilea,  evolved  hereditary 
chiefs  owning  the  best  of  the  tribal  property,  enslaved  its  weaker 
neighbours,  introduced  agriculture,  and  therefore  land-grabbing, 
would  be  imitating  the  cosmic  process,  and  would  have  overrun 
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the  Australian  continent.     Sicfortia  Etruria  crevU,  not  by  being 
moral. 

* 

It  is  a  pretty  qoagmire !  One  neither  sees  how  the  ethical 
process  was  evolved,  in  contradiction  to  the  cosmic  process,  nor 
how  we  are  to  return  to  it,  as  by  way  of  Socialism,  for  example, 
without  returning  to  the  condition  of  Dampier's  blacks.  Compared 
with  them,  he  says,  *  the  Hoddetots,  though  a  very  nasty  people, 
are  gentlemen.'  The  ethical  process  is  obviously  the  right  thing, 
but  how  did  we  come  to  know  that,  and  how  are  we  to  square  the 
cosmic  process  ? 

Mr.  Huxley  says,  ingeniously  (speaking  of  societies  of  animals), 
that  the  ethical  process  '  is,  strictly  speaking,  part  of  the  cosmic 
process,  just  as  the  "  governor  "  in  a  steam  engine  is  i)art  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  engine.'  But  we  know  how  the  governor  got 
into  the  engine ;  we  don't  know  how,  or  why,  early  men  introduced 
the  ethical  process.  ^  It  was  their  nature  to,'  and  the  ignorant, 
superstitious  blacks  say  that  a  G-od,  Baiame,  gave  them  this  law. 
Yet,  in  some  ways,  morality  does  seem  to  pay,  practically,  though 
not  when  carried  to  an  extreme.  The  universe,  like  the  travelling 
tutor,  seems  to  whisper  to  its  pupils — ' 

Practise,  youths,  a  little  virtue. 
Just  as  much  as  will  not  hurt  you. 

This  is  ordinary  morality.  Q-o  much  further,  and  you  are  a 
Saint.  The  Isle  of  Saints  has  ever  been  the  most  distressful 
country.  Whither  in  the  world  are  those  reflections  hurrying  us  ? 
I  have  no  idea,  beyond  an  ineradicable  conviction  that  the  ethical 
process,  pltia  some  '  governor '  not  yet  invented,  will  win  in  the 
long  run,  and  that  we  must  back  it  with  our  best  exertions. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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THE    STORY  OF    THE 


iVIflliflKflNt)  flEIiD  FOHCE. 

]  By   WINSTON    L.   SPENCER    CHURCHILL, 


LUtUenant  the  ifh  Queen't  Own  fftusars. 


I    GRAPHIC— *'So  more  Tivid  pioture  of  th«  recent  frontier  war  has  yet  been  afforded  than  that  given  by 
.r.  Winston  Ohurchill  in  his  Tigorously  written  and  intensely  interesting  narrative.* 

I   I   MORyiNG  POST.—*  The  book  is  written  with  all  the  freshness  and  lively  obeervation  that  might  be  expected 
om  a  olever  war  correspondent,  and  these  qoalities  are  combined  with  a  commendable  faculty  for  making 
^[ilitary  movements  and  tactics  understood  by  the  civilian.* 

PALL  MALL  OAZETTB,—* The  fascinating  story  now  before  us  could  not  be  more  appropriately  or  exactly 
Ibmplimented  than  by  describing  it  as  jost  what  Lord  Randolph's  son  might  have- been  expected  to  write.  .  . 
^]io  book  is  a  most  brilliant  beginning,  giving  eqoal  promise  of  Lieutenant  OhurohUl  as  author  and  as  man.* 

DAILY  ATFF5.— *Butfew  writers  are  gifted  with  Lieutenant  Churchill's  power  of  producing  in  a  sentence 
two  a  strong  characteristio  picture  of  such  a  country  as  that  around  the  Malakand  Pass,  a  country  **a8 
lingled  as  the  Maze  at  Hampton  Court,  with  mountains  instead  of  hedges.**  ...  In   books  of  Anglo- Indian 
story  there  are  few  chapters  as  vigorously  written  and  as  exciting  as  Lieutenant  Churobiirs  description  of  the 
[it»al  surprise  of  the  Malakand  garrison,  and  the  British  victory  which  crowned  six  days*  desperate  fighting.* 
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